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Art.  I.  Proseciilions  of  Infidel  Blasphemers  hriefli/  vindicated,  in  a 
Letter  to  D.  Ricardo,  esq.  M,P.  By  the  Rev.  'W.  B.  Whitehead, 
A.M.  Vicar  of  Twiverton,  Somerset.     Bristol,  1823. 

On  the  recent  Prosecutions  of  Persons  vending  Boohs  against  Christ* 
ianitj/.     An  Address  to  Deists,  by  a  Dissenter.     London,  1823. 

**  A  BOUT  this  time  there  arose  a  set  of  men  who  denounced 
the  prevalent  system  of  religion  as  superstitious  and  idol- 
atrous *,  who  believed  themselves  desthied  to  be  its  reformer?, 
and  aimed  at  reducing  it  to  certain  simple  principles ;  who 
pursued  this  object  with  fearlessness  and  perseverance,  although 
they  had  to  encounter  the  opposition  both  of  public  opiniw 
and  of  the  constituted  authorities ;  and  many  ot  whom,  when 
tried  for  blasphemy,  scrupled  not  to  repeat,  in  the  face  of 
their  judges,  the  obnoxious  expressions  for  which  they 
had  been  arraigned,  and  were  about  to  suffer.  They  gloried 
in  addressing  themselves  to  the  multitude ;  and  the  sympathy, 
which  was  excited  by  the  proceedings  against  them,  induced 
many  to  listen  with  a  favourable  ear  to  their  opinions." 

In  looking  over  the  manuscripts  of  a  person  lately  deceas^, 
a  shp  of  paper  dropped  out,  containing  the  above  passage. 
There  were  no  marks  by  which  to  ascertain  whether  it  waa 
original,  or  an  extract ;  and  much  speculation  was  immediately 
excited  among  the  persons  present,  about  the  parties  to  whom 
it  referred.  One  said,  without  hesitation,  that  it  described  the 
first  Christians ;  another  contehded  for  the  authors  of  the 
Reformation  from  popery ;  a  third  held  that  it  was  a  correct 
notice  of  Carlile  and  his  deistical  associates ;  and  a  fourth 
observed  that  it  applijed  alike  to  all,  and  that  so  nearly  allied, 
in  one  point  of  vieiM/.vfere  glory  and  infamy,  saintship  and 
criminality,-  the  Catholic  Calendar  and  the  Newgate  Calendar, 
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a  niche  in  St.  Peter's  Church  and  a  dungeon  in  Dorchester 
Gaol. 

It  is  assuredly  no  recommendation  of  the  recent  prosecutions 
of  unbelievers  in  Christianity,  that  their  occasion,  their  object, 
the  mannet  in  which  they  have  been  met,  and  the  effects  vv^hich 
they  have  produced^,  are  capable  of  being  described  in  terms 
wlych  accurately,  narrate  the  conduct^  sufferings,  and  success 
of  those  who  are  so  deservedly  the  objects  of  veneration  and 
gratitude.  Christianity  can  be  under  no  obligations  to  those 
who,  while  they  profess  tp  support  her  cause,  enable  her 
enemies  to  say,  as  she  recounts  the  tale  of  her  early  struggles 
with  persecution,  mutato  nomine,  de  te  Fabula  narratur. 

Yet  if  such  prosecutions  be  necessary  for  the  well-being  of 
the  community ;  if  the  prosperity  of  England  require  that 
some  martyrs  should  be  made  by  the  religion  for  which  so 
many  have  been  made  in  former  times ;  then,  by  all  means,  let 
them  continue,  and  be  multiplied,  and  let  Christianity,  which 
benefits  the  country  in  so  many  other  ways,  also  benefit  it  by 
the  sacrifice  of  its  own  character  for  mercy,  toleration,  and 
consistency.  It  is,  however,  well  worth  considering  whether 
We  be  reduced  to  this  dilemma. 

Does  the  welfare  of  a  country  indeed  demand  that  attacks 
upon  the  prevalent  religion  of  that  country  should  constitute  a 
leeal  offence  ?  Of  course  we  mean  by  *'  attacks,"  speaking  or 
anting  against  it,  and  not  molesting  the  persons,  invading  the 
property,  or  interrupting  the  worship,  of  its  professors.  The 
Christian,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  cannot  answer  this 
Question  in  the  affirmative ;  for  even  if  he  should  go  so  far  as 
to  say  of  those  who  accomplished  the  subversion  of  Druidism, 
6r  the  reformation  from  Popery,  that  they  were  criminal,  al- 
though, out  of  their  evil.  Providence  educed  the  good  of  making 
him  a  Christian  and  a  Protestant,  neither  of  which  he  could 
else  have  been ;  yet  must  he  allow  that  the  apostles  preached 
and  wrote  against  Judaism,  as  taught  by  the  rulers  of  the 
it^%,  and  against  that  idolatry  which  was  the  established 
religion  of  the  Roman  empire.  He  cannot  maintain  that  they 
were  rightfully  incarcerated ;  or  that  the  suppression  of  theip 
doctrine,  had  it  been  practicable,  would  have  been  a  public 
benefit. 

The  legislators  of  England  cannot  answer  this  question  in 
the  affirmative ;  for,  by  voting  grants,  or  affording  facilities  to 
societies  for  propagating  the  gospel  in  foreign  parts,  to  mis- 
sionary societies  of  various  descriptions,  and  to  Bible  societies 
(for  what  is  the  Bible  but  a  continued  denunciation  of  idolatry 
in  all  its  forms?)  they  are  lending  their  segiction  to  attacks 
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upon  the  prevalent  religions  of  half  the  nations  of  the  earth* 
Inis  is  not  done  as  a  mode  of  annoying  countries  with  which 
we  are  at  war ;  as  the  for^ry  of  assignats  may  have  been 
rewarded,  while  that  of  Baim  notes  brought  men  to  the  gallows*. 
It  is  considered  a  moral  and  philanthropic  act ;  not  a  suborn- 
ing of  crime,  or  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations.  A  British 
subject  would  be  punished  for  firing  into  a  Turkish  vessel ; 
but  he  is  not  punishable  for  attacking  the  captain  and  sailors 
with  Bibles  or  Tracts,  which,  if  they  read  and  believe,  will 
make  them  apostates  from  the  faith  of  Mahomet,  and  blas-^ 
phemers  of  the  Koran.  While  on  terms  of  amity  with  the 
Sublime  Porte,  the  laws  of  England  restrain  us  from  despoiling 
them  of  their  property,  but  not  from  despoiling  them  of  their* 
reUgion. 

Whoever  believes  that  Christianity  is  of  divine  origin,  and. 
consequently  more  benignant  in  its  tendency  than  any  other 
religion,  must  also  believe  it  to  be  for  the  interest  of  a  large: 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  that  their  present 
religious  systems  should  be  assailed  and  overturned,  for  that 
to  be  planted  in  their  stead. 

Unless  men  had  acted  on  this  principle,  the  most  absurd 
and  debasing  superstitions  which  have  existed  must  have  been 
perpetuated ;  and  unless  they  continue  to  act  upon  it,  those 
which  now  exist  must  be  perpetuated.  An  eternal  limit  is 
fixed  to  the  progress  of  the  human  mind,  in  reference  to  the 
most  important  subject  upon  which  it  can  be  exercisec(.  All 
unchristiali  countries  are  condemned  to  remain  unchristian^' 
and  the  introduction  of  that  which  we  esteem  our  own  best 
blessing  is  declared  worthy  of  punishment  at  their  hands,  as 
an  invasion  of  their  safety  and  their  happiness. 

The  existing  religion  of  any  country  either  is,  or  is  not> 
susceptible  of  improvement.  If  the  former,  allowing  it  to  be  the 
province  of  the  government  to  decide  what  is  an  improvement^ 
and  how  it  should  be  made,  the  freest  discussion  of  its  merita 
should  be  authorized  as  the  best  mode  of  ^furnishing  materials 
for  a  reformation.  Only  thus  can  be  ascertained  what  will^ 
and  what  will  not,  abide  the  test  of  reason  and  utility,  and 
where  alteration,  omission,  or  addition  is  expedient.  And  if 
the  latter,  if  it  be  already  absolutely  perfect,  still  should  the 
attempt  to,  controvert  it  be  lawful,  for  the  result  can  only  be  a 
more  general  and  vivid  perception  of  its  worth,  and  conse* 
quently  the  strengthening  and  extension  of  its  influence. 

External  conformity  with  the  requisitions  of  a  religious  sys- 
tem is  the  utmost  that  can  ever  be  enforced  ;  and,  constituted 
M  men  are,  it  is  all  the  uniformity  that  is  ever  likely  to  exis^ 
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except  in  the  very  lowest  stage  of  mental  cultivation.  How 
much  it  costs  to  produce  this  uniformity,  and  what  it  is  worth 
when  produced,  are  points  pretty  well  ascertained  by  history ; 
and  so  ascertained  as  to  render  argument  unnecessary. 

The  question  may  then  be  narrowed  to,  whether  Cnristianity 
be  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  ?  Is  it,  upon  the  whole,  for 
the  good  of  the  community  that  the  denial  of  the  truth  of 
Chnstianity  should  be  an  offence  against  the  law  ? 
'  Nothing  can  be  more  desirable,  nothing  could  be  more  feli- 
citous, than  for  every  member  of  a  civil  community  to  be  com- 
pletely under  the  influence  of  Christian  principles.  If  every 
one  loved  his  neighbour  as  himself,  and  did  unto  others  as  he 
would  that  they  should  do  unto  him,  and  practised  that 
universal  benevolence  which  beholds  a  brother  in  every  human 
being,  whatever  his  colour,  country,  or  religion,  the  result 
would  undoubtedly  be  a  sum  of  happiness  immensely  larger  than 
any  nation  ever  has  realized,  or  perhaps  ever  will.  But  what- 
ever Christianity  may  be  in  the  New  Testament,  or  may  have 
been  in  its  earlier  days,  this  is  not  the  practical  Christianity  of 
our  age  and  country.  The  church  of  England,  the  most  ap- 
proved manufactory,  of  believers,  turns  out  few  finished  specimens 
of  this  pure  workmanship.  Oiir  spiritual  machinery  produces, 
in  general,  a  very  inferior  article  ;  and  still  less  can  be  expected 
from  the  power  which  is  merely  temporal.  Penal  laws  can  have 
very  little  efficacy  for  such  a  purpose.  They  may  make  the 
*f  outward  sign"  imperative,  but  they  never  can  bestow  the 
*f  inward  grace."  An  act  of  parliament  for  the  abolition  of 
human  depravity  would  have  very  little  chance  of  being  carried 
into,  execution.  This  species  at  least  of  radical  reform  is 
remote  and  chimerical.  It  is  useless  to  legislate  for  an 
object  which  the  very  nature  of  things  renders  unattain- 
able. Whether  we  take  the  theological  or  the  philosophical 
estimate  of  man,  it  is  alike  hopeless  to  speculate,  even  with  the 
wisest  employment  of  all  the  powers  of  church  and  state,  on 
annihilating  unbelief,  and  making  every  Christian  a  paragon  of 
goodness.  Legislation  must  proceed  on  the  supposition  that, 
do  what  it  may,  the  country  cannot  be  made  completely 
Christian,  however  devoutly  to  be  wished  may  be  that  con- 
summation. 

.^  The  effective  prohibition  of  a  public  denial  of  Christianity, 
and  the  prohibition  if  made  at  all  is  ioaeant  to  be  effective,  is 
then  morally  certain  to  produce  a  quantum  of  hypocrisy  com- 
mensurate with  the  infidelity  which  it  coerces  into  outward 
conformity.  How  this  hypocrisy  should  improve  the  national 
character, .  or  increase  our  national  prosperity,  or  in  what  way 
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it  is  more  to'be  desired  than  so  'much  open  and  honest  unbelief, 
is  out  of  our  power  to  imagine.  Several  reasons  may  be  as- 
signed for  regarding  it  as  the  greater  evil  of  the  two.  First, 
granting  that  in  some  instances  a  defective  faith  may  be  the 
source  of  vicious  conduct,  still  hypocrisy  is  a  vice  in  itself^  »a 
mean>  detestable,  and  polluting  one,  and  to  the  full  as  likely  ^s 
unbelief  to  generate  a  brood  of  vices  with  all  the  rapidity  of  the 
geometrical  ratio.  The  avowed  unbeliever  may  become  a  bad 
man  ;  the  hypocrite  es  a  bad  man.  Had  Sheridan  made  Charles 
Surface  a  sceptic,  he  still  would  not  have  levelled  him  with 
Joseph,  It  IS  pleasanter  to  see  people's  faces,  though  they  be 
ugly  ones,  than  always  to  meet  them  in  masks ;  and  more  com- 
fortable for  them  as  well  as'  for  ourselves.  Sincerity  is  one  of 
the  last  things  on  which  penalties  should  be  levied.  The  great 
spiritual  physicians  who  would  vaccinate  the  nation  with  hypo- 
crisy to  prevent  the  eruption  of  Infidelity,  are  not  acting  on^a 
true  Jennerian  analogy.  The  preventive  disease  is  too  loath- 
some to  be  voluntarily  induced  for  any  such  purpose.  Again, 
the  prohibition  of  avowed  unbelief  increases  the  most  tangible 
evil  ascribed  to  infidelity,  viz.  that  it  enfeebles,  or  destroys  the 
security  of  an  oath.  "  Where,"  demands  Mr.  Whitehead, 
*^  among  such  as  have  abandoned  the  gospel,  are  we  to  look  for 
the  binding  sanctity,  and  the  security  of  those  oaths  whidh 
depend  entirely  upon  a  reverential  beUef  of  it  in  the  persons  > 
who  take  them  ?  How  could  public  justice  ever  be  safely  ad- 
ministered with  the  aid  of  the  gospel  sanction  alone,  between 
the  assertions  of  infidel  and  of  believing  witnesses  ?"  There  are 
not  many  witnesses,  we  apprehend,  the  credibility  of  whose 

.  testimony  is  much  enhanced  by  the  introductory  ceremony  so 
irreverently  performed  in  our  courts  of  justice,  and  in  other 
places.  A  character  for  veracity,  and  a  safe  passage  through 
the  perils  of  a  skilful  cross-examination,  would  be  satisfactory 
make-weights  with  an  intelligent  jury,  for  an  unsworn  infidel 
testimony  against  an  unsupported  Christian  deposition.  Let  it 
be,  however,  -  that  the  oath  of  an  unbeliever  is  worth  no  more 
than  his  word,  and  that  his  word  is  worth  but  little  ;  surely  the 
ends  of  justice  are  most  in  danger  from  a  system  which,  by 
making  avowed  unbelief  an  offence,  keeps  both  judge  and  jury 
in  the  dark  as  to  what  class  of  witnesses  they  have'  to  deal  with. 

,  In  proportion  as  the  difference  is  magnified  which  believing  that 
Christianity  is  true  or  false  makes  in  the  value  of  men's  testi- 
mony, exactly  in  that  proportion  is  it  desirable  that  a  conviction 

^  of  iits  falsehood  should,  where  it  exists,  be  legally  avowed. 
The  -  unbeliever  would  then  come  into  cbxxrt  quasi  unbeliever, 
wi  experience  would  soon  ascerts^in  whether  any^aqd'what 
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jfltduetioh  from  his  credibility  should  be  made  on  thai  account 
And,   if  unbelief  be  so    intimately    connected   with  vicious 
.conduct  as  is  represented,   then,  to  identify  its  votaries  with 
Christians  by  the  penal  suppression  of  their  dissent^  must  tend 
to  lower  the  practical  standard  of  Christian  morality,  both  in 
uppearance  ana  in  reality^     If  Satan  be  numbered  among  the 
sons  of  God^  we  shall  strike  a  lower  average  of  the  moral  worth 
of  the  assembly.     The  evil  communications  of  the  hypocriticcd 
few  will  corrupt  the  good  manners  of  the  believmg  many. 
Christianity  will  obtain  a  less  triumphant  verdict  when  judged 
by  its  fruits ;  and  the  leaven  which  it  covets  will  leaven  the 
Whole  mass  with  an    immoral  taint.      The   interdiction   too 
id  open  denial  and  direct  attack  will  compel  unbelievers  to 
employ  that  insidious  and  undermining  system  which  is  so  much 
fttore  aangerous^  because  it  is  less  obvious^  and  more  difficult 
to  encounter.    The  man  who  buys  a  book  professedly  deistical> 
•which  carries  hostility  to  Christianity  on  its  title  page^  and 
goes  manfully  into  the  argument  against  revealed  religion,  knows 
what  he  is  about.     He  reads  it  with  his  mind  on  the  alert ;  and 
if  he  make  a  parlour  guest  of  such  a  book,  it  is  because  he 
tihinks  it  not  dangerous  lor  his  family ;  and  not  because  both  he 
mud  they  are  imposed  upon  by  specious  appearances,  and  a 
Ibrged  letter  of  introduction.    The  case  is  very  different  when 
tile  history,  the  novel,  the  poem,  the  metaphysical  essay,  the 
scientific  treatise,  are  employed  as  vehicles  of  scepticism;  here 
distorting  a  fact,  there  neutralizing  an  argument ;  never  avow- 
ing the  object,  but  always  pursuing  it ;  sapping  the  foundations 
of  faith  without  noise,  and  leaving  the  building  to  fall  of  itself; 
(^  thou  canst  not  say,  I  did  it"  ;)   leading  the  reader,  almost 
unconsciously,    to  the   relinquishment    of   opinions,   without 
having  ever  gone  into  a  full  investigation  of  their  evidence, 
t>ecause  that  evidence  has  been  frittered  away  in  detail  without 
liaving  ever  been   fairly    met,    and    avowedly    controverted. 
Against  this  no  vigilance  can  guard,  and  it  greatly  augments 
ihe  difficulty  both  of  escape  and  refutation.     This  is  not  the 
bast  form  of  that  hostiUty  which  will  exist  in  some  form  or  other, 
fni^e  is  little  wisdom,  little  friendliness  to  religion,  in  making 
iti  adoption  compulsory  on  the  unbeliever,     if  his  flag  were 
jcoogmzed,  he  would  be  much  less  disposed,  if  at  all,  to  fight 
:|uidQr  false  colours .  And  finally,  unless  the  efiective  prohibition  of 
•^denial  of  Christianity  be  accompanied  with  an  equally  effective 
suppression  of  any  diversity  of  interpretations  of  Christianity, 
•Hie  evil  is  probable  of  a  great  corruDtion  of  Christian  doctrine^ 
It  is  useless  to  say,  that  uie  whole  wall  not  be  controverted,  if 
wwy  part  mayf  separately,  be  assailed  and  destroyed.    The 
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eonflict  will,  in  many  oases,  be  transferred  from  the  evidence  of 
Christianity  to  the  meaning  of  Christianity.  The  hostilitv 
which  must  not  vent  itself  in  contradicting  a  proposition,  will 
be  exercised  in  the  perversion  of  that  proposition.  Should 
avowed  infidelity  be  slain  by  the  sword  of  the  law,  a  thousand 
heresies  would  soon  swarmin  its  oarcase. 

Were  infidelity  effectively   prohibited,    a  very  wholesome 
check  upon  the  conduct  of  the  professors  of  Christianity,  and 
especially  upon  that  of  the  clencal  order,  would  be  removed/ 
Whatever  influence  upon  the  mind  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
future  judgment  of  a  superior  Being,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  present  judgment  of  our  fellow-creatures  has  an  effect  too 
salutary  to  be  despised,  or  lightly  parted  with.     A  zealous- 
writing  and  publishing  unbeliever  is  as  formidable  to  a  bishop 
as  an  attorney-general  to  a  political  libeller.     The  honour  of  the' 
church  is  better  looked  after  when  all  her  faults  are  '^  set  in  a^' 
note-book,  learned,  and  conn'd  by  rote,  to  cast  into  her  teeth.'*' 
Whatever  contempt  may  be  poured  upon  the  assailant,  the 
highest  dignitary  or  the  poorest  methodist  parson,  if  the  attack 
be  on  the  score  of  immoral  conduct,  would  rather  that  it  were 
not  made,  and  will  sacrifice  something  to  prevent  its  being 
made  with  justice.     Men  linked  together  by  a  common  profes- 
sion are,  by  that  very  fact,  rendered  more  liable  to  degeneracy. 
We  continually  witness   the    perpetration    of    iniquities    by 
bodies  of  men,  from  which  the  individuals  of  whom  they  are' 
constituted  would  shrink  with  abhorrence.     Tliere  is  also  a* 
conventional  sanctity  about  the  priest,  an  ex-officio  purity, 
which  is  very  apt  to  satisfy  his  own  conscience,  and  dim  the' 
observance  of  his  followers,  and  which  requires,  for  the  good 
ef  both,  that  some  who  are  untouched  by  the  spell  should 
overlook   their  proceedings,  and  report  things   as  they  are. 
Christianity  originally  discharged  this  useful  office  for  Heathen- 
ism, and  made   it  much   more  moral  in  self-defence.     Pro- 
testantism stood  in  the  same  relative  position  towards  Popery. 
There  was  a  great  reformation  amongst  those  who  remained  m 
the  old  church  as  soon  as  a  new  church  sprung  up  •to  watch 
and  accuse  it.    The  new  church  begins  to  grow  old,  and  may  not 
be  the  worse  for  a  flapper.     The  service  is  not  the  le^s  valuable 
even  should  it  be  rendered  in  a  less  amiable  temper  (if  that  be 
possible)  than  heretofore.     The  morally  deformed  may  still  be 
transformed,  though  by  the  affency  of  an  evil  spirit.     If  it  be 
good  that  there  snould  be  the  devil  as  an  "  accuser  of  the 
orethren"  in  the  other  world,  by  parity  of  reasoning  it  must 
be  good  that  there  be  the  infidel  to  accuse  them  here.    What* 
ever  be  the  character  of  his  vocation^  it  is  fot  the  publio  interenl 
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fliat  he  should  .labour  in  it.  The  abuse  is  easily  prevented^  as 
bearing  false  witness  may  be  punished,  without  suppressing 
bills  of  indictment.  The  toleration  of  a  variety  of  Christian 
sects  may  perhaps  be  alleged,  as  sufficient  to  provide  this 
wholesome  stimulus  to  good  works  in  each  and  all.  Their  hostility 
is  undoubtedly  keen  enough  to  make  them  pretty  severe  censors 
upon  each  other.  But  common  faults  may  produce  mutual 
indulgences,  which  the  unbeliever  would  not  feel,  and  out  of 
which  they,  may  be  shamed  by  his  exposure.  With  all  the 
uniformity  and  indivisibility  of  the  Catholic  Church,  there  were 
plenty  of  parties  in  it  before  the  reformation,  but  their  bene- 
ncial  agency,  in  this  particular,  was  very  feeble  compared  with 
that  which  was  afterwards  exercised  by  their  common  enemy. 
It  would  be  some  benefit  to  Christian  sects  should  the  presence 
of  avowed  unbelievers  only  teach  them  to  moderate  their 
mutual  animosities,  and  estimate  more  correctly  their  common 
principles ;  but  we  are  much  mistaken  in  the  perfection  to 
which  the  christian  world  has  attained,  if  it  would  not  do  more 
than  this,  and  lay  open  some  common  failings  also.  Besides, 
the  general  denial  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  can  only  be 
prohibited  on  principles  which  imply  the  expediency  of  not 
tolerating  sectaries.  Very  many  heresies  are  "  blasphemous 
and  damnable,"  as  well  as  infidelity.  They  are,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  the  ablest  and  soundest  divines,  as  pernicious  to  the 
morals  here,  and  to  the  soul  hereafter,  and  their  open  toleration, 
^consequently,  as  inconsistent  with  the  well-being  of  a  state. 
All  the  reasoning  against  the  denier  of  Christianity  applies 
equally  to  the  denier  of  its  essential  doctrines ;  and  what  are 
essential  doctrines  depends  upon  which  sect  is  uppermost. 
The  lowej^t  grade  of  heresy,  wha,tever  it  may  be,  succeeds  to  all 
the  antipathy  which  else  would  light  upon  infidelity.  When 
faith  had  sunk  no  lower  than  to  the  creed  of  the  Homoiousiaris, 
the  Homoousians  persecuted  them  to  death  as  blasphemers. 
That  terrible  term  will  always  designate  those  who  have  least 
faith  comparatively,  whether  positively  it  be  much  or  little. 
Where  such  beings  are  allowed  to  exist,  it  means  unbelievers  ; 
wantmg  them,  it  means  Unitarians ;  wanting  them,  it  means 
Arians ;  wanting  them,  it  means  Arminians ;  and  wanting 
them,  it  means  Protestants.  It  always  catches  those  who  are 
hindmost  in  the  race  of  faith.  Till  Christians  lose  the  knack  of 
using  it,  there  can  be  no  toleration  unless  some  who  are 
galled  blasphemers  be  tolerated.  When  Unitarianism  was  un- 
known, Nonconformity  was  a  crime.  Till  Infidelity  began  to 
assume  a  popular  form,  Unitarianism  was  a  crime.    The  good 

policy  of  tpleratioD;  as  to  each,  has  only  been  discovered  waeni 
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from  an  extreme  party^  it  became  an  intermediate  one>  and  the 
odium  theologicum  yi9is  transferred  to  the  new-comers.  So  long 
as  we  keep  mis  tyger,  somebody  must  be  thrown  to  it  for  food, 
and  in  case  of  need  its  stomach  will  digest  a  heretic  as  easily 
as  an  infidel. 

If,  then,  there  be  no  consistent  medium  between  allowing 
that  all  theolo^cal  tenets  should  be  controv.erted,  and  prohibit- 
ing the  discussion  of  any,  the  question  takes  a  yet  simpler  form, 
and  is  of  still  easier  solution.  That  freedom  of  discussion  has 
generally,  the  happiest  effects  on  the  mind  and  manners  of  the 
people,  on  the  progress  of  intellect,  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge ; 
or,  m  other  words,  that  it  is  a  powerful  means  of  increasing 
happiness,  will  scarcely  be  disputed.  That  all  religions,  unless 
Christianity  be  an  exception,  ought  to  be  subjected  to  such  dis- 
cussion, if  the  pubhc  good  be  consulted,  will  also  be  allowed ; 
or  if  not,  the  arguments  have  been  already  iadicated  by  which* 
we  think,  that  proposition  is  established.  An  exemption  for 
Christianity  can  only  be  contended  for,  on  one  or  all  of  the  fol- 
lowing assumptions :  1st,  That  it  is  the  only  true  faith;  2nd, 
That  it  is  the  only  faith  by  which  men  can  be  saved ;  and 
3rdly,  that  it  is  a  faith  eminently  useful  to  society  in  its  imme- 
diate effects.  Let  us  enquire  how  far  the  premises  will  warrant 
the  conclusion. 

Christianity  is  the  only  true  faith  in  our  opinion,  and  that  of 
the  great  majority  of  our  countrymen,  but  the  works  to  which 
the  firm  and  general  conviction  of  that  fact  must,  in  great  mea- 
sure, be  ascribed,  would  never  have  been  written  had  its  denial  been 
effectively  suppressed,  and  will  cease  to  be  read  when  it  ceases 
to  be  controverted.  The  defence  pre-supposes  the  attack.  A 
Tindal  produces  a  Leland,  and  a  Faine  calls  forth  a  Watson. 
If  it  be  a  great  public  good  that  the  multifarious  proofs  pf 
the  Christian  religion  should  be  fully  collected,  and  ably  stated, 
and  clearly  arranged,  and  simplified,  and  adapted  to  the  modes 
of  thinking  of  all  classes ;  and  that  they  should  re-appear  from 
time  to  time,  and  be  read  with  interest,  and  produce  that  intel- 
ligent conviction,  which  if  not  alone  valuable,  is  yet  most  valu- 
able :  then  is  it  a  great  public  good  to  allow  the  Gospel  to  be 
controverted,  for  without  this,  little  or  nothing  of  the  kind  will 
be  done  ;  religion  divorced  from  reason  will  sink  into  a  mere 
prejudice,  losing  the  power  of  truth  as  the  proofs  of  its  truth  are 
unregarded,  and  becoming  feeble  for  resistance  and  worthless 
in  its  influence.  Such  even  Christianity. always  has  been,  and 
always  must  be,  where  discussion  is  suppressed.   . 

It  is  with  theological  truth,  as  with  all  other  truth  :  legisla* 
live  interference  can  have  no  effect  in  increasing  either  the  e^^ 
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tient  or  the  foroe  of  conviction ;  but  may  have  much  in  dimi'^i 
ni&hing  both,  by  the  prevention  of  that  full  investigation  from 
which  they  result.  Besides^  every  opinion  is  truth  to  him  who 
believes  it.  The  unbeliever  likes  his  truth  as  well  as  we  like 
our  truth.  What  he  reckons  our  error  annoys  him,  in  like 
manner  as  what  we  reckon  his  error  annoys  us.  He  thinks  his 
arguments  ought  to  convince  us,  as  we  think  our  arguments 
ought  to  convert  him.  Now,  although  we  are  in  the  right,  yet 
experience  has  shown,  that  it  is  very  useful  eVen  for  those  who 
are  in  the  right,  to  act  as  if  there  remained  the  possibility  of 
their  being  in  the  wrong.  They  are  wise  to  leave  the  meaiis  of 
correction  in  existence,  even  for  the  very  remote  chance  of  that 
very  improbable  possibility.  Such  caution  would  have  been 
very  serviceable  for  many  who  were  full  as  confident  as  we  are 
df  possessing  the  only  true  religion,  but  whose  religion  is 
out  of  fashion  now.  It  it  cannot  be  that  we  have  occasion  ta 
provide  against  that  danger,  there  is  yet  another,  and  that  is, 
the  assumption  of  our  own  infallibility,  which  is  a  sufficient  evil, 
and  much  the  same  in  its  pernicious  effects,  whether  our  religion 
be  true  or  false. 

'  That  Christianity  is  the  only  faith  by  which  men  can  be- 
saved,  is  a  position  of  which  we  share  the  doubts  which  some 
divines  have  expressed,  although  they  will  assuredly  give  way 
to  the  demonstrations  of  the  advocates  of  that  orthodox  tenet, 
when  advanced.  There  is  no  objection  to  arguing  the  question 
on  that  principle.  It  is  very  laudable  in  the  legislature  to 
compel  all  subjects  to  be  saved,  even  by  the  heaviest  penalties  ; 
but  unless  a  hypocritical  faith  be  as  availing  for  that  purpose  as 
a  sincere  faith,  the  attempt  can  only  inflict  the  present  evil,  and 
not  accomplish  the  future  good.  Now  is  it  for  the  public  weal 
that  all  men  who  are  not  to  be  saved,  and  who  will  not  be 
dunseonized  into  hypocrisy,  should  be  banished  or  hanged ;  for 
to  that  we  must  come  at  last,  unless  they  be  tolerated  r  Such 
Pleasures  would  deprive  the  state  of  many  valuable  citizens  whom 
it  can  ill  afford  to  spare.  As  the  law  now  stands  in  this  en<« 
lightened  country,  reckoning  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  on 
episcopal  authority,  for  "  one  long  act  of  parliament,"  the  ex-* 
elusion  from  salvation  falls  not  only  on  those  who  deny  Christi- 
anity, but  on  all  who  deny  a  single  iota  of  the  Athanasian  Creed. 
They  are,  of  course,  very  bad  men ;  they  must  be  so,  as 
they  deserve  everlasting  punishment  ^  and  this  circumstance 
confirms  what  we  are  totd  of  the  evil  tendency  of  heresy  and  in- 
fidelity. Our  position  is  only,  that,  however  bad  they  may  be, 
their  badness  is  perfectly  consistent  with  their  being  useful  and 
•xeaUent  citizeaoui,  and  therefore  not  of  a  description  to  be 
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legally  proscribed.  Hume  and  Gibbon  are  damned,  according 
to  law ;  and  yet  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  they  *'  did  the  state 
some  service/'  for  they  were  allowed  to  dip  their  fingers  in  the 
public  purse.  There  was  sir  Isaac  Newton,  master  of  the  mint, 
and  the  glory  of  our  country ;  there  was  Dr.  Lardner,  the  Pres- 
byterian neretic,  whose  "  Credibility  of  the  Gk)spel  History"  is  a 
Itmd  of  theological  ''  Principia/'  at  least  in  the  Deistical  con* 
troversy:  they  too  are  damned  according  to  law,  but  their 
names  and  works  are  of  ^reat  worth  in  Christian  orations* 
Then  there  is  Mr.  W.  Smith,  a  very  useful  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons;  and  Mr.  Rooert  Owen,  with  his 
parallelograms,  who  though  he  may  not  succeed  in  squaring 
the  circle  of  society,  yet  is  the  very  personification  of  benevo* 
lence:  we  should  be  loth  to  spare  them,  or  any  like  them, 
though  they  have  both  said  enough  of  their  opinions  to  shew, 
that  they  will  be  damned  according  to  law.  Without,  therefore, 
intimating  the  least  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  information 
possessed  by  his  majesty's  ministers  as  to  the  terms  of  final 
salvation^,  on  which  they  have  the  bench  of  bishops  for  advisers^ 
we  submit,  that  both  oeasts  and  men,  who  will  have  no  placed 
in  heaven,  may  yet  be  by  far  too  useful  on  earth  for  the  nation 
to  wish  for  their  extinction. 

The  remaining  plea  for  prohibiting  a  denial  of  Christianity  is 
the  benignant  character  of  its  temporal  influence.  But  we 
have  alr^uly  shown  that  its  influence  is  circumscribed  and  de« 
teriorated  by  that  prohibition.  That  would  happen  even  if  the 
prohibition  were  completely  effective,  which  it  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  things  for  itto  oe.  So  far  as  itis  effective,  itmakes  hypo« 
crites  :  when  it  ceases  to  be  effective,  martyrs  are  produced.  It 
then  becomes  a  powerful  means  for  spreading  Infidelity.  The 
course  recently  pursued  in  this  country  has  been  the  most  hostile 
to  Christianity,  which  could  possibly  have  been  devised*  It 
hsu3  elevated  men  from  the  obscurity  in  which,  if  unprosecuted, 
they  must  have  always  remained,  to  make  them  the  champions 
and  the  victims  of  unbelief,  and  formidable  champions  only  be<» 
cause  they  were  victims.  It  has  made  Infidelity  more  popular 
than  it  ever  was  before ;  or  than  it  ever  can  be  when  let  sdone; 
The  facts  are  a  volume  of  argument. 

Deistical  works  have  only  of  late  years  been  addressed  to  the 
multitude,  because  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  the  multitude 
has  begun«,to  read.  Before  the  French  Revolution,  scepticism 
was  one  of  the  privile^s  of  high  life.  Religion  was  reckoned  a 
^mlgar  prejudice,  much  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  gentleman,  and 
utterly  incompatible  with  the  pretensions  of  a  wit.  The  com** 
plete  change  of  f ashipn  which  has  taken  place  is  chiefly  owing 
to  Ihe.alarai  excited  by  that  catastrophe    Christianity  has 
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been  warmly  patronised  in  the  hope  that  it  would  help  to  keep 
people  quiet,  teach  them  to  pay  their  taxes  without  grumbling, 
and  restrain  them  from  subverting  the  establishea  order  of 
things.  This  naturally  drew  upon  Christianity  the  suspicions  of 
those  who  were  most  discontented  and  desirous  of  change,  pre- 
disposed them  to  doubt  or  deny  its  truth,  and  prompted  them 
to  commence  a  theological  conflict  in  that  public  arena,  where 
even  the  political  conflict  which  already  raged  was  a  compara- 

*tive  novelty.  To  the  **  Rights  of  Man"  succeeded  the  "  Age 
of  Reason,^'  and  with  the  publication  of  the  "  Age  of  Reason" 
commenced  the  regular  Deistical  persecution  which  has  now 
been  carried  onfor  some  years,  with  the  usual  results  of  perse- 
cution. A  bookseller,  named  Williams,  was  prosecuted  and 
convicted,  for  publishing  the  first  and  second  parts  of  that  work 
in  1797,  soon  after  its  appearance,  and  suffered  twelve  months 
imprisonment  in  Cold-Bath-Fields.     Daniel  Isaac  Eaton,  for 

'  publishing  the  third  part,  in  1812,  was  sentenced  to  eighteen 
motiths  imprisonment,  and  the  pillory  ;  and  in  the  following 
year,'  escaped  another  sentence,  by  death,  for  the  publication  of 

'  "  Ecce  Homo,"  the  author  of  which,  a  Mr.  Houston,  was  im- 
prisoned in  Newgate  for  two  years,  and  fined  two  hundred 
f"  ounds.  In  October  1819,  Carlile  was  tried  for  publishing 
^aiile's  Theological  Works,  and  Palmer's  Principles  of  Nature, 
and  condemned,  for  the  first,- to  two  years  imprisonment  in 
Dorchester  gaol,  and  a  fine  of  one  thousand  pounds ;  and  for  the 
second,  to  one  year's  imprisonment,  and  a  fine  of  five  hundred 
pounds,  and  to  find  securities  for  good  behaviour  for  life,  him- 

*  self  in  one  thousand  pounds,  and  two  others  in  one  himdred 
pounds  each.  His  wife  and  sister  have  both  been  since  con- 
victed of  similar  offences,  and  suffered  heavy  sentences.  Up- 
wards of  thirty  other  persons,  many  of  them  journeymen  to 
Carhle,  and  the  rest  small  booksellers,  have  also  been  subjected 

'  to  fine  and  imprisonment  in  various  degrees  of  severity.  At  the 
late  Old  Bailey  Sessions,  there  were  three  cases  in  which  the 
punishment,  for  selling  a  single  copy  of  an  obnoxious  work,  was 
three  years  imprisonment  in  Newgate^  and  security  for  good 
behaviour  for  life  in  one  hundred  pounds.  The  experiment  has 
been  fully  and  fairly  tried  of  the  efficacy  of  prosecutions ;  the 
severity  of  the  sentence  has  been  gradually  increased,  and  the 
number  of  indictments  multiplied ;  and  what  are  now  the  results? 
One  has  been  a  tenfold,  perhapa  we  might  almost  say  an  hun- 

'  dred-fold,  increase  of  the  circulation  of  the  obnoxious  publica- 
tions. Notwithstanding  the  original  prosecutions,  we  under- 
stand firom  persons  engaged  in  bookselling  that  it  has  never 
been  difficult  to  procure  the  Age  of  Reason.  There  was  always 
ft  stead^i  though  very  limited  aemandi  sufficient  to  carry  off  (^ 
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moderately-sized  edition  in  the  course  of  several  years.  In 
December  18 1 8,  Carlile  ventured  to  do  that  openly,  which  ha4 
been  done  surreptitiously.  He  brought  out  an  edition  of  Paine't 
Theological  works,  with  all  the  advantage  of  advertisements 
and  placards,  and  a  previous  discussion  in  the  newspapers.  The 
edition  consisted  of  a  thousand  copies,  and  was  completely 
sold  off  in  about  two  months.  That  is  to  say,  one  huncured  in 
the  month  which  elapsed  before  the  determination  to  prosecute 
became  known,  and  nine  hundred  in  the  month  which  followed* 
From  that  time  to  the  present,  the  sale  has  averaged  four 
thousand  per  annum.  Now  the  first  month's  sale  of  a  book 
which' had  been  well  advertised,  and  which  had  also  excited  a 
Newspaper  controversy,  would,  in  ordinary  cases,  be  at  least 
half  its  probable  sale  for  a  twelvemonth.  Take  it  at  one-fourth ; 
we  then  owe  to  the  prosecutions  the  circulation  of  upwards  9f 
twenty  thousand  copies  of  the  Age  of  Reason;  and  as  among  the 
poorer  classes  it  is  notorious  that  there  are  several  readers  to  one 
purchaser,  it  may  be  estimated  that  at  least  one  hundred  thousand 
persons  have  thus  been  led  to  the  perusal  of  that  work  under  cir- 
cumstances highly  favourable  to  its  making  an  impression  on 
their  minds.  What  confirms  our  ascription  of  this  increase 
solely  to  the  prosecutions  is,  that  there  has  been  no  such 
demand  for  Fame's  Political  works ;  but  that  a  similar  extension 
of  the  sale  has  taken  place  with  every  work  which  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  prosecution,  whether  political  or  theo- 
logical. 

•  Another  result  has  been,  to  enlist  on  the  side  of  Infidelity 
that  sympathy  which  human  nature  will  generally  feel  with 
those  who  are^  or  seem  to  be,  persecuted.  People  will  not 
take  their  notion  of  the  culpability  from  the  severity  of  the 
punishment ;  but  where  the  latter  is  striking,  will  be  led  to 
question  whether  the  former  was  so  great  as  they  might  other- 
wise have  imagined.  ** Pity  is  akin  to  love'';  and  when  their 
sense  of  injustice  is  roused  by  the  treatment  of  the  accused, 
they  are  in  a  fair  way  for  regarding  him  as  innocent,  and  even 
as  meritorious.  An  obvious  attempt  to  put  a  man  down  on 
account  of  his  opinions,  raises  up  for  him  coadjutors  who  would 
else  never  have  thought  or  cared  about  those  opinions.  A  little 
army  of  volunteer  shopmen  has  kept  up  the  sale  of  Carlile's 
publications,  and  still  keeps  it  up.  Every  one  enters  the  house 
well  knowing  that  his  next  removal  will  be  to  gaol ;  but  know- 
ing also  that  he  shall  have  a  successor.  The  Vice  and  Consti- 
tutional Societies,  and  the  Attorney  General,  have  co-operated 
for  a  most  portentous  creation ;  they  have  generated  the  fanati- 
cism'of  Infidelity.    Its  spirit  has  wholly  changed;  and  now 
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exhibits  aU  the  proselyting  enthuiiiaam  of  a  Sebt.  The  meanir 
which  have  formed  this  power  cannot  be  the  best  to  look  to 
for  its  destruction. . 

A  third  result  deserves  notice,  although  it  is  only  what  would 
be  anticipated  by  those  who  have  observed  the  tendency  of 
violent  controversies  to  drive  the  parties  to  extremes  in  their 
opinions,  especially  where  one  of  them  is  backed  by  political 
authority.  If  a  persecuted  man  modifies  his  notions,  it  will 
almost  infallibly  be^  to  distance  them  still  more  from  those  of 
his  persecutors^  Dorchester  Qaol  has  converted  Carlile,  it 
appears,  from  Deism  to  Atheism.  The  Age  of  Reason  was  his 
creed  at  the  time  of  the  trials  ;  but  now  his  motto  is  *'  The 
Polities  of  Paine,  and  the  Theology  of  Mirabeau."  So  by 
attempting  to  suppress  the  denial  of  Christianity  on  principles 
which  admit  the  existence  of  a  God  and  a  future  state,  we  have 
occasioned  the  open  profession  and  zealous  promulgation  of 
Atheism,  a  thing  unknown  in  America  where  there  are  no  pro- 
secutions for  blasphemy.  A  goodly  work,  indeed ;  and  a  hope-* 
fill  course  for  those  to  pursue,  who  are  really  desirous  to  preserve 
and  extend  the  influence  of  Christian  principles. 

Lst  the  abettors  of  these  prosecutions  look,  for  a  moment,  at 
tiiB  primd  facie  case  which  they  are  creating  against  Christi- 
anity. The  history  of  all  ages  and  nations  shews,  that  man  is 
a  religious  animal,  and  will  generally  have  a  religion  of  some 
sort  or  other ;  Christianity  is  allowed,  even  by  its  enemies,  to 
be  one  of  the  best  systems  of  religion,  if  not  the  most  ex- 
cellent; it  descends  to  the  present  generation  from  their  fore- 
fathers, and  the  rising  generation  is  educated  in  its  faith ;  it 
has  been,  and  is,  professed  by  the  most  excellent  men,  defended 
by  the  most  learned,  and  recommended  by  the  most  eloquent; 
we  have  an  established  clergy  of  about  18,000  educated  men, 
for  its  defence,  and  a  dissenting  ministry  of  about  8000  more, 
who  have,  thus  far,  a  common  cause ;  our  public  seminaries 
are  universally  Christian;  independently  of  the  conditions 
attached  to  filling  public  ofiices,  the  state  of  opinion  is  such  as 
to  render  avowed  or  even  suspected  unbelief^  any  thing  but 
favourable  to  a  man's  progress  in  society :  religious  periodical 
publications  are  sent  forth  in  immense  numbers,  the  sale  of  the 
Evangelical  and  Methodist  Magazines  is  upwards  of  twenty 
thousand  each,  monthly ;  and  they  can  scarcely  be  more  than 
a  moiety  of  the  whole  :  and  we  have  Bible;  Tract,  and  Prayer* 
book  Societies,  whose  annual  distribution  is,  literally,  reckoned 
by  tens  of  thousands,  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  millions  ;  it 
may  be  mentioned  as  a  sample,  that  in  the  year  of  Carlile's 
fria^^  the  Keligious  Jract  Society  added  a  million  and  a  half 
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of  tracts  to  ita  issue/  whicli  was  four  millions  in  the  preceding 
year ;  the  average  revenue  of  this  Society  is  about  £9000 ;  that 
of  the  Christian  ICnowledge  Society,  above  £50,000 ;  and  that 
of  the  Bible  Society  about  £100,000.  Now  if  religion  with  all 
this  extensive  aid,  all  these  immense  advantages  in  addition  to 
its  proper  evidence,  cannot  stand  its  ground  without  prosecutions 
for  its  support,  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  it  ought  to  falL 
Were  it  the  grossest  imposture  that  ever  existed,  here  is  force 
enough  to  enable  it  to  fi^ht  a  long  and  hard  battle  with  truth 
and  common  sense.  If  with  these  fearful  odds,  there  be  th« 
slightest  occasion  for  penalty  and  imprisonment  to  secure  iti 
ascendancy,  falsehood  may  be  at  once  branded  on  its  front; 
Those  who  contend  for  their  infliction  are  the  real  missionaries 
of  InfideUty,  and  by  far  its  most  successful  propagators. 

It  is  often  said,  that  fair  and  decorous  argument  against 
Christianity  ought  to  be  allowed,  but  not  ribaldry,  contumely^ 
reviling,  blasphemy,  &c.  Such  language,  having  been  held  ib 
Parliament,  and  on  the  Bench,  may  seem  entitled  to  some 
attention.  If  it  were  uniformly  held,  much  of  the  foregoing 
argument  might  have  been  spared ;  but  that  is  far  from  being 
the  case.  On  the  trial  of  Mrs.  Wright,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
is  reported  to  have  said,  "  the  defendant  was  not  called  on  to 
answer  any  reasonable  or  fair  discussion  on  the  truth  of  Christie 
anity  in  general,  or  any  of  its  particular  tenets.  The  law  per-* 
mitted  that  every  subject,  however  sacred,  should  be  freely^ 
yet  moderately  and  temperately  discussed ;  but  it  would  not 
yield  its  protection  to  gross  and  scandalous  calumnies  on  the 
established  faith."  And  again,  "If  the  Jury  thought  thefte 
passages  were  only  parts  of  a  fair  and  temperate  discussion  of 
the  sacred  topics  to  which  they  had  reference,  they  might 
acquit  the  defendant ;  but  if  they  considered  them  as  ^ss 
ana  indecent  attacks  on  religion,  they  must  find  her  guilty.^ 
Declarations  to  the  same  effect  have  been  repeatedly  made, 
during  the  more  recent  trials  :  yet  if  they  rightly  expound  the 
Common  Law,  it  is  at  variance  with  the  Statute ;  for  that  of 
9th  and  10th  William  and  Mary  enacts  **  that  if  any  person, 
having  been  educated  in,  or  at  any  time  made  profession  of,  the 
Christian  religion  within  this  realm,  shall  by  writing,  printing; 
teaching,  or  advised  speaking,  deny  the  Christian  religion  to  be 
true,  or  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  be  of  divine  authority,  he*shall 
&c.'':  nay  this  language  is  at  variance  with  the  precedent 
continually  referred  to,  of  Rex  v.  Woolston,  when  the  offence 
was  not  a  direct  denial,  but  an  allegorical  interpretation  of  the 
New  Testament,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Lord  Raymond; 
-'struck  at  the  very  root  of  Christianity";  the  Court  declare4 
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*'  they  would  not  suffer  it  to  be  debated  whether  to  write  against 
Christianity  in  general,  was  not  an  offence  at  common  law." 
As  this,  however,  was  law  made  by  the  Judges,  We  should 
riot  object  to  its  being  repealed,  or  mitigated  by  them;  only 
-let  them  know  their  own  minds  upon  the  subject.  Notwith- 
standing the  leg6,l  allowance  of  a  temperate  discussion  of.  the 
truth  of  Christianity  declared  on  Mrs.  Wright's  trial,  the  same 
Judge  had  declared,  on  that  of  Carlile,  that  '*  the  Court  wa^ 
bound  not  to  hear  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  questioned"; 
arid  that  "  if  the  defendant  wished  to  produce  authors  to  shew 
that  the  Christian  religion  might  be  denied,  that  could  not  be 
allowed.*'  The  charge  on  that  trial  completely  exemplifies  the 
vacillation  we  are  exposing.  The  following  passages  are 
quoted  from  it  in  the  order  in  which  they  appear  in  the  Times 
Newspaper  of  Oct.  15,  1819.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  said 
*•  that  he  had  then  (during  the  defence)  determined,  and  he 
did  not  regret  that  determination,  that  it  was  not  competent  in 
a  Christian  Court,  in  a  court  of  law,  to  rise  up  and  say,  that 
the  Christian  religion  was  not  a  religion  of  truth.''  Soon  after 
this  he  expressed  himself  as  follows  :  "  another  topic  of  defence, 
strenuously,  and  in  some  degree  properly,  urged,  was  the  danger 
of  restraining  free  discussion  and  free  inquiry.  God  forbid 
that  any  such  restraint  should  take  place !     But  they  had  to 

'  distinguish  whether  the  present  publication  was  an  instance  of 
that  free  inquiry  and  discussion,  or  a  work  of  mere  calumny 
and  ridicule."  Again:  ''The  Christian  religion  forming  part 
of  the  law  of  the  land,  it  was  not  fit  that  he  (the  defendant) 
or  any  other  person,  should  openly  deny  its.  truth."  And,  to 
complete  the  second  vacillation,  the  summing-up  concluded 
thus:  "The  whole  question  turned  on  the  character  of  the 
work,  and  that  must  now  be  collected  from  it  as  a  whole.  Was 
it  a  fair  and  candid  inquiry  ?  Look  at  those  epithets  applied 
to  the  Scriptures,  *'  a  book  full  of  Kes,"  '*  a  dangerous  heresy," 
"  an  impious  falsehood."  These  were  a  few  specimens,  and  he 
had  found  none  other  to  soften  their  effect,  or  that  indicated 

.  any  other  object,  than  to  defame  the  Bible  and  brin^  it  into 
universal  disbelief  and  contempt.  So  thinking,  it  was  his  duty, 
sitting  where  he  did,  to  express  his  opinion  to  the  Jury ;  and 
that  opinion  was,  that  this  pubUcation  was  a  work  of  calumny 
and  doffing,  and  therefore  an  unlawful  publication."  We  say 
nothing  of  the  legal  trap  in  which  a  Defendant  might  complain 
of  being  caught,  if  he  acted  upon  the  one  set  of  dicta,  and 
were  condemned  by  the  other;  We  say  nothing  of  the  disin- 
genuousness  of  claiming  merit  for  tolerating  argument,  while 
there  is  a  prospect  of  obtaining  a  conviction  on  the  score  of 
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calumny,  and  still  retaining,  as  a  dernier  resort,  the  illegality 
of  every  thing  which  tends  to  the  disproof  of  Christianity.  Our 
object  IS  merely,  to  point  out  the  inconsistency  and  mistiness  of 
the  language  held  by  the  highest  authorities  on  this  subject ; 
and  our  inference  is,  that  the  line  between  argument  and  reviling 
is  too  difficult  even  for  legal  acuteness  to  draw  ;  that  he  who 
disbelieves  and  attempts  to  disprove  Christianity  can  put  his 
ai^uments  into  no  form  which  may  not  be  pronounced  calum- 
nious and  illegal ;  and  that  therefore  the  only  mode  of  securing 
free  inquiry  from  that  restraint,  i3it  the  bare  idea  of  which  his 
Lordship  was  so  laudably  and  jpiously  horror-struck,  is  to  toler- 
ate the  one  as  well  as  the  other.  A  conclusion  which,  as  it 
may  not  be  generally  agreeable,  we  proceed  to  strengthen  by 
other  considerations. 

To  declare  that  an  act  is  legal,  but  with  the  proviso  that  it 
be   performed  in  a  gentle  and  decorous  manner,  is  opening  a 
wide  door  for  arbitrary  discretion  on  the  one  part,  and  dissatis- 
faction on  the  other.     The  difficulty  is  greatly  increased  when 
the  act  itself  is  offensive  to  those  who  sit  in  judgment  upon  thp 
nianner  of  its  performance.     Suppose  that  it  were  made  expul- 
sion from  the  House  of  Commons  to  address  the  chair  ungrace- 
fully.— ^What  a  clamour  would  there  be  for  the  unconditional 
allowance  or  prohibition  of  speech  !     Could  the  distinction  be 
accurately  ascertained,  it  would  be  hard  to  debar  the  man  of 
ungainly  habits  from  doing  that  which  he  might  think  required 
of  him  by  duty  to  his  constituents  and  his  country.     But  it  is 
infinitely  more  unjust  to  debar  a  man  who  may  have  a  com- 
prehensive and  vigorous,  though  a  coarse  and  vulgar  mind, 
from   pubUshing    his    speculations  on  theological  topics,    be- 
cause his  style  partakes  of  his  own  rudeness,  and  lacks  the 
polish  of  that  of  Hiime  or  Gibbon.     If  the  proposition  that 
Christianity  is  untrue  inay  be  legally  conveyed  to  the  mind, 
what  can'be  more  absurd  than  to  say  that  to  express  that  propo- 
sition by  certain  undefined  and  undefinable  selections  of  terms, 
shall  constitute  a  crime  ? 

So  far  as  we  can  understand  the  distinction  set  up  in  this 
catse  between  discussion  and  reviling,  it  seems  to  be  this  :  the 
one  is  a  mere  statement  of  a  fact  or  argument ;  the  other  an  ex- 
pression of  the  indignation  or  contempt  excited  in  the  writer^s 
mindby  the  doctrine  to  which  he  is  opposed.  Now  the  reason  why 
men  dislike  doctrines  is,  that  they  discern,  or  fancy  they  discern, 
an  evil  tendency  in  those  doctrines.  If  such  a  tendency  be 
demonstrated  to  the  conviction  of  the  reader,  he  will  participate 
in  the  writer's  dislike,  whether  the  latter  have  expressed  it  or 
not.     And  if   the    reader  be  not  so  convinced,  all  that  the 
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writer  says  of  his  own  dislike  will  go  for  nothing,  or  more 
probably  make  both  himself  and  his  argument  disagreeable. 
It  is  surely  inexpedient  that  such  an  appendage  should  consti- 
tute all  the  difference  between  crime  and  no  crime,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  common  rights  of  citizenship  and  a  ruinous  sentence 
of  fine  and  imprisonment :  and  the  more  so,  on  account  of  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  avoiding  some  expression  of  feeling  in 
the  discussion  of  moral  subjects.  There  is  no  mathematical 
indifference  in  Theological  controversy.  The  believer  has  it 
not;  nor  ought  he  to  exact  it  of  the  unbeliever.  The  ex- 
pression of  indignation  at  what  is  deemed  false  and  pernicious 
should  be  a  crime  in  all,  or  in  none. 

The  Bishop  of  St.  David's  describes  the  Unitarians  as  '*  God- 
denying  apostates  and  heretics,"  "blasphemers,"  "not  entitled 
to  the  name  of  Christians,^  who  **  wilfully  falsify  the  truth.'' 
The  Book  of  HomiUes,  the  yet  authoritative  manifesto  of  the 
Church  of  England,  describes  the  Catholic  worship  as  fiir  ex- 
ceeding gentile  idolatry  "in  all  wickedness,  foolishness,  and 
madness ;"  characterizes  its  practice  as  "  the  blasphemous 
bold  blazing  of  manifest  idolatry;"  and  wondejs  that  its 
votaries  should  not  "  at  the  least  have  chosen  them  a  time  of 
more  darkness,  as  meeter  to  utter  their  horrible  basphemies  in." 
(Against  Peril  of  Idolatry  part  3).  Christian  blasphemers  then 
are  tolerated ;  as  is  Christian  reviling.  Let  Justice  be  even- 
handed. 

Where  the  feelings  are  so  deeply  interested  as  they  always 
must  be  on  theological  subjects,  it  will  necessarily  happen  thiat 
the  party  attacked  will  call  that  reviling  which  the  party  at- 
tacking deems  fair  discussion.  In  the  debate  on  the  presen- 
tation of  a  petition  against  the  prosecution  of  unbelievers, 
July  1,  1823,  Mr.  WilberforcQ  observed  that,  "he  entirely 
denied  the  truth  of  the  argument  which  the  honourable  mem- 
her  (Mr.  Hume)  had  drawn  from  the  employment  of  mission- 
aries abroad.  Those  individuals  never  proceeded  to  insult  the 
prejudices  of  the  natives  of  other  countries,  by  any  gross  and 
indecent  reflections.  They  adduced  nothing  but  fair  and 
4Bober  argument  to  effect  their  purpose,"  Now  what  think  the 
Hindoos  of  these  temperate  and  unimpeachable  reasoners?  In 
the  first  number  of  the  Braminical  Magazine,  published  at 
Calcutta  in  1821,  in  both  Bengalee  and  English,  is  the  follow- 
ing account  of  them :  *^  During  the  last  twenty  years,  a  body 
ei  Ejiglish  gentlemen,  who  are  called  mismonaries,  have  been 
publicly  endeavouring  in  several  ws^s  to  convert  the  Hindoos 
and  Musselmans  to  Christianity.  The  first  way  is  that  of 
publishing  and  distributing  among  the  natives  various  books. 
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large  and  small^  reviling  both  religions,  and  abusing^  and 
ridiculing  the  gods  and  saints  of  the  former."  Mr.  Wilber- 
force^s  chaiucter  of  the  missionary  publications  is  probably 
correct.  It  is  looking  at  the  same  object  from  different 
positions  that  makes  all  the  difference.  Suppose  one  were  to 
describe  die  orthodox  party  in  the  church  ot  England  as  **  a 
generation  of  vipers;'*  and  another  to  characterize  the  esta- 
blished priesthood  as  "hypocrites,"  "fools  and  bUnd/'  men 
who  "  strain  at  a  gnat  and  swallow  a  camel,"  what  would  Mr. 
Wilberforce  call  it?  It  would  not  be  true;  but  that  is  not  the 
question*  The  objects  of  such  accusations  never  admit  their 
truth ;  nor  were  similar  expressions  indicted,  would  an  English 
court  allow  evidence  of  their  truth  to  be  adduced.  Or  suppose 
that  in  any  publication  of  the  present  day  it  were  affirmed 
that,  *'we  know  that**  the  God  of  the  established  religion  "is 
nothing  in  the  world."  Would  not  this  be  reviling?  Let  such 
men  as  Mr.  Wilberforce  reflect  on  the  lengths  to  which  their 
principles  would  extend  in  a  different  age  and  country,  and 
imder  a  different  estabUshment. 

The  effect  of  even  just  censure  is  commonly  to  rouse  in- 
dignant feelings,  much  more  so  of  that  which  is  known  to  be 
altogether  groundless.  The  more  abusive  an  unbeliever  is, 
the  less  likely  is  he  to  make  an  impression  even  on  the  most 
uninformed.  If  unable  to  judge  of  tlie  controversy  in  any 
other  way,  they  will  decide  on  the  same  principle  as  the  honest 
countryman,  who  was  present  at  a  disputation  in  Latin,  and  knew 
which  of  the  disputants  had  the  worst  of  it  by  his  Tailing  into  a 
passion.  Indeed,  in  proportion  to  the  want  of  information  is  ge- 
nerally the  disposition  to  resent  any  attack  upon  opinions  which 
are  held  in  reverence.  That  disposition  is  sufficiently  strong  in 
all,  to  make  every  appearance  of  insult  operate  as  a  deduction 
from  the  force  of  the  argument  with  which  it  is  blended.  To 
allow  the  publication  of  infidel  works,  cleansed  of  passages 
which  are  liable  to  that  imputation,  especially  while  Christian 
works  undergo  no  such  expurgatory  process,  would  obviously 
place  unbelief  in  a^  far  more  advantageous  position  than  it  now 
occupies*  So  to  contrive,  that  in  any  controversy,  all  the 
writers  on  one  side  should  publish  only  the  effusions  of  pure 
mtellect,  thorou^ty  weeded  from  all  indications  of  human 
frailty,  of  prejudice  and  passion,  of  misrepresentation,  acrimony, 
and  reviling,  woirid  be,  to  give  them  a  most  undue  and  un- 
desirable advantage.  Their  arguments  mi^ht  be  few  and 
feeble,  but  the  time 'of  candour  and  moderation  in  which  they 
were  urged,  wouBligive  them  adventitious  force.  They  would 
glide  along  like  ^i6  American  serpent  divested  of  its  rattle ; 
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no  more  nuissance  from   their  noise^   but  much  more  danger 
of  their,  bite. 

A  libel  is  a  crime  because  it  tends  to  a  breach  of  the  peace* 
With  personal  libels  this  may  be  the  case,  but  there  is  some-; 
thing  rather  preposterous  in  applying  this  position  to  theolo- 
gical discussions.  Who  is  likely  ;to  be  instigated .  to  outrage, 
by  the  pubUcation  of  the  Age  of  Reason?— The  .Christian, 
one  of  whose  objections  to  mat  work  is,  that  it  denies  the 
obligation  of  loving  our  enemies,  and  doing  good  to  them  that 
despitefuUy  use, us,  and  turning  the  right  cheek  when  the  left 
i«  smitten  ?  Was  it  ever  apprehended  tnat  any  of  our  Bishops, 
Priests,  or  Deacons,  would  invite  Mr.  Carlile  to  meet  them  at 
at  Chalk  Farip?  Or  is  the  danger  on  the  other  side,  from 
his  converts  ?  If  so,  it  can  only  be  aggravated  by  proceedings 
which  tend  to  increase  their  numbers,  and  inspire  them  with 
the  zeal  and  hatred,  of  a  sect  persecuted  for  its  opinions. 
Tendencies  are  best  ascertained  by  facts.  The  increased  cir- 
culation of  Deistical  works  commenced  in  1819,  and  the  coun- 
try has  certainly  not  been  since  more  disturbed  than  in  the 
five  preceding  years,  nor  have  we  heard  of,  breaches  of  the 
peace  actually  traced  to  their  influence.  Were  it  so,  govern- 
ment is  quite  strong  enough  to  keep  .the  peace,  without  resort- 
ing to  the  very  questionable,  and,  on  other  accounts,  inexpe- 
dient means  of  persecution  for  opinions. 

The  palmary  argument  for  these  prosecutions,  that  they  are 
needful  to  protect  the  poor  and  ignorant,  has  been  kept  in  view 
through  the  foregoing  remarks,  and  we  think  refuted.  If  their 
effect  be,  to  excite  sympathy  with  the  persons,  and  give  in- 
creased circulation  to  the  works,  prosecuted ;  if  the  poor  have 
that  ability  to  judge,  which  is  implied  in  the  enlarged  supply  of 
religious  publications  for  their  use ;  if  the  clergy,  established 
and  non-established,  have  any  tolerable  portion  of  that  zeal, 
talent,  and  respectability  of  character,  which  is  supposed  in 
order  to  justify  the  expenditure  of  supporting  their  profession ; 
if  the  poor  and  ignorant  be  not  less  likely  than  others  to  be 
irritated  by  the  language  of  insult  towards  their  opinions,  and 
soothed  by  that  pf  respect ;  then  are  the  prosecutions  not  ne- 
cessary for  their  defence,  nor  do  they  act  as  a  defence  at  all,  - 
but,  on  the  contrary,  multiply  the  existing  perils  and  create 
new  ones.  If  fears  still  remain,  give  them  education.  Let 
them  have  it  as  extensively  and  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Every 
body  allows  that  there  is  no  danger  now  to  the  educated  class. 
Let  there  be,  no  other  class.  This  may  not  bean  immedia.te 
remedy  ;  but  it  is. the  only  effective  and  perpaanent  one.  It  is 
^eady  in  active  operation,  and  its  force  must  continually  in- 
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crease.  But  at  the  same  time  that  popular  education  holds 
forth  a  pledge  of  the  triumph  of  truth  over  error,  the  redemp- 
tion of  that  pledge  can  only  be  postponed  and  impeded  by  the 
suppression  of  discussion.  To  give  the  one,  and  attempt  by 
legal  violence  to  withhold  the  other ;  to  enlighten  the  poor,  and 
yet  continue  to  treat  them  as  if  they  were  in  the  grossest 
Ignorance,  must  infallibly  make  matters  worse.  When  the 
appetite  of  knowledge  is  excited,  to  refuse  its  gratification  is 
most  perilous.  We  Dorrow  a  few  sentences  on  this  point  from 
a  work  which,  on  account  of  the  continuity  of  the  argument, 
can  scarcely  be  quoted  without  injury  to  its  merits,  but  which 
we  are  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  notice,  being  convinced  that 
it  only  requires  to  be  generally  read,  for  its  author  to  take  his 
place  in  the  very  first  rank  of  the  Intellectual  Benefactors  of 
his  species.  "  The  universal  education  of  the  poor,  which  no 
earthly  power  can  prevent,  although  it  may  retard  it,  is  loudly 
demanded  by  the  united  voices  of  the  moralist  and  politician. 
But  if  the  people  are  enlightened  at  all,  it  is  unavailing  and  in- 
consistent to  resort  to  half  measures  and  timid  expedients ;  to 
treat  them  at  once  as  men  and  as  children ;  to  endow  them 
with  the  power  of  thinking,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  fetter  its 
exercise ;  to  make  an  appeal  to  their  reason,  and  yet  to  distrust 
its  result ;  to  give  them  the  stomach  of  a  lion  and  feed  them 
with  the  aKment  of  a  lamb.  The  promoters  of  the  universal 
education  of  the  poor  ought  to  be  aware,  that  they  are  setting 
in  motion,  or  at  least  accelerating  the  action  of  an  engine  too 
powerful  to  be  controlled  at  their  pleasure,  and  likely  to  prove 
fatal  to  all  those  parts  of  their  own  systems,  which  rest  not  on 
the  solid  foundation  of  red,lity.  They  ought  to  know,  that  they 
are  necessarily  giving  birth  to  a  great  deal  of  doubt  and  inves- 
tigation; that  they  are  undermining  the  power  of  prejudice^ 
and  the  influence  of  mere  authority  and  prescription ;  that  they 
are  creating  an  immense  number  of  keen  inquirers  and  original 
thinkers,  whose  intellectual  force  will  be  turned,  in  the  first 
instance,  upon  those  subjects  which  are  dearest  to  the  heart 
and  of  most  importance  to  society."  —Essays  on  the  Formation 
and  Publication  of  Opinions,  p^  148. 

Independently  of  the  vagueness  of  the  law  itself  under 
which  unbelievers  have  been  tried ;  which  law  seems  to  be 
nothing  more  than  inference  from  tKe  fact,  that  several  judges 
have  declared  Christianity  to  be  parcel  of  the  common  law  j 
there  have  been  various  circumstances  attending  its  enforce- 
ment, which  were  ill  adapted  *to  promote  the  avowed  object. 
Arguments  for  the  truth,  and  panegyrics  on  the  excellence  of  a 
system  of  religion,  do  not  read  pleasantly  in  a  trial,  during 
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which  the  accused  is  authoritatively  silenced,  should  lie 
attempt  their  refutation.  Not  that  courts  of  justice  are  meet 
places  for  theological  discussion  ;  but  if  they  be  so  employed 
to  cast  odium  on  the  opinions  of  a  defendant^  it  seems  reason- 
able to  men,  unlearned  in  the  law,  that  he  should  have  equal 
privilege  of  speech.  Simple  interruption  is,  however,  a  much 
Ws  evil  than  that  of  being  repeatedly  fined  by  the  judge 
during  a  defence,  as  was  the  case  on  Davison's  trial  before  Mr. 
Justice  Best.  And  even  this  is  more  tolerable  than  being  tried 
by  the  very  jury,  which,  only  two  days  before,  had  convicted  a 
defendant  for  the  sale  of  the  same  work,  as  in  the  case  of 
Barkley,  and  whose  deliberating  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
upon  tneir  verdict,  although  they  had  not  hesitated  at  all  upon 
the  former  trial,  has  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  conflict 
between  what  consistency  was  supposed  to  require  of  them  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  eflect  of  the  eloquent  and  admirable 
plea  for  toleration  delivered  by  the  defendant's  counsel,  Mr. 
Hill,  on  the  other^  And  this  is  still  less  oflensive  than  the 
manner  in  which  the  Zetetic  Society  in  Edinburgh  was  treated. 
That  Society  consisted  of  persons  whose  opinions  were  too  free 
for  the  Kirk,  and  whose  habits  were  too  orderly  for  the  tavern. 
They  neither  printed,  sold,  nor  publicly  delivered  any  thing 
hostile  to  the  religion  of  their  country,  but  associated  to  form  a 
library,  read  a  philosophical  or  theological  essay  in  turn,  and 
discuss  its  subject  and  arguments :  a  few  strangers  came  to 
their  pl£(,ce  of  meeting,  and  occasionally  spoke  ;  the  first  being 
allowed  under  the  notion  that  it  was  not  legal  to  exclude  them, 
and  the  second,  when  claimed,  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  un- 
fairness. Every  variety  of  opinion  was  allowed ;  and  the  pre- 
servation of  order,  temper,  and  the  necessary  restrictions  as  to 
time,  were  all  the  restraint  imposed.  Would  that  every  infidel, 
and  every  believer  too,  in  the  British  empire  employed  his 
Sunday  morning  as  inoflfensively  !  Thus  they  went  on  for  about 
two  years  and  a  half,  till  November  1822,  when,  in  the  middle  of 
a  debate,  in  rushed  the  sheriff*  with  a  number  of  police  men,  took 
down  their  names,  searched  them  all  for  books  and  papers,  seized 
their  little  library,  part  of  which,  being,  in  liis  opinion,  libellous 
was  never  returned,  and  carried  off*  the  president  and  two 
members  to  prison,  who  were  detained  fof  tnree  days  and  then 
liberated  on  bail,  vrith  an  accusation  of  blasphemy  hanging  over 
their  heads  for  six  months.  This  was  the  more  formidable  as 
they  were  not  aware,  any  more  than  the  Lord  Advocate  himself, 
or  almost  any  body  else  at  the  time,  that  the  Scotch  acts 
against  blasphemy  were  totally  repealed  by  63  Geo.  iii.  c.  160, 
although  it  merely  altered  the  law,  as  to  England,  in  favour  of 
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Unitarians.     The  administration  of  justice  assumed  a  yet  more 
portentous  form  during  the  recent  tnals  at  the  Old  Bailey,  when 
not  only  was  a  prisoner  obhged  to  close  his   defence  prema- 
turely, in  consequence  of  physical  exhaustion,  a  few  moments 
for  refreshment  being  refused  him,  although  the  Court  was  so 
fatigued  as  to  adjourn  immediately  after  the  trial  ;  but  the  sen- 
tences varied  from  six  months  imprisonment  to  three  years,  for 
the  very  same  olBTencey  as  the  Court  happened  to  be  pleased 
or  displeased  with  the  course  of  argument  pursued  by  the  de- 
fendant.    But  the  inflictions   on  Uarlile   himself  surpass  all 
the  rest  in  severity.     Fines  to  the  amount  of  1,500/.,  and  im- 
prisonment for  three  years ;  his  stock  and  furniture  immediately 
seized,  and,  with  a  trifling  exception,  neither  sold  nor  restored  ; 
his  wife  and  sister  suffering  with  him,  and  in  addition  to  the 
privation  of  liberty,  enduring  treatment  for  which,  if  a  tenth  of 
what  he  says  be  true,  brutahty  is  too  soft  a  term ;  his  stock  again 
seized  as  it  again  began  to  accumulate  ;  and  his  imprisonment 
prolonged  (apparently  it  will  last  for  life),  because  he  cannot 
pay  fines  when  the  very  means  for  doing  so  have  been  wrested 
from  him — Is  this  a  process  either  to  make  him,  or  others, 
admire  the  benignant  spirit  of  that  religion,  whose  name  is,  we 
had  almost  said,  blasphemously  connected  with  it  ?  This  man's 
moral  character,  be  it  remembered,  is  wholly  unimpeached.     A 
public  scrutiny  of  it  has  been  dared,  and  no  doubt  private  ones 
have  taken  place.     His  sole  offence  is  the  publication  of  two 
books  which  assail  Christianity,  it  may  be  in  an  abusive,  but 
therefore  in  an  ineffective  manner,  and  which  nobody  is  com- 
pelled to  read.     Why,  according  to  the  usual  treatment  of 
offenders,  Mr.  Carlile  might,  for  this  amount  of  punishment, 
have  revelled  in  crime.     He  might  have  debauched  half  the 
Ladies^  boarding-schools   in  London  by   the   introduction  of 
obscene  pictures.     He  might  have  committed  adultery  with  all 
the  tradesmen's  wives  in  Fleet- street.   He  might  have  practised 
cheating  and  robbery  in  twenty  different  forms.      He  might 
have  been  repeatedly  guilty  of  manslaughter,  if  the  circum- 
stances were  not  of  a  very  aggravated  description.     In  short, 
he  might  have  been  that  nuisance  to  society  wnich  Divines  say 
unbelief  tends  to  produce ;    but  which,  it   it  be  produced,  is 
easily  and  effectivdy  suppressed  by  the  legislature,   whose 
powers  are  vainly  or  mischievously  exerted  against  mere  opinion. 
To  this  phrase,  so  frequently  parroted,  that  Christianity  is  part, 
or  parcel  of  the  law  of  England,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible 
to  affix  any  definite  meaning.    We  can  make  no  sense  of  it,  but 
what  is  fatal  to  "the  purpose  for  which  it  is  repeated.     Chris- 
tianity consists  of  facts,  doctrines,  and  precepts.    A  profession 
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of  belief  in  the  divine  authority  of  the  whole,  may  be  made  part 
of  a  code ;  but  unless  belief  were  a  voluntary  act,  or  falsehood 
a  Christian  duty,  such  an  enactment  would  be  rather  the  ex- 
clusion than  the  incorporation  of  Christianity.  Legal  authority 
may  be  conferred  on  its  precepts  ;  at  least,  so  far  as  they  relate 
to  actions  ;  but  Carlile  m  Dorchester  gaol,  stripped  of  his  pro- 
perty, and  after  the  three  years  of  confinement,  to  which  he  was 
sentenced,  have  expired,  kept  there  till  he  shall  pay  «£1600, 
is  rather  a  singular  commentary  upon  doing  as  we  would  be 
done  by.  Is  the  Old  Testament  part  of  the  law,  as  well  as  the 
New  ?  If  so,  we  gain  a  clear  definition  of  blasphemy,  and  that 
is  more  than  our  law  books  can  furnish.  The  Mosaic  Code  has 
but  one  clause  upon  this  offence  (Leviticus  xxiv),  and  that  restricts 
it  to  cursing  the  Deity ;  an  offence  presupposing  belief  in  his 
existence,  and  malignant  feeling  towards  him ;  and,  therefore, 
an  offence,  the  perpetration  of  \vhich  is  scarcely  possible  in  the 
present  state  of  opinion,  either  by  believer  or  unbeliever.  Nor 
did  the  Mosaic  Code  require  any  belief  in  a  future  state,  without 
which,  it  is  now  affirmed,  society  cannot  exist.  The  Sadducees, 
who  denied  that  doctrine,  and  publicly  argued  against  it,  were 
not  only  tolerated,  but  had  their  full  share  of  the  government. 
And  because  this  is,  in  some  sense  or  other,  parcel  of  our  law,  it 
follows  that  penalties  should  be  profusely  levied  on  all  who 
hold  their  opinions.  Will  intolerance  fly  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment to  the  New  ?  From  a  system  of  severity  to  one  of  mercy  ? 
The  Author  of  the  "  Address  to  Deists"  follows  her  there,  and 
we  shall  give  some  extracts  from  his  summary  of  this  part  of 
the  common  law  of  England.  After  commenting  on  the  total 
absence,  in  the  New  Testament,  of  any  warrant  for  having  re- 
course to  any  other  means,  than  those  of  argument  and  persua- 
sion, even  with  the  most  virulent  opposers,  he  thus  proceeds  :— 

'.  It  is  suflficient  to  exculpate  Christianity  from  the  charge  of  intoler- 
ance, to  show  that  the  New  Testament  contains  notMng  to  authorize  its 
adherents  to  inflict  punishments  on  its  opposers ;  but  it  is  expedient  to 
add,  that  if  it  says  nothing  in  favour  of  such  a  course,  it  says  much 
against  it.  To  employ  secular  force  for  its  advancement  is  equally  incon- 
sistent with  the  example  of  Christ,  and  with  his  instructions. 
^  '  When  the  apostle  Peter  was  representing  the  propriety  of  suffering 
patiently,  even  when  suffering  for  doing  well,  he  enforced  Ids  ideas  bv 
a  reiference  to  tbe  personal  demeanour  oi  him,  who  was  regarded  by  his 
ireaders  with  the  highest  reverence.  "  Hereunto"  says  he,  "  were  ye 
called :  because  Christ  also  suffered  for  us,  leaving  us  an  example  that 
ye  should  follow  his  steps."  And  what  were  the  particulars  of  that  ex- 
ample thus  exhibited  for  their  imitation  ?  The  apostle  continues  thus ; 
'^  who  did  no  sin,  neither  was  guile  found  in  his  mouth ;  who  when  he 
was  reviled,  reviled  not  again :  when  he  suffered,  he  threatened  not ; 
but  committed  himself  to  him  that  judgeth  righteously." 
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'  In  his  case^  offences  against  the  individual  were  offences  against  reli- 
gion. Christ  and  Chrisdanity  are  inseparable.  He  who  reviled  the 
Redeemer^  dishonoured  the  doctrine  wluch  he  delivered,  the  miracles 
which  he  wrought,  and  the  God  from  whom  he  came.  "  He  that  de« 
spiseth  me,  despiseth  him  that  sent  me."  But  though  offences  against 
him  were  attended  with  this  extraordinary  aggravation,  he  has  left  us 
an^xample  of  the  meekest  endurance.  Was  it  not,  it  may  safely  be 
asked  of  any  man  who  has  once  read  the  memoirs  of  Jesus,  given  by  the 
Evangelists, — ^was  it  not  a  trait  in  his  character,  which  perpetually 
forced  itself  upon  your  attention,  that  he  was  remarkably  patient  under 
injuries,  and  ready  to  forgive  ?  Was  it  not  fact,  that,  '^  as  a  lamb  that 
is  led  to  the  slaughter,  and  as  a  sheep  before  her  shearers  is  dumb,  so  he 
opened  not  his  mouth  ?**  Did  he  not,  even  when  greatly  displeased  at 
the  hardness  of  heart,  and  inveterate  wickedness  of  disposition  which 
his  adversaries  displayed,  withhold  any  vindictive  exercise  of  the  mira- 
culous powers  attributed  to  him  by  his  historians ;  which,  if  real,  he 
might  have  really  employed  against  them;  which,  if  feigned,  might 
have  been  feigned  for  purposes  of  terror,  as  easily  at  least,  as  for  pur- 
poses of  kindness?  Did  he  not,  with  his  d3dng  breath,  offer  a  prayer 
for  those,  who,  according  to  Christian  belief,  had  committed  the  stu- 
pendous crime  of  hunting  down,  and  through  malicious  misrepresenta- 
tions and  perjured  witnesses,  causing  to  be  condemned  the  benevolent 
Jesus,  the  Lord  of  Glory  ?  Can  we-  imagine  this  same  Jesu^,  going  on 
a  certain  day  to  Pilate,  to  complain  that  the  Rabbles  had  represented 
him  as  a  colleague  of  Satan,  who  cast  out  devils  by  the  assistance  of 
Beelzebub,  and  requesting  that  they  might  be  committed  to  prison  ? 
Can  we  conceive  of  him  as  sending  his  disciples  to  the  Roman  governor, 
to  demand  punishment  on  those  who  had  spoken  such  blasphemous 
words  against  their  Master  ?  If  such  a  record  were  found  in  one  of  the 
Gospels,  should  we  not  look  on  it  with  a  suspicious  eye,  on  account  of 
its  dissimilarity  to  the  rest  of  his  deportment  ?' 

Again : 

*  Tne  evangelists  testify  that  Jesus  Christ  gave  his  disciples  reason  to 
expect,  that,  after  his  decease,  their  principles  would  be  aspersed,  their 
characters  vilified,  and  their  persons  exposed  to  persecution.  The  evils 
which  they  state  him  to  have  predicted,  all  history  assures  us  came  upon 
them.  Whether  deservedly  or  not,  the  first  Christians  received  from 
those  among  whom  they  dwelt,  the  most  decisive  tokens  of  enmity. 
Pagans  were  incensed  against  the  men  who  impugned  the  deity  of  their 
gods ;  and  Jews  maddened  with  rage  against  the  worshippers  of  the 
crucified  Nazarene.  "  That  worthy  name  by  which  they  were  called," 
was  stigmatized  in  their  hearing,  as  the  symbol  of  whatever  was  to  be 
contemned  or  detested ;  and  when  they  deHvered  their  most  solemn  and 
affectionate  discourses,  their  auditors,  not  unfrequently  *'were  filled 
with  envy,"  and  spake  against  the  things  which  they  delivered,  *'  con- 
tradictiiig  and  blaspheming."  Something  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
towards  its  opponents,  may  be  ascertained  through  these  circumstances. 
If  we  can  learn  what  was  Ihe  duty  of  a  Christian  then,  to  the  utterer 
of  blasphemous  speeches,  we  may  thence  infer  the  duty  of  a  Christian 
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novr,  to  the  publisher  of  blasphemous  tracts.  Now  the  sum  of  the 
directions  given  hy  Jesus  to  his  Apostles  in  proi^iect  of  these  scenes, 
end  hy  the  Apostles  to  their  fellow  Christians  who  were  suffering  in 
them,  seems  to  be,  that  they  should  leave  their  cause  with  God  as  their 
sole  avenger ;  and  in  the  interim  instead  of  retaliating  on  their  oppo- 
nents, shmild  seek  their  welfare.  The  language  of  Christ  was,  "  love 
your  enemies ;  bless  them  that  curse  you ;  do  good  to  them  that  hate 
you ;  and  pray  for  them  that  despitefully  use  you  and  persecute  you." 
The  language  of  the  Apostles  to  their  fellow  sufferers  was  in  the  same 
temper :  "  Not  rendering  evil  for  evil,  or  railing  for  railing ;  but  con- 
trary wise,  blessing ;  knowing  that  ye  are  thereunto  called,  that  you 
should  inherit  a  blessing. — If  ye  suffer  for  righteousness  sake,  happy 
are  ye;  and  be  not  afraid  of  their  terror,  neither  be  troubled;  but 
sanctify  the  Lord  in  your  hearts ;  and  be  ready  always  to  give  an  an- 
swer to  every  man  that  asketh  you  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  you 
with  meekness  and  fear" 

'  Could  it  have  been  thought  that  they  acted  in  the.  spirit  of  these 
injunctions,  had  they  hastened  to  the  nearest  tribunal,  and  there  pre- 
ferred accusations  against  their  adversaries,  for  having  ridiculed  their 
scriptures,  or  reviled  their  master  ?' — p.  l6,  17- 

The  whole  of  this  pamphlet  does  credit  to  the  writer's  head 
and  heart.  While  he  labours  earnestly,  and  successfully,  to 
exculpate  Christianity  from  the  charge  of  countenancing  per- 
secution, he  is  equally  solicitous  to  win  the  unbeliever  to  a 
serious  examination  of  its  evidences. 

That  Christians,  the  Author  of  whose  religion  was  tried  and 
executed  for  blasphemy,  his  own  words  during  the  trial  being 
pronounced  sufficient  evidence  against  him  by  his  sacerdotal 
judge;  Christians,  whose  prophetic  books  are  full  of  the  most 
biting  sarcasms  on  the  gods  and  worship  of  the  mightiest  em- 

f)ires ;  Christians,  who  boast  a  noble  army  of  martyrs,  whose 
ives  were  the  penalty  of  their  avowed  departure  from  the  reli- 
gion of  their  country;  Christians,  whose  missionaries  are 
striving  in  every  region  of  the  earth  to  bring  other  religions 
"  into  disbelief  and  contempt  ;'*  Christians,  Protestant  Chris- 
tians, whose  reformers  perished  in  the  dungeon  or  at  the  stake 
as  heretics,  apostates,  and  blasphemers;  Christians,  whose 
religion  breathes  charity,  liberty,  and  mercy,  in  every  line ; 
that  they  having  gained  the  power  to  which  so  long  they  were 
victims,  should  employ  it  in  the  self-same  way,  and  strive  to 
crush  the  opposition  oi  opinion,  or  of  passion  even,  by  vindic- 
tive persecution,  is  most  monstrous.  The  inconsistency  shall 
not  remain  for  want  of  being  exposed.  That  indeed  is  certain, 
without  our  efforts.  Mr.  Hume  has  repeatedly  drawn  the 
attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  subject ;  and  we 
hope  will  continue  so  to  do.     The  disgrace  is  felt,  and  always 
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lias   been   felt;   and  had  we  aimed  to  impress  by  authority 
Tather  than  by  argmnent^  our  'pages  might  have  been  filled 
^th  appropriate  extracts.    Archbishop  Seeker,  Bishops  Lowth, 
"Warburton,  and    Watson,  of  the  church  of  England;    Drs. 
dampbell  and  Gerard,  of  the  church  of  Scotland ;    Drs.  Chan- 
dler, Lardner,  and  Kippis,  of  the  English  Dissenters,  have  all 
deprecated   the  prosecution   of  unbelievers.      Their  tolerant 
spirit,  their  enlightened  view  of  the  real  interests  of  religion, 
is  not  extinct.     Mr.  Hume  last  year  presented  a  petition  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  it  was  only  by  accident  that  a  similar 
one  was  not  presented  to  the  Lords  by  the  venerable  Bishop 
of  Norwich,  signed  by  upwards  of  2,000  members  of  Chris- 
tian congregations,  and  about  100  ministers,  including  clergy- 
men of  the  established  church  and  dissenting  preachers,  and 
persons  of  the  most  opposite  theological  opinions.    We  heartily 
join  in  its  concluding  prayer,  that  tne  House  would  '*  take  into 
consideration  the  prosecutions  carrying  on,  and  the  punish- 
ments already  inflicted  upon  unbelievers,  in  order  to  exonerate 
Christianity  from  the  opprobrium  and  scandal  so  unjustly  cast 
upon  it,  of  being  a  system  that  countenances  intolerance  and 
persecution  :"  and  not  only,  we  will  add,  in  order  so  to  exone* 
rate  Christianity,  but  also  to  render  equal  justice  to  believer 
and  unbeliever ,  and  not  add  to  the  misfortune  of  Infidelity  the 
privation  of  civil  rights,  and  the  endurance  of  legal  penalties. 

r 

Art.  II.  Observations  on  the  Effects  produced  by  the  Expenditure  of 
Government  during  the  Restriction  oj  Cash  Payments,  By  William 
Blake,  Esq.  F.R.S.  pp.  121.     London,  Murray,  1823. 

A  LTHOUGH   the   clamour  of  the   agriculturists  has  been 
silenced,  for  a  time,  by  the  return  of  comparatively  high 

i)rices ;  and  although  the  questions  to  which  it  gave  rise  have 
ost  that  peculiar  interest,  which  temporary  circumstances  had 
conferred  upon  them ;  we  deem  no  apology  necessary  for  laying 
before  our  readers  a  review  of  a  pamphlet,  in  which  are  pro- 
pounded, and  from  no  mean  authonty,  not  only  the  most 
incorrect  views  on  the  causes  of  agncultural  distress,  but 
various  errors  of  a  more  general  nature,  and  aflecting  the  vital 
parts  of  the  science  of  political  economy. 
Mr.  Blake  begins  his  pamphlet  by  the  following  words : 

'  There  never,  perhaps,  was  a  period  which  presented  to  the  political 
economist  so  many  interesting  objects  of  enquiry  as  that  which  has 
occurred  during  the  continuance,  and  since  the  termination  of  the  late 
yrar.  Peace,^  instead  of  its  accustomed  attendant  blessings,  seems  to 
We  brought  calamity  and  distress  upon  almost  every  class  of  society  ; 
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and  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed  appear  to  be  so  peculiar 
and  anomalous^  as  scarcely"  to  admit  of  a  satisifactory  solution.  We 
have  seen  land^  proprietors  without  rents ;  farmers  and  manufacturers 
without  a  market;  the  monied  capitalist  ready  to  lend^  and  the 
in^erchant  not .  wanting  to  borrow ;  a  redundant  capital^  yet  a  re- 
dundant population ;  and  the  industrious  poor  compelled  to  apply^  like 
mendicants^  at  the  parish  workhouse.'  p.  1. 

Before  broaching  a  theory  to  explain  an  alleged  fact,  it 
would  have  been  better  if  Mr.  Blake  had  first  ascertained 
whether  the  fact  itself  was  real.  To  us  he  appears  to  have 
pursued  a  contrary  course.  He  first  started  a  theory ;  and 
because  it  suited  his  theory  that  there  should  be  universal 
distress,  he  persuaded  himself  that  universal  distress  existed. 
We  confess,  however,  that  it  has  hitherto  escaped  our  obser- 
vation. We  neither  saw  nor  heard  it,  except  in  the  cant  of 
the  agriculturists.  Distress  among  the  landlords,  there  un- 
doubtedly was  :  as  much  distress  as  is  implied  in  the  necessity 
of  contracting  the  expenses  to  w^hich  they  had  become  ha- 
bituated in  the  days  of  that  good  fortune,  which  was  altogether 
unlooked-for  and  unearned,  and  of  which,  had  they  studied 
general  principles,  instead  of  scoflSng  at  them,  they  w^ould 
nave  foreseen  the  speedy  termination.  All  classes,  however, 
not  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  the  land,  were  so  far 
from  partaking  in  the  d.gricultural  distress,  that  they  were 
actually  in  the  enjoyment  of  unexampled  prosperity.  A  few 
years  before,  the  manufacturers  complained  of  distress:  but 
then,  rents  were  high,  and  landlords  insolent.  Similar  vicissi- 
tudes of  distress  and  prosperity — to-day,  agricultural  prosperity 
and  manufacturing  distress— to-morrow,  agricultural  distress 
and  manufacturing  prosperity,  may  be  expected  to  recur 
again  and  again  without  end,  unless  our  corn  laws  should  be 
repealed,  or  the  seasons  should  cease  to  vary.  But,  although 
we  are  aware  that,  in  the  estimation  of  a  great  majority  of 
members  of  parliament,  the  "  landed  interest"  is  the  nation, 
and  agricultural  distress  is  national  ruin,  it  is  not  so  in  ours; 
and  we  are  very  sceptical  as  to  that  universal  distress,  of  which, 
at  one  time,  we  heard  so  much.  Even  Mr.  Blake  cannot 
assert  it  without  contradicting  himself.  "  A  redundant  capital, 
yet  a  redundant  population  -y  in  other  words,  too  much  to  eat, 
and  too  many  mouths  to  eat  it. 

The  great  fluctuations,  however,  which  have  taken  place 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  in  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce, 
are  highly  interesting  phenomena,  and  every  plausible  attempt 
to  explain  them  is  worthy  of  some  attention.  The  ability, 
moreover,  which  Mr.  Blake  has  displayed,  even  in  the  support 
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of  what  we  deem  erroneous  doctrines^  and  his  general  ac- 
quaintance^ in  which  he  is  excelled  by  few,  with  the  science  of 
political  economy,  give  an  importance  *to  his  errors,  even 
^eater  than  they  derive  from  the  nature  of  the  subject :  since> 
if  it  can  be  shewn  that  even  he  could  urge  in  their  defence  no 
arguments  which  may  not  be  satisfactorily  refuted,  the  true 
doctrines  on  this  subject  may  be  considered  as  placed  beyond 
the  reach  pf  dispute. 

There  are  three  causes,  to  some  one,  or  more,  of  which,  the 
fluctuations  in  prices  have  been  attributed : 

1st.  The  alterations  in  the  currency. 

2dly.  War>  and  the  transition  from  war  to  peace. 

3dly.  The  varieties  of  the  seasons. 

Mr.  Tooke,  in  his  excellent  work  on  High  and  Low  Prices, 
enters  into  a  detailed  examination  of  these  three  suppositions  ; 
and  arrives  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  variations  in  prices  were 
owing,  in  some  degree,  to  the  alterations  in  the  currency,  but 
mainly  to  the  seasons,  and  in  no  degree  to  war,  except  in  as  far 
aa  it  tended  to  .obstruct  the  supply  of  imported  commodities; 
In  this  opinion  we  fully  coincide.  To  take  even  a  cursory  view 
of  the  evidence  upon  which  it  is  founded,  forms  no  part  of  our 
present  purpose,  and  we  must  be  content  with  referring  the 
reader  to  Mr.  Tooke's  work.* 

Mr.  Blake  has  adopted  the  theory  of  war  demand  :  and  upon 
this  hypothesis,  he  endeavours  to  account,  not  only  for  tnat 
portion  of  the  fluctuations  in  prices,  which  Mr.  Tooke  ascribes 
to  the  seasons,  but  even  for  that  portion  which  Mr.  Tooke  (in 
conjunction,  we  believe,  with  all  other  political  economists, 
except  Mr.  Blake)  ascribes  to  the  alterations  in  the  currency. 
Mr.  Blake,  in  fact,  denies  that  any  depreciation  whatever  took 
place  during  the  Bank  restriction:  and  to  prove  this,  is  the 
ostensible  object  of  his  pamphlet. 

*  There  can  be  no  doubt,'  says  he,  '  that,  subsequently  to  the  re- 
striction on  cash  pa3nnents  in  1797^  every  symptom  that  indicates  an 
over-issue  of  paper  circulation,  and  sji  alteration  in  the  value  of  the 
currency,  has  manifested  itself.  We  have  witnessed. a  depression  of 
the  exchanges,  to  a  degree,  and  for  a  continuance,  that  has  been  .im<9 

'      -  -  -  rr- 

♦  We  owe  Mr.  Tooke  an  apology  for  not  having  reviewed  his  work. 
But  we  should  have  done  it  great  injustice  by  such  a  meagre  abstract,  as 
it  would  have  been  possible  to  give  in  the  space  of  an  article.  We  flatter 
ourselves  that  we  are  rendering  a  more  useful  service  to  science,  as  well  as 
expressing  more  highly  the*  estimation  in  which  we  hold  Mr.  Tooke's 
work,  by  applying,  as  we  shall  do  in  the  present  article,  his  principles 
and  his  reasonings,  in  refutation  of  the  fallacies  with  which  his  conclusions 
liave  been  assailed. 
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exampled.  We  have  had  the  market  price  of  gold  exceediug  the  mint 
prioe^  far  beyond  the  limits  that  could  have  occurred  if  the  Bank  had 
heen  paying  in  specie.  We  have  seen  the  legislature  compelled  to  pass 
an  act  to  make  Bank  notes  a  legal  tender^  in  order  to  prevent  an  avowed 
difference  between  payments  in  gold,  and  pajrments  in  paper.  And  all 
this  accompanied  by  a  general  rise  of  price  in  most  of  the  articles  of 
consumable  produce. 

'  Now^  I  have  no  hesitation  in  admitting^  that  all  the  symptoms  just 
enumerated^  are  indications  of  an  excess  of  currency,  and  of  der 
preciation  :  and,  further,  that  an  over-issue  of  currency  could  not  ex- 
ist for  any  length  of  time,  without  producing  these  symptoms. 

'  I  have,  however,  perfectly  convinced  my  own  mind,  that  all  the 
results  above  specified,  may  have  arisen  from  causes  not  necessarily 
connected  with  an  alteration  in  the  value  of  the  currency ;  and  more- 
over, that  such  other  causes  are  not  hypothetical  merely,  but  have  been 
in  fustual  operation.'  pp.  3>  4. 

These  other  causes,  it  seems,  are  to  be  sought  for  in  the  war 
expenditure  of  government. 

'  I  have  very  little  doubt  that  the  whole  of  these  appearances  may  be 
traced,  and  will  be  found  to  have  originated,  in  the  enormous  expenditure 
occasioned  by  the  late  war,  the  extent  of  which  has  perhaps  had  no  parallel 
either  in  degree  or  duration,  and  never  before  has  been  combined  with  a 
restriction  on  pajrments  in  specie  by  the  Bank.  My  object  is,  to  shew, 
that  these  effects  not  only  may  have  arisen,  but  must  have  arisen,  from 
such  an  enormous  and  continued  expenditure,  although  the  currency 
had  remained  in  its  most  perfect  state,  and  had  been  invariably  kept  to 
the  due  proportion  which  it  ought  to  bear  in  relation  to  the  com- 
modities to  be  circulated  by  it.'  pp.  4,  5. 

'In  order  not  to  perplex  the  argument,'  he  continues,  'it  will  be 
advisable  to  divide  the  subject  into  two  distinct  parts :  in  the  first  of 
which,  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove  that  the  adverse  exchanges,  and  the 
excess  of  the  market  price  above  the  mint  price  of  bullion,  were  mainly 
caused  by  the  large  Jbreisn  expenditure  of  government : — and  in  the 
second,'  that  the  general  use  m  the  price  of  all  consumable  produce  was 
the  necessary  effect  of  circumstances  connected  with  the  war,  and  the 
increased  internal  expenditure  of  government.'  pp.  5,  6. 

Mr.  Blake  has  divided  his  work  into  two  parts,  corresponding 
with  these  two  divisions  of  his  subject.  As  the  second  part  is 
of  far  greater  importance  than  the  first,  because  it  includes  the 
peculiar  features  of  Mr.  Blake's  theory,  and  because  some  of 
the  fallacies  urged  in  it  are  very  commonly  received,  wc  shall 
hasten  to  the  discussion  of  it,  after  bestowing  upon  the  first 
part  as  few  words  as  possible,  beyond  what  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  a  satisfactory  exposition.  / 

Mr.  Blake  ascribes  the  high  premium  on  foreign  bills  to  the 
increased  demand  for  them  on  the  part  of  government  during 
the  war,  for  the  purpose  of  foreign  payments.     In  corroboration 
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of  this  ihebry,  he  states^  that  the  news  of  Buonaparte's 
landing  from  Elba,  produced  in  one  day  an  advance  of  ten  per 
cent  in  the  price  of  Dills,  arising  solely  from  the  anticipation  of 
an  increased  government  demand. 

It  might  be  asked.  Why,  after  the  premium  on  foreign  bills 

had  risen  so  much  as  to  exceed  the  expense  of  transmitting 

bullion,  when  debtors  would  of  course  find  it  more  advantageous 

to  discharge  their  debts  by  the  transmission  of  bullion  than  of 

bills,  bullion  was  not  sent  abroad,  and  the  equilibrium  by  that 

means  restored  ?     In  answer  to  this  objection,  Mr.  Blake  ad* 

mits,  that  if  the  Bank  Restriction  Act  had  not  then  been  in 

operation,  the  process  which  we  have  described  would  actually 

have  taken  place.    As,  however,  no  gold  could  be  procured  at 

the  Bank,  it  was  necessary  to  apply  to  the  bullion-broker; 

who  would  consider  that,  by  exporting  bullion,  and  drawing  a 

bill  against  it,  which  he  could  sell  at  a  premium,  he  would  gain 

the  difference  between  the  premium  and  the  cost  of  carriage. 

If,  therefore,  instead  of  exporting  his  bullion,  he  consented  to 

sell  it  to  an  exchange  broker  for  exportation,  it  must  be  at  a 

price  which  would  afford  him  at  least  equal  profit.     And  thus, 

according  to  Mr.  Blake,  bullion  rose  in  price,  and  gave  rise  to 

the   supposition  that   our  paper    currency  was  depreciated; 

whereas  in  fact,  it  was  not  paper  which  fell,  but  gold  which 

rose.* 

This  reasoning,  we  fear,  will  not  bear  examination.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  an  absorption  of  bullion,  either  from  a  sudden 
government  demand,  or  from  any  other  cause,  may  raise  the  price 
of  bullion,  and  depress  the  exchanges  for  a  few  days,  or  even  for 
a  few  weeks;  but  it  is  well  known  by  what  process  these 
efiects  are  corrected.  A  sudden  enhancement  of  the  value  of 
the  precious  metals,  which  is  tantamount  to  a  sudden  fall  in 
the  bullion  values  of  all  commodities,  infallibly  remedies  itself, 
by  causing  an  increase  of  exports,  and  a  proportional  diminu- 
tion of  imports.  The  steps  of  this  process  are  so  very  gene- 
rally understood,  that  we  shall  not  weary  the  reader  by  tracing 
them.     Mr.  Blake  himself  does  not  call  in  question  the  genersd 

*  It  is  proper  to  remark,  although  it  is  not  altogether  essential  to  the 
argument,  that  Mr.  Blake  has  here  confounded  the  cause  with  the  eifect. 
Gold  does  not  rise,  in  consequence  of  a  fall  of  the  exchange;  on  the  con- 
trary, if  the  exchange  falls,  it  in  because  gold  has  risen.  This  will  be 
admitted,  if  we  reflect  that  persons  having  remittances  to  make,  always 
consider,  before  they  consent  to  give  a  premium  for  a  bill,  how  much  it 
will  cost  them  to  make  the  remittance  in  huUion;  the  market  price  there- 
fore, of  bullion,  entering  into  the  calculation  of  every  purchaser  of 'a  bill, 
must  necessarily  determme  the.  rate  of  exchange. 
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principle.  But  he  endeavours  to  prove  this  case  to  have  been 
an  exception.  His  argument  principally  rests  upon  the  obsta- 
cles thrown  in  the  way  of  exportation  by  the  anti-cominercial 
decrees  of  the  French  government.  Because  these  obstacles 
greatly  enhanced  the  cost  of  conveying  goods  from  this  coun- 
try to  the  continent,  he  assumes  that  tney  counteracted  the 
effect  which  the  rise  in  the  value  of  bullion  would  otherwise 
have  had  in  promoting  exportation. 

'  Some  estimate/  says  he, '  of  the  extent  of  these  difficulties,  and  of  the 
expenses  of  sending  goods  to  the  continent,  may  be  formed  from  the 
fact  that  during  the  Milan  decrees,   the  insurance  against  the  risk  of^ 
seizure  in  the  ports  of  the  Baltic  could  not  be  effected  for  a  less  premium, 
than  from  20  to  30  per  cent.'— Note  to  p.  31.* 

The  expense  of  exportation  may  have  attained  any  amount,, 
and  the  argument  might  not  be  affected  by  it.  The  ques- 
tion is,  not  what  was  the  expense,  but  whether  the  profit  ex- 
ceeded the  expense. 

It  is  necessa;ry  here  to  call  in  some  chronological  consider- 
ations. Down  to  the  year  1809,  the  difference  between  paper 
and  gold  was  a  mere  trifle.  So  early  as  the  close  of  the  year  1 807, 
the  obstacles  to  direct  commercial  intercourse  between  this  coun- 
try and  the  continent,  were  as  great  as  at  any  subsequent 
period.  From  these  facts,  two  inferences  may  be  drawn. 
First,  that,  at  a  period  when  the  alleged  cause  of  a  high  price 
of  gold  was  in  full  operation,  namefy,  a  great  foreign  expendi- 
ture, combined  with  great  difficulties  of  exportation,  tne  al- 
leged effect  nevertheless  did  not  take  place,  or,  at  least,  only 
to  a  trifling  extent;  while  two  years  afterwards,  without  any 
perceptible  increase  of  the  cause,  the  effect  sustained  a  great 

*  ■        '  . 

*  It  may  be  observed,' by  the  way,  that  Mr.  Blake  appears  in  some  degree 
sensible  of  the  weakness  of  this  part  of  his  argument.  For,  although^  that 
argument  turns  wholly  upon  the  obstructions  to  commerce,  he  scarcely 
mentions  those  obstructions  otherwise  than  incidentally. 

His  main  argument  as  stated  in  a  preceding  paragraph,  is  contained  in 
the  sixth  and  seventh  pages  of  his  work.  The  first  passage  in  which  he 
mentions  the  obstructions  to  exportation,  is  in  p.  31.    He  there  observes, 

'  At  the  time  of  the  Milan  decrees  being  enforced,  and  when  the  ports  of 
the  continent  were  shut  against  English  goods,  the  depression  of  the  ex- 
change would  no  longer  be  measured  by  the  accustomed  test  of  the  ex- 
penses of  transmitting  bullion.  The  exporter  would  have  to  contend 
against  the  charges  in  the  conveyance  of  bulky  goods;  he  must  incur  the 
expense  and  risk  of  gaining  admission  for  his  goods,  and  when  admitted, 
would  have  to  sell  them  at  low  prices,  in  consequence  of  the  supply  being 
so  much  bey 6nd  the  usual  diemand  for  consumption.' 

ThiB  reader  will  doubtless  have  observed  the  great  vagueness  of  this  pas- 
sage: such,  however,  as  it  is,  it  contains  all  which  is'  said,  otherwise  thaii 
incidentally,  and  by  allusion^  on  the  effect  of  the  obstructions  to  commerce. 
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and  sudden  augmentation ;  the  price  of  gold  having  been,  in 
April  and  May  1809,  as  high  as  £.4.  10s.  per  oz.  This  renders 
Mr.  Blake's  theory,  to  say  the  least,  improbable  :  but  there  is 
aAoth^r  consideration  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  still  more  de- 
cisive. 

'  In' the  years  1807  and  1808,  notwithstanding  the  enhanced 
expenses  of  transit,  exportation  proceeded  not  only  to  its  usual 
extent,  but  to  an  extent  rather  exceeding  the  average  of  the 
preceding  four  years :  as  is  apparent  from  the  following 
table. 

Total  official  value  of  exports  from  Great  Britain  in  the  Years 
ended  5th  January,  1804, 1805, 1806, 1807, 1808,  and  1809. 

Years  ending  5th  January.  '    Total  value. 

1804 £.31,578,495 

1805 34,451,367 

.1806 34,954,845 

1807 36,527,184 

1808 :  .       34,666,571 

1809 ,     ,      34,554,267 

At  the  end  of  this  period,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  exchange 
was  nearly  at  par,  and  gold  nearly  at  the  mint  price.  Then 
came,  •according  to  Mr.  Blake,  a  sudden  rise  of  the  value  of 
buUibp,  not  only  relatively  to  paper,  but  relatively  to  commo- 
dities :  a  rise,  let  us  suppose,  of  10  per  cent,  equivalent  to  a 
fall  of  10  per  cent  in  the  bullion  values  of  commodities.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  if  this  10  per  cent  were  the  whole  of  the 
profit  upon- exportation,  and  the  charges  exceeded  10  per  cent, 
ho  exportation  could  take  place.  But,  in  the  present  case,  the 
10  per  cent,  instead  of  being  the  whole  of  the  profit,  was 
exactly  10  per  cent  superadded,  to  a  profit  already  sufficient. 
Notwithstanding  the  obstructions  to  commerce,  goods  could  be 
exported  and  sold  with  the  ordinary  profit,  while  they  remained 
at  their  former  value  in  the  home  market.  It  follows,  that  when 
goods  fell  10  per  cent  below,  their  former  value,  the  profit  upon 
their  exportation  must  have  been  increased  by  10  per  cent.  Tney 
Could  already  be  exported  with  the  ordinary  profit ;  they  could 
now  be  exported  with  the  ordinary  profit,*  and  10  per  cent  more. 
K  will  not  b^  m^aintained,  that  an  occurrence  took  place  which 
must  necesss^ily  have  added  10  per  cent  to  the  profit  upon 
exportation,  and  that  an  increase  of  exportation  was  not  the 
consequence.  A  rise  of  three,  two,  or  even  one  per  cent,  in 
the  valtie  of  bullion,  would  have  suffix^ed  to  produce  Such  an 
expoiladion  of.  goods,  as  would  have  speedily  sunk  bullion  to 
its  former  level. 

VOL.  ij. — w.  R.  ^^ 
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This  reasoning  appears  to  ns  conclusive.  It  proves  that 
gold  neither  did,  nor  could,,  experience  a  rise  of  any  duration  as 
compared  with  commodities,  by  reason  of  the  government 
expenditure.  The  conclusion,  however,  does  not  rest  solely 
uii^  this  basis,  strong  as  it  is. 

Let  H  be  supposed  for  a  moment,  that  gold  rises  in  this  coun- 
ti^  10  per  cent ;  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  that  all  commodi^ 
ties  fall  10  per  cent,  as  compared  with  gold.  This  effect  would 
correct  itself,  partly,  as  we  have  observed,  by  promoting  export- 
ation ;  but  partly  also  by  discouraging  importation.  If  some 
commodities,  which  were  before  too  dear,  are  now  cheap 
enough,  to  be  exported;  there  are  some  commodities  also, 
whtcn  were  imported  before,  but  which,  having  fallen  in  the 
home,  without  falling  in  the  foreign  market,  can  be  imparted 
no  longer.  The  exports  therefore  would  be  increased,  the  im- 
ports diminished,  and  gold  would  be  imported,  until  prices,  in 
both  countries,  were  restored  to  their  former  level.  Suppose, 
now,  that  from  any  cause  whatever,  an  increase  of  exportation 
should  become  impossible :  the  same  result  which  was  formerly 
brought  about  by  two  causes,  increased  exportation  and  dimi- 
nished importation,  would  now  be  brought  about  by  the  latter 
cause  only.  Merchants  might  be  prevented  from  exporting  at 
a  profit,  but  they  could  not  be  forced  to  import  at  a  loss.  The 
imports  must  be  diminished:  and  as  the  inducement  to  dirni- 
nish  them  would  only  cease,  when  the  influx  of  gold  had  sunk 
that  metal  to  its  former  value,  a  much  greater  diminution  would 
be  necessary,  than  would  have  been  required  if  the  current  of 
gold  had  been  swelled  by  an  increase  of  exportation. 

If  then  we  were  to  grant  to  Mr.  Blake  th^  fuU  value  of  his 
assertion,  that  the  oostructions  to  commerce  prevented  any 
increase  of  exports,  the  refutation  would  not  be,  on  that 
account,  the  less  complete.  He  will  scarcely  contend  that 
anti^-commercial  decrees  prevent  commerce  from. being  dimi- 
nished, however  much  they  may  prevent  it  from  being  increased. 
Be.  may  urge,  indeed,  that  the  imports  were  not  in  fact 
diminished,  or  not  to  the  extent  which  would  have  been  neces^ 
sary  to  restore  the  value  of  gold.  This  we  admit :  and  we 
regard  it  as  a  decisiye  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  his  own  argu- 
men;t.  It  must,  we  think,  be  allowed,  that  if  bullion  rose  in 
value,  and  the  exports  were  not  increased,  the  imports  must 
liave  been  diminisned.  If  then  it  be.  true  that  the  imports 
w«re  not  diminished,  one  of  two  things  must  necessarily  follow. 
JSither  bullion  did  not  rise,  or,  bullion  having  risen,  the  exports 
were  increased.  Both  suppositiona  are  ^(Jjually  fatal  to  the 
hypothesis  of  Mr.  Blake. 
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If  Mr.  Biajce  should  still  hold  out  against  arguments  to  all 
^pearanee  so  convincing,  there  is  one  feet,  wlueh  we  think, 
even  he  Mtasdf  will  acknowledge  to*  be  decisive. 

In  the  yeanr  1818  and  1814,  all  obstacles  to  exportation 
were  removed ;  and  in  consequence  of  speculations  on  sup- 
plying the  continental  market  with  goods  which  had  long  been 
parti^y  excluded  from  it,  exportation  was  going  on  to  an 
extent  almost  unexanipted.  If,  therefore,  Mr.  Bls£.e^s  theory 
be  ccMipect ;  if  the  hign  price  of  gold  was  owing  to  the  obstruc- 
tions to  ^jcportation  ;  we  sliouM  elpect  that,  in  1814,  when 
tkoere  obstructions  were  removed,  gold  would  fall  to  its  ordinary 
price.  Yet  so  far  was  tbis  from  being  the  case,  that  gold  was 
in  th&t  year  at  its  highest  elevation,  being  nearly  25  per  cent 
above  the  mint  price.  On  what  principles  can  Mr.  Blake 
explain  this?  We  leiave  it  for  his  consideration. 

There  is  one  fact,  to  which  Mr.  Blake  attaches  the  greatest 
importance :  we  mean,  the  sudden  fall  of  the  exchanges,  on 
the  news  of  Napoleon's  landing  from  Elba.  This,  however, 
oidy  proves  what.no  one  ever  denied ;  that  a  great  and  sudden 
disturbance  in  the'  ordinary  state  of  the  interchange  between 
two  countries,  does  not  rectify  itself  all  at  once.  The  fall 
of  th^  exchanges  ii^ias  evidently  owing  to  a  speculation  upon 
ike  profit  to  be  derived  b^  supplying  government  with  bills  at 
a  high  pr^[nium,  for  ibuiiediate  trcmwinission  to  the  continent. 
It  was  a  dpeculatioti  sueh  as  no  one  who  could  trace  the  con- 
nexicm  of  cause  an^  effbct  would  have  made,  since  it  i^as  easy 
to  fcMre^ee  thiit  the^  forei^  paynienti^  Would  eventually  be  per- 
fana&A,  by  th^  tttosmiss^oD'^  not  of  bullion,  but  of  gooas.  Had 
the  war  continued  sdtti^wha^  longer  than  it  did,  this  would  soon 
haver  been  experimeatally  proved.  But  in  consequence  of  the 
speedy  temmfatios^  ot  tne^  war,  the  foreign  expenditure  of 
gctvenimsewt  did  tfot  take  pi4ce  to  the  e:ictent  whicn  had  been 
aatic^ated,  and  t^  exdhsoi^^d'  antd  the  price  of  g6ld  speedily 
icturned  to  their  formeir  1^1; 

The  attempt,  therefore!  to^  pi^^e  tbat  the  high  price  of  gold 
a&fid  the  loir  exchanges  were  Ac^  eff^t  of  wat  expenditure,  itx 
vSsaifftex  light  we  regard  it,  a^c^$  equatlly  abo^ive, 

Bbt  ceoteal  with  ifi^ntttllkiing  Ms  owir  position,  A^.  Blake 
stepe^  out  of  his  wsly  to  combat  oiie  6^  the  most  important 

rsi^los  in  theth'eet^  of  iotmffti  comn&erce,  as  laid  down  by 
Rieardo;  a^pme^le  which,  by  the  way,  we  are  almost 
led  to  doubt  wheuier^b^  fu^*  e6iiiq>refaends. 

\  Mr.  lUcsirdb,  wh(%  opmions  upon  subjects  connected  witH  political 
ftbiioiiiy  wiH  afwayS  he  received  with  the  deference  due  to  one  whosQ 
ivtkiagii  baveso  much  contributed  to  the  advscncemeut  of  the  sciencei 

^J^2 
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entertains  such  very  peculiar  notions  on  the  subject  of  exchanges,  that 
I  do  i^ot  see  how  he  can  attain  a  correct  view  of  the  bearings  of  this 
question :  for  he  seems  to  maintain,  in  all  his  publications/  that  the 
variations  of  the  exchange  arise  solely  from  the  variation?  in  .  the  com- 
parative value  of  the  currencies  of  different  countries,  and  does  not 
admit  that  the  exchange  is  dependant  upon  the  balance  of  debts  and 
credits/     p.  26. 

Now  we  will  take  upon  ourselves  to  assert  that  Mr.  Ricardo 
never  maintained  so  preposterous  a  doctrine,  as  that  th^  ex- 
change is  not  dependant  upon  the  balance  of  debts  and  credits? 
VVhat  he  maintained  was,  that  the  balance  of  debts  and  credits 
c^mong  the  countries  of  the  world,  is  dependant  upon  the  com- 
parative values  of  their  currencies,  and  in  the  ordinary  state  of 
the  intercourse  between  one  nation  and  another,  when .  their 
mutual  transactions  are  of  a  purely  commercial  nature,  and 
when  neither  goods  ixor  gold  are  exported  and  imported  for  any 
other  purpose  than  that  of  deriving  profit  from  thepi ;  the  pro-, 
position  of  Mr.  Ricardo,  is,  in  our  opinion,  strictly  true.  And 
this,  we  think,  a  very  slight  consideration  will  suffice  to  show. 

There  is  a  certain  state  of  the  precious  metals  throughout 
the  world,  to  which  th^y  have  a  constant  tendency  to  approxi-, 
Delate :  a  state  in  which  their  value,  although  not  equal  in  all 
countries,  differs  only  in  proportion  to  the  unavoidable  differ-, 
ences  in  the  cost  of  convey mg  them  from  the  mines,  and  in 
which,  therefore,  they  cannot  be  exported  from  one  country  to. 
another  wilh  advantage.  When  the  precious  metals  are  dis-* 
tributed  in  this  manner  among  commercial  countries,  their 
imports  and  exports  exactly  balance  one  another,  and  the  ex- 
change is  at  par.  Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  exchange  betweeii 
England  and  some  other  country,  say  France,  has  become, 
unfavourccble  to  England :  and  let  us  consider,  what  may  be  in- 
ferred. In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident,  that  a  balance  of.  the 
precious  metals  is  due  from  England  to  France.  England,  there-, 
fore,  must  have  imported  more  than  she  has  exported  :  in  other 
words,  it  does  not  suit  her  to  pay  for  the  whole  of  her  imports 
by  means  of  goods.  Now  this  is  in  itself  a  proof  that  the: 
habitual  distribution  of  the  precious  metals  has  been  disturbed..' 
Had  it  been  othiSrwise,  it  would  still  have  been,  as  before, 
more  profitable  for  England  to  pay  for  her  imports  in  goods 
than  in  gold.  She  now  exports  gold ;  formerly  she  exported 
goods  only  :  gold,  which  was  before  a  disadvantageous  remit-, 
tance,  has  now  become  an  advantageous  one:  One  of  twoi 
things,  therefore,  must  have  happened :  gold  must  either  have 
fallen  in  England,  or  risen  in  France.  In  either  case,  the  varia- 
tion in  the  exchange  is  caused  by  a  variation  in  the  compara^ 
five  values  of  the  two  currencies. 
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It  does  not  enter  into  our  present  purpose,  to  refute  all  the 
objections  which  have  been  brought  against  this  theory ;  but 
one  objection,  which  has  been  urged  by  Mr.  Blake,  as  it  is 
extremely  plausible,  is  worthy  of  a  concise  refutation. 

'  It  is  easy  to  conceive  an  intercourse  between  trading  nations  of  the 
folldwmg  description.  England  mi^bt  send  hardware  to  Spain,  Spain 
might  send  wool  to  France,  and  France  send  wine  to  England ;  in 
which  case  the  respective  debts  and  credits  would  be  liquidated  through 
a  circuitous  remittance,  known  technically  by  the  term  arbitration  of 
exchange.  The  direct  exchanges,  however,  between  England  and  Spain 
would  be  in  favour  of  England ;  between  Spain  and  France,  in  favour 
of  Spain ;  and  between  France  and  England,  in  favour  of  France.  If 
these  exchanges  are  to  be  considered  as  indicating  a  corresponding 
difference  in  the  value  of  the  respective  currencies,  it  would  follow  that 
the  currency  of  .England  was  more  valuable  than  that  of  Spain  ;  that 
of  Spain  more  valuable  than  the  currency  of  France  ;  and  the  currency 
of  France  more  valuable  than  that  of  England :  that  is,  A  greater  than 
6,  B  greater  than  C,  and  C  greater  than  A,  which  is  evidently  im- 
possible.'    p.  29>  note. 

.  This  reasoning,  as  it  appears  to  us,  is  wholly  founded  upon 
a  misconception  of  the  facts.  The  case  is,  that  the  exchange 
between  England  and  Spain  would  not  be  in  favour  of  England, 
nor  that  between  France  and  England  in  favour  of  France.  The 
exchange  would,  in  all  the  three  countries,  be  at  par.  And  we 
are  surprised  that  Mr.  Blake,  who  is  not  only  an  acute  reasoner 
but  a  practical  man,  should  not  be  aware  that  this  would  ne- 
cessarily be  the  case.  The  exchanges  in  any  country,  in  Eng- 
land for  instance,  do  not  depend  upon  the  balance  of  her  com- 
mercial transactions  with  one  country,  but  upon  the  balance  of 
her  total  commercial  transactions  with  all  countries.  England 
may  export  to  Spain,  without  importing  any  thing  in  return  : 
she  may  also^iniport  from  France,  without  exporting  the  value 
of  a  farthing  to;  that  country.  But  it  does  not  follow,  either 
that  her  exchange. i;^ith  Spain  would  be  favourable,  or  that  her 
exchange  with  France  would  be  unfavourable.  She  would  pay 
her  debt  to  France  with  bills  upon  Spain  :  and  it  is  abundantly 
manifest,  that  if  the  balance  due  by  Spain  to  England,  was 
exactly  equal  to  the  balance  due  by  England  to  France,  the 
supply  of  bills  would  precisely  equal  the  demand,  and  the 
exchanges  would  neither  be  favourable  nor  unfavourable  to 
England,  but  would  be  exactly  at  par. 

The  first  part' of  Mr.  Blake's  argument  being  now  disposed 
of;  we  shall; n^ik  turn  our  attention  to  the  second. 
.'  Having  proved,  as  he  thinks,  that  the  high  price  of  gold,  and 
Jhe  depression:  of  the  exchanges,  do  not  afford  any  conclusive 
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'evidence  of  a  depreciation^  Mr.  Blake  infornis  us,  that  Uie  only 
remaining  circumstance  from  which  the  existence  of  a  depre^ 
ciation  was  inferred,  the  high  range  of  general  prices,  remains 
to  be  accounted  for. 

One  of  the  causes  which  he  considers  to  have  been  instru- 
mental in  producing  this  phenomenon,  is  taxation  :  but,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  very  elaborate  attempt  which  follows,  to 
-trace  up  the  greater  part  of  the  effect  to  a  very  different  cause, 
Mr.  Blake  himself  does  not  attach  much  weight  to  thj^  iiMlu* 
ence  of  taxation,  in  occasioning  the  high  prices.  We  shall 
therefore  content  ourselves  with  repeating  a  remark  which  has 
been  made  by  Mr.  Tooke,  and  which  is,  on  this  point,  a  deci- 
sive answer  to  Mr.  Blake.  The  whole  of  the  taxes,  which  existed 
during  the  war,  including  land-tax,  tithe,  and  poor-rate,  with  the 
exception  of  the  income-tax,  continued  without  any  diminution, 
.down  to  the  summer  of  1 822.  The  lowest  point  in  the  depression 
of  prices  was  thus  attained,  before  a  single  tax,  by  whicn  prices 
could  possibly  be  affected,  was  taken  off.  If  taxation  had  raised 
prices,  taxation  would  have  prevented  them  from  falling.  How 
can  that  be  the  cause  of  the  high  prices,  which  equally  sub- 
sisted when  prices  were  at  the  lowest  ? 

The  cause,  however,  to  which  Mr.  Blake  principally  ascribes 
the  high  range  of  general  prices,  affirmed  to  have  existed 
during  the  war,  is  a  supposed  extra  demand,  which  he  considers 
to  have  been  produced  by  the  war  expenditure  of  government. 
The  following  is  the  substance  of  his  argument : — 

Upwards  of  five  hundred  millions  of  capital  were  borrowed 
and  spent  by  government  from  1793  to  1815  inclusive.  This 
sum  was  employed,  partly  in  the  purchase  of  commodities, 
partly  in  the  hiring  of  soldiers,  sailors,  and  various  other  classes 
ef  unproductive  labourers.  The  large  sums  thus  expended  in 
the  purchase  of  commodities,  would  not,  he  thinks,  have  been  so 
expended,  but  for  the  war ;  and  he  considers  it  to  have  raised 

{)rices.  The  sum  which  was  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
abour  raised  wages ;  and  the  increased  funds  thus  placed  at 
the  command  of  the  labourer,  constituted  in  his  hands  an  ad- 
ditional source  of  demand,  which  still  further  raised  the  prices  of 
commodities.  A  strong  stimulus  was  thus  given  to  production, 
imd  a  great  extension  to  consumption.  On  the  peace,  this  stimu- 
lus ceased :  the  extra  demand  generated  by  the  war  expenditure 
no  longer  had  any  existence :  prices  fell ;  producers  were  ruined  ; 
and  the  consequence  was,  a  great  diminution  of  production. 

Two  fallacies  are  involved  in  this  reasoning :  first,  that  of 
supposing  that  expenditure,  as  contradistinguisned  from  saving, 
can  by  any  possibility  constitute  an  additional  sour<^e  of  demana : 
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radsecotidly^that  of  conceiving  that  capital  which  being  borrow-^ 
ed  by  government  becomes  a  source  of  demand  in  its  hands, 
wonid  not  have  been  equally  a  source  of  demand  in  the  hands  of 
Ihose  from  whom  it  is  taken. 

A  mass  of  capital  which  is  lent  to  government,  and  an  equal 
mass  which  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  capitalist,  are  both 
consumed,  and  both,  possibly,  within  the  same  space  of  time. 
The  difference  is,  that  the  first,  when  consumed,  leaves  nothing 
behind  it,  the  other,  leaves  in  its  place  another  capital  not  only 
equal,  but  greater:  for,  having  been  productively  consumed,  it 
has  been  re-produced  ynth  a  profit.  Both,  while  the  consump- 
tion is  going  on,  are  equally  sources  of  demand  :  but  no  sooner 
is  the  one  consumed,  than  the  demand  which  it  afforded  ceases 
to  exist :  the  other  continues  to  afford  a  demand,  which  instead 
of  diminishing,  continually  increases,  as  often  as  the  capital  is 
re-produced  with  a  profit. 

From  this  it  may  be  seen,  how  fallacious  every  argument  is, 
which  proceeds  upon  the  supposition  that  a  fund  becomes  a 
source  of  demand  by  being  spent,  while  it  would  not  have  become 
so  by  being  saved.  A  loan  is  a  mere  transfer  of  a  portion  of  capi- 
tal m)m  the  lender  to  the  government :  had  it  remained  with 
the  lender  it  would  have  been  a  constant  and  perennial  source 
of  demand  :  when  taken  and  spent  by  the  government,  it  is  a 
transitory  and  fugitive  one. 

Mr.  Blake  maintains,  that  the  capital  borrowed  by  govern- 
ment is  not  removed  from  a  productive  employment,  but  would 
have  lain  dormant  in  the  hands  either  of  the  lender  or  of  some 
one  else,  in  the  shape  of  goods  for  which  no  market  could  be 
found.  This  he  considers  himself  to  have  proyed  by  a  species 
of  reductio  ad  absurdum.  The  argument  is  ingenious,  and  has 
only  one  defect,  that  of  not  touching  the  question.  He  argues 
that  if  a  smn  amounting  to  upwards  of  twenty  millions  had 
been  annually  withdrawn  from  productive  employments, — if  the 
whole  of  the  five  hundred  millions  which  were  expended  by 
government  during  the  war,  had  been  really  subtracted  from 
die  capital  of  the  country,  production  would  have  been  dimi- 
nished to  that  extent,  wages  would  have  been  lowered,  millions 
of  people  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  misery  and  desolation 
would  nave  overspread  the  kingdom. 

'  Such  a  state  of  affairs,'  says  he  (p.  53.)  'is  not  only  utterly  incon- 
cdvable,  but  is  at  absolute  variance  with  all  our  past  experience.  The 
^nds  which  gave  subsistaice  to  twenty  million^  of  people,  cannot  have 
disappeared  without  our  being  aware  of  the  loss ;  and  during  a  period 
yrhen,  instead  of  distress  irom  want  of  employment,  we  have  witnessed 
t)ie  ^ieates^  a^vi|y  m  eveij  department  of  industry,  every  symptom  of 
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increasing  capital^  increasing  wages^  and  increasing  poplilation^  affording 
the  strongest  evidence  of  prosperity  and  wealth.  There  must  either  he 
some  gross  and  radical  error  in  the  theory  that  leads  to  such  ahsurd 
results,  or,  in  making  the  application  of  the  theory  to  the  actual  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country,  some  material  fact  must  have  been  overlooked 
that  has  either  corrected  or  mitigated  the  desolation  that  would  other- 
wise h&ve  ensued.* 

From  this  language  it  may  be  inferred  >  that  Mr.  Blake  is 
ignorant  of  the  arguments  of  those  whom  he  professes  to  refute. 
1  hey  have  never  contended  that  the  capital  of  the  country  was 
actually  diminished  to  the  extent  of  the  funds  spent  by  goyera- 
ment.  Their  assertion  has  always  been,  that  the  accumulation 
going  on  in  the  hands  of  individuals  was  sufficient  to  counteract 
the  effect  of  that  wasteful  expenditure,  and  to  prevent  capital 
from  being  diminished.  The  same  accumulation  would  have 
sufficed,  but  for  the  government  expenditure,  to  produce  an 
enormous  increase* 

It  being  evident,  that  the  capital  expended  by  govern-* 
ment  is  not  a  new  fund  suddenly  called  into  existence,  but  a. 
fund  which  already  existed,  in  the  hands  of  the  producers  ;  Mr. 
Blake  is  forced,  as  we  have  seen,  to  assert,  that  it  existed  in  the 
form  of  goods,  for  which  there  was  no  demand.  This  compels 
him  to  maintain  the  fallacy  of  the  universal  glut :  a  fallacy  of 
so  much  consequence,  that  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  at- 
tention is  required  for  its  examination. 

To  avoid  the  suspicion  of  misrepresenting  any  part  of  Mr. 
Blake's  argument,  we  shall  quote  it  in  his  own  words  : — 

\  The  political  economists  of  the  present  day  have  endeavoured  to 
shew  that  profits  never  permanently  fall  in  consequence  of  the  compe- 
tition of  capitali^s,  lowering  price  by  over-production.  They  ad- 
mit that  there  may  be  a  partial  glut  of  particular  commodities,  from 
mis-calculation  of  the  wants  of  the  market ;  but  that  over-production 
can  never  induce  a  general  glut,  and  that  profits  will  not  fall  from  this 
cause,  but  will  be  regulated  by  the  rate  of  wages,  and  the  rate  of  wages 
by  the  quality  of  the  last  land  taken  into  cultivation. 

'  This  doctrine,  I  thinks  has  been  pushed  a  little  too  far.  It  proceed  s 
upon  the  assumption  that  every  addition  to  capital  necessarily  creates  its 
own  demand ;  but  in  applying  the  theory  to  the  actual  circumstances  of 
mankind,  some  inseparable  conditions  appear  to  me  to  have  been  over-, 
looked.  It  takes  for  granted,  that  new  tastes,  new  wants,  and  a  new 
population,  increase  simultaneoiisly  with  the  ne\y  capital;  a  supposition 
which  is  not  consonant  with  the  fact.  The  advocates  of  this  theory 
contend,  that  demand  and  supply  are  correlative  terms,  and  must  always 
exactly  balance  each  other.  That  any  commodity  being  in  excess  proves 
the  efforts  of  the  capitalists  to  have  been  misdirected,  and  that  there 
must  be  a  corresponding  deficiency  in  other  things. 

*  Nothing  can  be  more  clear  thaii  that,  in  order  to  make  a  demand,  veu: 
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must  have. an  equivalent  to  offer  in  exchange.  Something  must  he  pro- 
€luced  to  demand  with.  In  other  words,  the  terms  demand:  and  supply 
merely  express  that  one  sort  of  supply  is  exchanged  against  another  sort 
of  supply.  This  is  perfectly  true  as  far  as  both  sorts  of  supply  are 
wanted  for  consumption.  If  one  set  of  capitalists  produce  a  given 
quantity  of  cloth  beyond  their  own  immediate  wants,  and  another  set  of 
capitalists  produce  an  equivalent  quantity  of  com,  also  beyond  their 
wants,  the  surplus  quantity  of  com  may  be  exchanged  against  the  sur- 
plus quantity  of  cloth,  and  thus  afford  a  profitable  market  to  each  other. 
But  this  proposition  implies  that  there  is  not  more  com  and  cloth  in  the 
whole  than  the  two  classes  of  capitalists  want  to  consume.  If  more  than 
that  is  produced^  the  surplus  is  absolute  waste  on  both  sides ;  and  all  the 
labour  thrown  away.  1  shall  be  asked,  no  doubt,  does  not  this  arise  from 
miscalculation  on  the  part  of  the  producers  }  Undoubtedly  it  does,  but 
it  is  not  an  excess  of  one.  commodity,  and  a  deficiency  in  another.  It  is 
an  excess  of  both. ,  ^Why  then  were  the  com  and  the  cloth  produced?  For 
this  plain  reason  :  neither  the  com  grower,  nor  the  cloth  maker,  could 
know  that  there  would  be  an  excess,  till  the  excess  occurred.  Each 
depended  upon  a  market,  and  was  mistaken.  If  every  thing  could  be 
foreseen,  mankind  would  not  miscalculate,  and  there  would  be  no  over- 
stocking'of  the  market.  But  they  do  miscalculate,  and  the  market  is 
overstocked.  When  savings  are  devoted  to  re-production,  each  manu- 
facturer employs, the  additional  capital  in  fabricating  that  class  of  com- 
modities which  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  making.  But  if  there  was 
already  more  than  sufficient,  the  addition  must  still  further  increase 
the  excess.  How  is  it  possible  for  this  process  to  ccmtinue  without  a 
fall  in  prices,  and  a  lower  rate  of  profit  to  the  capitalist  ?'  (pp.  58 — 60.) 

The  argument  which  proves  that  there  never  can  be  that 
general  want  of  market  which  is  described  in  the  above  passage, 
possesses  a  greater  degree  of  cogency  than  is  oflen  found 
in  the  moral  sciences.  It  is  not  a  deduction  of  probabilities. 
It  possesses  all  the  certainty  of  a  mathematical  demonstration  : 
for  it  is  involved  in  the  very  meaning  of  the  words,  demand 
and  supply. 

The  demand  of  a  country  is  made  up  of  the  demand  of  every 
individual  in  the  country.  The  supply  of  a  country  is  the 
aggregate  of  the  supply  of  every  individual.  If,  therefore,  it 
^an  be  proved,  that  every  person  s  demand  exactly  equals  his 
supply,  it  will  be  established  that  the  demand  of  the  whole 
'country,  and  its  supply,  exactly  balance  one  another. 

When  an  individual  comes  to  market,  he  brings  with  him 
^  supply  consisting  of  all  the  commodities  which  he  has  to 
dispose  of.  /  But  he  also  brings  with  him  a  demand,  of  exactly 
"the  same  amount.  His  only  reason  for  wishing  to  sell  is,  that 
lie  may  be  enabled  to  buy.  The  means  which  he  possesses  of 
Isuyiug  are  measured  by  the  quantity  of  commodities  which  he 
4)rings  to  sell.  ^ 
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The  same  reiasoning  may  be  applied  to  a  nation.  The 
supply  of  a  nation  consists  of  its  commodities.  But  those  com- 
modities are  also  the  measure  of  its  purchasing  power.  A 
nation^  therefore^  has  always  a  power  of  purchasing,  equal  in 
amount  to  the  whole  of  the  commodities  which  it  has  to  sell.'*' 

Mr.  Blake  admits  this  argument  to  be  unanswerable,  provided 
it  be  granted,  that  new  tastes  and  new  wants  spring  up  with 
the  new  capital.  We  think  it  will  appear,  upon  a  slight  consider- 
ation, Uiat  this  is  a  misconception  of  the  state  of  the  question. 
He  has  Assumed  two  things,  first,  that  there  is  a  limit  beyond 
which  human  desires  do  not  go,  a  quantum  of  enjoyment  which 
mankind  do  not  wish  to  exceed ;  and  secondly,  tnat  if  all  their 
desires  are  satisfied,  they  will  still  continue  to  produce.  We 
should  be  prepared  to  dispute  the  first  point  with  Mr.  Blake  ; 
but  we  are  contented  to  rest  our  case  upon  the  second. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose,  that  men  would  forego  the 
satisfaction  of  present  desires  in  order  to  have  the  means  of 
gratifying  wants  which  they  do  not  feel.  New  tastes  and  new 
wants  may,  or  may  not,  spring  up  with  the  new  capital ;  but  it 
is  quite  certain,  that  if  a  man  continues  to  produce,  he  has 
either  acijuired  new  tastes  and  wants,  or  some  of  his  old  ones 
still  remain  unsatisfied.  Thus,  for  instance,  taking  the  case  most 
favourable  to  Mr.  Blake,  that  in  which  all  mankihd  are  sup- 
posed  voluntarily  to  confine  their  consumption  to  the  necessa- 
ries of  life  ;  let  us,  with  Mr.  Blake,  exclude  from  the  argutnent 
all  commodities  except  com  and  cloth.  It  is  true,  that  the  de- 
mand of  both  sets  of  producers  for  corn  and  cloth  is  limited  ; 
and  that  if  more  is  produced  of  both  commodities  than  they  wish 
to  consume,  the  surplus  is  absolute  waste.  But  how  can  we  sup- 
pose that  the  com  grower,  after  he  has  produced  as  much  com 
as  he  himself  wishes  to  consume,  and  likewise  as  much  as  will 
enable  him  to  purchase  the  requisite  quantity  of  cloth,  will  con- 
tinue to  take  tne  trouble  of  producing  for  no  purpose  ? 

The  following  is  the  plausiUe  manner  in  which  Mr.  Blake  dis- 
poses of  this  argument : — 

*  Whenever  savings  are  made  from  revenue,  it  is  clear  that  the  person 
entitled  to  enjoy  the  portion  saved,  is  satisfied  without  consuming  it.  It 
proves  that  the  industry  of  the  country  is  capable  of  raising  more  produce 
tiian  the  wants  of  the  community  require.  If  the  quantity  saved  is  em- 
ployed as  capital  in  re-producing  a  value  equivalent  to  itself,  together 
with  a  profit,  this  new  creation,  when  added  to  the  general  fund,  can  be 
drawn  out  by  that  person  alone  who  made  the  savmgs ;  that  is,  by  the 

•  This  arrament,  we  believe,  was  first  stated  by  Mr.  Mill :  in  whose 
Etementi  of  rdlitical  Eco^my^  it  ts  fully  and  ably  developed— (pp.  186— 
195). 
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-^maj  ponoo  vhs  has  abetdy  ihown  hit  cliiinclinatidn  to  ccnmane," 

This  argument  refutes  itself.     For  if  it  be  correct,  it  prores 

-"tiiat  diere  can  be  no  addition  to  capital,  without  producing 

ci  glut.    All  accumulation  is  from  Baying.  If  it  be  true,  that  he 

^who  saves  shows  his  disinclination  to  consume,  it  follows,  that 

mn  increase  of  produce  can  never  find  a  market,  since  no  one 

<else  has  the  means  of  increasing  his  consumption,  and  he  who 

accumulates,  has  not  the  will.     Every  increase  of  wealth  would, 

on  this  supposition,  be  an  increase  of  poverty.     An  argument 

which  leads  to  such  a  result  cannot  be  without  a  flaw. 

The  &llacy  of  Mr.  Blake's  argument  lies  in  the  last  phrase. 
He  who  saves  from  reventte,  mr  from  shewing  any  disin- 
cHnation  to  consume  that  which  he  saves,  demonstrates  con- 
clusively that  he  wishes  to  consume  not  only  that  but 
more.  If  he  had  not  wished  to  consume  it,  he  never 
would  have  produced  it ;  but  by  abstaining  from  consuming 
it,  for  the  purpose  of  adding  it  to  his  capital,  he  shews,  that 
he  desires  to  consume  something  more  than  it  will  purchase  for 
him,  and  that  in  order  to  obtain  this  something  more,  he  is 
willing  to  forego  the  consumption  of  that  which  he  saves.  The 
saving,  therefore,  instead  of  proving  that  the  industry  of  the 
country  is  capable  of  raising  more  produce  than  the  wants  of  the 
community  require,  proves  the  direct  contrary.  Men  miscalcu- 
late, it  is  true ;  but  it  is  concerning  the  desires  of  others,  never 
concerning  their  own.  Every  man  knows  what  he  himself 
wishes  for.  If  any  man  produces  more,  it  must  be  because  he 
desires  more ;  not  more  cloth,  or  com,  perhaps,  but  more  of 
something :  and  if  all  produce  more,  it  is  because  all  desire 
more.  The  requisites  for  demand  are,  Uie  wish  to  consume,  and 
the  means  of  purchasing.  By  increasing  their  supply,  they 
prove  themselves  to  have  the  desire,  and  they  obtain  the  means, 
of  consuming. 
We,  therefore,  conclude,  that  the  funds,  which  were  appro- 

Sriated  by  government  and  spent  during  the  war,  were  not  lying 
omiant  before  that  period  for  want  of  a  market.  The  only  re- 
Inaining  supposition,  then,  since  they  were  not  a  new  creation, 
is,  that  they  must  have  been  withdrav^n  from  a  productive  em- 
ployment; an  employment  in  which  they  were -expended  in  the 
purchase  of  goods,  and  of  labour,  just  As  completely  as  they 
tdterwards  v^ere ;  and  constituted  fully  as  guflicient  a  source  of 
demand. 

Mr.  Blaike'd  attempt,  therefore,  to  prove  that  the  government 
expenditure  created  an  extra  demand  for  commodities  and  labour, 
a  demand  which  would  not  otherwise  have  existed,  entirely  faUs 
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to  the  ground ;  and  with  it,  the  whole  of  the  theoiy  which 
ascribes  to  that  expenditure  the  high  prices  which  prevailed  dur- 
ing the  war. 

In  addition  to  the  general  arguments  which  we  have  now  ex- 
amined, Mr.  Blake  has  a  number  of  facts^  upon  which  we  shall 
slightly  touch ;  not  for  the  sake  of  adding  any  thing  to  the  evi- 
dence upon  which  our  opinion  is  founded,  but  to  shew  how 
utterly  fruitless  are  all  attempts  to  prove,  by  particular  facts, 
that  which  cannot  be  proved  upon  general  principles. 

Mr.  Blake  asserts  that  the  rate  of  interest  has  usually  been 
high  in  time  of  war  and  low  during  peace;  and  from  this  he 
infers  that  profits  have  been  subject  to  the  same  law.  We 
admit  the  fact,  as  far  as  regards  the  rate  of  interest ;  but  we  are 
not  equally  prepared  to  allow  the  correctness  of  the  inference. 
The  rate  of  interest  is  governed  in  the  long  nm,  and  on  the 
whole,  by  the  rate  of  profit ;  but  from  this  rule  there  are  occa- 
sional deviations.  When  government  comes  into  the  market^ 
year  after  year,  and  takes  off  that  floating  capital  which  is 
usually  disposed  of  in  loans,  the  money  market  is  kept  con- 
stantly under- supplied;  and  so  long  as  this  state  of  things 
continues,  interest  may  remain  at  a  higher  rate  than  the  exist- 
ing rate  of  profits  would  account  for.  Thus,  during  the  American 
war,  when  trade  and  profits  were  considered  to  be  at  a  very 
low  ebb,  the  public  funds  were,  low,  and  the  rate  of  interest 
high. 

Mr.  Blake  also  urges  the  eagerness  for  new  speculation,  as  a 
proof  that  there  may  be  a  general  want  of  market :  — . 

'  That  capital  exists  in  a  dormant  state,  and  is  capable  of  being  called 
into  increased  activity  by  the  application  of  the  proper  stimulus,  there 
cannot  be  the  smallest  doubt.  Every  day's  experience  affords  practical 
evidence  of  it.  No  sooner  is  a  market,  or  supposed  market,  opened  at 
Buenos  Ayres,  or  elsewhere,  than  cargoes  to  an  immense  amount  are 
shipped  to  take  advantage  of  it.  The  trade  with  India  is  thrown  open, 
and  instantly  the  different  presidencies  are  glutted  with  English  goods 
without  any  diminution  in  the  supply  of  the  home  market.*      p.  67. 

Is  it  not  clear  that  a  period  when  the  interest  of  money  is  low, 
as,  from  whatever  cause,  it  is  at  present,  is  precisely  the  period, 
when  the  tendeney  to  all  speculations  appearing  to  hold  out  a 
chance  of  high  profits,  may  be  expected  to  be  the  strongest  ? 
'  Mr.  Blake,  in  various  parts  of  his  work,  appeals  to  practical 
men. 

'  The  difficulty  of  finding  employment  for  new  'capital  is  acknowledged 
by  al)  practical  men.  They  continually  feel  atl3  fcomplain  that  every 
ehannel  i»  full.'  p.  60.     *  Examine  the  evidence  of  Alderman  Rothw^ll, 
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Vir.  Rous,  and  various  other  witnesses  who  all  agree,  that,  durii%  the  war, 
liere  was  both  greater  production  and  greater  consumption.*  p.  67» 

A  reasoner  must  be  hard  pressed,  when  he  is  driven  to  quote 
practical  men  in  aid  of  his  conclusions.  There  cannot  be  a 
?vorse  authority,  in  any  branch  of  political  science,  than  that  of 
aierely  practical  men.  *  They  are  always  the  most  obstinate  and 
presumptuous  of  all  theorists.  Their  theories,  which  they  call 
praictice,  and' affirm  to  be  the  legitimate  results  of  experience, 
aire  built  upon  a  superficial  view  of  the  small  number  of  facts 
which  come  within  the  narrow  citcle  of  their  immediate  obser- 
vation ;  and  are  usually  in  direct  contradiction  to  those  princi- 
ples which  are  deduced,  from  a  general  and  enlarged  experience. 
Such  men  are  the  most  unsafe  of  all  guides,  even  in  matters  of 
fact.  More  bigotted  to  their  own  theories  than  the  most  vision- 
ary speculator,  because  they  believe  them  to  have  the  warrant  of 
pjast  experience  ;  they  have  their  eyes  open  to  such  facts  alone 
as  square  with  those  theories.  They  are  constantly  confounding 
facts  with  inferences,  and  when  they  see  a  little,  supply  the  re- 
mainder from  their  own  imaginations. 

In  this  instance,  the  appeal  to  practical  men,  is  peculiarly 
unfortunate  :  for  the  only  practical  men  whose  authority  is  of 
any  weight,  those  who  join  to  their  personal  experience  a  know- 
ledge of  principle,  certainly  range  themselves  on  any  side  rather 
than.that.of  Mr.  Blake* 

-  In  this  class  Mr.  Tooke  stands  pre-eminent :  and  we  observe, 
that  the  pamphlet  before,  us  has  elicited  from  this  gentleman  (in 
the  second  edition,  just  published,  of  his  work  on  High  and  Low 
Prices)  almost  complete  refutation  of  the  facts  upon  which  Mr. 
Blake's  theory  is  founded.  He  has  proved,  to  our  minds  most 
conclusively,  that  of  scarcely  any  commodity  whatever,  except 
those  which  are  the  peculiar  object  of  war  demand,  naval  and  mi- 
litary stores,  was  there  either  greater  production,  or  greater  con-^ 
sumption,  during  the  war,  than  there  has  been  since  the  peace.' 
Production  increased,  it  is  true ;  for  even  the  almost  boundless 
eipenditure-  of  the  war,  could  not  altogether  counteract  the  ten- 
dency to  accumulation :  bu,t  it  was  increasing  equally  fast  be- 
fore the'  cononeucement  of  ^e  war,  and  has  increased  much 
faster  since  its  close. -^  •-  -  '  ... 

Were  the  question  to  be  decided  by  authority,  Mr.  Tooke' 
might  safely  be  set  up  against  Alderman  Rothwell,  Mr.  Rous, 
^  hoc  genus  onine.  But  Ee  has  not  suffered  a  single  fact  to  r^st 
upon  his  own  authority. '  All  his  statements  are  given  under  the 
sanction  of  official  documents. 

The  following  table  contains  a  summary  of  Mr.  Took^'s  state- 
ments.    It  is  extracted  from  the  second. edition  of  his  work,  p.' 
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302':  and  shows  tiie  ntte  df  ^e  ioerease  of  prbJiietloii  durii^ 
the  tw«i^  years  of  war,  tts  tioiiipartid  miK  the  rate  of  tncrease- 
befi>re,  and  tifter  that  period  :— 

Jherage  jtnmial  Amount  nf  the   Totmage  «f  BrkUk  t 
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1792,  compared  viith  the  Amount  of  the  Popuialion  at  d^ereM  Perioeb. 


tf  Mmnuf^ure  (deducting  Be-eteporlt)  i  of  tea  lotd  at  the 
Companjf't  Sale*  ;  of  variotu  Comnudkie*  ekarged  with  i 
1783  to  1823,  amming  100  a*  the  amount  for  the  Ten  Year. 
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.  After  what  has  beea  done  by  Mr.  Tooke.  we  dioufcl  neit 
l«re  UioBght  it  necessBrv  to  say  any  thine  &rdi«c,  had  our 
ot^Mt  berai  limited  to  the  refiUatioir  of  Mr>  BlaJte.  No 
glllKTal  reasoBJaag  eoiUd  hare  added  to  tb«  oooviction  vhich 
eveiy  6w  BiaBtTeel,  who  \t»a  perused  Mr;  Todte's  detail  oC 
bets,  dtat  nif.  Blake's  theory  is  totaify  eirsoflous.  What 
QVmot,  howerer,  be  proved  by  tuay  detail  of  haAM,,  hat  niuok 
it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  prove,  is^  that  a  state  vA 
inDr  Cflimfft,  under  any  ckcuiaataitces,  geneiate-an  axtiB  dcmtMd. 
Tiua  proposition  can  be  proved  (»Iy  oy  general  rteasolung.  H 
we  have  done  any  thing  to  render  the  evidence  Sox  it  mtam 
clear  to  the  mind  of  any  of  our  read««,  onr  end  is  attuned. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  most  important  propositioii.  Var,  althongb^ 
Mr.  Bldke  contrives,  by  we  know  not  what  process,  to  evade 
all  the  conseqnences  to  whidi  his  Eeasoning,  if  correct,  must 
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aecessarily  lead,  and  to  arrive  by  a  round-about  course  at  the 
▼ery  same  conclusions^  as  if  he  had  started  from  dtreetly  con<* 
trary  premises^  we  cannot  expect  that  his  disciples,  if  ne  has 
any>  will  be  equally  careful  to  avoid  drawing  mischievous 
interencesy  where  those  inferences  legitimately  follow  from  the 
principles  which  they  acknowledge. 

Mr.  Blake  protests  (p.  85.)  against  the  supposition  that  he 
considers  the  Bank  restriction  to  have  been  practical^  beneficial. 
Yet  the  only  ground  upon  which  that  measure  has  ever  been 
censured,  is,  that  it  caused  the  currency  to  vary  in  its  value : 
and  Mr.  Blsike  is  of  opinion,  that  instead  of  catums  a  variation, 
it  prevented  that  which  would  necessarilv  have  tsuLen  place,  if 
the  currency  had  continued  on  a  level  with  its  nominal  standard. 
We  ourselves,  if  we  could  believe  the  Bank  restriction  to  have 
had  this  effect,  should  be  among  the  warmest  of  its  defenders 
and  supporters.  And  we  cannot  but  feel  surprise  that  Mr. 
Blake  should  rank  among  its  mischievous  consequences,  that 
of  preventing  creditors  from  receiving  a  greater  value  than  they 
lent.* 

There  is  another  and  a  still  more  mischievous  effect,  to 
ivhich  the  conclusions  of  Mr.  Blake,  should  they  ever  obtain 
vogue,  could  not  fail  to  be  made  subservient.  We  have  beard 
b^ore  now  the  fallacy  of  the  universal  glut  adduced  in 
justification  of  enormous  taxation,  of  extravagant  government 
expenditure,  and  particularly  of  wars.  How  convenient  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  these  abuses,  is  such  a  theory  as  that  of 
Mr.  Blake  I  Here,  they  may  say,  is  a  portion  of  capital,, 
which,  if  it  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  producers,  must  lie 
dormant  in  the  shape  of  goods,  yielding  no  advantage  to  the 
owners:  let  the  government  take  it,  to  be  expended  in  hiring 
soldiers  and  sailors,  and  in  purchasing  navsd  and  military  stores  ; 
and  a  new  demand  will  suddenly  be  created  for  all  sorts  of 

Eroduce  y  prices  will  rise,  the  producers  will  be  enriched,  the 
ibourers  will  obtain  an  increase  of  wa^es,  industry  will  be 
vivified,  and  production  itself  will  be  stimulated  by  that  very 
.expenditure,  which  the  people,  in  their  '' ignorant  impatience 
of  taxation,"  believe  to  be  a  calamity. 
These  conclusions  do  not  follow  the  less  logically  from  Mr. 

Blake's  theory,  that  he  does  not  alarm  us  by  stating  them. 

• 

*  '  It  has  interfered,  too,  with  all  contracts  beb^reen  debtor  and  creditor; 
for,  as  the  creditor  is  subject  to  the  fluctuations  that  occur  in  the  value  of 
gold,  and  must  submit  to  receive,  in  liquidation  of  his  claim,  the  same 
nominal  amount,  whatever  be  the  diminution  in  the  value  of  the  metal 
itself,  he  is  justly  eii0U§d  to  receive  the  same  nominsd  amount  of  gold, 
^^  any  accaidejiM  circnmstances  oecur  to  raise  its  value.'' pp.  85-6. 
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If  he  really  is  not  aware  of  the  practical  inference  from  his 
doctrine,  we  hope  that  now,  when  his  attention  has  been 
directed  to  it,  he  will  be  induced  to  re-consider  the  grounds 
upon  which  that  doctrine  is  founded.  That  such  a  man  should, 
at  this  time  of  day,  stand  forward  as  the  supporter  of  refuted, 
and  now  almost  forgotten, .  errors,  is  greatly  to  be  deplored  ] 
and  we  should  feel  pride,  in  coiltributing  any  thing  to.W8urds 
recalling  to  Sound  principles,  one  who  ought  never  to  have  beeri 
found  on  any  other  side. 

Art.  III. — Private  Correspondence  of  William  Cowper,  Esq.,  with 
sterol  of  his  most  intimate  Friends,     Now  first  published  from  the 

.    originals  in  the .  possession  of  his  kinsman,   John  Johnson,    LL.D. 

.  Rector  of  Yaxham,  with  Welbome,  in  Norfolk;  Two  volumes,  8vo. 
with  Portraits.     Colbum,  London,  1824. 

OO  many  years  have  elapsed  since  the  public  attention  wasit 
in^terested  in  the  Memoirs  of  Cowper  by  Mr.  Hayley,  that 
the  appearance  of  fresh  matter  on  the  same  subject  was  hardly 
expected.  So  large  a  quantity  of  his  letters,  too,  having  been 
comprised  in  the  former  work,  it  might  naturally  eiiough  be 
supposed  that  these  were  all  that  were  entitled  to  publication; 
eitner  on  the  score  of  merit,  or  as  contributing  to  extend  our 
aCqtiaintance  with  the  character  of  their  author.  His  reverend 
kinsman,  has,  nevertheless,  collected  a  number  of  additional, 
letters,  which  possess  both  these  claims  to  notice ;  and  we  find 
in  :this  correspondence  a  inore  undisguised  picture  of  all  that 
passed  in  the  poet's  mind,  .and  of  the  occasional  influences  to 
which  it  was  subject,  than  was  to  be  gathered  from  the  penisal 
of  Mr.  Hay  ley's  biographical  work. 

•  We  agree  with  Dr.  Johnson  (the  editor)  in  thinking  that  the 
general  impression  conveyed  by  Hayley  of  the  disposition  and 
mental  habits  of  Cowper,  was  both  obscure  and  mconsistent^ 
We  also  think,  in  which  perhaps  he  does  not  agree  with  i/s,  that 
the  whole  of  Cowper's  merits  have  been  incorrectly  estimated; 
It  was  Mr.  Hayley's  industrious  endeavour,  throughout  the  work 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  to  prevent  his  being  correctly  esti- 
mated, either  as  a  man  or.  as  ^n  author.  Not  content  with  the 
injudicious  and  inordinate  praise  which  encumbers  the  narrative 

eart,;  he  strives  to  forestall  .the  effect  which  the  poet's  own 
iters  may  produce  on  the  reader.  If  they  contain  sense  or  wit, 
the  reader  is  exhorted  beforehand  to  adnaire  this  truly-git&d,*  this 
wonderful  man.  If,  as  is  £'equently  the  case,  the  letters  indicate 
weakness  and  imperfectipn  of  charslcter,  frivolous  tastes,  or  crude 
opinions j  Mr.  Hayley  steps  in  and  begs  that  the  reader  will  not 
infer  so  and  sO,  because  he  can  assure  him  the  fact  is  otb^rwisoi 
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llM  MiniB  of  his  po6try ;  in  fthori,  the  mati'ft  writings  are  herer 

-tKi  be  lidLen  as  evicfence  of  hig  character,  except  when  they 

0&liibit  him  in  an  advantageous  light.    The  consequence  of  such 

cm  officious  and  indiscriminate  zed  on  the  part  of  the  biographer 

ift^.that  the  reader,  with  the  evidence  of  the  correspondence  on 

-the  one  hand,  and  the  biographer's  asseverations  on  the  other,  is 

v^uoed  to  the  alternative,  either  of  yielding  up  his  judgment, 

«uid  assenting  blindly  to  the  representations  of  the  panegyrist,  or 

^f  attempting  to  reconcile  the  two»  and  thus  involve  himself  in  a 

sdase  of  obscurity  and  inconsistency. 

•  We  shall  not  now  inquire  into  the  merits  of  Cowper  as  a  poet — 
'but  confine  our  attention  to  the  tone  of  thought  and  sentiment 
which  pervades  his  works ;  both  because  it  is,  in  our  estimation, 
of  infinitely  more  importance  that  they  should  be  rightly  esti- 
mated, and  because  tne  admirers  of  Cowper  usually  dwell  upon 
this  as  constituting  their  chief  excellence.  Indeed,  the  author 
himself  repeatedly  professes,  in  letters  to  his  intimate  friends^ 
that  the  object  and  aim  of  his  literary  labours  was,  to  edify  and 
improve  mankind,  and  that  the  lighter  and  ornamental  parts 
were  designed  to  allure  and  refresh  the  indolent  reader,  who 
would  otherwise  be  weary  of  reproof. 

It  is  plain  that  Cowper>  in  his  endeavours  to  inculcate  upon 
mankind  the  importance  of  virtuous  conduct,  was  altogether 

Siided  by  his  own  conception  of  what  was  agreeable,  and  what 
sagreeable  to  the  Deity.  The  motive  which  he  suggests 
thhnlghout  is  the  expectation  of  posthumous  rewards  and  pu- 
nishments, the  latter  being  the  predominant  stimulus.  dvX 
the  control  exercised  over  human  conduct  by  the  expec* 
tation  of  posthumous  dispensations,  is  valuable  only;  when  it 
can  be  made  to  attach  itself  to  a  beneficial  rule  of  conduct.  If 
it  attaches  itself  to  an  undesirable  rule  of  conduct,  it  is  so  much 
uoplrofitable  mischief*  Now  the  rule  of  conduct  which  alone  it 
can  be  good  for  human  beings  to  follow,  is  that  which  can  be 
shown  toproduce  happiness  :  happiness  on  the  largest  possible 
scale.  Tnis  was  not  Cowper's  creed  ;  we  will  not  say  rule,  for 
there  can  be  no  rule  of  action  destitute  of  a  standard  of  refer- 
ence. His  criterion  of  good  and  bad  was,  his  own  conjecture 
of  what  would  be  pleasing  and  displeasing  to  the  Deity ;  in 
which  conjecture  he  was  naturally  guided  by  the  supposed 
character  of  the  Almighty.  Of  this  he  entertained  the  most 
terrific  ideas,  and  accordingly  his  standard  degenerated  into 
ft  most  pernicious  asceticism,  and  hostility  to  human  enjoyment. 
In  judging  of  the  merit  of  human  actions,  there  can  be,  we 
conceive,  but  one  standard  according  to  which  praise  and 
Mame  should  be  dispensed-^the  test  of  utility,  or  conducivc- 

yOJ..  II. — W,  B,  E 
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ness  to  the  happiness  of  the  greatest  number.  This  is  the  only 
directive  rule  which  is  safely  applicable  on  every  occasion  of 
life  without  exception ;  and  all  that  is  requisite  to  give  it  ftdl, 
effect  is/  such  an  education  and  government  as  should  make  it 
the  interest  of  every  individual  to  abide  by  this  rule.  '  Instead 
of  which,  instead  of  enUsting  the  personal  mterest  in  behalf  of 
human  happiness,  the  advocates  of  the  ascetic  doctrine  abso-. 
lutely  hold  out  a  reward  for  diminishing  it !  Every  man  is  me- 
ritonous  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  pleasure  he  abnegates. 
If  individuals  are  thus  called  upon  to  give  up  their  respective 
shares^  what  becomes  of  the  mass  ?  And  if  it  is  wrong  to  de- 
sire onVsown  enjoyment,it  cannot  be  right  that  another  should 
contribute  to  it ;  consequently,  no  one  ought  to  aid  his  neigh- 
bour in  the  pursuit  after  the  good  things  of  this  world.  The 
pleasure  of  receiving  the  grateful  thanks  of  our  fellow  creatures, 
too,  being  among  the  proscribed  gratifications,  the  virtue  of 
beneficence  cannot  fail  of  being  reduced  to  a  very  slender 
amount  when  deprived  of  its  two  principal  encouragements-— 
the  expectation  of  reciprocal  advantages,  and  the  pleasure  of 
being  applauded.  We  thus  find  that  m  the  ha,nds  of  Cowpery 
the  religious  inducements  are  made  to  attach  their  sanction  to 
a  line  pT  conduct  utterly  destructive  of  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind. For  if  the  precepts  of  the  ascetic  system  were  consist- 
ently followed  out,  a  complete  renunciation  of  all  pleasures 
must  be  inevitable.  This  conclusion  indeed  seems  admitted  by 
its  advocates,  since  nothing  less  than  eternal  heavenly  rewards 
can  afford  adequate  compensation  for  the  sacrifice  enjoined. 
Such  doctrine  cannot  but  prove  inimical,  as  well  to  the  inter- 
ests of  true  religion,  as  of  sound  morality. 

We  have  been  induced  to  say  thus  much  concerning  the  real 
tendency  of  .Cowper's  moral  doctrines,  by  way  of  explaining 
why  they  have  profited  mankind  so  Uttle ;  for  to  judge  of  what 
the  effect  ought  to  have  been,  from  the  extatic  eulogies  be-: 
stowed  by  Mr.  Hayley,  and  corroborated  by  other  devoted  ad- 
mirers of"  The  Task,"  we  find  a  very  small  quantity  of  fruit 
produced  from  these  divine  blossoms.  Few  persons,  we  are 
*  persuaded,  have  received  any  distinct  notions  of  right  and 
wrong,  good  and  evil,  from  perusing  this  '*  chef-dHofavreP  of  di- 
dactic poetry.  The  indiscriminate  use  of  praise  and  blame 
which  we  therein  meet  with,  beiijg  merely  the  expression  of  his 
own  individual  likings  and  dislikmgs,  and  consequently  desti- 
tute of  general  application,  is  enough  to  defeat  the  utility  of 
any  moral  strictures.  For  example,  in  the  "  winter  walK  at 
noon,"  the  poet  sneers  contemptuously  at  such  as  take  plea- 
sure in  chess,  in  billiards,  frequenting  auctions,  &c.    Why  ?  is 
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there  any  thing  really  deserving  of  reproach  in  these  practices? 
This  the  author  does  not  take  uie  trouble  to  inform  us,  but  his 
reason-  for  abusing  them  is— that  he  prefers  walking  in  the 
meadows  or  pruning  a  shrub !  Again,  m  the  same  piece  he  re- 
probates the  applause  bestowed  on  favourite  public  men  by  the 
people.  Why  ?  Because  the  statesman  is  either  dust,  or  shortly 
will  be  dust.  This,  along  with  the  criticisms  on  music  in  vol. 
i.  p.  137,  is  quite  in  unison  with  the  ascetic  system. 

Another  reason  why  his  doctrines  fail  of  their  persuasive 
eflTect  is,  that  the  poet's  beau.ideal  being  made  up  of  contempla'- 
tive  retirement,  he  forgets  how  essential  it  is  to  the  welfare  of 
society  that  there  shoiud  be.  individuals  actuated  by  motives  of 
anodier  kind,  to  ei^age  in  commerce,  in  the  busmess  of  go« 
Ternment,  and  in  that  attention  to  various  professional  duties 
which  demands  a  residence  in  towns,  and  an  abstinence  frpni 
rural  pleasures.  It  is  both  pardonable  and  consistent,  that  a 
pastoral  sonneteer  should  paint  the  charms  of  solitude;  but  to 
find  a  professed  critic  of  human  nature  disparaging  the  labours 
of  by  mr  the  most  useful  members  of  society,  ridiculing  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  their  vocations,  and  striving  to  dis- 
gust with  their  condition  all,  who  do  not,  like  himself,  spend 
their  days  in  lack-a-daisical  leisure— all  this  we  say,  merits  re- 
prehension, rather  than  praise.  Most  perverted  notions,  too) 
are  nut  forward  concerning  the  actual  state  of  civilization,  and 
the  influence  of  wealth  upon  society  :  intimating  that  we  are 
sadly  degenerated  since  the  olden  time,  when  virtue,  innocencejj 
and  patriotism  prevailed,  and  parsons  made  excellent  justices 
of  tne  peace* — when  people  in  the  country  slept  with  their 
doors  open,  and  murders  were  only  told  (like  ghost  stories)  to 
frighten  children,  &c.  &c.  A  belief  in  the  imaginary  supe- 
riority of  ancient  over  present  times  always  characterizes  the 
weakest  minds.  But  Cowper's  credulity  upon  this  point  is 
referable  to  the  scantiness  of  his  information  concerning  the 
general  history  of  mankind,  and  especially  to  his  ignorance  of 
mose  master  sciences  which  alone  can  enable  us  either  to  ap- 
preciate, or  to  assist,  their  progress — morals,  legislation,  and 

metaphysics. 

We  have  pointed  out  the  extent  of  his  acquaintance  with  the 
first  of  these.  His  disinclination  to  meddle  with  political  phi- 
losophy is  apparent  in  many  of  these  letters,  among  which  the 
following  will  serve  as  an  example. 

After  remarking  in  a  general  way  on  the  subject  of  the  peace 


*  Winter  Evening. 
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lately  concluded  between  Great  Britain  and  France  in  1782,  he 
'«ays— 

'  You  will  suppose  me  a  politician ;  but  in  truth  I  am  nothing  less. 
*These  are  the  thoughts  that  occur  to  me  while  I  read  the  newspaper ; 
and  when  I  have  laid  it  down,  I  feel  myself  more  interested  in  the  sue* 
cess  of  my  early  cucumbers,  than  in  any  part  of  this  great  and  important 
jubject.  If  I  see  them  droop  a  little  I  forget  that  we  have  been  many 
years  at  war ;  that  we  have  made  an  humiliating  peace ;  that  we  are 
deeply  in  debt,  and  unable  to  pay.  All  these  reflections  are  absorbed 
vX  once  in  the  anxiety  I  feel  for  a  plant,  the  fruit  of  which  I  cannot  eat 
when  I  have  procured  it.  How  wise,  how  consistent^  how  respectable 
a  creature  is  man  !' 

\  The  concluding  ironical  reflection  is  hardly  fair  upon  the 
ispecies,  we  think  ;  no  one  has  a  right  to  chai'ge  his  own  indivi- 
diial  defects  upon  our  common  nature. 

The  third  oi  the  great  branches  of  human  knowledge  which 
;are  specified  above,  metaphysics,  he  avowedly  contemns  as 
futile  and  unprofitable.  See  Hayley's  life  of  Cowper,  vol.  i. 
p.  372. 

How  little  Cowper  had  ever  attended  to  solid  reading  is  at- 
tested by  many  of  his  letters  ;*  but  in  one  of  these  published 
by  Mr.  Hayley,  he  thus  distinctly  states  the  fact.  "  From 
*'  thirty-three  to  sixty,  I  have  spent  my  time  in  the  country,. 
*^  where  my  reading  has  only  been  an  apology  for  idleness,  and 
"  where,  when  I  had  not  eitner  a  magazme  or  a  review,  I  was 
"  sometimes  a  carpenter,  at  others  a  bird-cage  maker,  or  a 
**  gardener,  or  a  drawer  of  landscapes,'^  Sec.  8cc.  No  man  whos^ 
life  was  wasted  upon  such  occupations  as  these,  could  possibly 
Require  clear  views  of  those  circumstances  which  promote  or 
obstruct  the  happiness  of  mankind  in  large  numbers.  The  best 
of  all  Cowper's  writings  in  point  of  matter,  and  perhaps  the 
most  perfect  sample  of  his  versification  is  his  "  Tirocinium,"  or 
review  of  schools,  wherein  the  mischievous  tendencies  of  the  ex- 
isting system  of  public  education  are  forcibly  urged.  The 
vulgar  notions  which  prevailed  then  (and  which  indeed  continue 
to  this  day)  respecting  the  supposed  advantages  of  great  schools 
are  exposed  with  much  felicity  and  point ;  the  satire  is  really 
epigrammatic,  and  the  rhythm  conduces  not  a  little  to  the  effect  of 
the  sentiments.  Cowper  had  suffered  much  misery  at  a  public 
school,  which  occasioned  him  to  reflect  deeply  and  attentively 
on  the  root  of  the  evil  ;  and  accordingly  his  manner  of  treating 
the  subject  of  education  in  general,  exhibits  a  closer  connexion 
amongst  his  ideas,  and  a  nearer  approach  to  reasoning,  than 
commonly  prevails  in  his  writings. 


mmmm 


*  See  vol.  i.  p.  260—284,  vol.  ii.  p.  173, 
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We  wiU  now  quit  the  consideration  of  Cowper's  claims  to  the 

approbation  and  esteem  of  the  public,  and  pass  to  that  of  his 

private  virtues ;  which,  being  exercised  for  the  gratification  of  a 

small  number,  must  depend  on  the  gratitude  of  a  small  number 

£(»-  acknowledgment,     it  must  be  confessed  that  the  few  who 

partook  of  the  pleasure  afforded  by  the  poet's  amiable  and 

elegant  aualities,  nave  sung  his  praises  most  loudly,  and  thereby 

acquitted  themselves  of  the  obligation  under  which  they  thought 

he  laid  them.     But  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose,  without 

their   partial    evidence,    that    the    society  .of    Cowper,    when 

unclouded  by  the  dismal  associations  which  at  times  overspread 

his  imagination,  must  have  been  delightful  (edification  apart)« 

and  that  no  one  could  be  intimately  acquainted  with  him  without 

a  deep  interest  in  his  fate.     A  being  whose  dispositions  were  all 

of  the  gentlest  character,  who  was  benevolent  and  charitable,  full 

of  tenderness  for  those  within  the  circle  of  his  sympathies,  and 

withal,  endowed  with  a  lively  and  playful  imagination  which* 

rendered  his  conversation  animated  and  entertaming;   such   a 

man  really  fills  up  the  outline  of  what,  in  the  estimation  of  a 

large  class  of   persons,    represents  the  perfection    of  humaa 

Qbaracler.    This  class,  however,  are  exceedingly  apt  to  persuade 

themselves  that  certain  quahties  being  given,  all  other  merits 

are  inclusive;  these  cardinal  virtues  are,  **  delicacy,^'  '^  sensi« 

bility,"  **  taste,"  and  a  love  of  the  intense.    Whosoever  has  thesOj 

must  of  necessity  possess  all  the  rest  of  the  moral  perfectionst 

We  must  not,  therefore,  be  altogether  guided  in  our  estimate  of 

Covirper  as  an  individual,  by  the  sentunental  party,  any  mor^ 

than  in  his  capacity  of  author. 

The  prominent  feature  in  this  amiable  man'^s  composition,  ia^ 
iJs^  force  and  fertility  of  his  imagination.     His  letters  are  full  of 
^e  excursive  and  amusing  sallies  of  this  faculty,  and  the  moat 
trivial  occasions  serve  to  display  the  richness  of  his  fancy,  no 
less  than  the  important  ones.     Another  distinguishing  property 
of  his  mind,  as  developed  in  this  correspondence,   is  a  charming 
candour  and  total  absence  of  bigotry  or  intolerance  of  opinions, 
even  on  religious  points.*     The  drollery  of  his  descriptions,  the 
minute,  but  never* tiresome  details  of  his  domestic  habits  aud 
nursuite,  and  the  humour  which  he  infuses  into  apparently 
barren   topics,    make   his   letters    a    charming    pastime,    ai^ 
confirm  his  already-acquired  reputation  for  epistolary  excellencei 
Wo  subjoin  an  illustration  of  the  species  of  talent  last  men- 
tioned. 


rtM» 


*  See  for  evidence  of  tUU  ffuld  spiritj.  his  obaervations  on  the  works  (^ 
tUd  AbM  Rayn^l>  vol.  1,  p.  38>>ana  also  those  in  p.  2J8,  of  the  same^vol. 
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*  March  19th,  1785. 

*  My  dear  Friend, — You  will  wonder  no  doubt  when  I  tell  you  that  I 
write  upon  a  card  taMe ;  and  will  be  still  more  surprised  when  I  add, 
that  we  breakfast,  dine,  and  sup,  upon  a  card  table.  In  short,  it  serves 
all  purposes  except  the  only  one  for  which  it  was  originally  -designed. 
The  solution  of  this  mystery  shall  follow,  lest  it  should  run  in  your 
head  at  a  wrong  time,  and  should  puzzle  you  perhaps  when  you  are  on 
the  point  of  ascending  your  pulpit.  *         *         *         *         * .        * 

The  round  table,  which  we  formerly  had  in  use,  was  unequal  to  the 
j^ressure  of  my  superincumbent  breast  and  elbows.  When  I  wrote  upon 
it,  it  creaked  and  tilted,  and  by  a  variety  of  inconvenient  tricks  dis- 
turbed  the  process.  The  fly-table  was  too  slight  and  too  small ;  the 
square  dining  table  too  square  and  too  large,  occup3dng,  when  its  leaves 
were  spread,  almost  the  whole  parlour;  and  the  side-board  table, 
having  its  station  at  too  great  a  distance  frpm  the  fire,  and  not  easily 
shifted  out  of  its  place  and  into  it  again,  by  reason  of  its  size,  was 
equally  unfit  for  my  purpose.  The  card  table,  therefore,  which  had  for 
suLteen  years  been  banished  as  mere  lumber ;  the  card  table  which  is 
covered  with  green  baize,  and  is,  therefore,  preferable  to  any  other  that 
hm  a  slippery  surface ;  the  card  table,  that  stands  firm  and  never  totters, 
-i— is  advanced  to  the  honour  of  assisting  me  upon  my  scribbling  occa- 
sions ;  and  because  we  choose  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  making  frequent 
changes  in  our  household  furniture,  proves  equally  servcieable  upon  all 
others.  It  has  cost  us,  now  and  then,  the  downfall  of  a  glass;  for  when 
covered  with  a  table  cloth,  the  fish  ponds  are  not  easily  discerned ;  and 
not  being  seen,  are  sometimes  as  little  thought  of.  But  having  numer* 
ous  good  qualities  which  abundantly  compensate  that  single  inconve- 
nience, we  spill  upon  it  our  coffee,  our  wine,  and  our  ale,  without 
murmuring,  and  resolve  that  it  shall  be  our  table  still,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  others.  Not  to  be  tedious,  I  will  add  but  one  cuTumstance  more 
upon  the  subject,  and  that  only  because  it  will  impress  upon  you  as 
much  as  any  thing  that  I  have  said,  a  sense  of  the  value  we  set  upon  its 
escritorial  capacity.  Parched  and  penetrated  on  one  side  by  the  heat  of 
the .  fire,  it  has  opened  into  a  large  fissure,  which  pervades  not  the 
moulding  of  it  only,  but  the  very  substance  of  the  plank.  At  the 
mouth  of  this  aperture,  a  sharp  splinter  presents  itself,  which,  as  surely 
as  it  comes  in  contact  with  a  gown  or  apron,  tears  it.  It  happens, 
unfortunately,  to  be  on  that  side  of  ^  this  excellent  and  never-to-be- 
forgotten  table,  which  Mrs.  Unwin  sweeps  with  her  apparel  almost  as 
G^ten  as  she  rises  from  her  chair.  The  consequences  need  not,  to  use 
the  fashionable  phrase,  be  given  in  detail ;  but  the  needle  sets  all  to 
rights,  and  the  card  table  still  holds  possession  of  its  functions  without  a 
rival,'  &c — Vol.  1,  p.  349. 

• 

But  amongst  a  great  deal  which  pleases,  there  is  much  that 
gives  us  paux  to  read.  That  rebel  faculty,  which  we  have 
specified  above  as  the  germ  of  so  much  wit  and  such  a  variety  of 
ideas,  produced,  along  with  these  happy  effects,  most  disastrous 

9006equ«uc^  tQ  ite  owner*    His  imagiAatioa  w^s  wholly  un^ 
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vemable  :  it  had  been^  at  one  time  or  other j»  sufficiently  excited  to 
induce  Cowper  to  believe  himself  specially  visited  by  divine  fevour. 
The  subsequent  exhaustion  of  its  powers  had  the  effect  of  per- 
suading him  he  was  equally  an  object  of  divine  wrath.     He  could 
not  work  himself  up  to  that  extatic  frame  of  thought  to  which  in 
earlier  years  he  had  attained,  and  this  sluggishness  he  construed 
into  a  aesertion  and  rejection  of  the  Lord.     Unfortunately,  for  the 
poor  sufferer,  instead  of  forming  an  acquaintance  with  some  men  of 
sound  understanding,  he  fell  into  intimacies  with  such  as  were 
iiot  only  incompeteiit  to  administer  the  wholesome  medicine  of 
rational  discourse  to  his  bewildered  senses,  but  who  absolutely 
aggravated  the  affliction.     We  consider  Mr.  Newton  to  have 
~  acted  a  most  cruel  and  reprehensible  part,  for  we  find  ample 
evidence  in  these  letters  of  his  having  .checked  his  too  credulous 
friend  in  endeavouring  by  innocent  recreation  to  recover  his 
serenity— see  vol.  ii,  p.  81,  where  Cowper  exculpates  himself 
fix)m  the  heavy  charge  of  seeking  amusement  by  driving  out  in  ' 
a  carriage,  and  going  to  one  or  two  neighbours'  houses !     Here 
we  see  uie  ascetic  system  in  full  vigour,  and  wonder  not  at  the 
irremediable  depression  entailed  upon  Cowper  by  his  respect  and 
friendship  for  this  mischievous  counsellor. 
.'  The  worthy  rector  of  Yaxham  with  Welborne,  is  anxious  to 
establish  his  opinion,  that  it  was  not  religion  which  occasioned 
iis  friend  and  relative  to  suffer  under  such  a  dreadful  depression 
of.  spirits.    The  reason  he  gives  .  for  it  is,  that  *'  no  known 
system  of  divinity  V  can  be  charged  with  supporting  such  a  belief 
cis    Cowper  entertained.  .  But  this    assertion    proves    nothing, 
except  that  Cowper's  religion  differed  from  that  of  other  men. 
His  opinions  were  not  the  less  derived  from  religious  convictions 
l>ecause  his  creed  differed  from  that  of  Dr.  Johnson  of  Yaxham. 
Indeed,  the  evidence  on  which  Cowperfounded  his  persuasion  of  his 
i:ejected  and  hopeless  state,  is  the  evidence  on  which  so  many 
omers  beUeve  themselves  to  be  "  accepted  and  saved."     This 
^yidence  is,  an  ?  internal  conviction.'*    The  direction  which  it 
'takes  depends  upon  the  temperament  of  the  individual.    In  some 
^:^es  it  assumes  that  of  a  lively  and  sanguine  hope,  in  others,  of  a 
:t€SLr£n\  gmd  doubting  anxiety.     It  is  equally  the  work  of  imagina- 
'tion  whether  we  persuade  ourselves  we  are  born  to  be  saved,  or 
l)om  to  be  destroyed.     Divine  communication  once  admitted,  is 
easily  modified  by  the  power  of  fancy,*  and  becomes  a  source 


*  Cowper  is  persuaded  that  the  Lord  informed  him  of  bis  will  on 
sevferal  special  occasions.  In  particular  he  directed  him  to  go  to  Eartham, 
«ind  not  to  take  orders ;  to  translate  Homer  smd  not  to  compose  any  mor^ 
iffigiiid  B»tt«r.--*ee  vol,  ii,  p.  297, 
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either  of  happiness  or  of  dreadful  apprehensioo.  It  i«,  tlierelbi^, 
vain  to  pretend  that  religion  had  no  share  in  produoing  what*,  ia 
eonjunction  with  an  intense  sensibility,  and  reasoning  powers  of 
a  low  order,  it  is  so  likely  to  produce :  an  orerwrought  excitement 
of  the  mental  fecidties.  And  it  affords  an  highly  inatruottYe 
example  of  the  mischiefs  which  attei\d  a  habit  of  admitting  propor 
aitions  into  the  mind  unsupported  by  evidence.  We  kxse  that  power 
of  governing  the  associations,  and  of  discriminating  between 
truui  and  deception/  which  is  the  test  of  a  strong,  or  a  weak 
intellect.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  poet^s  aberratioa  of 
intellect  would  have  taken  place  under  any  circumstances,  but  na 
other  subject  could  have  supplied  such  distressing  images  for  tl^e 
disordered  fancy  to  fasten  upon. 

Mr.  Uayley  is  so  good  as  to  lay  down  a  rule  for  providing 
against  such  a  source  of  calamity,  which  for  its  clearness  and 
originality  deserves  to  be  repeated.  He  says,  that  **  on  the 
awnil  subject  of  our  Redeemer  we  ought  neither  to  think  too 
little,  nor  too  much !'    Life  of  Cowper,  vol.  i.  p.  88, 

Sut  it  was  not  only  on  the  subject  of  fatalism  that  the  pow-^ 
ers  of  Cowper's  mind  were  enfeebled.  That  extreme  sensibility, 
the  loveliness  of  which  is  so  eternally  lauded  by  Mr.  Hayley> 
also  had  its  effect  in  weakening  his  judgment,  and  in  preventing 
him  from  adopting  measures  conducive  to  his  own  happiness^ 
There  cannot  be  a  more  pregnant  instance  of  it  than  his  abjur- 
ing the  society  of  that  person  whose  society  was  beyond  every 
other  blessing  valuable  in  his  condition.  In  s^te  of  Mr.  Hay^ 
l^y's  elaborate  endeavours  to  confuse  our  ideas  upon  this  occa- 
sion, we  see  plainly  that  '*  sensibility^'  was  at  the  bottom  of  tliK& 
mischief.  Mrs.  Unwinds  unworthy  selfishness,  and  Cowper^ 
infirmity  of  purpose,  are  both  resolved  by  his  panegyrist  into 
"'  sensibility,"  and  we  see  what  were  its  effects— it  prevented 
the  poet  from  uniting  himself  for  life  with  one  of  the  most 
charming  of  women  ;  whose  affectionate  cares  and  whose  exhir 
larating  society  were  above  all  things  calculated  to  '^  minister 
to  a  mind  diseased.'"^ 

We  must  now  present  a  few  specimens  of  these  letters,  and 
shall  first  extract  one  addressed  to  the  rev.  John  Newton,  indi- 
cating the  most  depressed  tone  of  spirits.<»*(Cowper  was  thea 
in  his  59rd  year.) 

'  Sept.  8,  17*5. 
*  My  dear  Friend, — I  have  been  lately  more  dejected  and  more  dis* 
tfe§s^  than  usual;  more  harassed  by  Yearns  inthQ  night,  and  more 
de^diy  PpispA^d  Vy  th^oi^  i^  tiie  fullpwine  day.  I  know  not  what  ^  jMptr-. 
t^iil^  1^  aa  atomtjon  £«  tli^  ymm^  m^  eleven  j^9X4  of  wa^ry ;  hikit 
firmly  believe  that  it  is  not  designed  as  the  i^twdugtim  oC'  a  dhaoga  f9t 
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Am  better.  You  know  not  what  I  suffered  while  you  were  liere»  mm 
was  tliere  any  need  you  should.  Your  friendship  for  me  would  have 
made  you  in  somo  degree  a  partaker  in  my  woes ;  and  your  share  in 
them  would  ha?e  been  increased  by  your  inability  to  help  me.  Perhaps^ 
indeed,  tibey  took  a  keener  edge  from  the  consideration  of  your  presenea* 
The  friend  of  my  heart,  the  person  with  whom  I  had  formerly  takm 
sweet  oQunseL  no  longer  useful  to  me  as  a  minister,  no  longer  pleaaant 
to  me  aa  a  Christian,  was  a  spectacle  that  must  necessarily  wd  the  bit« 
teruess  of  mortification  to  the  sadness  of  despair.  I  now  see  a  low 
winter  before  me,  and  must  get  through  it  as  I  can.  I  know  the  grouna 
before  I  tread  upon  it.  It  is  hoUow ;  it  is  agitated ;  it  suffers  shockain 
every  direction ;  it  is  like  the  soil  of  Calabrisi*»all  whirlpool  and  nndiw 
ktion.  But  I  must  reel  through  it ;  at  least  if  I  be  not  swallowed  Ufi 
by  the  way.    Your's,  W.  C.-.V0L  i.  p.  267. 

Again,  to  the  same  person  he  writes  a  few  months  aflerwaids' 

^  f(3k>wsT" 

'  January  ISth^  1784 
^  My  dear  Frian^y-^The  new  year  is  already  old  in  my  account.     I 
am  not,  indeed,  sufficiently  second-sighted  to  be  able  to  boast  by  anticli 
pation  an  acquaintance  with  the  wants  of  it  yet  unborn,  but  rest  000% 
vincec^  that,  be  they  what  they  may,  not  one  o£  them  comes  a  messenger 
of  good  to  me.     If  even  death  itself  should  be  of  the  number,  he  is  no 
inend  of  mine.     It  il^an  alleviation  of  the  woes,  even  of  an  unenlight- 
ened man,  that  he  can  wish  for  death,  and  indulge  a  hope,  at  least,  uutt 
in  death  he  shall  find  deliverance.     But  loaded  as  my  life  is  with  de« 
spair,  I  have  no  such  comfort  as  would  result  from  a  supposed  probaU« 
lity  oi  l^^ter  things  to  come  were  it  once  ended.     For,  more  unhappy 
t:han  the  traveller  with  whom  I  set  out,*  pass  through  what  difficulties 
1  may,  throu^  whatever  dangers  and  afflictions^   I  am  not  a  whit  the 
nearer  home,  unless  a  dmtgeon  may  be  called  so.      Thid  is  no  yery 
.aigreeable  theme,  but  in  so  great  a  dearth  of  subjects  to  write  upon, 
smd  eq>ectally  impressed  as  I  am  at  this  moment  with  a  sense  of  my  own 
condition,  I  could  choose  no  other.     The  weather  is  an  exact  emblem  ot 
mjr  mind  in  its  present  state.     A  thick  fog  envelopes  every  thins,  and 
at  the  sam?  time  it  freeares  intensely.      You  will  tell  me  that  this  cold 
gloom  will  be  succeeded  by  a  cheerful  spring,  and  endeavour  to  encou<« 
rage  me  to  hope  for  a  spiritual  change  resembling  it ;  but  it  will  be  lost 
labour.     Nature  revives  again ;  but  a  soul  once  slain  lives  no  more*^ 
The  hedge  that  has  been  apparently  dead,  is  not  so ;  it  will  burst  into 
leaf  and  blossom  at  the  appointed  time ;  but  no  such  time  is  appointed 
for  the  stake  that  stands  m  it.     It  is  as  dead  as  it  seems,  and  will  prove 
itself  no  dissembler.     The  latter  end  of  next  month  will  complete  a  pe% 
riod  of  eleven  years  in  which  I  have  spoken  no  other  language.     It  is  a 
bng  time  for  a  man,  whose  eyes  were  once  opened,  to  spend  in  dark« 
ness ;  long  enou^  to  make  despair  ai;!  inveterate  habit,  and  such  it  is  ii^ 
me.    My  friends,  I  know,  expect  that  I  shall  see  yet  again.  They  think 
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it  necessary  to  the  existence  of  divine  truths  that  he  who  once  had  pos- 
session of  it  should  never  finally  lose  it.  I  admit  the  solidity  of  this 
reasoning  in  every  case  but  my  own.  And  why  not  in  my  own  ?  For 
causes  which  to  them  it  appears  madness  to  allege^  but  which  rest  upon 
my  mind  with  a  weidiit  of  immoveable  conviction.  If  I  am  recoverable, 
why  am  I  thus?  Why  crippled  and  made  useless  in  the  church,  just  at 
that  time  of  life  when  my  judgment  and  experience  being  matured,  I 
niight  be  most  useful.  Why  cashiered  and  turned  out  of  service,  till, 
according  to  the  course  of  nature,  there  is  not  life  enough  left  in  me  to 
make  amends  for  the  years  I  have  lost ;  till  there  is  no  reasonable  hope 
that  the  fruit  can  ever  pay  the  expenses  of  the  fallow  }  I  fore^tal  the 
answer :  GodB  ways  are  mysterious,  and  he  giveth  no  account  of  his 
inatters:  an  answer  that  would  serve  my  purpose  as  well  as  theirs  that 
use  it.  There  is  a  mystery  in  my  destruction,  and  in  time  it  shall'  be 
ex^^ained;  .  Yours.  '  W,  C. 

This  letter,  melancholy  as  it  is,  is  superior  in  point  of  energy 
and  beauty  of  expression  to  a.lmost  any  of  the  author's  poetical 
productions ;  and  the  observation  at  the  close — that  the  myste- 
riousness  of  the  divine  agency  is  equally  consistent  with,  and 
available  to,  directly  opposite  conclusions,  shews  an  acuteness 
which  it  had  been  better  for  him  if  he  had  oftener  exercised. 
[  Of  his  lively  manner  of  treating  an  ordinary  topicj  our  readers 
will  be  pleased  to  see  another  example.  On  emerging  from  a 
darkened  period  of  some  years,  he  writes  to  Mrs.  Newton 
thus:—  . 

'  '  June,  1780. 

[  *  Dear  Madam ; — ^When  I  write  to  Mr.  Newton>  he  answers  me  by 
letter ;  when  I  write  to  you,  you  answer  me  in  fish.  I  return  you 
many  thanks  for  the  mackarel  and  lobster.  They  assured  me  in  terms 
as  intelligible  as  pen  and  ink  could  have  spoken,  that  you  still  remember 
Orchard  side ;  and  though  they  never  spoke  in  their  lives,  and  it  was 
still  less  to  be  expected  from  them  that  they  should  speak,  being^  dead, 
they  gave  us  an  assurance  of  your  affection  that  corresponds  exactly 
with  that  which  Mr.  Newton  expresses  towards  us  in  dl  his  letters. 
For  my  own  part,  I  never  in  my  life  began  a  letter  more  at  a  venture 
than  the  present.     It  is  possible  that  I  may  finish  it,  but  perhaps  more 

than  prolmble  that  I  shall  not.         *         *         *         *         *        ♦      •  * 

«*         *         ♦         ♦         ♦         »         *         «         *         «         • 

.  *  You  have  never  yet,  perhaps,  been  made  acquainted  with  the  unfor- 
tunate Tom  F  *  *  *  's  misadventure.  He  and  his  wife  returning  from 
Hanslope  fair,  were  coming  down  Weston-lane ;  to  wit,  themselves, 
their  horse,  and  their  great  wooden  panniers,  at  ten  o'clock  at  night. 
"The  horse  having  a  lively  imagination  and  very  weak  nerves,  fancied 
he  either  saw  or  heard  something,  but  has  never  been  able  to  say  what. 
A  sudden  fri^t  will  impart  activity  and  a  momentary  vigour,  even  to 
lameness  itse&.    Accordijigly,  be  stai:ted  and  sprang  from  the  middle  of 
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the  rood  to  the  side  of  it,  with  such  surpriang  fdacrity,  that  he  dis- 

xoounted  the  giiifferhread-baker  and  his  ^gerbread  wife,  in  a  moment* 

Not  contented  with  this  effort,  nor  thinking  himself  yet  out  of  danger^ 

lie  proceeded  as  fast  as  he  could  to  a  full  gallop^  rushed  against  the  gate 

at  the  bottom  of  the  lane,  and  opened  it  for  lumself,  without  perceiving 

t)iat  there  was  any  gate  there.     Still  he  gallc^ped,  and  with  a  velocity 

and  momentum  continually  increasing,  till  he  arrived  in  Olney.     I  had 

l)een  in  bed  about  ten  minutes,  when  I  heard  the  most  uncommon  and 

unaccountable  noise  that  can  be  imagined.     It  was,  in  fact,  occasioned 

hy  the  clattering  of  tin  patty-pans  and  a  Dutcb-oven  against  the  sides  of 

the  panniers.     Much  gingerbread  was  picked  up  in  the  street,  and -Mr. 

Lucy's  windows  were  broken  all  to  pieces.     Had  this  been  all,  it  would 

have  been  a  comedy,  but  we  learned,  the  next  morning,  that  the  poor 

woman's  collar-bone  was  broken,  and  she  has  hardly  been  able  to  resume 

her  occupation  smce.  *.♦         *  *         **         *♦ 

^-Yours,  dear  Madam,'    W.  C— Vol.  1,  page  53. 

.  The  second  volume  is  less  pleasing  than  the  first,  containing, 
for  the  most  part,  a  dismal  portraiture  of  a  diseased  mind  ;  yet 
there  are  passages  interspersed  which  make  the  whole  more  or 
less  interesting.  The  greatest  merit  of  these  volumes,  after  all, 
is,  as  we  stated  at  the  commencement  of  this  article,  the  com- 
plete acGuaintance  with  the  author^s  character  and  thoughts  to 
which  they  conduct  us  ;  and,  considering  how  instructive  a 
study  this  may  be  made,  we  are  glad  that  so  valuable  an  addi- 
tion to  the  former  evidence  has  been  rescued  from  obscurity,  for 
the  use  and  benefit  of  the  public,  by  the  reverend  Editor. 


Art.  IV.  An  Appeal  to  tlie  Public  and  to  the  Legislature,  on  the  NeceS'- 
sUy  of  affording  Dead  Bodies  to  the  Schools  of  Anatomy,  hy  Legisla- 
tive  Enactment.     By  William  Mackenzie.     Glasgow.     1824. 

ipVERY  one  desires  to  live  as  long  as  he  can.     Every  one 
■values  health  "  above  all  gold  and  treasure.*"     Every  one 
knows  that  as  far  as  his  own  individual  good  is  concerned,  pro- 
tracted life  and  a  frame  of  body  sound  and  strong,  free  from  the 
diousand  pains  which  flesh  is  heir  to,  are  unspeakably  more  import- 
ant than  all  other  objects,  because  life  and  health  must  be  secured 
before  any  possible  result  of  any  possible  circumstance  can  be 
9f  consequence  to  him.     In  the  improvement  of  the  art  which 
fias  for  its  object  the  preservation  of  health  and  life,  every  indi- 
vidual is,  therefore,  deeply  interested.     An  enlightened  physi- 
fiian  and  a  skilful  surgeon,  are  in  the  daily  habit  of  administer- 
ijig   to  their  fellow  men  more  real  and  unquestionable  good, 
"Chan  is  communicated,  or  communicable  by  any  other  class  of 
Inhuman  beings  to  another.   Ignorant  physicians  and  surgepns  are 
tihe  most  deadly  enemies  of  the  community :  the  plague  itself 
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U  not  so  destructive ;  its  ravages  ar^  at  di&tant  intervals,  md 
are  accompanied  with  open  and  alarming  notice  of  its  purpose 
and  power;  theirs  are  constant,  silent,  secret;  and  it  is  while 
they  are  looked  up  to  as  saviours,  with  the  confidence  of  hope, 
that  they  give  speed  to  the  progress  of  disease  and  certainty  to 
the  strote  of  death. 

It  is  deeply  to  be  lamented  that  the  community,  in  general,  are 
so  entirely  ignorant  of  all  that  relates  to  the  art  and  the  science 
of  medicine.  An  explanation  of  the  functions  of  the  animal 
economy ;  of  their  most  common  and  important  deviations  from 
a  healthy  state ;  of  the  remedies  best  sulapted  to  restore  them, 
to  Q  sound  coudition,  and  of  the  mode  in  which  they  operate, 
as  for  as  that  is  known,  ought  to  form  a  part  of  every  course  of 
liberal  education.  The  profound  ignorance,  of  the  people  on  zih 
these  subjects  is  attended  with  many  disadvantages  to  them-* 
selves,  and  operates  unfavourably  on  the  medical  character. 
iwL  cqnsequence  of  this  want  of  infonnation,.  persons  n^theif 
know  what  are  the  attainments  of  the  man  in  whose  hands  they 
place  their  life,  nor  what  they  ought  to  be ;  they  can  neither 
form  an  opinion  of  the  course  of  education  which  it  is  incumbent 
upon  him  to  follow,  nor  judge  of  the  success,  with  which  he  has 
availed  himself  of  the  means  of  knowledge  which  have  been 
afforded  him.  There  is  one  branch  of  medical  education  in  par-  ^ 
ticular,  the  foundation,  in  fact,  on  which  the  whcde  super&truo- 
ture  must  be  raised,  the  necessity  of  which  is  not  commonly 
understood,  but  which  requires  only  to  be  stated  to  be  per- 
ceived. Perhaps  it  is  impossible  to  name  any  one  subject 
which  it  is  of  more  importance  that  the  community  should  un- 
derstand. It  is  one  in  which  every  man's  life  is  deeply  impli- 
cated :  it  is  one  on  which  every  man's  ignorance  or  inforn^ation 
will  have  a  considerable  influence.  We  shall,  therefore,  entet 
kito  it  with  some  detail :  wq  shall  show  the  kind  of  knowledge 
which  it  is  indispensable  that  the  physician  and  the  surgeon 
should  possess  :  we  shall  illustrate,  by  a  reference  to  particular 
cases,  the  reason  why  this  kind  of  knowledge  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed with  :  and  we  shall  explain,  by  a  statement  of  facts,  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  obstacles  which  at  present  oppose  the 
acquisition  of  this  knowledge.  We  repeat,  there  is  no  subject 
in  which  every  reader  can  oe  so  immediately  and  deeply  in- 
terested, and  we  tru^t  that  he  will  give  us  his  calm  and  unpre- 
judiced attention. 

The  basis  of  all  medical  and  surgical  knowledge  is  anatomy* 
Not  a  single  step  can  be  made  either  in  medicine  or  surgery, 
considered  either  as  an  art  or  a  science,  without  it.  This  shouid 
seem  i»el&evident^  and  to  need  neither  proof  nor  iHustratioa » 
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lAeyertiheleM  as  it  is  useml  ocoaBionally  to  contexnt>lftte  ^  evi«> 
deuce  of  important  truth,  we  shall  show  why  it  is  that  there 
can  be  no  rational  medicine,  and  no  safe  sur^ry,  without  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  anatomy. 

Disease,  which  it  is  the  object  of  these  arts  to  prevent  and  to 
-cure,  is  denoted  by  disordered  function :  disordered  function 
cannot  be  understood  without  a  knowledge  of  healthy  function ; 
•healthy  function  cannot  be  understood  without  a  knowledge  of 
«tniclure;  structure  cannot  be  understood  unless  it  be  exa- 
mined. 

The  organs  on  which  all  the  important  functions  of  the  human 
body  depend  are  concealed  from  the  view.   There  is  no  possible 
lity  of  ascertaining  their  situation  and  connections,  muoh  less 
their  nature  and  operation,  without  inspecting  the  interior  of  this 
curious  and  compUcated  machine.  The  results  of  the  mechanism 
are  visible  ;  the  mechanism  itself  is  concealed,  and  must  be  in-^ 
vestigated  to  be  perceived.    The  important  operations  of  nature 
are  seldom  entirely  hidden  from  the  human  eye  ;  still  less  are 
they  obtruded  upon  it,  but  over  the  most  curious  and  wonder- 
ful operations  of  the  animal  economy  so  thick  a  veil  is  drawn, 
that  they  never  could  have  been  perceived  vnthout  the  most 
patient  and  minute  research.     The  circulation  of  the  blood,  for 
example,  never  could  have  been  discovered  without  dissection. 
Notwithstanding  the  partial  knowledge  of  anatomy  which  must 
have  been  acquired  by  the  accidents  to  which  the  human  body 
is  exposed,  by  attention  to  wounded  men,  by  the  observance  of 
bodies  killed  by  violence ;  by  the  huntsman  in  using  his  prey ;  by 
the  priest  in  immolating  his  victims ;  hy  the  augur  in  pursuing 
his  divinations;  by  the  slaughter  of  animals  ;  by  the*  dissection 
of  brutes  ;  and   even  occasionally  by   the   dissection   of  the 
human  body,  century  after  century  passed  away,  without  a  sus*- 
picion  having  been  excited  of  the  real  functions  of  the  two  great 
systems  of  vessels,  arteries  and  veins.     It  was  not  until  the  be* 
ginning^  of  the  17th  century,  when  anatomy  was  ardently  culti- 
vated, and  had  made  considerable  progress,  that  the  valves  of 
the  veins  and  of  the  heart  were  discovered,  and  subsequently 
that  the  great  Harvey,  the  pupil  of  the  anatomist  who  dis- 
covered the  latter,  by  inspecting  the  structure  of  these  valves  ; 
by  contemplating  their  disposition ;  by  reasoning  upon  their 
use,  was  led  to  suspect  the  course  of  the  blood,  and  afterwards 
to  demonstrate  it.  Several  systems  of  vessels  in  which  the  most 
important  ftmctions  of  animal  life.are  carried  on— the  absorbent 
system,  for  example,  and  even  that  portion  of  it  which  re- 
ceives the  food  auer  it  is  digested,  and  which  conveys  it  into 
the  blood,  are  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  except  under  peculiar 
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circumstances  :  whence  it  mtist  be  Evident,  not  only  that  the 
interior  of  the  human  body  must  be  laid  open«  in  order  that  its 
organs  may  be  seen;  but  that  these  organs  must  be  minutely 
and  patiently  dissected,  in  ord^r  that  their  structure  may  be  un- 
derstood. 

The  most  important  diseases  have  their  seat  in  the  oi^ns  of* 
the r body;  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  their  situatioa  is, 
therefore,  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  seats 
of  disease ;  but  for  the  reasons  already  assigned,  their  situatioiL 
cannot  be  learnt,  without  the  study  of  anatomy.  In  several 
regions,  organs  the  most  different  in  structure  and  function  are 
placed  close  to  each,  other.  In  what  is  termed  the  epigastric 
region,  for  example,  are  situated  the  stomach,  the  liver,  t£e  gall 
bladder^  the  first  portion  of  the  small  intestine  (the  duodenum) 
and  a  portion  of  the  large  intestine  (the  colon) ;  each  of  these 
organs  is  essentially  different  in  structure  and  in  use^  and  is 
liaole  to  distinct  diseases.  Diseases.the  most  diversified^  Ui^e> 
fore,  requiring  the  most  opposite  treatment,  may  exist  in  the 
same  region  of  the  body ;  the  discrimination  of  which  is  abso- 
lutely impossible,  without  that  knowledge  which  the  study  of 
anatomy  alone  can  impart. 

The  seat  of  pain  is  often  at  a  great  distance  from  that  of  the 
affected  organ.  In  disease  of  the  liver,  pain  is  generally  felt  at 
the  top  of  the  right  shoulder.  The  right  phrenic  nerve  sends  a 
branch  to  the  liver :  the  third  cervicsd  nerve,  from  which  the 

Ehrenic  arises,  distributes  numerous  branches  to  the  neighbourr 
ood  of  the  shoulder :  thus  is  established  a  nervous  communi- 
cation between  the  shoulder  and  the  liver.  This  is  a  fact 
which  nothing  but  anatomy  could  teach,  and  affords  the  expla- 
nation of  a  symptom  which  nothing  but  anatomy  could  give. 
Theknowledge  of  it  would  infallibly  correct  a  mistake  into  wnich 
a  person  who  is  ignwant  of  it  would  be  sure  to  fall :  in  fact, 

Eersons  ignorant  of  it  do  constantly  commit  the  error.  We 
ave  known  several  instances  in  which  organic  disease  of  the 
liver  has  been  considered,  and  treated  as  rheumatism  of  the 
shoulder.  In  each  of  these  cases,  disease  in  a  most  important 
organ  might  have  been  allowed  to  steal  on  insidiously  until  it 
became  incurable  :  while  a  person,  acquainted  with  anatomy, 
would  have  detected  it  at  once,  and  cured  it  without  diflSculty. 
Many  cases  have  occurred  of  persons  who  have  been  supposed 
to  labour  under  disease  of  the  liver,  and  who  have  been  treated 
accordingly  :  on  examination  after  death,  the  liver  has  been 
found  perfectly  healthy,  but  there  has  been  discovered  extensive 
disease  of  the  brain.  Disease  of  the  liver  is  often  mistaken  for 
disease  of  the  lungs :  on  the  other  hand,  the  lungs  have  been 
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found*  fall  of  ulcers,  when  they  were  supposed  to  have  been 
perfectly  sound,  and  when  every  symptom  was  referred  to  dis- 
ease of  the  liver.     Persons  are  constantly  attacked  with  con- 
vuldons —children  especially ;  convulsions  are  spasms :  spasms, 
of  course,  are  to  be  treated  by  antispasmodics.     This  is  the 
notion  amongst  people  ignorant  of  medicine  :    it  is  the  notion 
amongst  old  medical  men :  it  is  the  notion  amongst  half-edu- 
cated young  ones.    All  this  time  these  convulsions  are  merely  a 
symptom;  that  symptom  depends  upon,  and  denotes,  most  im- 
portant disease  in  the  brain :  the  only  chance  of  saving  life,  is 
the  prompt  and  vigorous  application  of  proper  remedies  to  the 
brain ;  but  the  practitioner  whose  mind  is  occupied  with  the 
symptom,  and  who  prescribes  antispasmodics,  not  only  loses 
tne  time  in  which  alone  any  thing  can  be  done  to  snatch'  the 
victim  from  death,  but  by  his  remedies  absolutely  adds  fuel  to 
the  flame  which  is  consuming  his  patient.     In  disease  of  the 
hip-joint  pain  is  felt,  not  in  me  hip,  but,  in  the  early  stage  of 
the  disease,  at  the  knee.    This  also  depends  on  nervous  com- 
munication.   The  most  dreadful  consequences  daily  occur  from 
an  ignorance  of  this  single  fact.     In  all  these  cases  error  is 
inevitable^  without  a  knowledge  of  anatomy  :  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible with  it :  in  all  these  cases  error  is  fatal :  in  all  these  cases^ 
anatomy  alone  can  prevent  the  error— ^anatomy  alone  can  correct 
it.     Experience,  so  far  from  leading  to  its  detection,  would  only 
establish  iit  in  men^s  minds,  and  render  its  removal  impossible. 
What  is  called  experience  is  of  no  manner  of  use  to  an  ignorant 
and  Airnreflecting  practitioner.     In  nothing  does  the  adage,  that 
it  is  the  wise  only  who  profit  by  experience,  receive  so  complete 
an  illustration  as  in  medicine.    A  man  who  is  ignorant  of  cer- 
tain principles,  and  who  is  incapable  of  reasoning  in  a  certain 
manner,  may  have  daily  before  him  for  fifty  years  cases  aflford- 
ing  the  most  complete  evidence  of  their  truth,  and  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  deduction  to  which  they  lead,  without  Observing 
the  one,  or  deducing  the  other.     Hence  the  most  profoundly 
ignorant  of  medicine  are  often  the  oldest  members  of  the  j)roT 
iession^  and  those  who  have  had  the  most  extensive  practice. 
A  medical  education,  founded  on  a  knowledge  of  anatomy,  is; 
therefore,  not  only  indispensable  to  prevent  the  most  fatal  errors; 
but  to  enable  a  person  to  obtain  advantage  from  those  sources 
of  improvement  which  extensive  practice  may  open  to  him.       \ 
To  the  surgeon,  anatomy  is  eminently  what  Bacon  has  so 
beautifully  said  knowledge  in  general  is :  it  is  power — it  is 
power  to  lessen  pain,  to  save  life,  and  to  eradicate  diseases, 
which,  without  its  aid,  would  be  incurable  and  fatal.     It  is  im- 
possible to  convey  to  the  reader  a  clear  conception  of  this  truths 
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without  a  reference  to  {>artiGUlar  cas^ ;  aiMl  the  sublet  ii  ttki 
of  such  extneme  importance^  that  it  may  be  worth  while  to  direet 
the  attention  for  a  moment  to  two  or  three  of  the  'capitiBt}  6iift^ 
eases  which  the  |iui|;eon  in  daily  called  upon  to  treat.  Anetitiemi 
for  example,  is  a  disease  of  an  artery^  and  consists  of  a  pretfeN 
natural  dilatation  of  its  coats.  This  dilatation  arises  from  de- 
bility ^Df  the  resseU  whence,  unable  to  resist  the  impetus  of  the 
bloody  it  yields,  and  is  dilated  into  a  sac.  When  once  the 
disease  is  induced,  it  commonly  goes  on  to  increase  with  a 
Steady  and  uninterrupted  progress,  until  at  last  it  suddenly 
bursts,  and  the  patient  ex|)ire8  instantaneously  from  loss  of. 
blood.  When  left  to  itself,-tt  almost  uniformly  proves  fatal  in 
this  manner ;  yet,  before  the  time  of  Galen  no  notice  was  taken 
of  this  terrible  malady.  The  ancients,  indeed,  who  beliered 
that  the  arteries  were  air  tubes,  could  not  possibly  have  coti-* 
deived  of  the  existence  of  an  aneurism.  Were  the  number  of 
mdividtials  in  Europe,  who  are  now  annually  cured  of  aneurism, 
by  the  interference  of  art>  to  be  assumed  as  the  basis  of  a  cal«> 
culation  of  the  number  of  persons  who  must  have  perished  by 
this  disease,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  tne  time  of 
Oalen,  it  would  convey  some  conception  of  the  extent  to  which 
anatomical  knowledge  is  the  means  of  saving  human  life. 

The  only  way  in  which  it  is  possible  to  cure  this  disease  iSi 
to  produce  an  obliteration  of  the  cavity  of  the  artery.  This  is 
the  object  of  the  operation.  The  diseased  artery  is  exposed; 
and  a  ligature  is  passed  around  it^  above  the  dilatation,  by 
means  of  which  the  blood  is  prevented  from  flowing  into  the 
saC|  and  inflammation  is  excited  in  the  vessel ;  in  consequence 
of  which  its  sides  adhere  together,  and  its  cavity  becomes  ob- 
literated. The  success  of  the  operation  depends  entirely  on 
the  completeness  of  the  adhesion  of  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and 
the  consequent  obliteration  of  its  cavity.  This  adhesion  will 
toot  take  place  unless  the  portion  of  the  artery  to  which  the 
ligature  is  applied  be  in  a  sound  state.  If  it  be  diseased,  as  it 
almost  always  is  near  the  seat  of  the  aneurism,  when  the  process 
of  nature  is  completed  by  which  the  lig^ature  is  removed,  nemorr* 
hage  takes  place,  and  the  patient  dies  just  as  if  the  aneurism 
had  been  lefl  to  itself.  For  a  long  time  the  ligature  was  ap- 
plied as  close  as  possible  to  the  seat  of  the  aneurism :  the 
aneurismal  sac  was  laid  open  in  its  whole  extesil,  and  the  blood 
it  contained  was  scooped  out.  The  consequeoiee  was,  that  a 
large  deep-seated  sore,  composed  of  parts  it  an  unhealthy 
state,  was  formed :  it  was  necessary  to  the  ciwe^  that  this  sore 
should  suppurate,  granulate,  and  heal:  a  process  which  the 
constitution   was    frequently  unable  to  support.    Moreover, 
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(here  was  a  conatant  danger  that  the  patient  would  perish  from 
befnorrhage^  through  the  want  of  adhesion  of  the  sides  of  tfafe 
trteiy*     The  profound  knowledge  of  healthy  and  of  diseased 
structure,  ana  of  the  laws  of  the  animal  economy  by  which 
botb  iBurcl  regulated,  which  John  Hunter  had   acquired   from 
fuiatoniy*  suggested  to  this  eminent  man  a  mode  of   ope-* 
ratings  the  effect  of  which,  in  preserving  human  Ufe,  has  placed 
jiim  Sigh  in  the  rank  of  the  benefactors  of  his  race.    This  con* 
auiyityiate  anatomist  saw,  that  the  reason  why  death  so  often 
i);>llQwed  the  common  operation  was,  because  that  process  which 
W2^  essential  to  its  success  was  prevented  by  the  diseased  con- 
dition of  the  artery.    He  perceived  that  the  vessel,  at  some 
distance  from  the  aneurism,  was  in  a  sound  state ;  and  con- 
ceived that,  if  the  ligc^ture  were  applied  to  this  distant  part; 
that  is^  to  a  sound  instead  of  a  diseased  portion  of  the  artery^ 
this    ueqessary  process  would  not  be  counteracted.    To  this 
there  W^  one  capital  objection,  that  it  would  often  be  necessary 
to  d.pply  the  ligature  around  the  main  trunk  of  an  artery,  before 
it  giyes  off  its  branches,  in  conseauence  of  which  the  parts 
heiow  the  ligature  would  be  deprived  of  their  supply  of  blood, 
and  would  therefore  mortify*    So  fre(][uent  and  great  are  the 
conuQiunications  between  aU  the  arteries  of  the  body,  however, 
that  he  thought  it  probable,  that  a  sufficient  supply  would  be 
borne  to  these  parts  through  the  medium  of  collateral  branches* 
For  an  aneurism  in  th^e  ham,  he,  therefore,  boldly  cut  down 
u.pon  the  main  trunk  of  the  Artery  which  supplies  the  lower  ex- 
tren&itv ;.  and  applied  a  ligature  around  it,  where  it  is  seated 
xiear  ine  middle  of  the  thish,  in  the  confident  expectation  that,' 
though  he  thus  deprived  me  limb  of  the  supply  of  blood  which ; 
it  received  through  its  direct  channel,  it  would  not  perish.     His 
Icnowledge  of  the  processes  of  the  animal  economy  led  him  to 
expect  that  the  force  of  the  circulation  being  thus  taken  off 
from  the.  aneurismal  sac,  the  progress  of  the  £sease  would  be 
stopped ;.  that  the  sac  itself,  with  all  its  contents,  would  be  ab- 
soroed ;  that  by  this  means  the  whole  tumor  would  be  removed, 
stud  thait  an  opening  into  it  would  be  unnecessary.    The  most 
complete  success  followed  this  noble  experiment,  and  the  sen- 
satioita  which  this  philosopher  experienced  when  he  witnessed 
the  event,  must  have  been  exquisite,  and  have  constituted  an 
appropriate  reward  for  the  application  of  profound  knowledge 
to  the  mitigation  of  human  suffering.    Aner  Hunter  followed 
Abemethy,  who,  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  his  master,  fi>r  an 
aneurism  of  the  femoral,  placed  a  ligature  around  the  external 
iliao  artory ;  lately  the  internal  iliac  itself  has  been  taken  up, 
wA  surgQons  have  tied  arteries  of  such  importance,  that  they 
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have  been  themselves  astonished  at  the  extent  and  splendor  of 
their  success.  Every  individual  on  whom  an  operation  of  this 
kind  has  been  successfully  performed,  is  snatched  by  it  fsom 
certain  and  inevitable  death ! 

The  symptom  by  which  an  aneurism  is  distinguished  from 
every  other  tumor  is,  chiefly,  its  pulsating  motion.     But  when 
an  aneurism  has  become  very  large,  it  ceases  to  pulsate  ;  and 
when  an  abscess  is  seated  near  an  artery  of  great  magnitude, 
it  acquires  a  pulsating  motion ;  because  the  pulsations  of  the 
artery  are  perceptible  through  the  abscess.    The  real  nature  of 
cases  of  this  kind  cannot  possibly  be  ascertained,  without  a 
most  careful  investigation,  combined  with  an  exact  knowledge 
of  the   structure   and  relative  position  of  all  the  parts  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  tumor.     Pelletan,  one  of  tl^  most  dis- 
tinguished surgeons  of  France,  was  one  day  called  to  a  man 
who,  after  a  long  walk,  was  seized  with  a  severe  pain  in  the 
kg,   over  the  seat  of  which  appeared  a  tumor,   which  was 
attended  with  a  pulsation  so  violent  that  it  lifted  up  the  hand  of 
the  examiner*    There  seemed  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
case  was  an  aneuri&mal  swelling.   This  acute  observer,  however, 
in  comparing  the  affected  with  the  sound  limb,  perceived  iii  the 
hitter  a  simimr  throbbing.     On  careful  examination  he  disco- 
vered that,  by  a  particular  disposition  in  this  individual,  one  of 
the  main  arteries  of  the  leg  (the  anterior  tibial)  deviated  from 
its  usual  jpourse,   and  instead  of  plunging  deep  between  the 
muscles,  lay  immediately  under  the  skin  and  fascia.     The  truth 
was,  that  the '  man  in  the  exertion  of  walking  had  ruptured 
sjome  muscular  fibres,  and  the  uncommon  distribution  of  the 
artery  gave  to  this  accident  these  peculiar  symptoms.     Th6  real 
nature  of  this  case  could  not  possibly  have  been  ascertained, 
but  by  an  anatomist.     The  same  surgeon  has  recorded  the  case 
of  a  man  who,  having  fallen  twice  ^om  his  horse,  and  expe- 
rienced for  several  years  considerable  uneasiness  in  his  back, 
was  at  length  afflicted  with  acute  pain  in  the  abdomen.     At  the 
same  time  an  oval,  irregularly  circumscribed  tumor  made  its 
appearance  in  the  right  flank.     It  presented  a  distinct  fluctua- 
tion, and  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  collection  of  matter  de- 
pending on  caries  of  the  vertebrae.    The  pain  was  seated  chiefly 
at  the  lower  portion  of  that  part  of  the  spine  which  fDrms  the 
back,   which  was,  moreover,  distorted;  and  this  might  have 
confirmed  the  opinion  that  the  case  was  a  lumbar  abscess  with 
caries.     Pelletan,  however,  who  well  knew  that  an  aneurism, 
as  it  enlarges,  may  destroy  any  bone  in  its  neighbourhood,  saw 
that  the  disease  was  an  aneurism,  and  predicted  that  the  patient 
must  perish.     On  opening  the  body  (for  the  man  lived  only  ten 
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days  after  Pelletan  first  saw  him)  an  aneurismal  tumor  was  dis- 
covered, which  nearly  filled  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  If  this 
case  had  been  mistaken  for  lumbar  abscess,  and  the  tumor  had 
been  opened  with  a  view  of  affording  an  exit  to  the  matter,  the 
man  would  have  died  in  a  few  seconds.  There  is  no  surgeon 
of  discernment  and  experience  whose  attention  has  not  oeen 
awakened,  and  whose  sagacity  has  not  been  put  to  the  test,  by 
the  occurrence  of  similar  cases  in  his  own  practice.  The  con- 
sequence of  error  is  almost  always  instantaneously  fatal.  The 
catelogue  of  such  disastrous  events  is  long  and  melancholy. 
Richerand  has  recorded,  that  Ferrand,  head  surgeon  of  the 
Hotel-Pieu,  mistook  an  aneurism  in  the  armpit  for  an  abscess  ; 
plunged  his  knife  into  the  swelling,  and  killed  the  patient.  De 
Haen  speaks  of  a  person  who  died  in  consequence  of  an  open- 
ing which  was  made,  contrary  to  the  adyice  of  Boerhaaye  in  a 
siniilar  tumor  at  the  knee.  Vesalius  was  consulted  about  a 
tuinor  in  the  back,  which  he  pronounced  to  be  an  aneurism ; 
but  an  ignorant  practitioner  having  made  an  opening  into  \t, 
the  patient  instantly  bled  to  death.  Nothing  can  be  more  easy 
than  to  confound  an  aneurism  of  the  artery  of  the  neck  with 
a  swelling  of  the  glands  in  its  neighbourhood :  with  a  swelling 
of.  the  cellular  substance  which  surrounds  the  artery ;  witn 
abscesses  of  various  kinds  ;  but  if  a  surgeon  were  to  fall  into 
this  error,  and  to  open  a  carotid  aneurism,  his  patient  would 
certainly  be  dead  in  the  space  of  a  few  moments.  It  must  be 
evident,  then,  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  anatomy  is  not 
only  indispensable  to  the  proper  treatment  of  cases  of  this  de- 
scription, but  also  to  the  prevention  of  the  most  fatal  mistakes. 
.  iSiere  is  nothing  in  surgery  of  more  importance  than  the 
proper  treatment  of  hemorrhage.  Of  the  confiision  and  terror 
occasioned  by  the  sight  of  a  human  being  from  whom  the  blood 
is  gushing  in  torrents,  and  whose  condition  none  of  the  spec- 
tators is  able  to  relieve,  no  one  can  form  an  adequate  conception, 
but  those  who  have  witnessed  it.  In  all  such  cases  there  is  one 
thing  proper  to  be  done,  the  prompt  performance  of  which  is 
generally  as  certainly  siiccessful,  as  the  neglect  of  it  is  ine- 
vitably fatal.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  more  terrible 
situation  than  that  of  a  medical  man  who  knows  not  what  to  do 
on  such  an  emergency.  He  is  confused  ;  he  hesitates  :  while 
he  is  deciding  what  measures  to  adopt  the  patient  expires :  he 
can  never  think  of  that  mane's  death  without  horror,  for  he  is 
conscious  that,  but  for  his  ignorance  he  might  have  averted  his 
patien't^s  fate.  The  ancient  surgeons  were  constantly  placed  in 
this  situation,  and  the  dread  inspired  by  it  retarded  the  pro- 
gresd  ^  surgery  more  t^an  all  other  causes  put  together.    Not 
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only  were  they  terrified  from  interfering  with  the  most  painful 
and  destructive  diseases,  which  experience  has  proved  to  be 
capable  of  safe  and  easy  removal,  but  they  were  afraid  to  cut 
even  the  most  trivial  tumor.  When  they  ventured  to  remove  a 
part,  they  attempted  it  only  by  means  of  the  ligature,  or  by 
the  application  of  burning  irons.  When  they  determined  to 
amputate,  they  never  thought  of  doing  so,  until  the  limb  had 
mortified,  and  the  dead  had  separated  from  the  Uving  parts ; 
for  they  were  absolutely  afraid  to  cut  into  the  Uving  flesh. 
They  had  no  means  of  stopping  hemorrhage,  but  by  the  appli- 
cation of  astringents  to  the  bleeding  vessels,  remedies  which 
were  inert ;  or  of  burning  irons,  or  boiUng  turpentine,  exper 
dients  which  were  not  only  inert  hwt  cruel.  Burgeons  now 
know  that  the  grand  means  of  stopping  hemorrhage  is  compres- 
sion of  the  bleeding  vessel.  If  pressure  be  made  on  the  trunk 
of  an  artery,  though  blood  be  flowing  from  a  thousand  branches 
given  ofi*  from  it,  the  bleeding  will  cease.  Should  the  situation 
pf  the  artery  be  such  as  to  allow  of  effectual  external  pressure, 
nothing  further  is  requisite :  the  pressure  being  applied,  the 
bleeding  is  stopped  at  once :  should  the  situation  of^  the  vessel 
place  it  beyond  the  reach  of  external  pressure,  it  is  necessary 
to  cut  down  upon  it,  and  to  secure  it  by  the  application  of  a 
ligature.  Par^  may  be  pardoned  for  supposing  that  he  was  led 
to  the  discovery  of  this  invaluable  remedy  by  inspiration  of  the 
Deity.  By  means  of  it  the  most  formidable  operations  may  be 
undertaken  wiUi  the  utmost  confidence,  because  the  wounded 
vessels  can  be  secured  the  moment  they  are  cut :  by  the  same 
means  the  most  frightful  hemorrhages  may  be  effectually 
stopped  :  and  even  when  the  bleeding  is  so  violent  as  to  threaten 
immediate  death,  it  may  often  be  averted  by  the  simple  expe^ 
dient  of  pladng  the  finger  upon  the  wounded  vessel,  until  tEere 
is  time  to  tie  it.  But  it  is  obvious  that  none  of  these  expedients 
can  be  employed,  and  that  the^e  bleedings  can  neither  be  checked 
at  the  moment,  nor  permanently  stopped,  without  such  a  know- 
ledge of  the  course  of  the  truiuis  and  branches  of  vessel|i»^  as 
can  be  acquired  only  by  the  study  of  anatomy. 

The  success  of  amputation  is  closely  connected  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  means  of  stopping  hemorrhage.    Not  to  am- 

Sutate,  is  often  to  abandon  the  patient  to  a  certain  and  miserable 
eath.  And  all  that  the  surgeon  formerly  did,  was  to  watch 
the  progress  of  that  death :  he  had  no  power  to  stop  or  even  to 
retard  it.  The  fate  of  sir  Philip  Sidney  i$  a  melancholy  illus- 
tration of  this  truth.  This  noble-minded  man,  the  light  and  glory 
of  his  ase,  was  cut  off  in  the  bloom  of  manhood,  and  the  midst  of 
bis  usetuliaess,  by  the  wound  of  ^  musls^et  }^uUet  in  his  left  leg. 
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a  Htde  ftbo^  ^be  knee,  ''  when  extraction  of  liie  ball,  or  anrnn- 
tation  of  thie  limb/^  says  his  biographer,  '^  would  have  sared  nis 
inestimable  life :  but  the  surgeons  and  physicians  were  unwil* 
ling  to  practice  the  one,  and  knew  not  how  to  perform  the 
other,  ne  was  rarionsly  tormented  by  a  number  of  surgeons 
knd  physicians  for  three  weeks/'  Amputation  indeed  was 
never  attempted  except  where  mortification  had  itself  half  per- 
formed the  operation.  The  just  apprehension  of  an  hemorrhage 
which  there  was  no  adequate  means  of  stopping,  checked  the 
hand  of  the  boldest  surgeon,  and  quailed  the  courage  of  the 
most  daring  patient — and  if  ever  the  operation  was  resorted 
to^  it  almost  always  proved  fatal :  the  patient  generally  expired, 
iK)cording  to  the  expression  of  Celsus,  "  in  ipso  opere"  How 
could  it  be  otherwise  ?  The  surgeon  cut  through  the  flesh  of 
his  patient  with  a  red  hot  knife  :  this  was  his  only  means  of 
Irtopping  the  hemorrhage  :  by  this  expedient  he  sought  to  con* 
yert  the  whole  surface  of  the  stump  into  an  eschar :  but  this 
Operation,  painful  in  its  execution,  and  terrible  in  its  oonse- 

Siuences,  when  it  even  appeared  to  succeed,  succeeded  only 
or  a  few  days  ;  for  the  bleeding  generally  returned  and  proved 
fktal  as  soon  as  the  sloughs  or  dead  parts  became  loose.  Flung- 
in^  die  stump  into  boning  oil,  into  boiling  turpentine,  into 
boiling  pitch,  for  all  these  means  were  used,  was  attended  with 
no  happier  result,  and  after  unspeakable  suffering,  almost  every 
patient  perished.  In  the  manner  in  which  amputation,  is  per- 
forknefd  at  present,  not  more  than  one  person  in  twenty  loses 
his  life  in  consequence  of  the  operation,  even  taking  into  the 
account  all  the  cases  in  which  it  is  practised  in  hospitals.  In 
private  practice,  where  many  circumstances  favor  its  success, 
It  lA  computed  tiiat  96  persons  out  of  100  recover  from  it,  when 
it  is  performed  at  a  proper  time,  and  in  a  proper  manner.  It 
seems  impossible  to  exnibit  a  more  striking  illustration  of 
the  great  value  of  anatomical  knowledge. 

But  if  there  be  any  disease  which  from  the  frequency  of  its 
occurrence,  from  the  variety  of  its  forms,  from  the  difficulty  of 
discriminating  between  it,  and  other  maladies,  and  from  the 
dai^r  attendant  on  almost  all  its  varieties,  requires  a  combi- 
nation of  the  most  minute  investigation,  with  the  most  accurate 
anatomical  knowledge,  it  is  that  of  hernia.  This  disease  con-* 
sists  of  a  protrusion  of  some  of  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen, 
frcHn  the  cavi^  in  which  they  are  naturally  contained,  into  a 
preternatural  oag,  composed  of  the  portion  of  the  peritoneum 
(the  membrane  which  lines  the  abdomen)  which  is  pushed 
before  them.  It  is  computed  that  one  sixteenth  of  the  human 
tdce  are  afflicted  with^tms  malady.    It  is  sometimes  merely  an 
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inconvenient  complaint,  attended  with  no  eyil  consequences 
whatever:  but  there  is  no  form  of  this  disease,  which  is  hot 
liable  to  be  suddenly  changed,  and  by  slight:  causes,  from  a 
perfectly  innocent  state,  into  a  condition  which  may  prove  fatal 
in  a  few  hours.  The  disease  itself  occurs  in  numerous  situa- 
tions ;  it  may  be  confounded  with  various  diseases ;  it  may  exist 
in  the  most  diversified  states ;  it  may  require,  without  the  loa^ 
of  a  single  moment,  a  most  important  and  delicate  operation ; 
and  it  may  appear  to  demand  this  operation,  while  the  per- 
formance of  it  may  really  be  not  only  useless,  but  highly  per- 
nicious. 

The  danger  of  hernia  depends  on  its  passing  into  that  state 
which  is  technically  termed  strangulation.  Wnen  a  protruded 
intestine  suffers  such  a  degree  of  pressure,  as  to  occasion  a 
total  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  its  contents,  it  is  said  to  be 
strangulated.  The  consequence  of  pressure  thus  producing 
strangulation  is,  the  excitement  of  inflammation :  this  inflam- 
mation must  inevitably  prove  fatal  unless  the  pressure  be 
promptly  removed.  In  most  cases  this  can  be  effected  only 
by  the  operation.  Two  things,  then,  are  indispensable  :  first, 
tne  ability  to  ascertain  that  the  symptoms  are  really  produced 
by  pressiire,  that  is,  to  distinguish  the  disease  from  the  affec- 
tions which  resemble  it ;  and  secondly^,  when  this  is  effected, 
to  perform  the  operation  with  promptitude  and  success.  The 
distinction  of  strangulated  hernia  from  affections  which  rer 
seihble  it,  often  requires  the  most  exact  knowledge  and  the 
most  minute  investigation.  The  intestine  included  in  a  hernial 
sac  may  be  merely  affected  with  colic,  and  thus  give  rise  to 
the  appearance  of  strangulation^  It  may  be  in  a  state  of  irrita- 
tion, produced,  for  example,  by  unusual  fatigue  ;  and  from  this 
cause,  may  be  attacked  with  the  symptoms  of  inflammation. 
Inflammation  may  be  excited  in  the  intestine,  by  the  common 
causes  of  inflammation,  which  the  hernia  may  have  no  share 
in  inducing,  and  of  which  it  may  not  even  participate.  Were 
this  case  mistaken,  and  the  operation  performed,  it  would  not 
only  be  useless,  but  pernicious :  while  the  attention  of  the 

f practitioner  would  be  diverted  from  the  real  nature  of  the  ma- 
ady ;  the  prompt  and  vigorous  application  of  the  remedies 
which  alone  could  save  the  patient  would  be  neglected,  and  he 
would  probably  perish.  On  the  other  hand,  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  intestine  may  become  strangulated,  and  urgently  re- 
quire the  operation.  Hut  there  may  be  no  tumor;  all  the 
symptoms  may  be  those,  and,  on  a  superficial  examination,  qnly. 
those,  of  inflammation  of  the  bowels.  Were  the  real  nature  of 
this  case  mistaken,  death  would  be  inevitable,    Notliing  in 
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more  common  thah  fiital  errore  of  this  kindJ  It  is  only  a 
few  months  ago,  that  a  physician  was  called  in  haste 
to  a  person  who  was  said  to  be  dying  of  inflammation  of 
the  bowels.  Before  he  reached  the  house  the  man  was  dead. 
He  had  been  ill  only  three  days.  On  looking  at  the  abdomen, 
there  was  a  manifest  hernia  :  the  first  glance  was  sufficient  to 
ascertain  the  fact.  The  practitioner  in  attendance  had  known 
nothing  of  the  matter ;  he  had  never  suspected  the  real  nature 
of  the  disease,  and  had  made  no  inquiry  which  could  have  led 
to  the  detection  of  it.  .  Here  was  a  case  which  might  probably 
have  been  saved,  but  for  the  criminal  ignorance  and  inattention 
of  the  practitioner.  Whenever  there  are  symptoms  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  bowels,  examination  of  the  abdomen  is  indis- 
pensable :  and  the  life  of  the  patient  will  depend  on  the  care 
and  accuracy  with  which  the  investigation  is  made. 

But  it  is  possible  that  inflammation  may  attack  \he  parts 
included  in  the  hernial  sac,  without  arising  from  the  hernia 
itseUl  The  inflammation  may  be  produced  by  the  conmion 
causes  of  inflammation:  there  may  be  no  pressure  :  there  may 
be  no  strangulation:  the  swelling,  m^y  be  the  seat, .not  the 
cause  of  the  disease.  In  this  ca$e,  to^,  the  operation  would 
be4)oth  useless  and  pernicious.  Now  all  these  are  diversities 
which  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  discriminate.  In  some 
of  them  life  depends  on  the  clearness,  accuracy,  and  prompti- 
tade,  with  which  the  discrimination  is  made.  Promptitude 
is  of  no  less  consequence  than  accuracy.  If  the  decisicni  be 
not  formed  and  acted  on  at  once,  it  will  be  of  no  avail.  The 
rapidity  of  the  progress  of  this  disease  is  often  frightful.  We 
have  mentioned  a  case  in  which  it  was-  fatal  in  three  days,  but 
it  not  unfrequently  terminates  fatally  in  less  than  twenty-four 
hours.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  mentions  a  case  in  which  the  patient 
was  dead  in  eight  hours  after  the  commencement  of  the  disease. 
Latrrey  has  recorded  the  case  of  a  soldier  in  whom  a  hernia 
took  place,  which  was  strangulated  immediately.  He  was 
hrougnt  to  the  "ambulance"  instantly,  and  penshed  in  two 
hours  with  gangrene  of  the  part,  and  of  the  abaominal  viscera. 
This  was  the  second  instance  which  had  occurred  to  this  sur- 
geon of  a  rapidity  thus  appalling.  What  clearness  of  judg- 
ment, what  accuracy  of  knowledge,  what  promptitude  of 
decision,  are  necessary  to  treat  such  a  disease  with  any  chance 
of  success ! 

The  moment  that  a  case  is  ascertained  to  be  strangulated 
hernia^  an  attempt  must  be  made  to  liberate  the  parts  from  the 
stricture,  and  to  replace  them  in  their  natural  situation.  This 
48  first  attempted  by  the  hand>  and  the  operation  is  technically 
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termed  the  taxis,  ^The  patient  must  be  placed  in  a  partioidar 
position;  pressure  must  D<e  made  in  a  particular  direction;  it 
ts  impossiole  to  ascertain  either^  i;^ithout  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  structure  of  the  parts.  If  pressure  be  made,  in  a  wrong 
direction^  and  in  a  rough  and  unscientific  inanh^^  the  organic 
protruded  instead  of  being  urged  through  the  proper  opening 
are  bruised  against  the  parts  which  oppose  their  riBtam^ 
Many  cases  ^te  on  record,  in  which  gangrene  and  even  rupture 
of  the  intestine  haVe  been  occasioned  in  this  manner;  When 
the  parts  cannot  be  returned  by  the  hand,  assisted  by  those 
remedies  which  experience  has  proved  to  be  beneficial,  the 
'  operation  must  be  performed  wiUiout  the  delay  of  a  moment. 
To  its  proper  performance  two  things  are  necessary.  First,  a 
minute  anatomical  knowledge  x)(  the  various  and  complicated 
parts  which  are  implicated  m  it ;  and  secondly,  a  steaay^  fitm^ 
ahd  delicate  command  of  the  knife^  In  the  first  place,  the 
integuments  must  be  divided ;  the  cellular  substance  Which 
intervenes  between  the  skin  and  the  hernial  sac  must  be  re- 
moved layer  by  layer  with  the  knife  and  the  dissecting  forceps; 
the  sac  itself  must  b^  opened ;  this  part  of  the  operation  must 
be  performed  with  the  most  extreme  caution :  the  sac  being 
laid  open,  the  protruded  organs  are  now  exposed  to  view.  The 
operator  must  next  ascertain  thie  exact  point  where  tho  stricture 
exists ;  having  discovered  its  seat,  he  must  make  hiis  incision  with 
a  particular  instrumentr— in  a  certain  direction — to  a  definite  ex** 
teiit.  On  account  of  the  nature  of  the  parts  implicated  in  the 
operation,  and  the  proximity  of  important  vessels,  life  depends 
on  an  exact  knowledge  ^A  a  precise  and  delicate  attention  to 
all  these  circumstances.  Ho^r  can  this  knowled^  be  obtained, 
how  can  this  dexterity  be  acquired  without  a  proround  acquaint*- 
ance  with  anatomy,  and  how  can  this  be  acquired  without  fre- 
quent and  laborious  dissection?  The  eye  must  become 
familiar  with  the  appearance  of  the  integuments,  with  the 
appearance  of  the  cellular  substance  beneath  it>  with  the 
appeartoce  of  the  hernial  sac,  and  of  the  changes  which  it 
undergoes  by  disease ;  with  the  appearance  of  the  various  vis* 
cera  contained  in  it,  and  of  their  changes  :  and  the  hand  must 
pay  that  steady  and  prompt  obedience  to  the  judgment  which 
nothing  but  knowledge  and  the  consciousness  of  knowledge 
can  Command.  Even  this  is  not  all^  When  the  operation  has 
been  performed  thus  far  with  perfect  skill  and  Success,  the 
most  opposite  measures  are  required  according  to  the  acttial 
state  of  the  organs  contained  in  the  sac.  If  they  are  aggluti- 
nated together^— if  portions  of  them  are  in  a  state  of  mortifica- 
tioti,  to  return  the^pa  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  in  that  cour 
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ditioii  would  in  general  be  certain  deitlh.  Pretematuraa  dhesion 
jnuBt  be  removed;  mortified  portions  must  be  cut  away:  but 
)%aw  can  this  possiblv  be  done  without  an  acquaintance  with 
healthy  and  diseased  structure,  and  how  can  this  be  obtained 
'witbout  dissecting  the  organs  in  a  state  of   health  and  of 


It  has  been  stated  that  the  progress  of  stranjaptilated  hernia 
to    a  fatal  termination  is  often  Rightfully  rapid;   in  certain 
Oases  to  d^y  the  operation,  eren  foraVery  short  period,  is,  there- 
fore, to  lose  the  only  chance  of  success.    But  ignorant  and  half- 
infonned  surgeons  ^re  afraid  to  operate.    TTi^  ar.  consciou. 
that  the  operation  is  one  of  immense  importance :  they  know 
that  in  the  hands  of  an  operator  ignorant  of  anatomy,  it  is  one 
of  extreme  hazard :  they  therefore  put  off  the  time  as  long  as 
possible :  they  have  recourse  to  every  expedient :  they  resort  to 
every  thing  but  the  only  efficient  remedy,  and  when  at  last  they 
are  compeUed  by  a  secret  sense  of  shame  to  try  that,  it  is  too  late. 
All  the  best  practical  surgeons  express  themselves  in  the  strong- 
est language  on  the  importance  of  performing  the  operation  early^ 
if  it  be  performed  at  all.    On  tnis  point  there  is  a  perfect 
accordance  between  the  most  celebrated  practitioners  on  the 
continent  and  the  great  surgeons  of  our  own  country :  all  re- 

J present,  in  many  parts  of  their  writings,  the  dangerous  and 
atal  effects  of  delay.  Mr.  Hey  in  fis  Practical  Observa- 
tions, states  that  when  he  first  began  practice,  he  consi- 
dered, the  operation  as  the  last  resource,  and  only  to  be  em- 
ployed when  the  danger  appeared  imminent.  "  By  this  dila- 
tory mode  of  practice,''  says  he,  "  I  lost  three  patients  in 
five,  upon  whom  the  operation  was  performed.  Having  more 
experience  of  the  urgency  of  the  disease,  I  made  it  my  custom> 
when  called  to  a  patient  who  had  laboured  two  or  tnree  days 
under  the  disease,  to  wait  only  about  two  hours,  that  I  mi^ht 
try  lie  effect  of  bleeding  (if  that  evacuation  was  not  forbidden 
by  some  pecuUar  circumstance  of  the  case)  and  the  tobacco 
clyster.  In  this  mode  of  practice  I  lost  about  two  patients  in 
nine,  upon  whom  I  operated.  This  comparison  is  drawn  from 
cases  nearly  similar,  leaving  out  of  the  account  those  cases  in 
which  gangrene  of  the  intestine  had  taken  place.  I  have  now, 
at  the  time  of  writing  this,  performed  the  operation  thirty-five 
times ;  and  have  often  had  occasion  to  lament  that  I  performed 
it  too  late,  but  never  that  I  had  performed  it  too  soon.'' 

Tliese  observations  are  sufficient  to  show  the  importance  of 
tuatomy  in  certain  surgical  diseases.  The  state  of  medical 
tpinion  firom  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present  time,  furnishes  a 
niOst  instructive  /prooft  of  its  necessity  to  ^e  detection  and 
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cure  of  disesiRe  in  general.  The  doctrines  of  the  father  of 
pJiysic  were  in  the  highest  degree  vague  and  unmeaning. 
Eterv  thing  is  resolved  by  Hippocrates  into  a  general  principle^ 
which  he  terms  nature;  and  to  which  he  ascnbes  intelligence; 
which  he  clothes  with  the  attribute  of  justice;  and  which  he 
represents  as  possessing  virtues  and  powef s  which  he  says 
are  her  servants,  and  by  means  of  which  she  performs 
all  her  ojperations  in  the  bodies  of  animals,  distributes  the 
blood,  spirits,  and  heat,  through  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  and 
imparts  to  them  life  and  sensation.  He  states  that  the  manner 
in  which  she  acts,  is  by  attracting  what  is  good  or  agreeable  to 
each  species,  and  retaining,  preparing,  and  changing  it:  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  rejecting  whatever  is  superfluous  or  hurtful, 
after  she  has  separated  it  from  the  good.  This  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  depuration,  concoction,  and  crisis  in 
fevers,  so  much  insisted  on  by  him  and  by  other  physicians 
after  hitn;  but  when  he  explains  what  he  means  by  nature>  he 
resolves  it  into  heat,  which  he  says  appears  to  have  something 
immortal  in  it.  .  .  . 

The  great  opponent  of  Hippocrates  was  Asclepiades.  He 
asserted  that  matter,  considered  in  itself,  is  of  an  unchangeable 
nature  :  that  all  perceptible  bodies  are  composed  of  a  number  of 
small  ones,  termed  corpuscles,  between  .which  there  are  inter- 
i^rsed  an  infinity  of  small  spaces  totally  void  of  matter  :  that 
tne  soul  itself,  is  composed  of  these  corpuscles  :  that  what  is 
called  nature  is  nothing  more  than  matter  and  motion  :  that 
Hippocrates  knew  not  what  he  said  when  he  spoke  of  nature  as 
an  intelligent  being,  and  ascribed  to  her  various  qualities  and 
virtues  :  that  the  corpuscles,  of  which  all  bodies  are  composed, 
are  of  different  figures,  and  consist  of  different  assemblages  :  that 
all  bodies  contain  numerous  pores,  or  interstices,  which  are  of 
different  sizes :  that  the  human  body,  like  all  other  bodies, 
possesses  pores  peculiar  to  itself:  that  these  pores  are  larger  or 
smaller,  according  as  the  corpuscles  which  pass  through  them 
differ  in  magnitude  :  that  the  blood  consists  of  the  largest  and 
the  spirits  and  the  heat  of  the  smallest.  On  these  principles 
Asclepiades  founded  his  theory  of  medicine.  He  maintains  that 
as  long  as  the  corpuscles  are  freely  received  by  the  pores  the 
body  remains  in  its  natural  state  :  that,  on  the  contrary,  as  soon 
as  any  obstacle  obstructs  their  passage,  it  begins  to  recede  from 
that  state  :  that,  therefore,  heaUh  depends  on  the  just, proportion 
between  these  pores  and  corpuscles :  that,  on  the  contrary, 
diseJEise  proceeds  from  a  disproportion  between  them:  that  the 
most  iisual  obstacle  arises  from  a  retention  of  some  of  the 
corpuscles  in  their  ordinary  passages,  where  they  arrive  id  too 
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laige' a  number,  or  are  of  irregular  fibres,  or  move  too. fast  or 
pioceed  too  slow :  that  phrensies,  lemargies,  pleurisies,  burning 
fevers,  for  example,  are  occasioned  by  these  corpuscles  stopping 
(^  their:  own  accord :  that  pain  is  produced  by  the  stagnation  (H 
the  largest  of  all  these  corpuscles,  of  which  tne  blood  consists  : 
that,  on  the  contrary,  deUriums,  languors,  extenuations,  leanness 
and .  dropsies  derive  their  origin  from  a  bad  state  of  the  pores, 
which  are  too  much  relaxed,  or  opened  :  that  dropsy,  in  particu- 
lar, proceeds  from  the  Hesh  being  perforated  witn  various  small 
holes  which  convert  the  nourishment  received  into  them  into 
water;  that  hunger  is  occasioned  by  an  opening  of  the  large 
pores  of  the  stomach  and  belly :  that  thirst  arises  from  an  open- 
m^  of,  the  small  pores  :  that  intermittent  fevers  have  the  same 
ongin :  that  quotidian  fever  is  produced  by  a  retention  of  the 
largest  corpuscles ;  tertian  fever  by  a  retention  of  corpuscles 
somewhat  smaller;  and  quartan  fever  by  a  retention  of  the 
smallest  corpuscles  of  all.  . 

Galen  maintained  that  the  animal  body  is  composed  of  three 
principles,  namely,  the  solids,  the  humors,  and  the  spirits.  That 
the  soUd  parts  consist  of  similar  and  or^nic  :  that  the  humors 
are  four  in  number,  namely,  the  blood,  the  phlegm,  the  yellow 
bile,  and  the  black  bile :  that  the  spirits  .are  of  three  kinds, 
namely,  the  vital,  the  animal,  and  the  natural ;  that  the  vital 
spirit  is  a  subtle  vapour  which  arises  from  the  blood,  and  which 
derives  its  origin  from  the  liver,  the  organ  of  sanguification :  that 
the  spirits,  thus  formed,  are  conveyed  to  the  heart,  where,  in 
conjunction  with  the  air  drawn  into  the  lungs  by  respiration, 
they  become  the  matter  of  the  second  species,  namely,  of  the 
vital  spirits  ;  that  in  their  turn  the  vital  spirits  are  changed  into 
die  animal  in  the  brain,  and  so  on. 

At  last  came  Paracelsus,  who  was  believed  to  have  discovered 
the  elixir  of  life,  and  who  is  the  very  prince  of  charlatans.  He 
delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  physic 
at  the  University  of  Basle,  which  he  commenced,  by  burning  the 
works  of  Galen  and  Avicenna  in  the  presence  of  his  auditory. 
He  assured  his  hearers  that  his  shoe-latchets  had  more  know- 
ledge than  both  these  illustrious  authors  put  together :  that  all 
the  academies  in  the  world  had  not  so  much  experience  as  bis 
l)eard ;  and  that  the  hair  on  the  back  of  his  neck  was  more, 
learned  than  the  whole  tribe  of  authors.  It  was  fitting  that  ai 
person  of  such  splendid  pretensions  should  have  a  magnificent 
'name.  He,  therefore,  called  himself  Philippus  Aureolus. 
Theophrastus  Paracelsus  Bombast  Von  Hohenheim. 
"He  was  a  great  chamist,  and,  like  other  chemists,  he  was  a  little 
too  apt  to  carry  into  other  sciences  .**  the  smoke  and  tarnish  of 
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the!  fiimace/'  Hb  conceived  {hat  the  elements  of  the  living 
jiystem  were  the  same  as  those  of  his  labotatory^  and  that  sulphur^ 
mSt,  and  quicksilver  were  t3ie  constituents  of  organized  bodies. 
He  taught  Aat  thede  constituents  were  combined  by  chemical 
operations :  that  their  relations  were  governed  by  Archeus^  a 
mmon,  who  perfortned  the  part  of  alchemist  in  the  stomachy 
,iidto  sepatated  the  poisonous  from  the  nutritive  part  of  the  food, 
9soA  ^o  communicated  the  tincture  by  which  the  food  becaine 
capable  of  assimilation  :  that  this  governor  of  the  stomach,  this 
qnritus  vita,  this  astral  body  of  man,  was  the  immediate  cause 
ii  all  diseases  and  the  chie/^s^nt  in  their  cure :  that  each  mem- 
ber of  the  body  had  its  peculiar  stomach,  by  which  the  work  of 
secretion  was  effected  :  that  diseases  were  produced  by  certain 
bifluences,  of  which  there  were  five  in  particular,  viz.  ens  lestrak, 
ens  venem,  ens  naturale,  ens  spirituale,  and  ens  deaie ;  that 
when  the  Archeus  was  sick,  putrescence  was  occasioned,  and 
that  either  localiter  or  emunctorialiter,  &c.  &c. 

It  would  be  leading  to  a  detail  which  is  incompatible  with  our 
present  purpose  to  follow  these  speculations,  or  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  doctrines  of  the  mechanical  physicians,  who  be- 
lieved that  every  operation  of  the  animal  economy  was  explained 
by  comparing  it  to  a  system  of  ropes,  levers,  and  puUeys,  united 
mtii  a  numter  of  rigid  tubes  of  different  lengths  and  diameters^ 
cbntaining  fluids  which,  from  variations  in  their  impeUing  causes, 
iBOVed  with  different  degrees  of  velocity :  or  of  the  chemical 
physicians,  whose  manner  of  theorizing  and  investigating  would 
nave  qualified  them  better  for  the  occupation  of  the  brewer  or  of 
tUe  distiller  than  for  that  of  the  physician.  All  these  specula- 
tions are  idle  fancies,  without  any  evidence  whatever  to  support 
them ;  and  it  has  been  argued  that,  for  this  very  reason,  they 
must  have  been  without  any  practical  result,  and  that,  therefore, 
if  they  were  productive  of  no  benefit,  they  were,  at  least,  in- 
noxious. No  opinion  can  be  more  false  or  pernicious.  Thesfe 
wretched  theories  not  only  pre-occupied  the  mind,  prevented  it 
from  observing  the  real  phenomena  of  health  and  of  aisease,  and 
the  actual  effect  of  the  remedies  which  were  employed,  and  thus 
put  an  effectual  stop  to  the  progress  of  the  science  :  but  they 
vfere  productive  of  the  most  direct  and  serious  evils.  It  is  no 
less  "true  in  medicine  than  in  philosophy  and  morals,  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  innoxious  error ;  that  men's  opinions  inva- 
riably influence  their  conduct ;  and  that  physicians,  Uke  other 
men,  act  as  they  think.  Asclepiades,  wliose  mind  was  full  of 
ebi^scles  and  interstices,  was  intent  on  finding  suitable  reme- 
dies, which  he  discovered  in  gestation,  friction,  and  the  use  of 
wiae.    By  various  exercises  he  proposed  to  render  the  pores 
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open,  and  to  make  the  juices  and  corpuscles,  the  retentioi^ 
bick  causes  disease,  to  pass  more  freely.  ^eBceheused 
tion  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  most  burning  fevers. 
tid  it  down  as  a  maxim  that  one  fever  was  to  be  cured  by 
ler  ;  that  the  strength  of  the  patient  was  to  be  exhausted 
akiug  him  watch  and  endure  thirst  to  such  a  degree  that 
ie  first  two  days  of  the  disorder  he  would  not  allow  them  to 
iheir  mouths  with  a  drop  of  water.  Abemethy's  regulated 
a  luxurious  living  compared  to  his  plan  of  abstinence.  For 
iiree  first  days  he  allowed  his  patients  no  aUment  whatever; 
le  fourth,  he  so  far  relented  as  to  give  to  some  of  them  a 
.  portion  of  food ;  but  from  others  he  absolutely  withheld  all 
anment  till  the  seventh  day.  And  this  is  the  gentleman 
laid  it  down  as  a  maxim  that  all  diseases  are  to  be  cured 
id,  celeriter.  et  jucunde,"  To  be  sure  he  was  a  believer  in 
QCtrine  of  compensation ;  and  in  the  latter  stage  of  their 
aes  endeavoured  to  recompense  his  patients  for  the  privations 
aused  them  to  endure  in  the  begirmin^  of  theur  illness. 
IS  ^observes  that  though  he  treated  his  patients  like  a 
lier  during  the  first  days  of  the  disorder,  he  afterwards  in- 
»1  them  so  far  as  to  give  directions  for  making  their  beds  in 
oftest  manner.  He  allowed  them  abundance  of  wine  which 
tye  freely  in  all  fevers ;  he  did  not  forbid  it  even  to  those 
ted  with  phrenzy ;  nay,  he  ordered  them  to  drink  it  till  they 
intoxicated ;  for,  said  he,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
tug  who  labour  under  phrenzy  should  sleep,  and  wine  has  a 
)tic  quality.  To  lethargic  patients  he  prescribed  it  with 
.  freedom,  but  with  the  opposite  purpose  of  rousing  them 
their  stupor«  His  great  remedy  m  dropsy  was  friction, 
h,  of  course,  he  employed  to  open  the  pores.  With  the 
view  he  enjoined  active  exercise  to  the  sick ;  but  what  is  a 
extraordinary,  he  denied  it  to  those  in  health, 
xsistratus,  who  was  a  great  speculator,  and  whose  theories 
lie  iQost  important  influence  on  his  practice,  banished  bloods 
Ig  altogether  from  medicine,  for  the  following  notable 
us:  because,  he  says,  we  cannot  always  see  the  vein  we 
d  to  open ;  because  we  are  not  sure  we  may  not  open  an 
f  instead  of  a  vein ;  because  we  cannot  ascertain  the  true 
lity  to  be  taken ;  because,  if  we  take  too  Uttle,  the  intention 
t  answered ;  if  too  much,  we  may  destroy  the  patient :  and 
ifl^  the  evacuation  of  the  venous  blood  is  succeeded  by  that  of 
rpirits,  which  thus  pass  from  the  arteries  into  the  veins ; 
efiare,  blood-letting  ought  never  to  be  used  as  a  remedy  in 
se.  Yet,  though  be  was  thus  cautious  in  abstracting  bloody 
ost  not  be  supposn^.  that  he  was  not  a  suffidenuy  bold 
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practiiionerV  In  tumor  of  the  liveir,  he  hesitated  not  to  cut  o^n 
the  abdomen^  and  to  apply  his  medicines  immediately  to  the 
diseasied  organ ;  but  though  he  took  such  liberties  with  the  liTer, 
he  regarded  with  the  greatest  apprehension  the  operation  of 
tapping  in  dropsy  of  the  abdomen  :  because^  said  he,  the  waters 
bemg  evacuated^  the  liver  which  is  inflamed  and  become  hard 
like  a  stone/is  more  pressed  by  the  adjacent  parts^  which  the 
waters  kept  at  a  distance  from  it,  whence  the  patient  dies. 

One  physician  conceived  that  gout  originated  from  an  efier- 
yescehce  of  the  synovia  of  the  joints  with  the  vitriolated  blood: 
whence  he  recommended  alcohol  for  its  cure :  a  remedy  for  which 
the  court  of  aldermen  ought  to  have  voted  him  a  medal.  A  more 
antient  practitioner  who  believed  that  the  finger  of  St.  Bfetsius  was 
very  efficacious  "  for  removing  a  bone  which  sticks  in  the  throat/' 
mamtained  that  gout  was  the  "  gi^d  drier,"  and  prescribed  a 
remedy  for  it  which  the  patient  was  to  use  for  a  whole  year,  and 
to  observe  the  following  diet  each  month.  In  September  he  must 
eat  and  drink  milk ;  in  October  he  must  eat  garuc ;  in  November 
he  is  to  abstain  from  bathing ;  in  December  he  must  eat  no 
cabbage;  in  January  he  is  to  take  a  glass  of  pure  wine  in  the 
morning ;  in  Febriiary,  to  eat  no  beef;  in  Marcn,  to  mix  several 
things  both  in  eatables  and  drinkables;  in  April,  not  to  eat 
horse-radish;  nor  in  May,  the  fish  called  Polypus;  in  June  he 
is  to  driiik  c^ld  water  in  a  morning ;  in  July/to  a^oid  yenery ; 
and  lastly,  in  August,  to  eat  no  mallows. 

A  third  physician  deduced  all  diseases  firom  inspissation  of  the 
fluids ;  hence  he  attached  the  highest  importance  to  diluent 
drinks,  and  believed  that  tea,  especially,  is  a  sovereign  remedy  in 
silmost  every  disease  to  which  the  human  frame  is  subject; 
*'tea,^'  says  Bentekoe,  who  is  loudest  in  his  praises  of  this 
panacea,  and  who,  as  Blumenbaek  observes,  '  deserved  to  have 
been  pensioned  by  the  East  India  Company  for  his  services,' 
•  '  tea  IS  the  best,  nay,  the  only  remedy  for  correcting  viscidity  of 
the  blood,  the  source  of  all  diseases,  and  for  dissipating' the  acid 
of  the  stomach,  as  it  contains  a  fine  oleaginous  volatile  salt,  and 
certain  subtle  spirits  which  are  analogous  in  their  nature  to  the 
animal  spirits.  Tea  fortifies  the  memory  and  all  the  intellectual 
Acuities :  it  will  therefore  furnish  the  most  effectual  means  of 
improving  physical  education.  Against  fever  there  is  no  hetter 
remedy  tnian  forty  or  fifty  cups  of  tea  swallowed  immediately 
after  one  another ;  the  slime  of  the  pancreas  is  thus  carried  off. 
:  Another  physician  derived  all  diseases  from  a  redundancy  or 
deficiency  of  inre  or  water.  He  maintained  that  where  the  water 
predominated  the  fluids  became  viscid,  and  that  hence  arose 
intermittent  fevers  aiid  anthritic  complaints.     His  remedies  are 
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in  strict  confoimity  to  his  theory*  These  diseases  are  to  be 
cur^d  by  volatile  salts^  which  abound  with  fiefy  particles; 
Tenesection  in  any  case  is  highly  pernicious ;  these  fiery  medicines 
are  the  only  efficacious  remedies,  and  are  to  be  employed  even  in 
diseases  of  the  most  inflammatory  nature.  '^  hue,  says  Dr. 
Brown, "  is  a  forced  state :"  it  is  a  name  kept  alive  by  excitement ; 
every  thing  stimulates;  some  substances  too  violently;  others 
not  sufficiently ;  there  are  thus  too  kinds  of  debility,  indirect  and 
direct^  and  to  one  or  other  of  these  causes  must  be  referred  the 
origin  of  all  diseases.  According  to  this  doctrine  the  mode  of 
cure  is  simple :  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  supply,  to  moderate, 
or  to  abstract  stimuli.  Typhus  fever,  in  this  system,  is  a  disease 
of  extreme  debility;  we  must  therefore  'give  the  strongest 
stimulants.  Consumption  and  apoplexy,  also,  are  diseases  of 
debility ;  of  course,  tne  remedies  are  active  stimulants.  Huma- 
nity shudders,  and  with  reason,  at  the  application  of  such 
doctrines  to  practice.  And  not  less  destitute  of  reason,  and  not 
less  dangerous  in  practice,  is  the  great  doctrine  of  debility  pro- 
mulgated by  CuUen.  This  celebrated  professor  taught  that  the 
circumstance  which  invariably  characterized  fever,  that  which 
constituted  its  essence,  was  debility.  The  inference  was 
obvious,  that,  above  all  things,  the  strength  must  be  supported. 
The  consequence  was,  that  blood-letting  was  neglected,  and  that 
bark  and  wine  were  given  in  immense  Quantities,  in  cases  in 
which  intense  inflammation  existed.  The  practice  was  in  the 
highest  degree  mortal;  the  number  of  persons  who  have 
perished  in  consequence  of  this  doctrine  is  incalculable.  So  far 
then   is  it  from  bein^  true  that  medical  theories  are  of  no 

Eractical  importance,  that  there  i^  the  closest  possible  connection 
etween  the  speculations  of  the  physician  in  his  closet,  and  the 
measures  which  he  adopts  at  the  bed  side  of  his  patient.  Truth 
to  him  is  a  benignant  power  which  stops  the  progress  of  disease, 

Erotracts  the  duration  of  life,  and  mitigates  the  suffering  it  may 
e  unable  to  remove  :  error  is  a  fearfully  active  and  tremendously 
potent  principle.  There  is  not  a  medical  prejudice  which  has 
not  slain  its  thousands,  nor  a  false  theory  which  has  not 
immolated  its  tens  of  thousands.  The  system  of  medicine  and 
surgeiy  which  is  established  in  any  country,  has  a  ^ater 
influence  over  the  lives  of  its  inhabitants  than  the  epidemic 
diseases  produced  by  its  climate,  or  the  decisions  of  its  govem- 
ttient  conceminff  peace  and  war.  The  devastations*  of.  the 
yellow  fever  wm  bear  no  comparison  with  the  ravages*  com- 
mitted by  the  Brunonian  system ;  and  the  slaughter  of  the  field 
of  Waterloo  counts  not  of  victims,  a  tithe  of  the  nuniber  of 
which  the  CuUenian  doctrine  of   debility  can    justly  boast. 
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Anatomy  akne  wlU  uot  teach  ci  physicifin  to  thlnlL;  xmch  h^  to 
think  jii9tly ;  but  it  will  giy^  hurt  the  elements  of  thinking ;  it 
will  furnish  him  with  the  mmns  of  corr^ting  his  errors ;  it  wil) 
oertaiply  saye  him  from  f^ome  delvn^ions^  anc}  \yill  affordi  to  the 
public  tW  best  shield,  against  his  ignorwce,  which  may  be  fetisfcly 
^nd  {gainst  his  presumption,  which  may  be  devastatii^. 

We  have  entered  into  this  minute  detail  at  the  ha2%rd,  w€^ 
qre  aware,  of  tiring  the  reader ;  but  in  thq  hope  of  leaving  (m 
his  mind  a  more  distinct  impression  of  the  impprtt^nqe  of  ana-> 
tomical  knowledge  than  could  possibly  be  jproduced  by  a  mei^ 
^lusion  to  the  circumstances  which  haye  been  expltoned^  Ib 
iXL  ages  formidable  obstacles  have  opposed  the  prosecution  of 
anatomical  investigations.  Amon^  these,  without  doubts  the 
most  powerful  h^s  its  source  in  a  feeling  which  is  natural  to  tli^. 
heart  of  man.  The  sweetest,  the  most  sacred  associations  lire 
indissolubly  connected  yrith  the  person  of'  those  yfe  love.  It  is 
with  the  corporeal  frame  that  our  senses  have  been  familiar: 
it  is  that  on  which  we  have  gazed  with  rapture ;  it  is  that  which 
has  so  often  been  the  medium  of  conveymg  to  our  hearts  the 
thrill  of  extacy.  We  cannot  separate  the  idea  of  the  peculiarities 
and  actions  of  a  friend  from  tne  idea  of  his  person.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  "  every  thing  which  has  been  associated  ytritb 
him  acquires  a  value  from  that  consideration;  his  ring,  his 
watch,  nis  books,  and^his  habitation.  The  value  of  these  aa 
having  been  his  is  not  merely  fictitious  ;  they  have  an  empire 
over  my  mind ;  ihey  can  make  me  happy  or  unhappy  f  tney. 
can. torture  and  they  can  tranquilUze ;  tney  can  punfy  my  sen-- 
timents  and  make  me  similar  to  the  man  X  love ;  they  possess 
the  virtue  which  the  Indian  is  said  to  attribute  to  the  spoils  of  him 
he  kills,  and  inspire  me  with  the  powers,  the  feelings,  and  the  heart 
of  their  preceding  master.''  It  is  nothing,  says  the  survivor,  to 
tell  me,  when  disease  has  completed  its  work  and  death  ha^  seizod 
its  prey,  that  that  body,  with  which  are  connected  so  many  de- 
lightful associations,  is  a  senseless  mass  of  matter :  tli^t  it  is 
no  longer  my  friend,  that  the  spirit  which  animated  it  and  ren^ 
dered  it  lovely  to  my  sight  and  dear  to  my  affections,  is  ^one* 
I  know  that  it  is  ^one.  I  know  that  I  never  more  shall  see 
the  light  of  intelligence  brighten  that  countenance,  nor  bene* 
volence  beam  in  that  eye,  nor  the  voice  of  affection  sound  from 
those  lips :  that  which  I  loved,  and  which  loved  me,  is  nofc 
here :  but  here  are  still  the  features  of  my  friend  :  this  is  bis 
form,  and  the  very  particles  of  matter  which  compose  this  dull 
mass,  a  few  hours  ago  were  a  real  part  of  him,  and  IcsamolL 
separate  them,  in  my  imagination,  from  him.  And  I  approach 
them  with  the  profounder  reverence ;    I  gaze  upon  them  wi& 
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the  'deeper,  affection  because  they  are  all  that .  remain  to  me. 
I  would  give  all  that  I  possess  to  purchase  the  art  of  preserv- 
ing the  wholesome  character  and  rosy  hue  of  this  form  that  it 
.mi^t  be  my  companion  still :  but  this  is  impossible  :  I  cannot 
detain  it  from  the  tomb :  but  when  I  have  "  cast  a  heap  of 
mould  upon  the  person  of  my  friend  and  taken  the  cold  earth 
for  its  keeper,"  1  visit  the  spot  in  which  it  is  deposited  with 
awe  :  it  is  sacred  to  my  imagination :  it  is  dear  to  my  heart. 
There  is  a  real  and  deep  foundation  for  these  feelings  in  human 
nature :  they  arise  spontaneously  in  the  bosom  of  man,  and  we 
see  their  expression  and  their  power  in  the. customs  of  all 
nations,  savage  as  well  as  civilized,  and  in  the  conduct  of  all 
men^  the  most  ignorant  and  uncultivated  no  less  than  the  most 
intelligent  and  refined.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  society  to 
foster  these  sentiments.  It  has  been  conceived  that  the 
sanctity  which  attaches  to  the  dead,  is  reflected  back  in  a  pro- 
founder  feeling  of  respect  for  the  living ;  that  the  solemnity 
with  which  death  is  regarded  elevates,  in  the  general  estima- 
tion, the  value  of  life ;  and  that  he  who  cannot  approach  the 
mortal  remains  of  a  fellow  creature  without  an  emotion  of  awe, 
must  regard  with  horror  every  thing  which  places  in  danger 
the  life  of  a  human  being.  Rehgion  has  contnbuted  indirecuy, 
but  powerfully,  to  the  strength  and  perpetuity  of  these  impres- 
sions ;  and  superstition  has  availed  herself  of  them  to  play  her 
antics  and  to.  accomplish  her  base  and  malignant  purposes. 
Itis'not  the  eradication  of  these  feelings  that  can  be  desired^ 
but  their  control :  it  is  not  the  extinction  of  these  natural  and 
useful  emotions  that  is  pleaded  for,  but  that  they  should  give 
way  to  higher  considerations  when  these  exist.  V  eneration  for 
the  dead  is  connected  with  the  noblest  and  sweetest  sympathies 
of  our  nature  :  but  the  promotion  of  the  happiness  of  the  living 
is  a  duty  from  which  we  can  never  be  exonerated. 

In  antient  times  the  voice  of  reason  could  not  be  heard. 
Superstition,  ahd  customs  founded  on  superstition,  excited  an 
influence  which  was  neither  to  be  resisted  nor  evaded.    Dissec- 
tion was  then  regarded  with  horror.     In  the  warm  countries  of 
the  Cast  the  pursuit  must  have  been  highly  offensive  and  even 
dangerous,,  and  it  was  absolutely  incompatible  with  the  notions 
and  ceremonies  universally  prevalent  in  those  days.    The  Jewish 
t:enet  of  pollution  must  have  formed  an  insuperable  obstacle  to 
the    cultivation  of  anatomy   amongst  that  people.      By   the 
£eyptians  every  one  who  cut  open  a  dead  body  was  regarded 
^^nntn  inexpressible  horror.   .  The  Grecian   philosophers  so  fair 
overcame  the   prejudice  as    occasionally   to    engage    in    the 
pursuit,  and  the  first  dissection  on  record  was  one  made  by 
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Democritus  of  Abdera,  the  friend  of  Hippocrates,  in  order  to 

discover  the   course  of  the  bile*      The  Romans  contribated 

nothing  to  the  progress  of  the  art :   they  were  content  with 

propitiating  the  Deities  who  presided  over  health  and  disease. 

They  erected  on  the  Palatine  Mount  a  temple  to  the  goddess 

Febris,  whom  they  worshipped  from  a  dread  of  her  power. 

They  also  sacrificea  to  the  goddess  Ossipaga,  who,  it  seems, 

•presided  over  the  growth  of  the  bones,  and  to  anodier  styled 

Cama,  who  took  care  of  the  viscera,  and  to  whom  they  offered 

bean-broth  and  bacon,  because  these  were  the  most  nutritious 

articles  of  diet.    The  Arabians  adopted  -  the  Jewish  notion  of 

pollution,  and  were   thus  prohibited  by  the  tenets  of   their 

religion  fVom  practising  dissection.    AbdoUaliph,  who  flourished 

about  the  year  1200,    a  man  of   learning  and  a  teacher  of 

anatomy,  never  saw  and  never  thought  of  a  human  dissection. 

In  order  to  examine  and  demonstrate  the  bones,  he  took  his 

students  to  burying  grounds  and  earnestly  recommended  them, 

instead  of  readmg  books,  to  adopt  that  method  of  study :    yet 

'he  seemed  to  have  no  conception  that  the  dissection  of  a  recent 

•subject  mieht  be  a  still  better  method  of  learning.     Christians 

were  equally  hostile  to  dissection.      Pope  Boniface   th6  8tii 

issued  a  bull  prohibiting  even  the  maceration  and  prepaiation 

of  skeletons.     The  priests  were  .the  only  physicians,  and  so 

greatly  did  they  abuse  the  office  they  assumed,  that  the  evfl 

•at  length  became  too  intolerable  to  be  borne.    The  church 

itself  was  d[>liged  to  prohibit  the  priesthood  from  interfering 

with  the  practice  of  medicine.    All  monks  and  canons  who 

^applied   themselves  to  physic  were    threatened   wiA   severe 

penalties,  and  all  bishops,  abbots,  and  pric^rs  who  connived  art 

their  misconduct  were  ordered  to  be   suspended  from   their 

ecclesiastical  functions.      But  it  was  not  till  three  himdred 

years  after  this  interdiction,  that,  by  a  special  bull  which  pen- 

mitted  physicians  to  marry,  their  complete  separation  from  the 

<5lergy  was  effected. 

In  the-  14th  century,  Mundinus,  professor  at  JBologna, 
astonished  the  world  by  the  public  dissection  of  two  human 
bodies.  In  the  15th  century,  Leonardo  da  Vinci  contributed  essen- 
tially to  the  progress  of  the  art,  by  the  introduction  of  anatomical 
Slates  which  were  admirably  executed.  In  the  16th  century,:  the 
Smperor,  Charles  the  5th,  ordered  a  consultation  to  be  bdd  by 
the  divines  of  Salamanca,  to  determine  whether  it  was  lawful,  ia 
point  of  conscience)  to  dissect  a  dead  body  in  order  to  learn  its 
structure.  In  the  1 7th  century,  Cortesius,  professor  of  anatomy 
at  Bologna,  and  afterwards  professorof  medicine  at  Messina,  had 
long  begun  a  treatise  on  practical  anatomy  which  he  had  a«. 
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tamest  desire  to  finifih,  but  so  great  was  the  difficulty  of  prose- 
euting  the  study  even  in  Italy,  that  in  24  years  he  could  only 
twice  procure  an  opportunity  of  dissecting  a  human  body,  ana 
even  theit  with  dimculty  and  in  hurry;  whereas,  he  had  ^n* 
pected  to  have  done  so,  he  says,  once  every  year,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  famous  academies  of  itsdy.  In  Muscovy, 
until  very  lately,  both  anatomy  and  the  use  of  skeletons  were 
positively  forbidden ;  the  first  as  inhuman,  and  the  latter  as 
subservient  to  witchcraft.  Even  the  illustrious  Luther  was  so 
biassed  by  the  prejudices  of  his  age,  that  he  ascribed  the  ma*- 
jority  of  oiseases  to  the  arts  of  the  devil,  and  found  great  fault 
with  physicians  when  they  attempted  to  account  for  them  by 
natural  causes.  England  acquired  the  bad  fame  of  being  the 
country  of  witches,  and  opposed  almost  insuperable  obstacles 
to  the  cultivation  of  anatomy.  Even  at  present  the  prejudices 
of  the^  people  on  this  subject  are  violent  and  deeply  rooted. 
Hhe  nieasure  of  that  violence  may  be  estimated  by  the  degree 
of  abhonrefice  with  which  they  regard  those  persons  who  are 
eatplpyed  to  procure  the  subjects  necessary  for  dissection.  In 
this-  country  there  is  no  other  method  of  obtaining  subjects  but 
that  of  exhuBtation  :  aversion  to  this  employment  may  be  par- 
doned :  dislike  to  the  persons  who  en^a^  in  it  is  natural,  but 
to  rc^gard  them  with  detestation,  to  exmt  in  their  punishment^ 
to  determine  for  themsdves  its  nature  and  measure,  and  to  en* 
ie9^¥omt  aib  assume  the  power  of  inflicting  it  with  their  own 
hsttda,  ia^absurd.  Magistrates  have  too  often  fostered  the  pre- 
judices <^  the  people,  and  afforded  them  the  means  of  executing 
ti^ir  vengeanee  on  die  objects  of  their  aversion.  The  press 
basf  uniformly  allied  itself  with  the  ignorance  and  violence  of 
tlie  vulgar,  cmd  has  done  everything  in  its  power  to  inflame 
&e  passicms  wlttcfa  it  vi^as  its-  duty  to  endeavour  to  soothe.  It 
is  notcmous  that  the  winter  before  last  there  was  scarcely  a 
iveek  ua^  wUeh-  the-  papetH^  did  not  contain  the  most  exaggerated 
mi  disgusting  statements:  the  appetite  which  could  be  grati* 
6^  %kn  sud)  representations  was  sufficiently  degraded :  but 
titiA  iMve  base  wa»  the  servility  which  could  pander  to  it* 
iiaUT  ft  century  ago  there  waa  in  Scotland  no  difficulty  in  ob- 
traiiflfg  'tbe  sii^ecta  which  were  necessary  to  supply  the  schools 
tf  ani^to^nfy.  The  consequence  was,  that  mecUcme  and  surgery 
^vddeif^  assuAied  Qew  Itfe-^-started  from  the  torpor  in  which 
'^le^  hud  beeft  «peU-bound — and  made  an  immediate,  and  rapid, 
%iidf  brillifmt  progress.  Hie  new  seminaries  constantly  sent 
Into- the  world  ml^of  this- most  splendid  abilities,  at  once  de« 
liaAMstrating  the  ekdeUence  of  the  schools  in  which  they  were 
'^^ducMed,  afl(d  rendeffUgf'them  iUustmms.    Popils  flockned  to 
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them  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  they  Essentially  con-' ' 
tributed  to  that  advancement  of  science  which  the  present  s^e 
has  witnessed.  In  the  19th  century  the  good  people  of  Scot- 
land, that  intelligent,  that  cool  and  calculating,  that  moat  rea? 
sonable  and  thinking  people,  have  thought  proper  to  return  to 
the  worst  feeling  ana  the  worst  conduct  of  the  darkest  periods 
of  antiquity.  There  is  at  present  no  offence  whatever,  which 
seems  to  have  such  power  to  heat  and  to  exalt  into,  a  kind  of 
torrent  the  blood  which  usually  flows  so  calmly  and  sluggishly 
in  the  veins  of  a  Scotchman.  The  people  of  1823  (to  cc^oapar^ 
great  things  with  small)  emulate  the  spirit  of  those  of  ^  their 
lotefditliers  who ''were  out  in  the  fortyifive;''  the  object,  to  be 
sure,  is  somewhat  different,  but  it  is  amusing  to  see  the  inten- 
sity and  seriousness  of  the  excitement.  About  twelve  months  - 
ago  an  honest  farmer  of  the  name  of  Scott,  who  resides^t  Lin- 
lithgow, apprehended  a  poor  wight  who  was  pursuing  hi»  voca- 
tion, we  presume,  in  the  churchyard  of  that  place  ;  and  this  sei^r 
vice  appeared  so  meritorious  to  the  people  in  his  neighbour-r 
hood,  that  they  absolutely  presented  him  with  a  piece  of  plate^. 
In  the  winter  sessions  of  1822-3,  a  body  was  discovered  on  its 
way  to  the  lecture-room  of  an  anatomist  in  Glasgow,  and  in- 
spite  of  the  exertions  of  the  police,  aided  by  those  of  the  mili- 
tary, this  gentleman's  premises  and  their  contents,  which  were 
valuable,  were  entirely  destroyed  by  the  mob.  For  some  time 
after  this  achievement,  it  was  necessary  to  station  a  military 

f;uard  at  the  houses  of  all  the  medical  professors  in  that  city* 
n  the  spring  circuit  of  the  justiciary  court  last  year  at  Stirling;  > 
while  the  judges  were  proceeding  to  the  court,  the  procession  ' 
was  assaulted  with  missiles ;  several  persons  were  injured,  aud- 
it was  necessary  to  call  in  the  protection  of  a  miUtary  force.  - 
The  object  of  the  mob  was  to  inflict  summary  punishment  on  a 
man  wno  was  about  to  be  tried  for  the  exhumation  of  a  body. 
We  happen  to  know  that  the  most  disgraceful  proceedings  were 
some  time  ago  instituted  in  that  town  against  a  young  gentle- 
man of  respectable  family  and  connections,  who  was  in  fact  ex^ 
patriated,  and  whose  prospects  in  life  were  entirely  changed,  if 
not  ruined,  because  he  had  too  much  honor  to  implicate  his  in- 
structors in  a  transaction  which  would  have  put  them  to  in- 
convenience, and  in  which  they  had  engaged  from  a  desire 
faithfully  to  discharge  their  duty  to  their  pupils.    Within  the 
last  five  years  three  men  were  lodged  in  the  county  jail  at  Had- 
dington, charged  with  a  trespass  in  the  churchyard  of  that 
town.    So  enraged  was  the  mob  against  than,  that  an  attempt 
was  made  to  force  the  jail  in  order  to  get  at  them.    On  their 
>ytty  to  the  court  the.men  werO^  again  attacked,  forced  from  the 
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ciuriage,  and  seveFely  maimed/  After  examination  they  were 
admitted  to  bail;  but,  when  set  at  liberty,  they  were  assailed 
witk  more  violence  than  ever,  and  were  nearly  killed.  -  On  the 
29th  of  June,  1823,  being  Sunday,  a  most  extraordinary  out- 
rage was  perpetrated  in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh.  A  coach 
containing  an  empty  coffin  and  two  men,  was  observed  proceed'- 
ing  along  the  south  bridee.  The  people  suspecting  that  it  was 
intended  to  convey  a  body  taken  from  some  churchyard,  seized 
the  coach.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  poUce  protected  the 
men  from  the  assaults  of  the  populace  :  the  coach  they  hadnio 
power  to  preserve*  The  horses  were  taken  from  it,  and  together 
mth  the  coffin,  after  having  been  trundled  a  mile  and  half 
dirou^h  the  streets  of  the  city,  it  was  deUberately  projected 
over  me  steep  side  of  the  mound;  and  smashed  into  a  thousand 
pieces.  The  people  following  it  to  the  bottom,  kindled  a  fire 
with  its  fragments,  and  surrounded  it  like  the  savages  in 
Robinson  Crusoe,  till  it  was  entirely  consumed.  In  this  case 
there  was  no  foundation  for  their  suspicions.  The  coffin  was  in- 
tended to  have  conveyed  to  his  house  in  Edinburgh  the  body 
of  a  physician  who  that  morning  had  died  in  a  cottage  in  the 
neighbourhood.  A  similar  assault  was  some  time  ago  made  on 
two  American  gentlemen,  who  went  to  visit  the  Abbey  of  Lin- 
Uthgow  after  nightfall.  The  churchyards  of  the  "  gude  Scots" 
are:  now  strictly  guarded  by  men  and  dogs ;  watch-towers  are 
erected  within  the  grounds,  and  mort-s^es  as  they  are  called, 
that  is  to  say,  strong  iron  frames  are  deposited  in  the  ground 
over  the  graves.  These  people  sometimes  declare  that  they 
will  put 'an  end  to  anatomy,  and  certainly  they  are  succeeding 
in  the  accomplishment  of  this  menace  as  rapidly  as  they  can 
well  desire.  The  average  number  of  medical  students  in  Edin- 
burgh is  700  each  session.  For  several  vears  past  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  subjects  in  that  place  has  been  so  great,  that  out 
of  all  that  number,  not  more  than  150  or  200  have  ever  attempted 
to  dissect;  and  even  these  have  latterly  been  so  opposea  in 
their  endeavours  to  prosecute  their  studies  that  many  of  them 
have  left  the  place  m  disgust.  We  have  been  informed  by  a 
fri6nd>  *  €bsLt  he  alone  was  personally  acc^uainted  with  twenty 
individuals  who  retired  from  it  at  the  beginning  of  last  session, 
aifd  who  went  to  pursue  their  studies  at  Dublm,  and  we  know 
that  vast  numbers  followed  their  example  at  the  end  of  the 
winter  course.  The  medical  school  at  Edinburgh,  in  fact,  is 
now  subsisting  entirely  on  its  past  reputation ;  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years  it  will  be  entirely  at  an  end,  unless  the  system  be 
changed*  Let  those  who  have  the  prosperity  of  the  university 
at  heart,  and  who  have  the  power  to  protect  it,  consider  thisi 
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before  it  be  iob  late  :  they  may  be  assured  it  is  no  idlepredic-> 
tion;  for  we  give  them  notice  that  it  is  at  this  moment  the 
universal  opinfon  and  the  current  language  of  every  weH-in, 
formed  medical  man  in  England. 

An  excellent  system  of  anatomical  plates,  which  has  been 
well  received  by  the  profession,  has  lately  been  published  by> 
Mr.  Lizars,  a  lecturer  on  anatomy  and  physiology,  m  Edinburgh. 
This  gentleman  states  that  he  has  been  induced  to  undertu-e 
the  work,  in  order  to  obviate  the  most  fatal  consec^^uences  to. 
the  public ;  as  far,  at  least,  as  a  reference  to  art,  mstead  of 
nature  is  capable  of  obviating  those  conse(][uen€es.  He  aflSjrms, 
that  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  instruction  from  nature  has 
risen  to  such  a  pitch,  ovring  to  me  extraordinary  severity  exer-« 
^cised  by  the  legal  authorities  of  the  kingdom  against  persons 
employed  in  procuring  subjects  for  dissection,  as  to  tnxeaten 
the  ultimate  destruction  of  medical  and  anatomical  science. 
In  his  preface  to  the  second  part  of  his  work,  he  apologises  to. 
his  readers  for  dividing  one  portion  of  it  from  another,  with 
which  it  oueht  to  have  been  connected ;  but  states  that  he  has 
been  compelled  to  do  so  from  the  prejudices  of  the  place,  which 
prevented  him  for  upwards  of  five  months,  from  procuring  a 
subject  from  which  ne  might  make  his  drawings.  '^  In  place 
of  living,"  he  says,  "  in  a  civilized  and  enlightened  period,. 
we  appear  as  if  we  had  been  thrown  back  some  centuries 
into  the  dark  ages  of  ignorance,  bigotry,  and  superstition.  Pre^ 
judices,  worthy  only  of  the  multitude,  have  been  conjured  up 
and  appealed  to,  m  order  to  call  forth  popular  indignation 
against  those  whose  business  it  is  to  exhioit  demonstratiyely 
the  structure  of  the  human  body,  and  the  fuxxctions  of  its  dif- 
ferent organs.  The  public  journals,  from  a  vicious  propensity 
to  pander  to  the  vulgar  appetite  for  excitement,  have  raked  up 
and  industriously  circulated  stories  of  the  exhumation  of  dead 
bodies,  tending  to  exasperate  and  inflame .  the  passions  of  the 
mob ;  and  persons,  who,  by  their  own  showing,  are  friendly  to 
the  interests  of  science,  have,  in  the  excess  of  their  26al  thai 
bodies  should  remain  undisturbed  in  their  progress  to  decom- 
position, laboured  to  destroy  in  this  country,  uiat  art^  whose 
province  it  is  to  free  living  bodies  from  the  consequencea 
inseparable  from  accident  and  disease.  And,  which  is  worst 
of  all,  the  prejudices  of  the  multitude  have  been  confirmed  and 
rendered  inveterate  by  the  proceedings  in  our  courts  of  justice, 
which  have  yisited  with  the  punishment  due  only  to  felons,  the 
unhappy  persons  necessarily  employed  in  the  present  state  of 
the  law,  in  procuring  subjects  for  the  dissecting-room." 

He  then  goes  on,  to  state,  that  until  anatomy  be  publicly  saticr 
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tioaed  in  Edinburgh,  the  ichool  of  medicine  there  can  never 
flourish ;  that  upoQ  the  present  system,  youns  men  obtain  a 
degree  or  a  diploma  after  a  year  or  two  of  grinding,  that  is^  of 
learning  by  rote  the  answers  to  the  questions  which  the  exa- 
miners are  m  the  habit  of  putting  to  the  candidates ;  that  ignorant 
of  the  very  elements  of  their  profession  numbers  of  persons  thus 
educated  annually  go  to  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  to  the 
army  and  navy^  where  they  have  the  charge  of  hundreds  of  their 
sufiering  fellow  creatures,  to  whom  they  are  in  fact  the  instru- 
ments of  cruelty  and  murder.  In  the  preface  to  the  4th  Part,  he 
adds,  that  when  Part  II.  was  published,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
session,,  he  took  occasion  to  express  his  sorrow  for  the  degraded 
state  of  his  profession,  and  the  threatened  ruin  of  the  Medical 
School  of  his  native  place,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  subjects :  That, 
for  doin^  this,  he  has  incurred  considerable  censure  ;  that  he 
regrets  tnat  he  has  yet  found  no  reason  to  alter  his  opinion,  for 
the  winter  session  is  now  near  its  conclusion,  and,  he  candidly 
declares^  that  such  has  been  the  scarcity  of  material,  that  no 
teachet  of  anatomy  or  surgery  has  been  able  either  to  follow  tlue 
regular  flan  of  his  course,  or  to  do  his  duty  to  his  pupils ;  the 
consequence  of  which  has  been,  that  many  of  the  students  have 
left  the  school  in  disgust,  and  gone  either  to  Dublin  or  Paris ; 
while  a  still  greater  number,  deprived  of  the  means  of  dissect- 
ing, have  contented  themselves  with  lectures  or  theories,  and 
with  grinding ;.  and  entered  on  the  practice  of  their  profession 
ignohint  of  its  fundamental  principles. 

Much  of  this  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  people  arises  from 
the  present  mode  of  procuring  subjects.  Fortunately,  there  is 
in  Great  Britain  no  custom,  no  superstition,  no  law,  and  we 
may  add>  no  prejudice  against  anatomy  itself.  There  is  even 
a  general  conviction  of  its  necessity ;  there  may  be  a  feeling 
that  it  is  a  repulsive  employinent,  but  it  is  commonly  acknow- 
ledged that  it  must  not  be  neglected.  The  opposition  which  is 
madej  is  made  not  against  anatomy,  but  against  the  practice  of 
exhumation :  and  this  is  a  practice  which  ouffht  to  be  opposed. 
It  k  in  the  highest  degree  revolting ;  it  would  be  disgraceful 
to  a  horde  of  savages ;  every  feeling  of  the  human  heart  rises 
ap  against  it :  so  long^  as  no  other  means  of  procuring  bodies 
for  dissection  are  provided,  it  must  be  tolerated  ;  but,  m  itself*, 
it  is  alike  odious  to  the  ignorant  and  the  enlightened,  to  the 
most  uncultivated  and  the  most  refined. 

But  the  capital  .olyection  to  this  practice  is,  that  it  necessa^ 
oly  creates  a  crime,  and  educates  a  race  of  criminals.  Exhu- 
mation is  forlndden^y.^he  law.  It  i^  indeed,  prohibited  by  no 
statute,  either  in  y#gilj»i^  or  in  Scotland:  in  both  it  is  an 
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offence  punishable  at  common  law.  There  is  a  statute  of  Jaides 
iHie  first,  which  make^^  it  felony  to  steal  a  dead  body  -  for  the 
purpose  of  witchcraft*;  there  is  none  against  taking  a  body  for 
the  purpose  of  dissection.  In  the  case  of  the  King  againat 
Lynn  (1788),  the  court  decided  that  the  body  being  taken  for 
the  latter  purpose,  did  not  make  it  less  an  indictable  offence  ; 
and  that  it  is  without  doubt  cognizable  in  a  criminal  court, 
because  it  is  an  act  "highly  indecent,  at  the  bare  idea  of 
which  nature  revolts.'^  It  is  punishable^  therefore,  by  fine  or 
imprisonment,  or  both :  in  Scotland  it  is  also  punishable  by 
whipping,  and  even  by  transportation. 

We  expected  better  things  of  America*  We  cannot  expr^s 
our  astonishment  and  indignation,  when  we  found  that  the 
state. of  New  York  has  actually  made  it  felony  to  remove  a 
dead  body  from  the  place  of  sepulture  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
section, without  providing  in  any  other  mode  for  the  schools  of 
anatomy.  This  is  worse  than  any  thing  that  exists  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  If  these  pages  should  meet  the  eye  of 
any  01  our  American  brethren,  we  intreat  them  to  read  with 
attention,  the  facts  which  have  been  stated  in  the  former  part 
of  this  article,  and  to  consider  with  seriousness  the  mischief 
they  are  doing.  It  will  not  be  believed  in  England,  that  such 
scenes  can  have  been  witnessed  in  America,  as  were  actually 
exhibited  there  scarcely  a  month  ago.  To  satisfy  our  readers, 
however,  that  we  do  not  misrepresent  the  state  of  things  in 
that  country,  we  transcribe  the  following  accounts  from  llie 
New  York  Evening  Post,  of  Mai/  20th : — *^  At  the  late 
Court  of  Sessions,  Solomon  Parmeli  was  indicted  for  a  misde- 
meanor, in  entering  Potter's  Field,  and  removing  the  covers  of 
two  coffins  deposited  in  a  pit,  and  covered  partly  with  earth. 
The  statute  of  this  state  making  it  a  felony,  to  dig  up  or  remove 
a  dead  human  body  with  intent  to  dissect  it,  did  not  embrace  this 
case;  because  the  prisoner  had  not  dug  up  or  removed  the 
body.  Mr.  Schureman,  the  present  keeper  of  Potter's  Field, 
suspected  that  some  person  had  entered  it  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  the  dead ;  and,  after  sending  for  two  watchmen,  and 
calling  his  faithful  dog,  he  went  to  ascertain  the  fact.  On 
arriving  at  the  grave,  ne  found  his  suspicion  confirmed ;  and 
requested  the  person  concealed  in  the  pit,  to  come  out  and 
show  himself:  no  answer  being  given,  Mr.  Schureman  sent  his 
doff  into  the  pit,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  a  tall  stout 
fellow  made  his  appearance,  and  took  to  his  heels  across  the 
field.  The  night  being  dark,  he  might  have  effected  his  escape 
had  it  not  been  for  the  sagacity  and  courage  of  the  dog,  who 
pursued  him  for  soine  distance  j  but  at  last  came  up  with  him. 
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seized  and  held  him  fast  until  .the  arrival  of  Mr.  Schureman  and 
the  watchmen  who  secured  him.  The  jury  convicted  the  pri- 
soner, and  the  court  sentenced  him  to  six  months'  imprisonment 
in  the  Penitentiary.  The  young  gentlemen  attending  the  Medical 
School  of  this  city,  will  take  warning  by  this  man^s  fate.  They 
may  rest  assured,  that  the  keeper  of  Potter* s.  Field  will  do  hts 
duty,  and  public  justice  will  be  executed  on  any.  nian,  whatever 
may  be  his  condition  in  life,  who  is  found  violating  the  law,  and 
the  decency  of  christian  burial  T'  The  same  paper  gives  the 
following  account  of  a  transaction,  which  took  place  at  Hart- 
ford, in  Connecticut,  May  17.  "  Yesterday  morning,  two  ladies 
were  taking  a  walk  in  tne  South  buryine  ground,  when  they 
discovered  a  tape-string,  and  a  piece  of  cloth,  which  upon 
examination  was  found  to  be  the  piece  that  was  laced  upon 
Miss  Jane  Benton's  face,  who  came  to  her  death  by  drowmng, 
and  was  buried  a  few  days  since.  The  ladies  then  went  to  the 
grave,  and  found  that  it  had  been  disturbed — that  she  was 
taken  out  of  her  coffin,  and  a  rope  around  her  neck.  The  cir- 
cumstance has  produced  great  excitement  in  the  public  mind ; 
and  every  one  is  on  the  alert  to  discover  the  perpetrators  of 
this  unfeehng,  brutal  act.  The  citizens  turned  out  in  a  body 
yesterday,  aim  interred  the  corpse  again.'' 

These  scenes  are  highly  disgraceftil,  and  disgraceful  to.  all, 
tliough  not  alike  to  all  parties.  We  do  not  blame  the  Ameri- 
cans for  abolishing  the  practice  of  exhumation ;  but  we  .blame 
them  for  stopping  there.  We  maintain,  that  it  is  both  absurd 
and  criminal,  to  make  this  practice  felony,  without  providing  in 
some  other  method  for  the  cultivation  of  anatomy. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  law  against  the  practice  of  exhumation 
is  not  allowed  to  slumber.  There  may  be  other  cases  which 
have  not  come  to  our  knowledge ;  but  we  have  ascertained  that 
there  have  been  14  convictions  for  England  alone,  during  the 
last  year.  The  punishments  inflicted  have  been  imprisonment 
for  various  periods,  with  fines  of  diflFerent  sums.  The  fines  in 
general  are  heavy,  considering  the  poverty  of  the  offenders. 
Several  persons  are,  at  this  moment,  suffering  these  penalties  ; 
among  others,  there  is  now  in  the  gaol  of  St.  Alban's,  a  man 
who  was  sentenced  for  this  offence  to  two  years'  imprisonment 
and  a  fine  of  •ff.20.  The  period  of  his  confinement  has  expired 
some  time ;  but  he  still  remains  in  prison,  on  account  of  his 
inability  to  pay  the  fine.*  Since  the  passing  of  the  new  Vagrant 
Act,  it  has  been  the  common  practice  to  commit  these  offenders 
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*  Since  the  above  was  written,  we  have  learned  that  this  man  has  been 
recently  liberated,  and  his  fine  remitted. 
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to  hard  labour  for  various  periods.  Very  lately^  two  men,  con* 
yieted  of  this  offence,  were  sent  to  the  Tread  Mill,  in  Cold  Bath 
Fields ;  one  of  whom  died  in  one  month  after  his  commitment. 
It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  these  punishments  operate  to 
prevent  exhumation ;  their  only  effect  is  to  raise  the  price  of 
subjects :  a  little  reflection  will  show  that  they  can  have  no 
other  operation.  At  present,  exhumation  is  the  only  method 
by  which  subjects  for  dissection  can  be  procured  ;  but  subjects 
for  this  purpose  must  be  procured  :  and  be  the  difficulties  what 
they  may,  will  be  procured :  diseases  will  occur,  operations 
must  be  performed,  medical  men  must  be  educated,  anatomy 
must  be  studied,  dissections  must  go  on.  Unless  some  other 
means  for  affording  a  supply  be  adopted;  whatever  be  the  law 
or  the  popular  feeling,  .neither  magistrates,  nor  judges,  nor 
juries,  will,  or  can  put  an  entire  stop  to  the  practice.  It  is  one 
which  from  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  case  must  be  allowed. 
What  is  the  consequence  ?  So  long  as  the  practice  of  exhuma- 
tion continues,  a  race  of  men  must  be  trained  up  to  violate  the 
^  law.  These  men  must  go  out  in  company  for  the  purpose  of 
nightly  plunder,  and  plunder  of  the  most  odious  kind,  tending: 
in  a  peculiar  and  most  alarming  measure  to  brutify  the  mind,: 
and  to  eradicate  every  feeling  and  sentiment  worthy  of  a 
man.  This  employment  becomes  a  school  in  which  men  are 
trained  for  the  commission  of  the  most  daring  and  inhuman 
crimes.  Its  operation  is  similar,  but  much  worse  than  the 
nightly  banding  to  violate  the  game  laws,  because  there  is 
something  in  the  violation  of  the  grave,  which  tends  still  more; 
to  degrade  the  character  and  to  harden  the  heart.  This  offence, 
is  connived  at;  nay,  it  is  rewarded;  these  men  are  absolutely* 

Said  to  violate  the  law ;  and  paid  by  men  of  reputation  and  in« 
uence  in  society.  The  transition  is  but  too  easy  to  the  com*' 
mission  of  other  offences  in  the  hope  of  similar  connivance,  iS 
not  of  similar  reward. 

•  It  is  an  odious  thing  that  the  teachers  of  anatomy  should  ht 
brought  into  contact  with  such  men:  that  they  should  be? 
obliged  to  employ  them,  and  that  they  should  even  be  in  their 
power;  which  they  are  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  are  obliged 
to  bear  with  the  wantonness  of  their  tyranny  and  insult.  All 
the  clamour  against  these  men,  all  the  punishment  inflicted 
on  them,  only  operate  to  raise  the  premium  on  the  repeti- 
tion of  their  offence.  This  premium  the  teachers  of  anatomy 
are  obliged  to  pay,  which  these  men  perfectly  understated,  whA 
do  not  at  all  dislike  the  opposition  which  is  made  to  their  voca- 
tion. It  gives  them  no  unreasonable  pretext  for  exorbitsmcy  in. 
their  demands.  In  general  they  are  men  of  infamous  character ; 
some  of  them  are  thieves,  pthers  are  the  companicms  and 
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abettors  of  thieves.  Ahnost  all  of  them  are  extremely  des titut  e . 
When  apprehended  for  the  ofience  in  question,  the  teachers  of 
anatomjr  are  obliged  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  trial  and  to  sup- 
port their  femilies  while  they  are  in  prison ;  whence  the  idea  of 
Hnmunitf  is  associated,  in  these  men's  minds»  with  the  viola-^ 
tion  of  tne  law,  and  when  they  do  happen  to  incur  its  penalties,^ 
tbey  practically  find  that  they  and  tneir  families  are  provided 
for,  and  this  provision  ccmies  to  them  in  the  shape  of  a  reward 
for  the  commission  of  their  offence.  The  operation  of  such  a 
system  on  the  minds  of  the  individuals  themselves  is  exceedingly 
pernicious,  and  is  not  a  little  dangerous  to  the  coxnmunity* 

Moreover,  by  the  method  of  exhumation  the  supply  aner  all 
is  scanty ;  it  is  never  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  schools ; 
it  is  of  necessity  precarious,  and  it  sometimes  fails  altogether 
for .  several  monUis.  But  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
it  should  be  abundant,  regular,  and  cheap.  The  number  of 
young  men  who  come  annually  to  London  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  medkine  and  surgery,  may  be  about  a  thousand. 
Thdr  expenses  are  necessarily  very  considerable  while  in  town ; 
they  have  already  paid  a  large  sum  for  their  apprenticeship  in 
the  country;  the  circumstances  of  country  practitioners,  in 
general,  can  but  ill  afford  protracted  expenses  for  their  sons  in 
London ;  few  of  them  stay  a  month  longer  than  the  time  pre- 
scribed by  the  College  of  burgeons.  But  the  short  period  tliey 
spend  in  London  is  the  only  time  they  have  for  acquiring  the  know- 
ledge of  their  profession.  If  they  mispend  these  precious  hours^ 
(Mr  if  the  means  of  employing  them  properly  be  denied  them,  they 
must  necessarily  remain  ignorant  for  life*  After  they  leave 
London  they  have  no  means  of  dissecting.  We  have  seen  that 
it  is  by  dissecting  alone,  that  they  can  make  themselves  ac- 
quainted even  with  the  principles  of  their  art ;  that  without  it 
they  cannot  so  much  as  avail  tnemselves  of  the  opportunities  of 
improvement,  which  experience  itself  may  offer,  nor,  without  the 
highest  temerity,  perform  a  single  operation.  We  have  Seen 
that  occasions  suadenly  occur,  which  require  the  prompt  per* 
fbrmance  of  important  and  difficult  operations  ;  we  have  seen 
that  unless  such  operations  are  performed  immediately,  and  with 
the  utmost  skill,  life  is  inevitably  lost.  In  many  such  casei!( 
there  is  no  time  to'send  for  other  assistance.  If  a  country  prac- 
titioner (and  most  of  these  young  men  go  to  the  country)  be 
not  himself  capable  of  doing  what  is  proper  to  be  done,  the 
death  of  the  patient  is  certain.  We  put  it  to  the  reader  to 
imagine  what  the  feelings  of  an  ingenuous  young  man  must  be 
who  is  aware  of  what  ne  ought  to  do,  but  who  is  conscious 
that  his  knowledge  is  not  sufficient  to  authorise  him  to  attempt 
to  perform  it,  and  who  sees  his  patient  die  before  him,  when  he 
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kpows  ttlat  h^  might  be  saved  and  that  it  would  have  been  in 
hb  own  power  tp  save  him,  had  he  been  properly  educated. 
We.  put  it  to  the  reader  to  conceive  what  his  own  sensa- 
tions would  b6,  were  an  ignorant  surgeon,  with  a  rashness 
more  fatal  than  the  criminal  modesty,  of  the  former/ to  :iin- 
dertake  an  important  operation.  Suppose  it  were  a  tumpr, 
which  turned  out  to*  be  an  aneurism;  suppose  it  were,  a 
hernia,  in  operating  on  which  the  epigastric  artery  were 
divided,  or  the  intestine  itoelf  wounded;  suppose  it  were  his 
mother,  his  wife,  his  sister,  his  child,  whom  he  thus  saw 
perish  before  his  eyes,  what  would  the  reader  then  think  of  the 
prejudice  which  withholds  from  the  surgeon  that  information 
without  which  the  practice  of  his  profession  is  murder  ? 

The  study  of  anatomy  is  a  severe  and  laborious  study ;  the 
practice  of  dissection  is  on  many  accounts  highly  repulsive :  it 
IS  even  not  without  danger  to  lite  itself.*  To  men  of  clear  un- 
derstandings, to  those  especially  of  a  philosophical  turn  of 
mind,  the  pursuit  is  its  own  reward ;  they  are  so  fully  satisfied 
that  the  more  it  is  cultivated  the  more  satisfaction  it  will  afford, 
that  they  need  no  stimulus  to  induce  them  to  undergo  the 
drudgery.  But  this[is  by  no  means  the  case  with  ordinary  minds. 
The  mtigue  and  disgust  of  the  dissecting-room  arie  appalling:  to 
them^  aiid  they  need  the  stimulus  of  necessity  to  ui^e  .them  to 
the  task.  The  court  of  examiners  of  the  College  oi  Surgeons 
requires  from  the  candidates  for  surgical  diplomas  certificates  that 
they  have  gone  through  at  least  two  courses  of  dissections  ;  the 
examinersat  Apothecaries'-hall  do  not  require  such  certificates. 
The  consequence  is,  that  many  young  men  content  themselves 
with  attending  lectures,  and  with  passing  their  examinations  at 
Apothecaries^-hall,  and  do  not  apply  for  a  diploma  at  the 
College  of  Surgeons.  This  single  fact  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate 
to  the  pubUc,  that  instead  of  throwing  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
dissection,  it  is  a  duty  which  they  owe  to  themselves  to  anord 
every  possible  fa,ciUty  to  its  practice,  and  to  hold  out  to  every 
member  of  the  profession,  tbe  most  powerful  inducements  to 
engage  in  it,  by  rewarding  with  confidence  those  who  cultivate 
anatomy,  by  making  excellence  in  anatomy  indispensable  to 
all  offices  in  dispensarie3  and  hospitals,  and  by  thus  rendering  it 
impossible  for: any  pne  who  is  ignorant  of  anatomy ,  to  obtain 
raiik  in  hig  profession.  When  a  candidate  presents  himself  for 
a  diplomc^  in  Denmark,  in  his  first  trial  he  is  put  into  a  room 
with  a  subiect,  a  case  of  instruments,  and  a  memorandum,  and 
informed  that  he  is  to  display  the  anatomy  of  the  face  and.  neck, 


*  A  winter  never  passes  without  proving  fatal  to  several  students  who 
die  ffom  injuries  received  in  dissection. 
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or  that  of  the  upper  extremity  or  that  of  the  lower  extremity  ' 
that  by  the  anatomy  is  to  be  understood^  the  blood-vessels^ 
netres^  and  muscles;  and  that  as  soon  as  he  has  accomplished 
his  task^  the  professors  will  attend  his  summons  to  judge  of  his 
attainments.     These  professors  are  the  true  examiners  f 

We  shall  have  entered  into  the  discussion  of  this  subject  to 
little  purpose,  if  we  have  not  produced  in  the  minds  of  our 
readers  a  deep  conviction,  that  anatomy  ought  to  form  an  essen- 
tial part. of  medical  education,  that  anatomy  cannot  be  studied 
without  the  practice  of  dissection ;  that  dissection  cannot  be 
practised  without  a  supply  of  subjects,  and  that  the  manner  in 
whioh  that  supply  is  obtained  in  England  is  detestable  and 
ought  innnediately  to  be  changed.     It  mi^ht  be  changed  easily. 
We  agree  with  Mr.  Mackenzie,  that  legislative  interference  is 
necessary  ;  we  are  satisfied  that  nothing  will  be  done  in  Eng- 
land vntnout  it.   The  plan  which  Mr.  Mackenzie  suggests  is  as 
foHows' — 1.    That  the  clause  of  our  criminal  code,  by  which 
th^  dissection'  of  the  dead  body  is  made  part  of  the  punish- 
ment for  murder,  be  repealed.    2.    That  the  exhumation  of 
dead  bodies  be  punishable  as  felony.     3.    That  no  diploma  in 
medicine  or  surgery  be  granted  by  any  faculty,  college,  or  uni- 
versity, except  to  those  persons  who  shall  produce  undoubted 
evidence  of  their  having  carefully  dissected  at  least  five  human 
bodies.     4.  That  in  each  of  the  hospitals,  infirmaries,  work- 
houses,  poor-houses,  foundling-houses,  houses  of  correction, 
and  prisons  of  London,  Edihburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Dublin,  and, 
if  need  be,  of  all  odier  towns  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  an 
aplurtment  be  appointed  for  the  reception  of  the  bodies  of  all 
pelrsons  dying  in  the  said  hospitals,  infirmaries,  work-houses, 
poor-houses,  foundling-houses,  houses  of  correction,  and  prisons, 
unclaimed  by  immediate  relatives,  or  whose  relatives  decline  to 
dxfray  the  expenses  of  interment.    6.     That  the  bodies  of  all  per- 
sons dying  in  these  towns,  and,  if  need  be,  in  all  other  towns, 
and  also  in  country  parishes,  unclaimable  by  immediate  relatives, 
or- whose  relatives  decline  to  defray  the  expenses  of  interment,  shall 
be  conveyed  to'  a  mort-house  appointed  in  the  said  towns  for 
their  re6eption.     6.    That  no  dead  bodies  shall  be  delivered 
fix>m  any  hospital,  infirmary,  work-house,  poor-house,  foundling- 
house,  house  of  correction,  prison,  or  mort-house  for  anatomical 
purposes,  except  upon  the  requisition  of  a  member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  or  of  Surgeons,  of  London,  Edinburgh  or 
Dublin,  or  of  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Glas- 

Sow,  and  upon  the  payment  of  twenty  shillings  into  the  hands  of 
lie  Measurer  of  the  nospital,  infirmary,  work-3iousiB,  poor-house, 
foimdling^house,  house  of  correction,  prison,  or  other  officer  ap 
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pointed  to  receive  the  same.  [This  is  too  large  a  sum.]  7,  ThsA, 
no  dead  body  shall  be  conveyed  from  a  hospital^  infirmary,  work<- 
house,  poor-house,  foundling-house>  house  of  correction,  priscm, 
or  mort-house,  to  a  school  of  anatomy,  except  in  a  covered  bier, 
and  between  the  hours  of  four  and  six  in  the  morning.  8.  That 
after  the  expiration  of  twenty  eight  da,ys,  an  officer  appointed 
for  this  purpose,  in  each  of  the  four  towns  above-mentioned, 
shall  cause  the  remains  of  the  dead  to  be  placed  in  a  coffin,  re* 
moved  from  the  school  of  anatomy,  where  the  dead  b<!>dy  has 
been  examined,  to  the  moxt-house  of  the  town  and  decently 
buried.  9.  That  the  expenses  attending  the  execution  of  these 
regulations,  be  defrayed  out  of  fees  paid  by  teachers  and  students 
of  anatomy,  on  receiving  dead  bodies  from  the  ho&pitals,  in-^ 
firmaries,  work-houses,  poor-houses,  foundling-houses,  houses 
of  correction,  prisons,  and  mort-houses. 

To  this  plan  there  is  but  one  objection:  viz.,  that  it  is 
making  the  bodies  of  the  po6r  public  property.  The  ansvirer 
is,  that  the  limitation  in  the  proposed  law,  which  the  objection 
does  not  notice,  entirely  removes  the  weight  of  that  objection. 
Though  no  maxim  can  bQ  more  indisputable  than  that  those 
who  are  supported  by  the  public  die  in  its  debt,  and  that  their 
remains  at  least,  mignt,  without  injustice,  be  converted  to  the 
public  use,  yet  it  is  not  proposed  to  dispose  in  this  manner  of 
the  bodies  oi  all  the  poor :  but  only  of  that  portion  of  the  poor 
who  die  unclaimed  and  without  friends,  and  whose  appropria* 
tion  to  this  public  service  could,  therefore,  afford  pain  to  no 
one.  If  any  concession  and  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  for  this  great  public  object  is  to  be  expected,  and 
without  concession  and  co-operation  nothing  can  be  done,  it  is 
not  easy  to  conceive  of  any  plan  which  requires  less  public 
concession  or  impUes  less  violation  of  public  feelii^.  In  point 
of  fact  it  would  put  no  indignity,  it  would  inflict  no  injury  on 
the  poor;  it  is  the  rejection  of  it  that  would  really  and  practi- 
cally be  unjust  and  cruel.  The  question  is,  whether  the 
surgeon  shall  be  allowed  to  gain  knowledge  by  operating  on 
the  bodies  of  the  dead,  or  driven  to  obtain  it  by  practising  on 
the  bodies  of  the  living.  If  the  dead  bodies  of  tne  poor  are  not 
appropriated  to  this  use,  their  living  bodies  will  and  must  be. 
xne  nch  will  always  have  it  in  their  power  to  select,  for  the 
performance  of  an  operation,  the  surgeon  who  has  already 
signalized  himself  by  success :  but  that  surgeon,  if  he  have  not 
obtained  the  dexterity  which  ensures  success,  by  dissectmg 
and  operating  on  the  dead,  must  have  acquired  it  by  making 
experiments  (m  die  living  bodies  oi  the  poor.  There  is  no 
other  means  by  which  he  can  possibly  have  gained  t\^e  neces* 
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«ary  information.  Every  sueh  surgeon  who  rises  to  eminence, 
mast  bave  risen  to  it  through  the  suffering  which  he  has  in- 
jBicted,  and  the  death  which  be  has  brought  upon  hundreds  of 
-  the  poor.  The  effect  of  the  entire  aboUtion  of  the  practice  of  dis- 
«ectm^  the  dead,  would  be,  to  convert  poor-houses  aQd  pubUc  hos- 
pitals mto  so  many  schools  where  the  surgeon,  by  practising  on 
the  poor,  would  learn  to  operate  on  the  ricn  with  safety  and  dex- 
terity. This  would  be  the  certain  and  inevitable  result :  and 
>this,  indeed,  would  be  to  treat  them  with  real  indignity,  and 
-horrible  injustice ;  and  proves,  how  possible  it  is  to  show  an 
.apparent  consideration  for  the  poor,  and  yet  practically  to  treat 
them  in  the  most  injuriotis  and  cruel  manner. 
.  Nor  would  the  proposed  plan  be  the  means  of  deterring  this 
class  of  people  from  entering  the  hospitals.  There  is  something 
reasonable  m  the  apprehension  on  which  this  objection  is 
founded :  but  the  answer  to  it  ia  complete,  because  it  is  an 
answer,  derived  from  experience,  to  an  objection,  which  is 
merely  a  deduction  from'  what  is  probable.  The  plan  has  been 
acted  on,  and  found  to  be  unattended  with  this  result :  it  was 
tried  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  hospital  was  as  full  as  it  is  at  pre- 
sent :  it  is  universally  acted  on  in  France,  and  the  hospitals 
are  always  crowded. 

The  ^eat  advantages  of  the  plan  are,  that  it  would 
accomphsh  the  proposed  object,  easily  and  completely,  whereas 
ihe  plan  in  operation  effects  it  imperfectly  and  with  difficulty ; 
and  it  would  put  an  immediate  and  entire  stop  to  all  the  evils- 
>of  the  present  system.  At  once  it  would  put  an  end  to  the 
needless  education  of  daring  and  desperate  violators  of  th^ 
law.  It  would  tranquilUze  the  public  mind.  Their  dead  would 
i^t  undisturbed :  the  sepulchre  would  be  sacred :  and  all  the 
horrors  which  the  imagination  connects  with  its  violation  would 
eease  for  ever. 

We  have  stated,  that  the  plan  has  been  tried.  Experience 
has  proved  its  efficacy.  It  was  adopted  with  perfect  success 
m  Edinburgh  more  than  a  century  ago.  In  the  Council  Re- 
gister for  1694,  it  is  recorded  that  all  unclaimed  dead  bodies  in 
Sie  charitable  institutions  or  in  the  streets,  were  given  for  dis- 
section to  the  College  of  Surgeons,  to  one  or  two  of  its  indivi- 
dual membei*s,  and  to  the  professor  of  anatomy.  This  regula- 
tion, at  that  period,  excited  no  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  but  effectually  answered  tne  desired  object.  All  the 
meoical  schools  on  the  continent  are  supplied  with  subjects,  by 
pubUc  authority,  in  a  similar  manner.  We  have  obtained  from 
a  friend  in  Pans,  a  gentleman  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  anato- 
xoical  department  in  that  city>  the  following  account  of  the 
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manner  in  which  the  schools  of  anatomy  are  supplied.  It  is 
stated  ;  1.  That  the  faculty  of  medicine  at  Paris  is  authorized 
to  take  from  the  civil  hospitals^  from  the  prisons^  and  from  the 
d6p6ts  of  mendicity,  the  bodies  which  are  necessary  for  teach- 
ing anatomy.  2.  That  a  gratuity  of  eight-pence  is  given  to  the 
attendants  in  the  hospitals  for  each  body.  3.  That  upon  the 
foundation  by  the  National  Convention,  of  schools  of  health, 
the  statutes  of  their  foundation  declare,  that  the  subjects  ne- 
cessary for  the  schools  of  anatomy  shall  be  taken  from  the 
hospitals,  and  that  since  this  period,  the  council  of  hospitals 
airf  the  prefect  of  police,  have  always  permitted  the  practice. 
4.  That  M.  Breschet,  chief  of  the  anatomical  department  of  the 
faculty  of  Paris,  sends  a  carriage  daily  to  the  difterent  hospitals, 
which  brings  back  the  necessary  number  of  bodies  :  that  this 
number  has  sometimes  amounted  to  2000  per  annum,  for  the 
faculty  only,  without  reckoning  those  used  in  L'H6pital  de  la 
Piti6,  but  that  since  the  general  attention  which  has  recently 
been  bestowed  upon  pathologic  anatomy,  numbers  of  bodies 
are  opened  in  the  civu  and  military  hospitals,  and  that  the 
faculty  seldom  obtain  more  than  1000  or  1200.  5.  That,  besidei^ 
the  dissections  by  the  faculty  of  medicine,  and  those  pursued 
in  L'  Hopital  de  la  Piti6,  theatres  of  anatomy  are  opened  in  all 
the  great  hospitals,  for  the  pupils  of  those  establishments  :  that 
in~  these  institutions  anatomy  is  carefully  taught,  and  that 
pupils  have  all  the  facilities  for  dissection  that  can  be  desired. 
6.  That  the  price  of  a  body  varies  from  four  shilUngs  tp  eight 
shillings  and  sixpence.  7.  That  after  dissection,  the  bodies 
are  wrapt  in  cloths,  and  carried  to  the  neighbouring  cemetery, 
where  tney  are  received  for  ten-pence.  8.  That  the  practice  of 
exhumation  is  abolished :  that  there  are  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles to  the  return  to  that  system,  and  that  bodies  are  never 
taken  from  burial  grounds,  without  an  order  for  exhumation^ 
which  is  given  only  when  the  tribunals  require  it  for  the  purpose 
of  medico-legal  investigations.  9.  That  though  the  people  have 
an  aversion  to  the  operations  of  dissection,  yet  they  never  make 
any  opposition  to  them^  provided  respect  be  jpaid  to  the  laws  .of 
deceticy  and  salubrity,  on  account  of  the  deep  conviction  that 
priBvails  of  their  utility.  10»  That  the  relatives  of  the  deceased 
seldom  or  never  oppose  the  opening  of  any  body,  if  the  physi- 
cians desire  it.  That  all  the  mettical  students  in  France,  with 
scarcely  any  exception,  dissect,  and  that  that  physician  or 
surgeon  who  is  not  acquainted  with  anatomy,  is  universally  re^ 
gafrded  as  the  most  ignorant  of  men. 

It  is  time  that  the  physicians  and  surgeons   of  England, 
^bbuld  exert  themselves  to  change  a  system  which  has  so  loiig 
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i^elarded  the  progress  of  their  science,  and  been  productive  of 
BO  much  evil  to  flie  community.  We  are  persuaded,  that  there 
is  good  sense  enough,  both  in  the  people  and  in  the  legislature, 
to  listen  to  their  representations.  We  would  advise  them  to 
avml  themselves  of  the  means  they  possess  to  communicate 
information  to  the  people,  and  to  make  individual  members  of 
parliament  acquainted  veith  the  subject.  With  this  view  we 
would  recommend  the  whole  body  to  act  in  concert,  to  appoint 
a  committee  lor  conducting  the  matter,  and  to  petition  parlia- 
ment, as  soon  as  they  shall  have  made  the  nature  ot  their 
claims,  and  the  grounds  on  which  they  rest,  more  generally 
known.  If  they  act  in  co-operation  with  each  other,  and  pursue 
their  object  temperately,  and  steadily,  we  cannot  but  believe, 
that  their  efforts  at  no  distant  period,  will  be  crowned  with 
i9uccess. 

Abt.  IV.     Eighth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appmnied  by  Parliament 
to  inquire  respecting  Charities*     14  February,  1823. 

•THHE  universal  prevalence  of  benevolent  feelings  is  so 
-*"  essential  to  the  well-being  of  mankind,  that  it  will  not 
1>e  deemed  a  fruitless  task  if  we  can  shew  in  what  manner 
such  feelings  may  best  be  cultivated  and  directed,  in 
order  to  be  productive  of  the  greatest  possible  good.  In 
Tiifttring  the  attempt,  we  shall,  perhaps,  nnd  it  necessary  to 
*<quit  the  ordinary  and  beaten  track,  and  to  take  a  new  view  of 
many  institutions  which  it  has  hitherto  been  the  custom  to 
reverence  and  admire.  But  as  our  only  object,  is  to  pro- 
mote the  general  happiness,  and  as  all  these  institutions 
are  established  avowealy  for  that  purpose,  we  fe6l  the  less 
reluctant  in  publishing  the  opinions  which  we  have  formed 
respecting  them.  We  are  conndent,  likewise,  that  bur  readers 
will*  not  reject  any  doctrine  merely  on  account  of  its  novelty, 
-tut  fliat  they  will  be  willing  to  give  an  attentive  and  impartial 
t^onsiderati6n,  before  they  pronounce  any  judgment  upon  the 
nierits  or  demerits  of  wnat  we  may  have  to  adduce.  We  are 
the  more  incited  to  undertake  this  task,  because  we  know 
that  many  persons,  willing  and  anxious  to  exert  themselves  in 
l)ettering  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes,  despair  of  being 
Hble  to  effect  any  permanent  good.  They  see  the  number  of 
<^haritable  institutions  daily  increasing,  and  the  mass  of  human 
iniseiy  apparently  undiminished :  from  this  they  argue,  that 
interference  on  their  part  would  be  vain.  They  despond,  there- 
fore, and  remain  idle.  One  of  our  objects,  and  that  one  not 
the  IcKSt  important,  is,  to  furnish  a  motive  for  exertion  to  such 
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as  aliB  now  passive,  and,  if  possible,  to' rouse  them  into  actitity, 
by  pointing  out  in  what  way  they  may  render  the  most  extenr 
aive  and  lasting  services  to  mankind. 

While  charity  and  charitable  feelings  are  so  generally  recom* 
mended,  we  must  never  forget  the  real  import  of  the  terma. 
**  Charitable  *^  is  defined  by  Dr.  Johnson,  who  may  be  looked 
upon  as  good  authority  for  the  popular  signification  of  words, 
tabe  *' 1.  Kind  in  giving  alms;  liberal  to  the  poor.  2.  Kind 
in  judging  of  others ;  disposed  to  tenderness ;  benevolent.^ 
But  of  what  use  is  the  greatest  kindness — the  most  profuse 
liberality,  unless  the  exercise  of  these  feelings  be  followed  by 
beneficial  effects?  A  person  may  be  endowed  with  a  heart 
^  overflowing  with  the  milk  of  human  kindness,'  and  be  .the 
occasion  of  much  more  extensive  mischief  than  the  most 
hardened  villain.  The  laws  in  any  tolerably  governed  state 
limit  the  powers  of  the  latter,  but  the  former  unfortunately  is 
often  encouraged  in  his  career  by  the  approbation  of  all  in 
whose  opinion  he  desires  to  stand  well.  Such  a  man  by  ah 
indiscriminate  alms-giving  may  be  the  promoter  of  idleness 
and  beggary,  the  patron  of  deception  and  vice,  and  so  far  as 
he  holds^out  a  premium  for  what  is  bad,  an  actual  diminisher  of 
the  sum  of  good. 

When  we  say  that  benevolence  is  useless  or  mischievous 
without  knowleage,  we  do  not  make  use  of  the  word  know- 
fedge  in  its  vulgar  sense.  We  do  not  comprise  under  that 
word  the  superficial  and  ornamental  acquirements  which  comr 
mand  so  much  esteem  in  aristocratical  society ;  nor  that 
faculty  of  scanning  Greek  chorusses,  and  writing  Latin  hexa- 
meters, upon  which  so  much  value  is  set  at  a  public  school  or 
university  :  but  we  include  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  that  sort 
of  information  alone,  which  enables  a  man  to  be  of  service  to 
his  species.  The  value  set  upon  a  member  of  society  should 
not  be  according  to  the  fineness  or  intensity  pf  his  feelings,  to 
the  acuteness  of  his  sensibility,  or  to  his  readiness  to  weep  for, 
and  deplore  the  misery  he  may  meet  with  in  the  world ;  but  in 
proportion  to  the  sacrifices  which  he  is  ready  to  rnake^  and  to 
the  knowledge  and  talents  which  he  is  able  and  willing  to  con-' 
tribute  towards  removing  this  misery.  To  benefit  mankind  is 
a  much  more  difficult  tasK  than  some  persons  seem  to  imagiue : 
it  is  not  quite  so  easy  as  to  make  a  display  of  amiable  sensibi- 
lity. The  first  requires  long  study  and  perseverance,  an<^ 
sometimes  painful  abstinence  from  the  venous  alluring  plea-, 
siires  by  wliich  we  are  surrounded.  The  second,  in  most  caseSij 
demands  only  a  little  acting ;  but  even  When  sincere,  is  utterly 
useless  to  the  public.  * 
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The  ways  id  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  administer  to 
the  wants^  and  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  the  poor  are  so 
numerous ;— -and  the  compassion  of  th^  more  highly  favoured 
part  of  mankind  for  the  remainder,  has  manifested  itself  in  so 
many  different  shapes^  as  well  in  private  charities  as  in  public 
institutions^  that  it  would  be  incompatible  with  our  limits  to 
notice  them  all.  This,  however,  is  unnecessary,  our  purpose 
being  merely  to  point  out  the  characteristic  distinctions  be- 
tween a  good  and  bad  distribution  of  the  means  of  hap{>iness.' 
The  few  instances  which  we  shall  select  in  order  to  illustrate 
our  observations,  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  determine  the 
merits  of  the  rest;  and  obviate  the  necessity  of  fatiguing  the 
reader  with  tedious  and  uninteresting  details  concerning  par- 
ticular charities.  To  corivince  the  public,  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago,  of  the  goodness  of  a  charity,  it  was  sufficient  to. 
shew  that  the  objects  relieved  were  in  a  state  of  real  distress. 
£ffi3cttial  security^against  imposture  was  all  that  was  demanded ; 
and  the  Existence  of  that  security  being  ascertained,  the  bene-^ 
fit  conferred  upon  socie€y  was  considered  to  be  placed  beyond 
all  doubti    -  ■  ' 

But  now,  that  the  circumstances  are  more  generally 
known,  on  which  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  de- 
pends, all  former  reasonings  on  the  subject  of  charity,  as  well  as 
on  many  other  subjects,  are  invalidated.  Previously,  therefore, 
to  entering  upon  our  main  inquiry,  it  is  necessary  to  state  con- 
cisely what  those  circimistances  are. 

Tna  €K>Ddition  of  the  labouring  classes  with  regard  to  the  ne- 
eessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  is  evidently  determined  by  the^ 
mte  of  wages ;  and  this  again  depends  upon  the  proportion 
€f  dieir  numbers  to  the  demand  for  labour.    The  smaller  the 
numbers,  therefore,  to  be  employed  by  a  given  amount  of  capital,, 
the  greater  will  be  their  command  over  the  means  of  happiness.' 
If  the  capital,  destined  to  the  maintenance  of  labouiers,  is  20 
millions  of  pounds,  and  the  number  of  labourers  1  million, 
file  yearly  wages  of  the  labourers,  one  with  another,  will  be 
JBJS^fi^m^a^'^it  2  miUions  ^.10  per  man.    The  capital  being 
rivMy  il  depends  upon  the  number  of  the  labourers,  whether, 
mey^wrio  (Nibsist  upon  bread  and  meat  and  to  dwell  in  whole-- 
s(»iie'00tti^8y  or  to  live  upon  potatoes  in  mud  cabins. 

Population,  however,  if  adequately  supplied  with  food,  would 
double  ;eveiy  20  or  26  years  :  but  it  is  impossible  to  increase 
food  at  that  rate;  for  any  considerable  length  of  time^  Hence- 
ihe  concltision  is  obvious,  that  population  has  a  tendency  io 
mcrease  faster  than  ca{>ital.  This  is  the  principle  of  population, 
a  principle  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  import-^ 
ance.  h  2 
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Mr.  M ill^  in  addition  to  establishing,  beyond  contmdiction, 
the  princijde  itself,  in  his  Elements  of  PoUtical  Economy,  has 
traced  many  of  its  practical  applications  in  other  works  : — 

'  It  had  long/  says  this  distinguished  writer,  in  his  article  on  Savines* 
hanks,  in  the  Supp.  to  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  ^  in  political  phuo* 
sophy  been  regarded  as  an  established  fact,  that  a  nation  is  always  peopled 
up  to  its  means  of  subsistence ;  that  the  only  check  to  population*  is  the  - 
want  of  food;  that  mankind,  as  Qurke  somewhat  ingeniously  expressed  it, 
^*  propagate  by  the  mouth ;"  and  that  the  number  of  men,  if  food  w^e 
not  wanting,  would  double,  as  the  example  of  America  proved,  ev^y 
twenty  or  five  and  twenty  years.  But  idlter  establishing  thi&  doetrine, 
the  world  seemed  a  long  time  afraid  to  look  it  in  the  face,  and  glad  to 
leave  it  in  the  situation  into  which  it  had  been  brought.  At  last,  a 
period  arose,  when  men  of  a  certain  description  began  to  talk  intem« 
perately  about  the  opinion,  that  the  human  condition  was  progressive, 
^nd  susceptible  of  indefinite  improvement,  and  men  of  another  de^scrip* 
tion  began  to  be  alarmed  at  this  doctrine. 

^  In  opposition  to  the  persons  who  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  this  su&v 
ceptibility  of  improvement,  imder  the  name  of  the  perfectibility  of  the 
human  mind,  Mr.  Malthus  brought  forward  the  principle  of  population. 
It  was  not  enough  for  his  purpose  to  say,  that  population  ascended  to 
the  level  of  food;  because  there  was  nothing  in  that  relation, inconsist- 
ent with  improvement,  or  opposite  to  the  principles  of  perfectibility. 
He  went,  therefore,  a  step  further,  and  said,  that  population  rose  beyond 
the  level  of  food ;  a  situation  in  which  vice  and  misery  must  of  necessity 
prevail,  and  unlimited  progression  was  impossible. 

'  Though  no  part  of  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Malthus  has  been  left  un- 
contested, it  is  now^  among  thinking  men,  pretty  generally  allowed, 
that,  except  in  certain  favourable  situations,  as  in  new  countries,  where 
there  is  unoccupied  land  of  sufficient  productiveness,  which  may  be 
placed  under  cultivation  as  fast  as  men  are  multiplied^  a  greater  number 
of  human  beings  is  produced  than  there  i&  food  to  support.  This,  it  is 
understood,  is  the  habitual  condition  of  human  nature.  The  disposition 
of  mankind  to  marry,  and  the  prolific  power  with  which  nature  has  en- 
4owed  them,  cause  a  greater  number  of  human  beings  to  be  bom  than 
it  is  possible  to  feed ;  because  the  earth  cannot  be  made  to  increase  her 
produce,  so  fast  as  the  procreative  power  of  the  human  constitution  in« 
creases  consumers. 

*  This  is  the  proposition  which  Mr.  Malthus  added  to  the  doctrinfr 
of  population ;  and  it  is  undoubtedly  a  proposition  of  extensive  import^ 
preignant  with  consequences  of  the  greeitest  moment ;  and  jnstenally. 
changing  our  views  of  the  measures  necessary  to  be  pursued  for  improv<% 
ing  the  condition  of  mankind. 

'  It  is  perfectlv  evident,  that  so  long  as  men  are  produced  in  greater 
numbers  than  can  be  fed,  there  must  be  excessive  misery.  What  is 
wanted,  then,  is  the  means  of  preventing  mankind  from  increasing  so 
fast ;  from  increasing  faster  than  food  can  be  increased  to  support  them^ 
To  the  discovery  of  these  means,  the  resources  of  the  human  mind  should 
be  intensely  applied.     This  is  the  foundation  of  all  improvements    In  the- 
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iskttamment  of  this  important  end^  it  is  abundantly  plain  that  there  is 
iidtHing  impraeticable.  There  is  nothing  which  offers  any  considerable 
^fficulty  except  the  prejudices  of  mankind/ 

There  are  some  people  who  still  persist  in  refusing  tlielr 
assent  to  the  truth  of  tnis  doctrine.  They  are  not  among  the 
wisest  of  mankind  :  but  objections— even  the  most  frivolous — 
to  a  doctrine  of  such  immense  importance,  are  worthy  of  consi- 
deration. They  take  upon  themselves  to  deny,  in  round  terms, 
that  population  has  a  tendency  to  press  upon  the  means  of 
subsistence,  and  they  tell  us,  that  so  long  as  there  is  any  un- 
cultivated land  in  the  kingdom,  it  is  impossible  that  there 
should  be  any  danger  of  the  population  being  too  numerous  for 
the  supply  oi  food.  To  find  an  answer  to  this  objection  will 
not  be  very  difficult.  The  produce  of  the  earth,  which  is  the  ^ 
reward  of  labour,  is  only  yielded  at  the  expiration  of  a  year ; 
and  the  labourers,  by  the  employment  of  whom  that  produce  is 
to  be  procured,  must  be  mamtained  during  that  year.  Now; 
the  capitalist,  who  is  to  maintain  these  labourers,  looks  forward 
to  the  harvest  for  the  repayment  of  his  capital  vnth  a  profit ^ 
The  expectation  of  this  profit  is  what  induces  him  to  risk  his 
capital ;  without  it  he  would  employ  his  capital  elsewhere.  It 
is  clear,  therefore,  that  land  which  is  of  such  a  q^uality,  as,  in 
the  estimation  of  the  capitalist,  not  to  afford  a  fair  prospect  of 
yielding  more  than  he  is  obliged  to  disburse,  cannot  be  ,cultir 
vated.  Hounslow  Heath,  Dartmoor,  and  extensive  tracts  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland  are  of  that  description. 

It  is  idle,  then,  to  say,  that  the  supply  of  food  migA/ be  increased. 
Land,  uncultivated  land,  there  is  in  abundance ;  but  fertile  land 
is  limited  in  its  quantity.  As  it  becomes  necessary  to  cultivate 
land  of  less  and  less  ^rtility,  the  rate  of  the  in^re^^se  of  food 
becomes  n^ore  ^XiA  morp  slow;  while  population  continues  to 
increase  in  an  undiminished  ratio..  The  time,  therefore,  must 
pome,  when  population  will  increase  faster  than  the  means  of 
subsistence.  Wages  will  gradually  fall;  and  unless  means  are 
taken  to  check  this  gradual  deterioration,  misery  will  ovej^ 
spread  the  land. 

From  the  above  premises,  the  following  conclusion  may^ 
with  unerring  certainty,  be  deduced.  If  the  capital  of  a 
country  were  suddenly  mcreased  from  20  to  25  millions,  wages 
would  iinmediately  rise ;  but  the  stimulus  which  this  rise  of 
wages  would  give  to  procreation,  and  the  diminution  whicli 
it  would,  for  a  time,  produce  in  the  mortsjity  a^ong  children, 
would  render  it  certain  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
although  the  capital  had  increased  one  (][uarter,  populatipii 
having  increased  in  proportion,  the  condition  of  the  peoplq 
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would  be  the  same  as  before.  These  remarks  may  ahnost 
appear  like  truisms:  but  when  we  heard  of  a  noble  l6td 
selected  to  second  an  address  to  the  throne^  and  who  put  forth 
pretensions  to  some  knowledge  of  the  state  of  Ireland^  laying 
stress  upon  the  wonderful  effects  which  would  be  producea  by 
ihe  transmission  of  a  few  EngUsh  capitalists  into  that  country^ 
and  by  the  return  of  some  absentee  landlords>  to  spend  their  rents 
among  the  degraded  peasantry,  we  thought  it  would  be  chari- 
table to  the  noble  lord,  and  to  those  who  share  his  sentiments, 
to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  correcting  their  opinions  and 
of  avoiding  an  exhioition  of  similar  ignorance  in  future. 

If  the  reader  has  gone  along  with  us  in  the  above  reasoning, 
he  will  at  once  see  that  a  new  element  must  henceforth  enter 
into  all  our  calculations.  If  it  be  admitted,  that  the  happiness 
of  the  working  classes  depends  upon  nothing  so  much  as  upon 
the  ratio  which  their  numbers  bear  to  the  means  of  subsistence; 
all  reasoning  on  their  condition,  in  which  that  ratio  is  left  out  of 
the  account  must  be  utterly  inconclusive.  We  trust,  there- 
fore, that  the  space  will  not  be  deemed  Ul-bestowed  which  we 
have  expended  in  laying,  as  it  were,  the  foundation  of  all  our 
future  conclusions. 

The  earUest  charitable  institution  of  which  we  have  any 
record  in  this  metropolis,  was  established  in  1102.  Before 
that  period,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  indigent  reUed  altoge- 
ther for  relief  upon  casual  charity,  and  what  they  could  pro- 
cure at  the  gates  of  monasteries.  Indiscriminate  alms-giving, 
therefore,  as  being  the  first  in  order,  and  as  being  still  a  very 
general  mode  of  evincing  compassion,  is  what  will  first  occupy 
our  attention. 

That  alms-giving  in  its  immediate  consequences  is  beneficial, 
no  one  will  deny :  it  affords  immediate  reUef.  But  we  ought 
to  be  guided  by  the  same  rule  in  doing  good,  which  we  lay 
down  to  ourselves  when  we  inflict  evil  for  the  sake  of  good. 
As  the  benefit  of  punishment  is  estimated  by  the  balance  of 
good  which  it  produces ;  and  as  it  is  only  then  justifiable  to 
punish,  when  the  immediate  pain  inflicted  upon  the  transgres-- 
sor,  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  derivative  good  to  the 
remainder  of  the  community;  so  the  benevolent  feeling  can 
only  be  indulged  with  propnety,  when  it  is  demonstrated  that 
no  derivative  evil  results  from  it  suflScient  in  amount  to  out* 
we^h  the  immediate  good. 

The  question  then  remains  to  be  solved: — Is  alms-giving 
beneficial  in  its  ultimate,  as  it  is  allow^  le  be  in  its  imme- 
diate, effects?  '    '' 

We  have  seen  that  the  condition  of  tlie'labourers  depends 
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HOt  on  the  absolute  amount  of  the  funds  allotted  for  their 
maintenaQce,  but  on  the  relative  amount  of  these  funds  com* 
pared  with  the  number  of  persons  to  be  maintained.  We 
have  also  seen^  that  the  tendency  of  population  is^  to  increase 
faster  than  capital ;  and  that  every  increase  of  the  funds  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  has  a  tendency  to  raise  up  such 
an  additional  supply  of  persons  to  be  fed,  that  each  individual 
shall  be  no  better  providfed  for  than  before. 

la  not  this .  equally  true,  when  the  funds  for  their  mainte- 
nance are  derived  from  charity,  as  when  they  are  derived  from 
any  other  source  ?  So  says  the  doctrine  of  population.  Under 
the  most  favourable  supposition — that  in  which  the  money  dis- 
tributed is  entirely  saved  from  unproductive  expenditure,  the 
stock  of  subsistence  at  the  command  of  the  poorer  classes  is 
increased  it  is  true,  but  their  numbers  will  be  increased  in  the 
same,  and  most  frequently,  in  a  still  greater  proportion.  In 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  this  money  will  be  distributed  where 
there  are  large  families,  and  will  be  reckoned  extremely  effec- 
tive if  it  is  the  means  of  assisting  the  parents  in  rearing  their 
offspring,  Mark  the  consequence.  New  labourers  grow  up, 
procreate,  and  in  their  turn  become  expectants  of  the  rich 
man's  bounty*  In  whatever  manner  the  alms  are  distributed, 
a  premium  is  held  out  for  want  of  foresight.  It  will  surely  be 
allowed,  that  in  proportion  as  the  punishment  of  imprudence 
is  mitigated,  the  chances  of  its  spreading  are  increased. 
Where  an  immediate  pleag^ure  is  in  question,  a  just  estimate  of 
consequences  is  seldom  made.  The  pleasures  of  marriage  are 
tmmeoiate*  That  a  proper  value  should  be  put  upon  the  cor- 
responding, drawbacks,  is  of  essential  importance  to  the  happi- 
ness of  the  parties,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  community. 
These  drawbacks  are  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  maintaining 
and  educating  a  large  family.  As  if  it  were  not  almost  certain, 
(iiat  the  present  good  woula  outweigh  every  prospect  of  future 
evil  in  the  mind  of  an  ignorant  labourer: — as  if  it  were  to  be 
feared  lest  he  might  pause  and  make  the  best  selection,  another 
man  supposed  to  be  wiser  than  himself,  whom  he  has  been 
taught  to  look  up  to  with  reverence  and  respect,  forcibly 
eradicates  the  httle  prudence  which  he  possesses,  and  by  his 
indiscreet  benevolence,  teaches  him  to  disregard  what  copimon 
experience  might  otherwise  suggest,  to  him.  The  village 
apothecary  is  expected  to  offer  his  services  gratis,  baby-linen 
is  provided,  every  barrier  which  nature  has  placed  in  tne  way 
is  destroyed,  awl  ^  number  of  wretched  beings  are  brought 
into  existence,  to  run  the  same  career  of  misery  which  nas 
been,  traversed  by  Aeir  parents  before  them.    The  removal  of 
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pain  is  desirable  no  doubt;  but  where  that  pain  acts  as  a  safe- 
gnard  against  a  greater,  then,  unless  the  greater  evil  can  be 
ukewise  removed,  it  is  often  better  that  the  smaller  should 
•  be  allowed  to  remain. 

If  a  certain  sum  of  money  must  be  annually  distributed 
among  the  labourers  in  any  other  shape  than  tnat  of  wages, 
b^ter  far  that  it  should  be  divided  into  premiums,  to  be 
awarded  to  such  as  possessed  the  neatest  cottages,  and  had 
reared  the  healthiest  and  best- educated  children.  Better  even 
that  it  should  be  divided  into  sums  of  20  or  30  pounds,  and 
given  to  a  small  number,  than  divided,  as  it  usually  is,  into  the 
smallest  possible  quotas.  In  the  first  case,  a  number  of  fixed 
annuitants  would  be  created,  useless,  it  is  true,  and  burthen- 
some  to  the  community ;  but  there  the  mischief  would  stop. 
In  the  latter  case,  a  feeling  of  dependence  is  generated  among 
the  mass  of  the  people,  together  with  a  want  of  attention  to 
future  consequences,  destructive  of  their  own  happiness,  and 
the  fertile  cause  of  crime  and  degradation  to  society.  The 
money  distributed  in  charity,  is  not,  like  wa^es,  the  reward  of 
labour ;  and  labour  being  painful,  every  man  will  be  glad,  if 

Sossible,  to  obtain  the  money  without  it.  The  sum  so  distri- 
uted,  therefore,  never  can  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  all  the  appli- 
cants. Their  number  will  always  be  such  as  to  demand  the 
minutest  possible  division.  This  is  not  a  mere  matter  of 
speculation.  It  is  supported  by  every  day's  experience.  The 
neighbourhood  pf  monasteries  has  been  universally  depicted 
as  me  seat  of  want  and  wretchedness,  on  account  of  the  daily 
or  weekly  distributions  at  the  gates.  Capital  towns  under 
despotic  governments,  whose  pohcy  it  is,  to  give  com  gratis  to 
the  people,  are  by  that  means  filled  with  idleness  and  beggary. 
And  in  the  large  towns  of  more  civilized  countries,  where  it 
has  been  the  custom  among  the  rich  to  bestow  indiscriminate 
relief,  beggary  has  always  been  found  to  prevail  in  proportion 
to  the  alms  bestowed. 

We  happen  to  know  an  instance  of  a  gentleman  of  moderate 
fortune,  residing  near  a  small  village,  who,  a  few  years  ago, 
commenced  the  practice  of  laying  out,  every  Christmas,  .^10 
in  olankets  and  coals.  The  first  year  he  distributed  them  in 
handsome  portions ;  the  second,  the  number  of  applicants 
increased ;  tne  third  year,  sot  much  so,  that  he  laid  out  £  20 ;  and 
in  the  succeeding  years,  not  being  able  to  afford  a  larger  sum, 
he  has  regularly  dismissed  a  nunAer  of  discontented  people- 
all,  too,  in  real  distress  ;  all  objects  that  he  would  have  wished 
to  relieve.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine,  how  any  person  of 
ordinary  commo(i  sense  can  continue,  year  after  year,  so  blind 
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a$  not  to.  perceive  that  the  wretchedness  growing  around  him 
is  actually  of  his  own  creating. 

But^  would  you^  it  may  be  asked>  be  guilty,  of.  the  bar- 
barity of  allowing  a  fellow-creature  to  starve  before  your  door  ? 
Can  YOU  be  so  unfeeling,  so  deaf  to.  all  the  tender,  sympathies 
which  render  life  delightful— which  throw  a  warm  and  mellow, 
tint  over  the  harder  features  of  human  nature?  Can  you 
advocate  inattention  to  the  wants  of  the  unfortunate,  or 
iinally,  is  it  your  object  to  banish  charity  from  the  land,  to 
destroy  the  connecting  link  between  the  rich  and  poor  I 
Before  we  consent  to  answer  these  questions,  we  must  msist 
that  all  terms  of  censure  and  disapprobation  be  dismissed. 
We  have  undertaken  to  reason  the  matter,  in  order  that  such, 
as  are  guided  by  reason  may  open  their  eyes.  We  are  not 
attempting  to  convince  a  sentimentalist,  or  a  person  who. 
wishes  to  secure  the  constant  existence  of  a  stock  of  misery, 
upon  which  to  exercise  his  charitable  feelings — but  we  wisn 
to  convince  all  who  are  open  to  conviction.  They,  we  pre- 
sume, will  be  satisfied  that  we  do  not  deserve  the  imputation 
q£  barbarity  or  want  of  feeling.  It  is  our  wish  that  none 
should  starve,  that  none  should  be  in  want  and  misery,  and 
that  the  poor  should  no  longer  be  poor,  but  independent  of 
the  rich.  Our  opponents  would  content  themselves  with  what 
even .  they  must  admit  to  be  a  feeble  palliative  of  the  evils 
winch  we  would  utterly  destroy. 

iFhe  judgment  with  which  a  certain  sum  of  money  is  ex-, 
pended  for  purposes  of  humanity,  can  only  be  ascertained  by 
the  sum  of  good  produced.     If  A  and  B  each  lay  out  jPIOOO, 
and  A  does  good  and  B  mischief,  or  if  A  does  twice  as  much 
good  as  B,  A  is  clearly  entitled  to  greater  credit  and  estimation 
than  B.     If  in  a  district  much  exposed  to  storms,  where  the 
inhabitants  were  ignorant  of  the  means  of  defending  their 
iiabitations   from  the  effects   of  lightning,   there  were  1000 
bousjBS,  several  of  which  were  burnt  annually,  who  would  do  " 
the  greatest  good>  he  who  laid  out  his  money  in  erecting  con- 
ductors, or  he  who  confined  himself  to  enabling  those  who 
were- burnt  out,  tp  rebuild  their  houses,  leaving  the  inhabitants 
exposed  to  the  same  annual  calamity  ?     Doubtless  every  body 
will  ei^claim>  he  who  furnishes  the  inhabitants  with  the  means 
of  pennftnent  security  is  the  real  benefactor,  the  benevolence 
of  the  other  is  comparatiFely  of  no  ayail. 

If  the  question  were  pijt  to  any  man  qf  plain  common  sense, 
vrhether  it  is  better  to  relieve  the  indigent,  or  so  to  order  things 
t^hat  there  shall  be  no  indigent  to  relieve?  he  could  not  hesi- 
'tate  in  making  his  selection.    And  if^  in  addition  to  this,  it 
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can  be  shewn  that  the  one  is  incompatible  with  the  other^  that 
to  relieve  the  indigent  is  the  surest  way  of  ereating  that  imii-r 
gence,  which  b^  proper  tneiEtns  it  is  so  easy  to  remove.;  what 
more  need  b^  aiid  to  set  the  question  at  rest  for  ever  ? 

Notwithstanding  tiie  never-failing,  consequence  of  such 
dhort-sighted  benevolence'— <)onsequenpes  so  striking,  that  one 
might  suppose  it  impossible  to  overlook  them-^it  nas  never* 
theless  found  an  advocate  in  a  writer^  whose  works  have 
obtained  a  more  than  ordinary  share  of  celebrity,  Paley  in 
his  work  on  moral  and  political  Philosophy,  book  !•  chap.  7, 
says, 

'  Many  things  are  to  be  done  and  abstained  from,  solely  for  the  sake 
6f  ha^t.  We  will  explain  ourselves  by  an  example  or  two. — A  beggar 
with  the  appearance  of  extreme  distress,  asks  our  charity.  If  we  come  to 
argue  the  matter,  whether  the  distress  be  real,  whether  k  be  not  brought 
upon  himself,  whether  it  be  of  public  advantage  to  admit  such  a;^* 
cations,  whether  it  be  not  to  encourage  idleness  and  vagrancy,  wh^th^r 
it  may  not  invite  impostors  to  our  doors,  whether  the  money  capi  be 
well  spared,  or  might  not  be  better  applied;  when  these  considerations 
are  put  together,  it  may  appear  very  doubtful,  whether  we  ought  or 
ought  not  to  give  any  thing.  But  when  we  reflect,  that  the  nuseiy 
before  our  eyes  excites  bur  pity,  whether  we  will  or  not ;  that  it  is  ot 
the  utmost  consequence  to  us  to  cultivate  this  tenderness  of  mhid; 
that  it  is  a  quality  cherished  by  indulgence,-  and  soon  stifled  by  opposi^ 
tiott ;  when  this,  I  say,  is  considered,  a  wise  man  will  do  that  for  his 
own  sake,  which  he  would  have  hesitated  to  do  for  the  petitioner'^ ;  he 
will  give  way  to  his  compassion  rather  than  ofler  violence  to  a  habit'  of 
80  much  general  use.' 

In  the  above  passage  Paley  admits,  that  it  is  doubtful  whe- 
ther the  consequences  of  alms-giving  are  beneficial.  Had  he 
Spoken  his  real  sentiments,  we  suspect  he  would  have  pto- 
Aouiiced  them,  as  every  reflecting  man  must  pronounce  them> 
mischievous.  Nevertheless,  we  are  to  give  alms  in  order  to 
cherish  benevolent  feelings.  What  is  benevolence  ?  A  desire 
to  do  good.  We  are  then  to  do  mischief  by  way  of  cherishing 
a  desire  to  do  good.  The  mischievous  effects  oi  the  universal 
want  of  reflection  exhibited  by  the  charitably-disposed,  in 
London,  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Mendicity  Society. 
Had  the  reflecting  patronizers  of  this  institution  followed  Paley '& 
advice,  and  refrained  from  "  arguing  the  matter,"  for  fear  of 
"  stifling"  their  benevolent  feelings,  all  the  good  that  has  been 
done  would  have  been  left  undone  ;  all  the  vagrancy  and  idle* 
ness  which  have  been  exterminated  would  still  exist  to  excite 
the  sympathy  of  those  who  make  a  parade  of  fine  feelings. 
Whereas  they  have  now,  in  a  great  measure,  yielded  to  uie 
ex^tions  of  men  who  can  do  more  than  put  their  hands  into 
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their  pockets,  who  can  argue  and  reflect  upon  the  consequences 
of  their  acticms,  and  who  can  suspend  their  benevolent  inten- 
tions until  they  have  ascertained  whether  the  putting  of  them 
into  execution  will  be  really  beneficial  or  not.      That  mind 
must  indeed  be  curiously  constituted  which  is  likely  to  be 
spoiled  by  the  due  exercise  of  the  reasoning  faculty.     Of  what 
service  are  the  benevolent  feelings  of  cm  individual  if  they 
cannot  co-exist  with  reflection/  and  if  they  are  liable  to  he 
stifled  unless  instantaneously  exercised  upon  the  first  apparjsnt 
object  of  compassion,  real  or  counterfeit.   According  to  Paley's 
doctrine,  a  man  would  do  right  in  shielding  a  thief  or  a  mur- 
derer who  sought  his  protection,  for  fear  of  stifling  *'  his  ten- 
derness-of  mind,"  no  matter  how  desirable  it  might  be  that 
society  should  be  benefitted  by  the  example  of  his  apprehen- 
sion and  punishment.     The  acknowledged  necessity  oi  punish- 
ing the  criminal  for  the  security  of  the  good  is  not  worth  the 
consideration  of  a  man  endowed  with  such  acute  feelings ;  he* 
must  not  blunt  them  by  opposition.     Great  as  Paley's  autho- 
rity may  be,  we  beg  leave  to  doubt  whether  sensibility  and 
tenderness  are  the  end  of  human  actions.     In  our  opinion 
happiness  is  the  only  end,  and  every  man,  according  to  the 
view  which  we  take  of  the  question,  is  estimable,  or  otherwise,, 
in  proportion  as  his  actions  tend  to  increase  or  diminish  the 
sum  of  it.     To  shield  a  culprit  or  to  feed  an  impostor,  are  both 
inimical  to  human  happiness.     When,  therefore,  a  person  feels 
his  sympathies  excited  for  either,  we  would  recommend  him  to 
lose  no  time  in  withdrawing  them  from  such  unworthy  objects, 
and,  if  he  cannot  turn  them  to  some  account,  to  refrain  at  least 
from  producing  positive  evil. 

Although  the  practice  of  this  kind  of  alms-giving  is  now 
less  general  than  formerly  in  town,  we  fear  that  it  is  far  from 
being  discontinued  in  the  country.  There  is  something  so 
flattering,  so  soothing  to  the  vanity  of  a  petty  provincial  aris- 
tocrat to  be  the  object  of  reverence  and  gratitude  to  a  set  of 
half-starved  peasants  ;  he  appears  so  amiable  in  his  own  eyes, 
so  charitable,  so  kind-hearted, — and  the  repeated  ejaculations 
of  **  God  bless  your  honour,''  and  similar  terms  of  adulation^ 
afford  him  so  much  internal  satisfaction,  while  there  is  no  one 
in  the  neighbourhood  to  lau^h  at  or  to  expose  his  ignorance, 
that  we  are  not  much  surprised  to  find  the  practice  still  kept 
up.  The  newspapers,  too,  never  fail  to  notice,  as  the  Christmasi 
season  comes  round,  that  the  hall  of  the  honourable  gentleman 
was  a  scene  of  joy  and  happiness.  So  many  bushels  of  coals, 
90  many  blankets,  and  a  due  proportion  of  soups  and  potatoes^ 
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were  distributed  gratis.  After  that,  nobody  can  doubt  How 
much  such  a  man  feels  for  the  misery  of  the  lower  classes.  It 
is  true,  he  tells  you  that  learning  is  not  meant  for  the  poorer 
classes,  it  will  only  make  them  discontented  with  their  lot. 
**  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing ;"  it  would  lead  them' 
to  think- that  the  game  laws  were  cruel  and  oppressive,  that 
country  magistrates  ought  to  be  responsible,  and  that  justice 
ought  to  be  within  the  reach  of  the  poor  man,  and,  therefore,  it 
is  better  that  they  should  remain  in  ignorance  altogether,  unless 
they  can  be  made  duly  sensible  of  all  the  occult  benefits  i^hich 
they  derive  from  their  venerable  institutions. 

There  iis  a  class  of  charitable  persons  who  put  forth  some 
pretensions  to  fore-thought,  in  whose  opinion  indiscriminate 
alms-giving  is  mischievous ;  according  to  them,  it  is  necessary 
to  examine  and  investigate  the  di£Perent  cases  of  distress  pre- 
vious to  affording  relief, — ^for  this  purpose  they  ask  you  to 
associate,  to  form  district  societies,  to  subscribe,  to  allow  your 
name  to  be  put  down  as  a  visitor  of  the  poor  at  their  own  habi- 
tations. This  species  of  charity  is  equally  prevalent  in  town  and 
country — it  is  quite  in  vogue— so  much  so,  that  we  have  some 
reason  for  apprehension  inhandling  the  subject.  There  is  scarcely 
a  family  with  any  pretensions  to  fashion,  which  does  not  furnish  a 
name  or  two  towards  the  formation  of  such  a  society — as  sub- 
scribers at  least,  if  not  as  visitors.  The  objects  of  distress,  it  is 
said,  who  shun  the  broad  glare  of  daylight,  who  hide  their  heads' 
and  pine  in  solitude,  must  be  sought  out  and  comforted  by  the 
hana  of  charity.  The  novelists  of  the  day  have  caught  up 
the  theme,  some  of  the  most  interesting  scenes  of  modern  sen- 
timentality have  been  laid  in  the  cottages  of  the  poor.  A 
Joung  lady,  amiable  and  beautiful  as  imagination  can  paint 
er,  while  engaged  in  the  heavenly  task  of  administering  to 
the  wants  of  the  needy,  bending  perhaps  over  the  bed  of  a 
dying  parent,  or  patting  a  pale-faced  boy  on  the  head,  suddenly 
turns  round  and  discovers  that  an  interesting  young  man  had 
been  the  silent  spectator  of  this  affecting  spectacle — then 
follows  sweet  confusion,  such  as  we  shall  not  attempt  to  de- 
scribe—apologies on  his  part  for  the  unintentional  intrusion, 
blushes  on  hers.  When  he  departs,  incidental  inquiries  con- 
cerning the  stranger,  enable  her  to  discover  that  he  is  also  veiy 
charitable,  and  heir  moreover  to  a  considerable  property.  The 
moral  of  the  story,  to  cut  the  matter  short,  is,  that  charity 
sometimes  leads  to  a  good  husband. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  that  we  underrate  the  value  of  bene-' 
volence,  for  we  set  out  by  stating,  that  the  cultivation  of  it 
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was Jiecesfiary  for  the  existence  of  happiness  in  a  community. 
What  we  wish,  is,  to  caution  the  ttuly  benevolent  againdl 
making  their  feelings  instruments  of  mischief,  and  to  point 
out  to  them  the  true  mode  of  doing  good.  For  this  purpose, 
the  subject  must  be  stripped  of  every  thing  extraneous,  the 
false  gloss  of  sentimentality  must  give  way  to  plain  matter  of 
fact,  and  ''tenderness  of  mind ^  with  all  its  train  of  sympa- 
thetic affections  must  be  dismissed,  while  we  are  (>ccupied  in 
developing  the  real  merits  of  the  case.  When  "  cold-blooded  " 
calculation,  otherwise  called  reflection,  has  laid  down  the  rule 
—has  traced  out  the  patb>  so  that  it  can  no  longer  be  mistaken^ 
then 'welcome  all  the  tender  feelings,  the  whole  host  of  sym- 
pathies. So  long  as  ye  follow  the  dictates  of  reason,  your 
services  are  acceptable;  the  moment  ye  refuse  to  obfey  tnem, 
ye  become  the  most  fertile  causes  of  hitoian  misery. 

Now  then  to  our  calculation.  Let  us  examine  soine  of  the 
common  modes  of  bestowing  charity.  Let  us  weigh  them  in 
the  balance,  and  those  which  are  found  wanting  let  us  reject. 

The  most  numerous  as  well  as  the  most  importa:nt  among 
charitable  institutions,  are  those  which  afford  instruction  to  the 
i[^hitdren  of  the  poor.  To  these,  therefore,  our  attention '  shall 
first  b45  directed. 

The  advantages  of  education  are  so  generally  admitted,  that 
any  attempt  on  our  part  to  demonstrate  them,  would  be  super- 
fluous.    We  shall  content  oiurselves  with  pointing  but  how  the 
task  of  educating  the  poor  can  best  be  accomplisned. 
•   There  are  two  classes  of  schools,  both  well  known  to  the 
public  and  needing  no  description  from  us,  the  princijples  of 
ttrhi<ch  are  very  different.     The  one  affords  instruction  ialoiie, 
the   other   support  and  instiiiction.     Supposing   the  instruc^ 
tioii  to  be  equally  good  in  both,  their  comparative  merit  must 
be  gathered  from  the  good  or  bad  effects  which  result  from  th^ 
maintenance  of  the  children.  To  estimate  these  properly,  reference 
Mudta^inbe  made  to  the  principle  of  population,    tthasalready 
be^n  wown  that  any  addition  to  the   popuMion   without    « 
t;<N^espondin|^  addition  to  the  stock  of  subsistence  inust  produce' 
degradation  m  the  whole  mass  of  the  labouring  classes ;   and 
that  if  the  labouring  classes  are  already  in  a  state  of  degra- 
jdation,  any  increase  in  their  numbers  even  with  a  corresponding 
^addition  to  the  stock  of  subsistence  is  only  adding  to  the  inas^  ot 
^etchedness.    The  maintenance  of  chilaren  atthe  schools  acts 
iipon  population  in  two  ways .     1st,  it  holds  out  direct  encourage- 
ment to  marriage ;  and  2nd,  it  causes  a  greater  number  of  the  chil- 
Aren  already  m  existence  to  be  reared,  than  could  be  reared 
under  different  circumstances. 
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With  regard  to  the  first,  we  take  it,  that  nobody  will  presume 
to  deny,  that  if  it  were  possible  to  supply  the  requisite  fund$, 
and  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  all  the  children  of  the 
poor,  no  check  would  remain  upon  the  propensity  to  early  marr 
riage.  Their  numbers  would  be  doubled  every  20  or  26  years  ^ 
and  a  rapidly  increasing  supply  of  labourers,  would  be  poiClred 
forth  from  the  schools,  to  compete  in  the  market  for  labour. 
The  means  of  supporting  them  remaining  the  same,  or  being 
increased  to  a  very  disproportionate  extent,  they  would  sooa 
be  reduced  to  the  lowest  state  of  existence.  They  who  deny 
that  thig  would  be  an  inevitable  consequence,  to  be  consisteiU, 
must  deny,  that  population  can  increase  beyond  the  means  of 
subsistence,  and  to  produce  any  further  arguments  to  convince 
them>  is  what  we  shall  not  attempt.  The  requisite  funds^ 
however,  are  not  to  be  had,  otherwise  we  have  evidence  to 
warrant  us  in  saying  that  there  are  men  sufficiently  ignorant 
to  desire  diat  such  Kinds  should  be  so  employed.  But  if  the 
mischiefs  which  we  have  described,  would  result  from  the 
gratuitous  maintenance  of  all  the  children  of  the  poor,  the 
maintenance  of  one-hundredth  part  of  them  must  be  productive 
of,  at  least,   one-himdredth  part  of  the   mischief.     It  is  in 

!)ractice  productive  of  much  more  than  one-hundredth  part^ 
or' it  is  well  known  how  prone  men  are  to  overrate  the  chances 
in  tiieir  favour.  Every  poor  couple  calculate  that  their»  will 
be  the  fortunate  child  :  and  thus,  in  addition  to  other  mifiqhiefst 
expectations  are  raised  which  never  can  be  reaUsed. 

The  second  effect  of  the  maintenance  of  children  at  school*— 
the  causing  a  greater  number  to  be  reared — will  scarcely  be 
disputed.  The  schools  provide  a  more  liberal  allowance  of 
food  and  clothing  to  the  children,  the  medical  attendance  is 
better,  and  the  children  enjoy  all  Uie  benefit  of  cleanliness  and 
pure  air.  If  the  parents  could  afford  to  give  them  all  thes^ 
advantages,  the  children  would  not  be  admitted  in  the  schools— 
in  fact,  the  benefit  conferred  upon  the  imfortunate  children,  in 
what  is  mainly  dwelt  upon  to  engage  the  attention  of  the 
public  and  to  procure  their  support.  Assuming  that  llm 
mortaUty  among  the  children  maintained  in  the  schools  is  (me 
quarter  less  than  it  would  be  if  the  same  children  were  main- 
tained by  their  parents,  an  addition  to  that  extent  is  made  to 
the  number  of  consumers  depending  upon  the  same  stock  of 
subsistence^  As,  moreover,  the  parents  are  enabled  to  provide 
better  for  the  remainder  of  their  families,  the  proportion  of 
those  who  arrive  at  the  age  of  manhood  is  still  furtner  increased* 
These  are  the  immediate  e£Pects  of  gratuitous  maintenance,  and 
these  immediate  effects  every  one  will  admit  to  be  good.     But 
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Ae  deritative  effects  are  tremendous — the  lowering  of  wages 
and  the  misery  of  the  people. 

It  is  the  pnnciple  of  population  which  leads  to  this  conclu-* 
sion,  which  enables  us  to  look  our  difficulties  fully  in  the  face, 
and  which  points  out  to  us  the  necessity  of  limiting  thie  numbers 
if  we  wish  to  add  to  the  happiness  of  a  population  such  as 
ours.  It  was  the  ignorance  of  this  same  principle  which  misled 
our  forefathers,  and  a  want  of  attention  to  it  which  still  mis-* 
leads  many  benevolent  persons  of  the  present  d^y  in  their 
attempts  to  do  good.  Without  a  I'eference  to  this  principle,  a 
charity  is  supposed  to  be  beneficial  which  saves  the  lives  of  it 
number  of  children,  and  brings  them  up  vigorous  and  healthy ; 
but  with  a  reference  to  it,  that  alone  is  not  sufficient ;  it  must  be 
proved,  in  addition,  that  the  demand -for  labour  is  increased  in 

Eroportion  to  the  increase  of  population  which  such  a  charity 
asdirectly  and  indirectly  a  tendency  to  produce .  As  no  provision 
is  made. ^r  an  increase  of  capital  to  the  same  extent,  and  as  such 
an  increase,  if  made,  would  be  of  very  transient  utility,  the  only 
alternative'  in  the  eyes  of  i^en  who  really  wish  to  ameliorate 
the  co^dition  of  their  species  is,  thie  due  regulation  Qf  the 
number  of  consumers :  and,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Mill  "  in 
the  attainment  of  this  important  end,  it  is  abundantly  plaia 
that  there  is  nothing  impracticable.  There  is  nothing  which 
offers  any  considerable  difficulty,  except  the  prejudices  of 
msmkind." 

As  the  patronizers  of  charity  schools,  and  all  who  are  interested 
in  their  continuance,  will  not  be  very  ready  to  admit  the  correct- 
a<5S8  of  our  conclusion,  or  to  allow  that  any  evil  effects  can 
fallow  from  the  gratuitous  maintenance  of  the  children,  they 
wiU>  perhaps,  meet  us  with  difficulties,  and  endeavour  to'  draw 
us  off^  from  the  consideration  of  those  points  upon  which  the 
tnerits.of  the  question  mainly  depend.    They  vnll  tell  us,  perhaps, 
that  diey  not  only  maintain  the  children,  but  that  they  actuaiW 
pjoidde  for  them  in  after-life — that,  in  fact,  they  not  only  teach 
them  how  to  earn  a  UveUhood,  but  that  they  put  them  in  the 
vay  of  doing  so,  by  binding  them   apprentices  in  different 
txades.     It  is  entirely  forgotten,  that  the  situations  filled  by 
their  proteges  would,  but  for  them,  be  occupied  by  others  who 
«Lre  thus  thrown  out  of  employment.     We  do  not  object  to 
such  schools  because  the  children  in  them  are  taught  now    to 
0am  a  livelihood — so  far  we  approve  of  them.     What  we  com- 
plain of  is,  that  they  do  more,  that    they  tend  to  increase 
the  number,  of  those  Vho  are  compelled  to  earn  a  livelihood, 
and  thereby  add  to  the  real  difficulty  of  earning  one. 
But  is  not  gratuitous  education  likewise  bad  on  the  same  prin- 
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ciple  ?  This  question  is  deserving  of  consideration.  To  answer 
it  satisfactorily  it  is  necessary  to  in(]^uire  a  little  into  the  habits 
of  the  people.  Education  certainly  is  not  essential  to  the  ex- 
istence of  the  child;  and  it  will  depend  altogether  upon  thie 
notions  of  the  parents,  whether  education  is  deemed  indispen- 
sable or  not.  If  it  is  not  deemed  so,  then  gratuitous  education 
cannot  in  any  way  act  as  an  incentive  to  population,  since  it  is 
the  occasion  of  no  diminution  of  expense  to  the  parents.  Ua- 
mixed  good  is  accordingly  produced  to  society  by  the  educa- 
tion of  children  Who  would  otherwise  grow  up  in  ignorance. 
If  on  the  other  hand,  education  is  deemed  indispensable,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  where  parents  are  sufficiently  enlightened 
to  entertain  such  opinions,  they  will  be  too  proud  to  send  theif 
children  to  schools  where  instruction  is  afforded  gratis.  Pr^ 
cautions  may,  besides,  easily  be  .taken,  not  to  break  down  these 
feelings  of  independence  by  holding  out  the  inducement  of 
additional  instruction  to  the  children  of  such  as  will  pay 
for  it. 

Here,  then,  a  fine  scope  is  presented  to  the  benevolence  of  all 
who  wish  to  confer  lasting  benefits  upon  the  poorer  classes. 
Free-schools  ought  to  be  erected  in  such  abundance,  that  every 
child  in  England  may  have  an  opportunity  of  learning  to  read 
and  write.  Education  can  now  be  affonled  at  so  trifling  an 
expense,  that  a  village  without  a  school  ought  henceforward  ta 
be  looked  upon  as  a  disgrace  to  the  county  in  which  it  is 
situated.  Instruction,  however,  ought  not  to  stop  here.  We 
are  determined  at  aU  events  not  to  lay  ourselves  open  to  the 
imputation  of  decrying  charity.  While  we  wish  to  deter  peoples 
from  a  mischievous  indulgence  of  their  sympathies,  we  wiU 
not  be  backward  in  shewing  how  it  may  be  indulged  with 
advantage  to  society. 

Reading  and  wnting,  which  are  taught  in  the  free  scfao(dsv 
are  merely  the  keys  to  knowledge.  The  portals  are  yet  to  be 
unlocked  :  and  for  this  purpose  the  co-operation  of  all  is  desi- 
rable. If  we  are  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  cant  of  those  who 
wish  to  keep  the  working  classes  in  a  state  of  ignorance,  in 
order  the  more  certainly  to  preserve  their  power,  reading  and 
writing  are  dangerous  ;  they  may  be  the  channels  of  what  is 
bad  as  well  as  of  what  is  good :  and  man  is  prone  to  ,  vice  .1 
What  can  be  more  delightful  to  a  truly  benevolent  mind^  thail 
the  practical  refutation  of  this  hypocntical  cant  ?  The  means 
of  placing  useful  knowledge  on  a  large  scale  within  the  reach^ 
of  the  people  are  alreacfy  discovered.  Institutions  for  th^ 
working  classes  are  fast  establishing  in  every  town.  Glasgow 
took  the  lead.     London,  Liverpool,  Leeds,  Aberdeen  and  mcmy 
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others  h&ve  followed.  Benevollsnce  heed  hot  stop  ih  its  career 
until  every  town  in  the  kingdom  is  provided  with  an  institution^ 
and  every  village  has  its  Book-society.  An  occasional  course 
of  lectures  and  the  distribution  of  well-chosen  books  will   then 

Elace  knowledge  within  the  reach  of  all.  There  is  one  particur 
ir  kind  of  knowledge  which,  in  the  important  coni^equences 
with  which  it  is  fraught  to  the  working  classes,  far  surpasses 
every  other.  We  allude  to^  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  which 
r^ulate  wages.  Their  happiness  is  inseparably  connected  with 
a  Knowledge  of  these  laws  When  the  deplorable  ignorance  of 
the  labourers  on  this  subject  is  removed,  our  ears  will  no  longes 
be  distressed,  as  they  now  continually  are,  with  accounts  of  die 
breakipg  and  burning  of  agricultural  and  manufacturing  ma«« 
chinery.  When  the  j^oor  hadf-starved,  h^*nfiked  creatures,  by 
whom  -these  acts  of  violence  are  committed,  know  how  much 
they  are  indebted  to  machinery  for  subsistence,  they  witt 
refrain  from  those  outrages  which  are  not  more  injurious  to 
others  than  to  themselves.  How  soon  this  desirable  change  will 
be  consummated  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  exertions 
of  enlightened  philanthropists. 

The  next  Institutions  which  we  propose  to  notice  are  Lying- 
in  hospitals. 

After  what  we  have  said  about  the  gratuitous  maintenance  of 
children,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  make  much  mention  of  these 
— to  prove  that  they  are  attended  with  consequences  no  less  per* 
nicious,  we  should  merely  have  to  go  again  over  the  Same 
ground.  In  order,  however,  to  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the 
state  of  helplessness  produced  among  the  lower  classes  by  this 
species  of  charity,  we  subjoin  the  following  extract  from  a  work 
entitled,  "  Pietas  Londinensis*'  by  A.  Highmore,  Esq.,  published 
in  1810.  .  In  page  189,  after  giving  an  account  of  the  Queen's 
Lying-in  hospitd,  Bayswater/ne  concludes  with  these  words  :•«• 

'The  foregoing  is  the  substance  of  the  regulations  which  were 
established  at  the  general  meeting  on  the  21st  October,  1809,  and  are 
indebted  for -much  of  their  correctness  to  his  Royal  highness  the  Duke 
of  Sussex,  who  presided  on  that  occasion,  and  by  whose  hand  they  vrexe 
signed.  The  renovation  of  this  society  may  therefore  be  dated  from 
wait  dajr,  and  the  encouragement  which  it  has  since  received,  opens  a 
fair  proq>Qct  for  its  entire  establishment.  An  hospital  of  this  nature 
bai  been  much  wanted  for  the  poor,  in  that  part  of  the  north-wegtem 
district :  they  had  no  house  of  refuge  nearer  than  that  near  Westminster 
Bridge^  to  the  south ;  or  Brownlow«8treet  to  the  north  ;  and  if  they 
found  any  difficulty  of  procuring  recommendation  for  admission  th^e^ 
they  were  obliged  to  proceed  so  far  as  to  the  Lying-in  hospital  in  the 
Ci^«fuad:  many  of  Which  cases  have  not  unfrequently  occurred,  and 
the  serious  consequences  are  very  apparent,  when  their  pregnant  8itU4 
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ation  Is  considered^  besides  the  entire  loss  of  a  whole  day  from  their 
customary  occupatic^is-— these  are  among  many  other  cogent  reasons^  in 
favour  of  this  hospital  at  Bayswater.' 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Highmore  that  nothing  can  be  more  shock- 
ing than  that  women  should  be  running  about  in  such  a  state^ 
totally  unprovided ;  but  we  would  ask  him  whether  the  occur- 
rence of  such  events  is  not  entirely  owing  to  the  existence  of 
Lying-in  hospitals.  If  there  were  no  such  receptacles  women 
would  then  be  left  to  their  own  prudence,  and  might,  perhaps, 
reflect  upon  the  inconveniences  that  necessarily  attend  a  state 
.  of  pregnancy,  and  guard  against  them  bewre-hand.  The 
principle  of  population  assures  us,  that  the  miseries  of  the  poor 
can  only*  be  provided  against  by  their  own  prudence.  But 
some  people  have  an  aversion  to  theory — ^if  any  of  our  readers 
are  of  that  description,  we  will  treat  them  wdth  a  few  facts,  by 
way  of  illustration.  Page  193  of  the  same  work  Mr.  High- 
more,  in  his  description  oi  the  British  Lying-in  hospital,  Brown- 
low-street,  says  : — 

'  J'rom  the  considerable  increase  in  the  price  of  all  the  articles  of 
house-keeping,  and  of  every  thing  used  in  the  house,  and  Jrom  the 
general  goad  character  acquired  by  this  hospital,  more  women  applied 
weekly  than  could  with  propriety  he  received:  the  governors,  therefore, 
by  their  late  regulations,  abolished  the  former  mode  of  admitting  women 
by  ballot,  and  in  lieu  thereof,  allowed  every  governor  for  life,  subscribing 
40  guineas,  or  annual  subscriber  of  5  guineas,  a  right  of  presentation  of 
two  women  in  the  year.' 

Again,  in  the  account  of  the  City  of  London  Lying-in  hospital^ 
page  195,  he  says : — 

'  The  success  and  continual  applications  for  the  benefits  of  the  hospital, 
had  spread  so  far  in  the  space  of  the  first  eighteen  years,  that  its  accom- 
modations were  found  unequal,  while  the  finances  were  competent  to 
the  relief  of  more  patients  than  Shaftsbury-house  could  receive,  and  the 
object,  therefore,  was,  to  erect  a  new  hospital  on  that  or  some  other 
spot.* 

After  a  page  or  two  in  praise  of  the  matron  of  the  hospital,  he 
proceeds  as  follows  :— 

'  In  November  1801,  principally  through  her  recommendation,  a  small 
subscription  was  proposed  and  readily  entered  into,  as  well  by  members 
of  this  hospital  as  by  others,  of  7^-  each,  for  the  purpose  of  alleviating 
the  distress  of  many  poor  patients  of  this  hospital  who  were  destitute  rf 
necessaries  for  themselves  or  their  infants,  and  were  suffering  by  sick- 
ness, misfortune  or  distance  from  their  family,  or  the  want  of  procur- 
ing comforts  on  leaving  this  hospital.  The  funds  of  the  charity  could  not 
be  applied  to  their  relief.  The  subscription  was  begun  at  this  trifling 
sum  in  order  that  it  should  not  interfere  with  that  which  supports  the 
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logpital  itself;  it  was^  however^  extended  by  many  till  it  amounted  to 
-46/.  before  the  close  of  the  year/ 

'  By  this  little  fund  many  have  been  assisted  with  some  additional 
clothing,  some  with  money,  others  with  bedding,  and  others  with  convey^ 
ance  home.' 

That  many  of  the  poor  women  should  quit  the  hospital  in  this 
distressed  condition  is  just  what  might  be  expected.  The 
Lying-in  hospitals,  and  the  fund  for  relievine  tne  miserable 
creatures  who  are  discharged  from  them,  are  alike  inefficacious. 
Instead  of  increasing  they  actually  diminish  the  sum  of  happi- 
ness. It  is  surprising  to  us,  that  the  great  and  invariable  pres- 
sure for  admission,  of  which  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  High- 
more«  does  not  open  the  eyes  of  the  benevolent  persons  by 
whom  the  charity  is  supported.  They  are  aware  that  it  is  imprac 
ticable  to  grant  an  indiscriminate  admission  to  all  claimants.  Thia 
they  attribute  not  to  its  real  cause,  excessive  population,  but  to 
their  want  of  funds.  They  do  not  perceive  that  if  their  sub- 
scriptions were  doubled,  tripled  or  quadrupled,  they  would  not 
be  the  nearer  to  the  desired  end,  the  removal  of  misery  and  un- 
happiness.  Their  only  resource,  accordingly  is,  to  regulate  the 
powers  of  subscribers,  to  grant  admissions  by  the  amount  of 
their  subscriptions. 

If  Lying-in  hospitals  are  bad  in  principle,  foundling  hospitals 
cannot  be  less  so.  The  tendency  of  these  Institutions  to 
aggravate  the  very  evils  whiclj  it  was  the  wish  of  .their  foun- 
ders to  mitigate,  has  not  escaped  the  public  attention,  although 
the  same  tendency  on  the  part  of  other  Institutions  has  been 
altogether  overlooked.  The  Foundling  hospital  in  Lamb's 
Conduit  Fields  was  established  in  1739.  Before  the  year 
1752,  the  governors  had  received  1040  children.  In  1756, 
they  applied  to  parliament,  who  gave  them  ^.10,000,  accom- 
panied with  a  condition  for  the  reception  of  children  under  a 
certain  age.  On  the  2nd  June,  the  first  day  of  general  recep- 
tion, 117  children  were  received,  and  before  the  31st  December, 
1757,  a  space  of  little  more  than  one  year  and  a  half,  their 
numbers  amounted  to  5,610.  In  1760,  their  numbers  increased 
to  6,000,  which  they  had  no  adequate  income  to  support.  The 
corporation  received  continued  parliamentary  assistance  during 
16  years  till  1771,  when  it  ceased,  at  an  average  of  no  less 
than  -^.33,000  per  annum.  These  particulars  are  extracted 
from  Mr.  Highmore'^s  work.  He  gives  them,  he  says,  with 
considerable  pleasure ! !  Mr.  Highmore's  heart,  to  make  use 
of  the  common  phraseology,  may  be  very  good,  but  we  cannot 
say  that  we  envy  him  his  head. 

t2 
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Benjamin  Franklin j  in  a  letter  to  Geforge  Wh^Utley,  e»q.^ 
dated  Paris,  May  23, 1785,  wrote  as  follows  :— 

*  I  return  your  note  of  children  received  at  the  Foundling  hospital 
at  Paris,  from  IT^l  to  1755  inclusive,  and  I  have  added  the  years  suc- 
ceeding down  to  1 770.  Those  since  that  period,  I  have  not  been  abte 
to  obtain.  I  have  noted  in  the  margin  the  gradual  increase,  viz.  from 
evety  tenth  child  so  thrown  upon  the  public,  until  it  comes  to  every  third* 
Fifteen'  yeare  have  passed  since  the  last  account,  and  probably  it  may 
now  amount  to  one  half.  I  ami  credilfly  informed,  that  nine-tenths  of 
them  dje  there  pretjhr  sopn,  which  is  said  to  be  a  great  relief  to  the 
Institution,  whose  mnds  would  not  otherwise  be  sufficient  to  bring  up 
the  remainder.** 

The  patrons  of  hospitals  and  infirmaries  finding  that  aH 
their  exertions  were  insufficient,  and  that  the  number  of  appli- 
cants for  their  charity  increased  rather  than  diminished — ^with-^ 
out  adverting  to  the  real  cause  of  this  apparent  anomaly — hit 
upon  the  establishment  of  dispensaries  :— 

'  The  industrious  poor,*  says  Mr.  Highmore,  in  the  mtroduction  to 
his  account  of  those  charities,  ^  are  exposed  to  diseases  peculiar  to  them<* 
selves,  arising  from  changes  of  weather,  from  their  confined  and  crowded 
habitations,  &om  unhealthy  and  sedentary  employments,  and  accidental 
injuries ;  and  to  aU  these  is  to  be  superadded  the  necessity,  to  which  the 
opulent  are  S(jarcely  ever  called  upon  to  submit,  of  pursuing  the  exer- 
tions of  their  respective  employments,  while  they  are  labouring  under 
the  oppression  of  disease,  or  perhaps  under  the  discipline  of  a  course  of 
medicine :  to  such  persons  dispensaries  are  necessary  establishments. 

^  The  dispensaries  in  the  metropolis  are  numerous ;  and  independent 
of  prescribing  for  the  patients  who  are  able  to  attend  at  these  Institu-? 
tions,  the  physicians  visit,  at  their  own  miserable  habitations,  those  of 
the  recommended  who  are  confined  by  the  severity  of  disease*  It  is 
thus  that  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  Limehouse  to  the  western  at 
Mill  bant,  and  on  the  north  from  Islington  and  Somers  Town  to  the 
south  as  far  as  Lambeth,  and  by  means  of  the  Greenwich  dispensary, 
to  Newington  and  Peckham,  including  a  space  of  nearly  50  square 
miles,  a  system  of  medical  relief  is  extended  to  the  poor,  unknown  in 
any  other  part  of  the  globe.' 

Let  us  request  the  reader  before  he  joins  in  the  exultations 
of  the  writer  of  these  paragraphs,  to  ask  himself  why  are  the 
labourers  exposed  to  diseases  peculiar  to  themselves  ?  Why 
do  changes  of  weather  affect  them  particularly?  Why  dd 
they  live  in  confined  and  crowded  haoitations  ?  The  answer 
to  all  these  questions  is  plain  and  simple.  The  reward  of  theit 
labour  is  so  small,  that  they  cannot  provide  themselves  with 
' '"     '  .        ■ '  '      I  - . ■  I  ■      '  '•  f  '      I.    . » 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  WritiriffS  of  Benjamin  pRnklin.  vol.  3, 
p.  186,  .«  ^  .. 
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th^  food«  clothing*,  and  lodging  requiifite  f(H'  health  and  cgm« 
fort.  The  patrons  of  the  dispensaries,  inquire  as  far  a^  this, 
but  here  they  ^top.  The  poor,  tli^y  say^  are  in  that  situation, 
beokuse  it  so  pleased  Providence.  But  we  go  a  step  farther-^ 
we  say*  that  it  has  pleased  Providence  to  endow  us  with  a  rea« 
zoning  faculty,  by  the  use  of  which,  it  is  our  duty  to  make  all 
pur  feUpw-creatures  as  happy  as  possible.  In  the  discharge  of 
ii\i»  duty,  we  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  this  lownesa 
K»f  w%g^.  We  know  that  by  various  inventions  and  improve- 
menta,  the  land  has  been  made  to  yield  twice  as  much  as  it  did 
a  oentury  or  two  ago.  We  know  that  a  man,  assisted  with  the 
plough,  the  loom,  and  the  Spinning  J^nny,  must  produce  more 
than  he  could  without  such,  assistance.  How  happens  it  then, 
we  ask,  that  the  produce  of  labour  being  increased,  the  reward 
of  the  labourer  should  be  diminished^  J^^oaus^  the  labourers 
imfortunately  have  increased  still  faster  than  the  produce  of 
the  earth ;  and  unless  this  increase  be  checked,  no  cnarity  can 
furnish  ajremedy  for  the  evil. 
-    Should  we  not  be  thought  fit  subjects  for  Bedlam,  if  we 

imblished  a  prospeotus  to  the  following  purport  :-^'' The 
aboufini;  poor  are  exposed  to  diseases  peculiar  to  themselves, 
arising  fnmi  want  of  food  and  clothing,  and  therefore  on  such 
^  day  we  shall  open  a  house  where  &od  and  clothing  will  be 
distributed  gratis  to  deserving  objects  ^'^^and  yet  were  we  to 
do  so,  we  afiould  be  merely  imitating,  on  a  larger  scal^,  the 
supporters  of  dispensaries.  The  distribution  of  medicine 
jsrrajuB,  is  the  same,  in  principle,  as  the  distribution  of  food  and 
diothing. 

fio  long  as  population  is  exc^^siye,  a  certain  pumber  must 
be  reduced  to  poverty,  vice,  and  misery;  and  must  inevitably 
die  pematurely.  If,  therefore^  one  disease  be  exterminatedf, 
anotner  cannot  fail  to  take  its  place.  If  we  could  exterminate 
all  diseases,  the  same  number  which  diseases,  brought  on  by 
poverty,  killed  before,  must  now  die  of  starvation.  Stfir\?ation 
would  then  be  the  only  disease*  but  it  would  not  be  satisfied 
with  one  victim  less  than  disease  had  previously  destroyed. 
;  Tke  want  of  really  mtful  knowledge  among  the  higher 
dasfies  of  this  country  is  truly  lamentable.  The  first  third  of 
their  lives  is  spent  at  school  and  the  university  ;  and  if  it  were 
the  intention  of  those  who  superintend  their  education;  to  send 
them  forth  totally  uninfonned  upon  all  questions,  by  a  know* 
ied^  of  which  they  might  be  of  service  to  society,  we  ^ould 
4)ertainW  compUknent  them  upw  their  success. 

On  the  lath  February,  1834*.  be  it  known  to  the  admiring 
«ttr)i4<^e  patr^ny  »iptd  fm»d^  of  the  Jioyal  Univ^tcsal  Dispell^ 
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sary^  about  250  in  number,  dined  together.  His  Royal  High- 
ness the  Duke  of  York  was  in  the  chair,  supported  by  some 
philanthrophic  baronet  or  knight  on  the  right,  and  by  some- 
body equally  fond  of  the  sunshine  of  royalty  on  the  left.  The 
last  year's  report  was  read— a  part  of  which  was  as  follows:— 

'  It  will  be  gratifying  to  learn,  that  for  one  guinea  the  donor  may 
participate  in  Measures  of  this  description,  and  annually  rescue  from 
twenty  to  thirty  of  the  afflicted  children  of  his  necessitous  neighbours, 
dependents,  workmen,  servants,  and  labourers,  from  the  ravages  of 
disease  and  premature  mortality;  nay  by  such  well-timed  liberality, 
the  progress  of  disorder  would,  in  many  children,  be  entirely  stopped, 
and  the  disorder  itself  cured;  and  in  others,  the  seeds  of  future  suffer- 
ing and  disease  would  be  eradicated  by  the  timely  exertion  of  profes* 
sional  skill !' 

This  dispensary  was  established  in  1816 — it  was  lauded^ 
according  to  the  usual  custom  at  charity  dinners,  by  all  the 
company  from  the  royal  Duke  down  to  the  humblest  of  his 
admirers,  as  the  most  noble  of  all  noble  charities.  Tears, 
{>erhaps  involuntarily,  started  into  the  eyes  of  some,  so  pathe- 
tic was  his  Royal  Highness  on  the  occasion.  But  we  would 
give  our  readers  twenty  guesses  to  discover  the  chief  ground 
of  praise,  the  principal  merit  of  this  extraordinaiy  Institution. 
TTiey  will  guess,  perhaps,  that  disease  was  daily  diminishing, 
that  the  '  progress  of  disorder  was  almost  stopped,^  or  that  the 
seeds  of  future  suffering  and  sickness  were  so  nearly  eradicated, 
as  to  afford  a  prospect  that  the*  dispensary  might  soon  be  shut 
up,  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  instituted  being  accomplished. 
Tiiis  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  the  grand  desideratum,  al- 
though our  knowledge  of  the  principle  of  population  would 
not  permit  us  to  anticipate  such  a  result.  But  the  theme  for 
praise  and  rejoicing  with  this  highly-gifted  company  was  far 
different  "  Tiie  patients  admitted  in  1823,  were  more  nume- 
rous than  those  admitted  in  1816  by  9840 ! !" 

It  is  wise,  we  are  told,  to  derive  consolation  even  from  mis- 
fortunes. If  so,  the  patrons  and  friends  of  the  Royal  Univer- 
sal Dispensary  should  be  wise  indeed.  How  well  fitted  would 
they  be  to  cheer  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  inhabitants  of  an 
infected  city!  While  the  citizens  were  running  wild  with 
fright,  and  while  each  individual  was  daily  expecting  to  be- 
come the  next  victim  of  the  raging  pestilence— while  he  saw 
the  numbers  of  the  sick  hourly  increasing— these  enlightened 
intellects,  nothing  fearing,  would  congratulate  one  another 
because  the  numbers  admitted  into  their  plague-house  last 
iveek,  were  1,000  more  than  the  week  preceding.  Ordinary 
intellects  would  be  glad  to  bear  the  reverse}  so  ignorant  art 
they  who  do  not  inherit  wisdom ! 
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Our  readers  must  not  suppose,  that  the  foregoing  is  a  solitary 
instance— an  exception  to  the  general  rule — purposely  selected 
to  throw  ridicule  upon  those  who  take  delight  in  meeting  at 
public-charity  dinners.     Unfortunately  we  can  seldom  take  up 
a.  newspaper,  which  does  not  contain  some  equally  glaring  spe- 
cimen of  the  absurdities  into  which  large  numbers  of  people 
are  daily  led;  some  by  a  want  of  knowledge,  some  perhaps  by 
a  wish  to  be  thought  condescending,  and  others  by  the  desire 
of  dining  in  distinguished  company.    On  the  5th  of  April  last, 
there  was  an  anniversary  dinner  of  the  London  General  Dis- 
pensary at  the  Albion  Tavern.    The  Duke  of  Sussex  was  in  the 
chair.    The  Morning  Chronicle,  the  paper  in  which  we  read 
the  account  of  the  dinner^  attributes  to  his  Royal  Highness  the 
following  words,  said  to  form  part  of  a  speech  delivered  by  him 
on  the  occasion.    We  have  too  high  an  opinion  of  his  Koyal 
Highness  to  imagine  for  a  moment  that  he  actually  spoke  them : — 

'  This  dispensary  had  been  established  in  1770,  and  since  that  time 
no  less  than  170,000  individuals  bad  been  relieved  by  it :  every  year  had 
gradually  increased  their  numbers,  and  this  year  they  had  to  boast  of 
450  patients  more  than  the  year  before,  and  this  alone  was  sufficient  to 
prove  the  high  character  the  dispensary  bore  among  the  lower  orders.' 

This  gratifying  exposition  was  followed  by  a  most  luminous 
report,  of  which  we  shall  only  permit  ourselves  to  give  one  short 
quotation :—  ' 

'  The  returns  on  the  table  will  more  justly  appreciate  the  usefulness 
of  this  Institution  than  any  eulogium  the  committee  can  make.  They^ 
however,  most  seriously  caU  the  attention  of  its  supporters  to  the  unpre- 
cedented increase  of  patients,  being  within  the  limited  period  of  1^ 
months,  420,  and  they  embrace  this  opportunity  of  most  earnestly 
soliciting  its  friends  to  obtain  an  augmentation  of  subscribers  for  the 
purpose  of  raising,  and  continuing  funds  sufficient  to  meet  the  expend 
diture,  thus  necessarily  occasioned !' 

We  shall  now  notice  a  class  of  charities,  differing  in  principle 
from  the  three  preceding.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  Lying- 
in  and  Foundling  hospitals,  and  Dispensaries,  as  well  as  Schools 
where  children  are  gratuitously  maintained,  produce  a  great 
balance  of  mischief.  The  immediate  good  is  swallowed  up  in 
the  mass  of  derivative  evil.  Not  so  with  hospitals  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  the  indigent  blind.  The  good  produced  by 
these  is  unalloyed.  If  the  relief  afforded  to  the  unfortunate 
objects  of  these  charities  could  possibly  tend  to  increase  their 
numbers  we  should  certainly  deprecate  its  being  granted.  But 
no  man  can  be  tempted  to  marry  with  insuffiiciient  means,  by 
knowing  that  if  he  happens  to  have  a  blind  or  dumb  child,  it 

wiU  be  provide  for,  because  be  must  be  aware  that  the  chanceit 
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era  lOjOOO  to  1  against  uay  of  his  obildren  being  either  blind 
or  dumb.  II  will  ba  objected/  perhaps,  that  the  parenta  whm 
RO  longer  burtheoed  with  the  expense  of  maintaining  a  blind 
or  dumb  ohild»  will  be  able  to  rear  one  more  than  mty  oihmh 
wise  couldf  and  that  thereby  population  would  be  indirectly 
augmented*  This  is  certainly  true«  but  when  it  is  eotisiderea 
that  the  parents  could  not  without  assistance  educate  a.  blind 
ordumbcnild,  or  put  it  in  the  way  of  earning  a  subaiatanee^ 
and  that  bv  means  of  the  Institution,  the  child  grows  up  a  pro* 
fitablo,  and  not  an  unprofitable  oonsumer,  it  will  be  allowed,  we 
tbiidi,  that  charity  in  this  instance  is  not  misplaced.  Even  this 
trifling  evU  might  be  guarded  against*  by  requiring  fVom  the 
parents  on  tixe  admittance  of  such  a  qhild*  a  weekly  sum  eqoal 
in  itmount  to  what  its  maiiitenance  would  6ost  them. 

For  the  same  reason^  hospitals  for  Uie  cure  of  wounda«  &ao# 
tures^  or  other  serious  I>odily  hurts^  are  good.  Such  accidents 
are  naturally  unexpected,  and.  therefore^  it  shows  np  great 
imprudence,  or  want  of  foresight,  in  the  sufferers  not  to  Ve  pro^ 
vided  with  the  necessary:  means  for  their  cure.  Great  surgical 
skill,  too,  not  to  speak  of  accommodation*  is  indispensably 
requisite.  If  fractures  and  wounds  were  as  common  as  the 
measles  or  rheumatismi  it  would  then  be  necessary  that  the 
tyages  of  the  labourers  should  furnish  them  with  what  is  essen-^ 
tiai  to  their  treatment.  No  other  effectual  remedy  CQiild  be 
applied.  Such  misfortunes  would  then  be  part  of  the  ordinary 
lot  of  huinan  nature;  and  to  offer  gratuitous  assistance  would 
be  as  indiscreet  as  to  attempt  to  relieve  the  hungry,  the  thirstyi 
the  cold,  or  the  pregnant.  ; 

Hospitals  for  nighly*contagious  disorders  are  likewise  ben^ 
ftoial ;  not  ouh  because  these  disorders  are  oi  rare  oocuntnoe^ 
and  because  the  best  medical  advice  is  desirable,  but  becmase 
they  are  attended  with  considerable  risk  to  the  comteimtly* 
To  guard  against  such  risk  should  at  all  times  be  the  pecuKar 
jprovince  ofgovernment,  and  ought  not  to  be  left  to  individualvr 

We  have  thus  selected  some  of  the  principal  Institutiaaa  oT 
ihis  metropolis  as  practical  illustrations  of  wnat,  at  starting^  w^- 
jpointed  out  to  be  tne  characteristic  distinctions  betwe^  a  good 
and  bad  distribution  of  the  means  of  happiness.    Khou^  any  oT 
our  readers  have  the  curiosity  to  Iiluow  more  on  the  subject  oJT 
Charitable  Institutions  in  general,  we  must  refer  him  to  Mtw 
Highmore's  work,  where  they  will  find,  in  addition^  numerovia 
specimens  of  the  pathetic  and  affecting  appeals  by  which 
ignorant,  though  benevolent,  persons,  attempt  to  excite  the 
commiseration  of  the  public. 

To  oonclttde^  then;  the  promoters  of  ittany  charitable  i^atitu* 
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ticMis,  however  excellent  their  intentions,  have  hitherto,  by  over* 

looking  the  effects  of  charity  in  encouraging  jprocreationj  and  ill 

remofviiig  the  inducements  to  industry  and  economy,  been  the 

ptMsaaioB  of  more  harm  than  good.    And  we  recommend  to  theiil 

in  Aatuve  to  provide  sratuitout  relief  for  those  evils  alone,  ttf 

^vhiclk  the  poor  wou^d  otherwise  be  contented  to  submit^  or  for 

wlii^  no  foresight  on  their  part  could  afford  a  remedy.    We 

have  enumerated  some  of  those  evils  ;  others  will  readily  pre* 

ftcant  themselves,  if  the  principles  which  we  have  laid  down  are 

kept  steadily  in  view.     Above  all,  it  cannot  too  often  be 

repeated,  that  tihe  education  of  the  poor  holds  out  a  brilliant 

object  Ibr  the  exertioois  of  all  who  aim  at  rendering  effectual 

service  to  mankind.    This  attained,  every  other  blessing  wU} 

IbUaw  in  its  train.    The  best  remedy  for  su^h  evils  as  prudence 

and  ibitsight  may  remove,  is  to  give  that  education,  of  which 

prudence  and  foresight  cannot  fan  to  be  the  conpequencet 
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Abt.  VV^-MSmoiref  sur  h  Cour  deLanis  XIV,  et  de  la  Regenoe.  £«• 
irqb$del(i  Corrupondence  aUemande  de  Madame  Elhabetn  CharkUUl^ 
Duchess^  jyOrfeans,  Mire  du  Regent.    Paris,  18^3. 

S^er^  Memoiri  qf  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV,  and  of  the  Regencif,  §3^ 
H'etcUd  Jfrmn  the  German  Correeprndence  of  Ike  Duckees  ^  Orleani, 
MMer^the  Regent.    Whittsker.    London,  1«24. 

Tlf  noticing  the  Memoirs  of  the  Puchess  pf  Qrte^As,  mother  of 
^  the  fte^nt,  we  labour  under  difficulties  of  a  peculiar  nature« 
tliehistoncal  value  and  principal  interest  of  the  book  consist  in 
its  muipwng  developement  of  the  utter  corruption  of  monde 
that  pievailea  under  the  old  French  court ;  but  this  exposure  ta 
neoei^arily  attended  with  a  grossness  and  indecency  that  rendev 
it  almcMit  nmpossible  for  us  to  give  the  English  reader  an  acctl«* 
rate  idea  of  the  contents  of  the  work.  The  duchess  of  Orleans 
has  been  perplexed  by  no  such  scruples  of  delicacy  ]  on  the 
contrary^  she  seems  to  delight  in  calling  things  by  their  broa4- 
est  nain^s  9  she  describes  men  and  vices  as  $ae  sees  them,  and 
by  the  least  equivoc?d  terms  that  language  C9»  supply.  Fer 
fifmn  appesuring  to  consider  her  taak  as  one  of  much  mcety«  she 
at  once  fearlessly  and  freely  plunges  into  a  very  sewer  of  oorrup^ 
tion  a^  the  natural  element  of  the  court  of  France,,  and  from 
every  dive  into  this  loathsome  sink  of  impurity  she  drags  up  a. 
prince  or  pridcess,  a  duke  or  duchess,  reeking  with  pollution  and 
irt^tming  tVom  the  stews.  In  justice  to  the  author  it  mnstj  bow- 
ever,  be  stated,  that  though  sne  treats  the  vices  with  the  familia- 
rity of  court  acquaintances,  they,  nevertfieless,  seem  to  have  been 
strangers  to  her  own  persoQ^  %^4  WO  h^lieYi  tbel  }m  ^%Wi<^Wi 
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iseniufely  free  from  imputation^  a  phenomenon  almost  unparalleled 
at  the  period  at  whicn  she  livedo  and  in  the  debauched  circle  in 
which  she  moved.  The  mother  of  the  regent,  indeed,  appears 
to  have  been  a  good  kind  of  ^oss  German,  shrewd  in  seeing 
things,  and  more  than  sufficiently  plain  in  giving  them  their 
just  appellations.  A  princess  palatme,"^  pride  was  her  birth- 
righty  and  the  extremes  to  whicn  she  pushed  her  ultra-aristo- 
cratical  notions^  constituted  her  besetting  sin:  in  all  other 
respects  she  would  merit  the  character  of  a  woman  of  sound 
ana  simple  understanding.  The  duchess,  indeed,  informs  us  of 
the  signal  chastisement  which  she  inflicted  on  a  certain  spurious 
Countess  Palatine,  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  mortifym^  her 
palatine  pride,  by  her  arch  foe,  Maintenon,  and  the  stor^  is  so 
illustrative  of  that  particular  feature  of  her  character  which  we 
have  just  noted,  and  also  of  her  very  peculiar  manner,  that  we 
shall  give  it  a  place  here  :— 

'  She  (Maintenon)  had  once  two  young  girls  from  Strasburg  brought 
to  court,  and  made  them  pass  for  countesses  palatine,  placing  them  in 
the  office  of  attendants  upon  her  nieces.  I  did  not  know  a  word  of  it 
until  the  dauphine  came  to  tell  it  me,  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  I  said  to 
her  '^  Do  not  disturb  yourself^  leave  me  alone  to  act,  when  I  have  good 
reason  for  what  I  do ;  I  despise  the  old  witch."  When  I  saw,  from  my 
window,  the  niece  walking  with  these  German  girls,  I  went  into  the 
garden  and  met  them.  I  called  one  of  them,  and  asked  her  who  she 
was.  She  told  me  boldly  that  she  was  a  Countess  Palatine  of  Lutzelstein. 
'^  By  the  left  hand  ?"  I  asked.  '*  No ;"  she  replied,  "  I  am  not  illegi- 
timate :  the  young  count  palatine  married  my  mother,  who  is  of  the 
house  of  Gehlen."  '^  In  that  case,"  I  said,  **  You  cannot  be  countess 
palatino ;  for  we  never  allow  such  unequal  marriages  to  hold  good.  / 
win  tell  you,  moreover y  that  you  lie,  when  you  say  that  the  count  palatine 
married  your  mother ;  she  is  a  ■  ,  and  the  count  married  her  no 

more  than  a  hundred  others  have  done ;  I  know  her  lawful  husband  is 
a  hautboy-player.  If  you  presume  in  future  to  pass  yourself  off  as  a 
countess  palatine,  I  will  have  you  stripped ;  let  me  never  again  hear 
any  thing  of  this :  but  if  you  will  follow  my  advice,  and  take  your 
proper  name,  I  shall  not  reproach  you.  And  now  you  see  what  you 
have  to  choose  between."  The  girl  took  this  so  much  to  heart  that  she 
died  some  days  afterwards.  As  for  the  second,  she  was  sent  to  a  board- 
ing house  in  Paris,  where  she  became  as  bad  as  her  mother :  but  as  she 
changed  her  name,  I  did  not  trouble  myself  any  further  about  her.' 

It  never  seems  to  have  struck  the  good  lady  that  death  was 
rather  too  severe  a  punishment  even  for  the  enormous  crime  of 
assuming  the  title  of  Countess  Palatine;  and,  doubtless,  had  the 
second  sister  not  wisely  withdrawn  from  the  legitimate  wrath  of 

♦  The  duchess  of  Orleans,  daughter  of  the  elector-palatine  Charles  Loui§ 
and  the  princess  Charlotte  of  Hesse  CasseL 
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the  duchess^  she  would  have  talked  her  to  death  in  like  manner, 
without  ever  suspecting  that  the  retribution  exceeded  the 
offence.  But  this  was  not  the  only  shock  which  Madame^s 
German  pride  encountered.  Stiff  as  was  the  state  observed  at 
the  court  of  Louis  14th,  it  was  too  lax  and  easy  for  our  author's 
ideas  of  propriety,  and  she  complains  bitterly  that  the  captains, 
Ueutenants,  and  sub-lieutenants,  of  the  guard,  were  suffered  to 
sit  at  the  drawing-rooms,  which  so  disgusted  her  with  the  sahn 
that  she  declinea  attending  it.  It  does  not  appear  whether  she 
exerted  that  species  of  eloquence  on  the  captains,  lieutenants, 
and  sub-lieutenants,  of  the  guard  which  proved  so  signally 
efficient  on  the  unlucky  pseudo-countess  palatine. 

The  Memoirs  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  are  composed  of 

extracts  of  a  voluminous  correspondence  with  the  princess 

Wilhelmina  Charlotte,  of  Wales,  and  the  duke  Antoine-Ulric, 

of  Brunswick,  compiled  and  prepared  for  the  press  by   De 

Praun,  at  the  instance  of  the  court  of  Brunswick,  and  published 

at  Strasburg,  in  the  year  1789 ;  the  work  before  us  is  a  French 

translation  from  the  German  of  the  Strasburg  edition.    The 

French  translation  has  also  been  ^'  done  into  English^'  omitting 

the  offensive  passages,  the  absence  of  which  is  marked  by  the 

frequent  appearance  of  asterisks;    As  we  hear  objections  often 

made  to  the  custom  of  quoting  in  French  what  can  be  quoted 

in  English,  we  shall,  ^r  the  most  part,  though  with  infinite 

reluctance,  take  our  extracts  from  the  latter  copy. 

After  what  we  have  premised  at  the  commencement  of  this 
article,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  we  should  give  a  very  correct 
notion  of  the  contents  of  this  extraordinary  production :  all 
that  we  can  attempt  is,  to  convey  to  our  readers  some  idea  of 
the  general  scope  and  tendency  of  the  work,  and,  in  following 
the  duchess  through  her  pages,  we  shall  pick  our  way  with  as 
much  nicety  as  we  may.     Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  discover 
to  the  English  reader  the  depths  of  depravity  into  which  the 
French  nobility  were  plunged  under  the  ancient  regime ;  their 
vices  are  unutterable,  and  their  very  enormity  shrouds  them 
from  exposure,— suffice  it  to  say  that  the  sixth  satire  of  Juvenal 
applies  about  as  justly  to  Paris  during  the  regency,  and  the  reign 
or  Louis  15th,  as  to  Rome  in  its  worst  day.    Can  we  be  sur- 
prised that  a  deluge  of  blood  at  length  swept  the  land  so  long 
cursed  and  polluted  by  these  iniquities  ?     But  while  the  pattern 
moralists  and  hypochondriac  politicians  of  the  age  are  never 
weary  of  dilatmg  on  ''  the  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution,'' 
they  are  utterly  silent  as  to  the  vices  of  the  ancient  regime. 
We  hear  a  vast  deal  of  the  excesses  of  a  day  of  the  men  with- 
out breeches,  but  not  one  syUable  of  the  perpetuated  enormities 
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of  illuitriouft  houses  from  generation  to  genfiration;  An.iict  of 
oblivion  seems  to  have  been^  passed  respectiqg  th&  iniquities  of 
the  aristpcraoy^  while  hourly  proclamation  is  made  of  .tha  crimes 
of  the  people.  It  would,  however,  be  both  just  and  ini^truotive, 
to.  keep,  cause  and  consequence  in  view,  and  to  place  tbe  lives 
of  the  French  nobility  in  juxta^position  with  their  dfaths  by 
the  suillotine*  If  the  comparison  will  not,  as  it  cannot,  excuse 
the  blind  ferocity  of  the  revolutionists,  it  will  fit  least  |^.&r  to 
explain  it.  The  privileged  classes  he),d  for  ages  been  poisoning 
the  soil  with  their  vices,  and  they  at  last  reaped  the  harvest 
t|[iat  might  be  expected  from. their  toils.  .  Indeed,  when  «re  read 
of  the  enormities  perpetrated  under  the  old  regime  fay  the  hi|^hef 
orders,  and  reflect  how  peculiarly  the  creatures  of  examj^  the 
French  then  were,  we  are  only  astonished  that  any  virtue)  vCOUU 
survive  amidst  so  general  and  so  utter  s^  i^ortuption  of  morals. 
One  would  suppose  the  pare^au-cerf  of  that  right 'legithnats^ 
Louis  1 5th,  su^oient  alone  to  raise  up  a  whole  iiation  of  regi^r 
oldes,  and  to  make  every  father  pxid  husband  an  assassin  whose 
soul  was  not  sufficiently  base  to  quaUfy  him  for  a  pander»*<««but 
the  long  endurance  6f  this  people  is  as  remarkafale  as  their  late 
and  bloody  excesses. 

'  We  must  now,  however,  proceed  with  the  aid  and  assistanca 
6f  Madame  the  author,  te  rip  up  some  of  the  worthless  gew^ 
gaw  puppets  that  figured  in  the  abow>»b6x  of  the  French  court, 
and  to  discover  of  what  wretched  worthless  stuff  thc^e  gUttering 
aaudy  things  were  composed.  But  first  it  is  but  fair  to  let  the 
Mother  pf  the  Regent  ^ve  some  account  of  herself,  which  she 
does  in  so  pleasant  a  vem  as  must  needs  recconmend  itself  to 
the  reader.  She  describes  herself  as  a  QermSA  in  loorals, 
manners,  taste,  and  constitution ;  with  regard;,  indeed,  to  Uie 
last  particular,  as  being  possessed  of  a  stomach  of  such  peoulUr 
Germanic  <ielicacy  as  to  be  incapable  .of  retaining  broth,  while 
*'  ham  and  sausages  '^  were  particularly  acceptable  to  it,  and 
were  thrown  in,  it  would  seem,  as  tonics  in  all  oases  of  disorder 
in  iMt  important  organ. 

*  If  my  father  had  loved  me  as  well  as  I  loved  him,  he  WoqI^  never 
have  sent  me  into  a  country  so  dangerous  as  this ;  to  which  I  came 
ihraugh  puie  obedience,  and  against  my  owii  inclination, .  Where  dupU"* 
dty  pa^siel  for  wit,  and  frankness  is  looked  upon  as  foUyt  I  am  neith<^ 
oynning  nor  mysterious ;  I  am  often  told  I  lead  too  monotonous  a  life, 
and  am  asked  why  I  do  not  take  a  part  in  certain  affairs ;  this  is  frankly 
A^  reason ;  I  am  old,  I  stand  more  in  need  of  repose  than  of  agitation ; 
aild  I  will  begin  nothing  th^t  I  cannot  easily  finish.  I  have  never 
Ibftrnt  to  govern ;  I  am  not  conversant  with  pofitief*,  nor  with  state 
albirs,  and  I  am  now  too  far  advanced  in  years  to  leam  lUi\g8  so 
MSettk.    My  son^  I  tban^  God,  has  sense  enough,  and  o^  dii«eel  theM 
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tUngB  without  m«  j  be^es^  I  ahpuld  excite  too  much'  th6  Jdaldusf  of 
Im  wife  and  his  eldest  daughter^  whom  he  loves  better  than  me"; 
eternal  quarrels  would  ensue,  which  would  not  at  all  suit  my  view&  I 
have  been  tormented  enough^  but  I  have  always  foibome^  and  have  en- 
deavoured to  set  a  proper  example  to  my  son's  wife  and  his  daughter ; 
for  this  kingdom  has  long  had  the  misfortune  to  be  too  much  governed 
hf  women,  young  fmd  old.  It  is  high  tim?  th^t  men  should  now 
iSBume  the  sway,  and  this  is  the  reason  which  has  determined  me  not 
to  intermeddle.  In  England,  perhap,  women  may  reign  without  in- 
cmvemeAcc ;  in  France  men  alone  should  do  so,  in  aroer  that  things 
niaj  go  Qn  welL  Why  should  I  torment  myself  by  day  and  by  night? 
I  mek  only  peace  fuid  repose ;  all  that  were  mine  are  dead ;  for  whom 
dumld  I  ^BX€  ?  My  time  is  past ;  1  must  try  to  live  smoothly  that  I 
may  die  tranquilly ;  and  in  great  public  affairs  it  is  difficult  indeed  to 
pieserve  one's  conscience  spotless.  I  was  bom  at  Heidelberg  (1 652), 
n  the  seventh,  month.  I  am,  unquestionably,  very  ugly :  I  have  no 
bftturea  ;.  my  eyes  are  small,  my  nose  is  flat ;  these  do  not  constitute 
mch  c€  a  physiognomy ;  I  have  great  hanging  cheeks  and  a  Iwge  face ; 
i]f  stature  is  short  and  stout ;  my  body  and  my  thighs  too  are  shorty 
id  upon  the  whole  I  am  truly  a  very  ugly  little  object.  If  I  had  not 
good  heart,  no  one  could  endure  me.  To  know  whether  my  eyes 
:ve  tokens  of  my  possessing  wit,  they  must  be  examined  with  a 
icroscopey  or  it  will  be  difficult  to  judge.  Hands  more  ugly  than 
|ne  are  perhaps  not  le  be  found  on  the  whole  globe.  The  king  has 
\iQin  told  me  so,  and  has  made  me  laugh  at  it  heartily ;  for  not  being 
de  to  flatter  even  myself  that  I  possessed  any  one  tning  which  coula 
5  called  pretty,  I  resolved  to  be  the  first  to  laugh  at  my  own  ugliness : 
lis  has' succeeded  as  well,  as  I  could  have  wished,  and  I  must  confess 
i|^t  I  ^five  seldotn  becA  at  a  loss  for  souiethir^  to  laugh  at.  I  am  mu 
l^^Slj  somewhat  melancholy ;  when  any  thing  happens  to  atf  ict  me,  my 
^  side  swells  up  as  if .  it  were  filled  with  water.  I  am  not  good  at 
ying  iii^'  bed,  as  soon  as  I  awake  I  must  get  up.  I  seldom  breakfast^ 
,n4  then  <Hily  on  bread  and  butter.  I  take  neither  chocolate,  nor  coffee^ 
lof  tea^  not  being  able  to  endure  those  foreign  drugs.  I  am  German  in 
iQ  my  habits,  and  lik^  nothing  in  eaCing  or  drinking  which  is  not  con- 
fcnrmable  to  our  old  customs.  I  eat  no  soup  but  such  as  I  can  take  with 
milk,  wine,  or  beer ;  I  cannot  bear  broth  ;  whenever  I  eat  any  thing  of 
trhich  it  forms  &  part,  I  fall  sick  instantly,  my  body  swells,  and  I  mn 
tormented  with  cholics.  When  I  take  broth  alone  I  am  compelled  to 
vomit,  ev6h  to  blood,  and  nothing  can  restore  the  tone  of  my  stomach  but 
^n  and  sausages ' 

The  aboye  recipe  of  ham  and  sausages  was  the  duchess's 
panacea,  together  with  a  walk  of  some  leagues,  when  she  felt 
herself  indisposed.  The  ladies  of  the  French  court,  however, 
poiBessed  tastes  little  less  unctuous  and  substantial  than  that  of 
w  author,  for  we  find  the  duchess  de  Berry  preferring  bdar- 
himtingj  to  st^  hunting,  because  the  former  sport  furnished  her 
table  with  blade  puddings  and  boars'  heftds. 
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It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  less  enviable  fate  than  that  of  the?- 
duchess  of  Orleans^  married  to  a  man  whose  effeminacies  and 
vices  must  have  rendered  him  an  object  of  mingled  contempts 
and  disgust^  while  the  tragic  fate  of  Henrietta,  his  first  wife,  also 
cast  a  still  darker  shade  on  his  character.    But  the  duchess  pro- 
fesses to  have  loved  him,  though  he  cost  her  much  pain^  and 
piques  herself  on  having  been  just  on  the  point  of  winning  his 
affections,  when  he  unfortunately  died. — "  For  thirty  years  I 
had  been  labouring  to  gain  him  to  myself,  and  just  as  my 
design  seemed  to  be  accomplished,  he  died."     She  adds,  how- 
ever, with  infinite  naivete,  *'  He  had  been  so  much  importuned 
upon  the  subject  of  my  affection  for  him,  that  he  begged  me 
for  heaven's  sake  not  to  love  him  any  longer,  because  it  was  so 
troublesome." 

There  is  no  difficulty  insuperable  to  German  industry,  but 
to  love  the  duke  of  Orleans  must  indeed  have  recjuired,  we 
should  imagine,  a  wonderful  share  of  German  application  on 
the  part  of  the  duchess  ;  it  must,  in  truth,  have  been  a  labour 
of  love,  and  does  infinite  credit  to  her  diligence.  Let  us  see 
her  portrait  of  this  accomplished  Prince  :— 

^  Monsieur,  without  having  a  vulgar  air,  was  very  small ;  his  hair 
and  eye-brows  were  quite  black,  his  eyes  were  dark,  his  face  long  and 
narrow,  his  nose  large,  his  mouth  smaU,  and  his  teeth  very  bad ;  he  was 
fond  of  play,  of  holding  drawing-rooms,  of  eating,  dancing,  and  dress ; 
in  short,  of  all  that  tvomen  are  fond  of.  The  king  lov^  the  chace, 
music,  and  the  theatre ;  my  husband  rather  affected  large  parties  and 
masquerades :  his  brother  was  a  man  of  great  gallantry,  and  I  do  not 
believe  my  husband  was  ever  in  love  in  his  life.  He  danced  well,  but 
in  a  feminine  manner  ;*  he  could  not  dance  like  a  man,  because  his 
shoes  were  too  high-heeled.  Excepting  when  he  was  in  the  army,  he 
would  never  get  on  horseback.  The  soldiers  used  to  say,  that  he  was 
more  afraid  of  being  sun  burnt,  and  of  the  blackness  of  the  powder,  than 
of  the  musket  baUs ;   and  it  was  very  true.     He  was  very  fond  of 

*  "  Sans  ^tre  jamais  amoureux  d'une  femme.  Monsieur  se  plaisait  toute 
la  journ^e  dans  la  compagnie  des  femmes  jeunes  et  vieilles  pour  plaire  au 
roi ;  et  pour  ne  pas  se  rendre  ridicule  il  a  feint  d^'tre  amoureux,  mais  il 
n'a  pii  forcer  long-temps  son  naturel.  Madame  de  Fiennes  lui  disait  en 
face :  Vous  ne  d^shonorez  pas  les  dames  qui  vous  h^tent,  mais  elles  vous 
d^shonorent.  On  pr^tendait  que  madame  de  Monaco  I'avait  viol6,  en  le 
forcant  de  coucher  avec  elle.  II  avail  fait  semblant  d'etre  amoureux  de 
la  Grancei  5   mais  si  elle  n'avait  pas  eu  d'autre  amant  que  celui-1^,  elle 


et  avait  prdtexte  un  mal  de  dents  ou  de  t6te.  On  le  raillait  de  ce  que,  la 
dame  Tayant  prid  de  mettre  la  main  quelque  part,  il  avait  pris  ses  gants. 
J«  I'ai  iBouvent  entendu  railkr  nnr  cette  anecdote,  et  j'en  ai  bien  ri.'* 
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'ft>iiilding.  •  •  •  •  •  He  was  so  fond  of  the  ringing  of  bells^  that 
9ie  used  to  go  to  Paris  on  All  Souls'  Day  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the 
Isells  which  are  rung  during  the  whole  of  the  vigils  on  that  day :  he 
^liked  no  other  music^  and  was  often  laughed  at  for  it  hy  his  friends. 

"He  would  join  in  the  joke^  and  confess  that  a  peel  of  bells  delighted 

liixn  beyond  all  expression.' 

In  his  youths  this  was  considered  a  prince  of  such  parts  and 
capacity 9  that  Mazarin  judged  it  expedient  to  instruct  his  pre- 
'  ceptor.  La  Mothe  le  Vayer,  to  let  him  play,  lest  he  should  out- 
strip his  elder  brother,  the  king,  in  learning  and  wisdom.    So 
far  as  clerkly  acquirements  were  concerned,  however,  these  pre- 
cautions proved  fruitless^  for  the  duke  of  Orleans  wrote  a  very 
bad  hand,  while  the  king  was  scarcely  able  to  write  any  hand 
at  all.    The  idea  of  tying  this  poor  princess  legs,  as  it  were,  lest 
he  should  pass  his  brother  in  tne  race  of  learmng— reading  and 
writing  bemg  the  goal,  the  neplus  ultra  of  royal  proficiency- 
is  sufficiently  whimsical. 

There  is  some  apparent  confusion  in  our  author's  account  of 
the  conduct  of  her  nusband's  first  wife,  commonly  called  Hen- 
rietta d'Angleterre.  She  admits  that  this  lady  had  her  intrigues, 
nay,  gives  certain  particulars  concerning  them,  and  further 
affirms,  on  the  authority  of  the  king  himself,  that  as  a  measure 
of  policy  he  assisted  Madame  in  her  affairs  of  gallantry ,  in  order 
to  furnish  occupation  for  his  brother,  who  might  otherwise  have 
had  leisure  to  make  himself  popular  in  the  court  and  city.  We 
cannot,  however,  do  justice  io  ihendivett  of  this  scandalous 
admission ;  the^duchess  must  speak  for  herself.  "  EUe  (Hen- 
rietta) 6tait  la  confidante  du  roi,  It  qui  on  avait  insinue  que  la 
politique  exigeait  de  donner  quelque  occupation  h  Monsieur, 
qui  autrement  aurait  le  loisir  de  se  faire  aimer  de  la  cour  et  de  la 
ville.  VoiR  pourquoi  le  roi  a  assiste  Madame  dans  sa  galanterie, 
pour  donner  de  V  occupation  a  Monsieur.  Je  tiens  cela  du  roi 
mfime,"  But  yet  the  author  having  stated  this,  and  much  more 
to  the  same  purpose,  talks  in  the  next  breath  of  Henrietta  dying 
with  the  consciousness  of  never  having  injured  her  husband, 
and  professes  to  have  been  persuaded  of  mis  princesses  innocence 
from  the  tenor  of  her  last  words — '  Ce  qui  m'a  persuiad^e  de 
Tinnocence  de  feue  Madame,  c'est  qu'apres  avoir  r6§u  les 
demiers  sacremens,  elle  a  demand^  pardon  a  Monsieur  de  toutes 
les  inquietudes  qu'elle  lui  avait  donnees  et  Ta  assur6  qu'elle 
esperait  d'entrer  au  ciel,  vu  qu'  au  fond  elle  n'avait  pas  offens6 
son  mari.''  We  can  only  explain  this  confusion,  by  concluding, 
that  the  notions  of  conjugal  virtue,  at  that  period,  were  widely 
different  from  those  which  now  prevail,  and  that  in  the  days  of 
Louis  14tb,  any  thing  short  of  abomination  was  innocence. 
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ladeedj  the  style  of  Tionchahnoet  ia  Trtxich  JMad^m^  cfefspxls 
HennMta  from  the  scandalous  imputation  of  a&  intiigVLO  nitb 
the  king,  her  brother-in-law,  shows  how  lightly  the  violalion'of 
the  mpdt  sacred  ties  was  regarded — **  Feu  Monsieur  n'a  jamais 
questidnn^  son  Spouse  au  sujet  de  sa  galanterie  ietyec  le  roi  wm 
beau-frere  ;  il  m'a  raconte  toute  sa  vie ;  il  nVurait  pas  gard6  le 
•ilence-sur  cette  inUirCiei  s'il  y  avait  oru.  Je  pense  que  80119  ce 
rapport  on  a  fait  tort  a  Madame.  C'eiit  ^te  iropfort^  da  trom^ 
per  le  fr^re  et  le  ncveu,  le  p&re  et  le  fils/'  *  TVcjp  /arf  /*  Dieu 
de  S^int  Louis ! 

.  The  duchess  acquits  the  duke  of  Orleans  of  any  part  inth^ 
murder  of  Henrietta,  but  states  that  the  question  Was  a^tated 
bv  the  peipetr^tors  of  the  crime,  whether  the  duke  should^,  or 
should' not^  be  privy  to  the  plot ;  and  that  it  was  decided  in  the 
negative  merely  on  the  score  of  his  garrulity.  Under  liiese 
circumstances  the  actual  criminals  cannot  have  deemed  the 
murder  of  the  wife  very  unacceptable  tg  the  husband.  Vcdtaire 
endeavours  to  slur  over  this  question  with  a  trite  sayings  and  a 
pointed  sentence — this  is  the  art  of  glossing  history,  tlie 
lollowing  is  the  duchess  of  Orleans'^s  version  of  the  mode  in 
which  h0r  predecessor  was  despatched:  we  are  c(mstrained 
to  extreu^t  it  from  the  French,  as  the  English  translation  is  here 
so  sloveqly  and  so  scandalously  incorrect,  as  to  mislead  tha 
reader,  and  to  confound  the  sense  of  the  passage. 

'  Ce  •  n'etait  pas  Teati   de  chicor^e  de  Madame  que  d'Effiat  avait 
empoisonn^ ;    ce  qui  6tait  un  raffinement  d'invention,    car  d'autres 
pouvaient  goClter  de  cette  eau,  tandis  que  Madame  seule  bwait  daios  sa 
tasse.     Un  valet  de  chambre  qui  avait  ete  aupres  de  Madame,  et-  que 
j'ai  eu  ensuite  (il  est  mort  depuis),  m'a  raconte  que  le  matin,  pendant 
que  Monsieur  et  Madame  etaient  a  la  messe,  d'Effiat  alia  au  bimet,  et 
qu'ayant  pris  la  tasse,  il  en  frotta  Tinterieur  avec  un  papier.    Monsieur, 
lui  demanda  le  valet  de  chambre,  que  faites-vous  a  notre  armoife,  et 
pourquoi  touchez-vous  a  la  tasse  de  Madame?    II  r^pondit :  Je  preve  de 
soif,  je  cherchais  k  boire,  et  voyant  la  tasse  mal  propre,  je  Tai  nettoyle 
avec  du  papier.    Apr^s  midi  Madame  demanda  de  I'eau  dq  chicor^ ;  des 
qu'elle  eut  bu*  elle  s'ecria  qu'  elle  ^it  empoisonnee ;  ceux  qui  6taient 
presens,  burent  de  la  m^me  eau,  mais  non  pas  de  celle  qui  6tait  dans  la 
tasse ;  voild  pourquoi  ils  n'en  furent  point  incommodes.     On  fut  qblig^ 
de  porter  Madame  au  lit,   son  mal  empira,  ot  a  deux  heures  api^ 
minuit  elle  mourut  dans  des  douleurs  afireuses ;  la  tasse  avait  disparu 
quand  on  la  demanda,  et  ne  se  retrouva  que  plus  tard ;  il  avait  faUu  la 
faire  passer  au  feu  pour  la  nettoyer.' 

We  leave  the  question  to  the  chemists  whether  any  prepara 
tion  was  known  at  this  period  of  such  power  as  to  act  in  th 
short  time,  and  with  the  deadly  effect  described,  the  sufTen 
hftving  drank  out  of  a  cup  that  had  been  merely  rubbed  "wif 
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the  poison-- we  do  not  credit  the  story.   But,  be  this  as  it  may^ 

contemporary  writers  seem  to  agree  that  the  unhappy  lady 

came  to  a  violent  end,  though  they  differ  about  the  means  ;  and 

as  the  actors  in  the  tragedy  though  notoriously  known,  were 

never  brought  to  punishment,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  conclude 

that  the  crime  was,  to  say  the  least,  viewed  with  marvellous 

indulgence  both  by  the  husband  and  the  king.     Shortly  after 

this  period,  poisonine  became  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  a 

regular  trade  in  deatn  was  estabhshed  in  Paris  by  the  two 

women.  La  Vigoureux  and  La  Voisin,  for  the  accommodation 

of  those  persons  who  were  tired  of  their  friends,  their  enemies^ 

or  their  relations.     Indeed,  de  Sevigne  expresses  some  appre- 

iiension  lest  in  foreign  countries  the  name  of  a  Frenchman  and 

of  a  poisoner  should  be  considerefl  as  synonymous. 

We  shall  now  pass  to  what  rtiav  be  called  the  duchess  of 
Orleans'  historical  portraits,  the  first  of  which  is  Louis  14th, 
and  with  every  disposition  to  speak  favourably  of  this  prince, 
she  is  yet  compelled  by  her  native  candour  to  make  such  ad- 
missions    as     stamp    him    a     contemptible    and    worthless 
character.    The  delusitm  respecting  this   pink  of  legitimacy 
lias,  however,  been  already  dissipated,  but  still  one  cannot  choose 
1>ut  laugh  at  seeing  of  what  materials  this  stately  puppet  was 
composed—"  ext|uovis  ligno  non  fit  Mercurius,"   says  the  old 
proverb,  but  it  would  be   rather  difficult  after   reading  the 
duchess's  sketch,  to  describe  the  species  of  block  out  of  which 
one   could   not  hew  a   great  king  after  the  model  of  Louis 
I4th.     The  following  is   a  summary  of  our  author's  charac* 
ter  of  Le  Grand,  "  lie  thought  it  vulgar  to  love  one's  rela- 
tions"—** was  extremely  ignorant,  hated  reading,'^  as  well  he 
might,  seeing  that  he  scarcely  knew  how  to  read  and  write— 
"  was  only  superstitious  in  religious  matters  :  for  instance,  the 
miracles   of  the  Virgin ;   impossible  for  a  man  to  be   more 
ignorant  of  religion  than  the  king  was."     He  was  a  very  gifled 
eater  ;  Madame  "  often  saw  him  eat  four  platefuls  of  dinerent 
soaps,   a  whole  pheasant,   a  partridge,   a  plateful  of  sallad, 
matton  hashed  with  garlick,  two  good-sized  slices  of  ham,  a 
dish  of  pastry,  and  afterwards  fruits  and  sweetmeats," — "  is  not 
Bel  a  God,  seeing  that  he  eateth  much  meat  ?"    "  Was  very 
fend  of  hard  eggs,  and  had  a  habit  of  keeping  his  mouth  open, 
and  after  what  we  have  read  of  his  prowess  at  the  table,  we 
only  wonder  that  he  ever  found  an  opportunity  to  shut  it.     As 
to  his  high  breeding,  "  he  never  laughed  in  anyone's  face;" 
and  his  good  nature  was  such  that  Madame  *'  never  saw  him 
l>eatbut  two  men,  one  for  forbiddino-  him  entrance  into  his 
own  garden,  the  other  for  picking  M.  de  Villars's  pocket,  "  he 
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did  not  have  the  latter  hanged/*  adds  the  duchess.  She  also 
informs  us  that  he  was  kind  and  generous  when  he  acted  from 
his  own  impulses,  but  this  does  not  seem  to  have  been  fre- 
quently his  case.  As  for  his  gallantry,  if  adultery  be  gallantry, 
he  was  undeniably  a  very  gallant  prince,  but  if  the  word 
conveys  any  sense  of  tender  attachment  and  respect  for  the 
sex,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove  that  it  was  wholly 
inapplicable  to  the  selfish  Louis.  One  single  anecdote  of  a 
savage  wanton  insult  offered  by  him  to  the  gentle  and  devoted 
La  valli^re,  is  sufficiently  illustrative  of  his  character  in  this 
particular.  "  He  used  to  pass  through  La  Valli^re's  chamber 
to  go  to  Montespan's :  and  one  day  at  the  instigation  of  the 
latter,  he  threw  a  little  spaniel  which  he  had  called  *  Malice/ 
at  the  duchess  de  La  Valliere,  saying,  *  There  Madame  is  your 
'companion;  that's  all.'  This  was  the  more  cruel  as  he  was 
then  going  to  Montespan's  chamber.  And  yet  La  Vallifere 
bore  every  thing  patiently ;  she  was  as  virtuous  as  Montespan 
was  vicious." 

Under  the  reign  of  Louis  14th,  the  sex  began  to  lose  its 
respect  in  France,  and  we_  find  women  treated  '*  in  this 
nation  of  Cavaliers^'  as  Burke  has  it,  with  a  brutality  that 
almost  exceeds  belief.  Lauzun,  the  Lothario  of  his  day,  seeing 
his  inconstant  mistress,  the  princess  Monaco,'  seated  on  the 
grass,  her  hand  resting  on  the  ground,  went  up  to  her  and  trod, 
as  if  by  accident,  upon  her  hand,  and  then  turned  round  upon 
his  heel.  The  princess  gave  a  violent  shriek  and  loaded  nim 
with  the  bitterest  reproaches,  to  which  Lauzun  listened  with 
the  utmost  composure,  and  which  he  answered  with  cold 
excuses.  Tlie  princess  de  Montpensier  had  no  less  reason  to 
complain  of  his  brutality :  on  his  return  from  hunting  one  day 
he  said  to  the  princess,  "  Henrietta  de  Bourbon,  pull  off  my 
boots.'*  When  the  princess  complained  of  this  insolence,  lie 
made  a  motion  with  his  foot,  as  though  he  would  have  added 
the  grossest  of  insults.  He  began  at  length  to  beat  her,  not 
merely  out  of  brutal  passion,  but  from  principle.*  Indeed,  the 
profligacy  of  the  age  seems  to  have  utterly  extinguished  all 
gallantry ;  and  Bussy  Rabutin  remarks  in  a  letter  to  Madame 
de  Scuderi-^'^  Je  crois  comme  vous,  que  toute  chevalerie  est 
eteinte  a  la  cour;  mais  c'est  plus  la  faute  des  dames  que  des 
chevaliers."  So  that,  after  all,  the  age  of  chivalry  had  expired 
more  than  a  hundred  years  before  the  period  which  Burke  has 
bewailed  as  the  date  of  its  departure,  and  his  Jeremiad  is  mis- 
placed by  upwards  of  a  century.f 

*  M^m.  de  Maintenon. 

t  A-kin  to  these  anecdotes  of  brutality,  k  one  of  wanton  barbarity  told 
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It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  the  duchess  of  Orleans,  in 
Tier  sketch  of  Louis  14th,  makes  no  allusion  to  his  devastation 
of  her  native  land,  in  1G89.  As  the  duchess's  alleged  rights  were 
made  a  pretext  for  the  war  with  the  Palatinate,  we  might 
have  expected  to  find  some  notice  of  that  crime  which  signalized 
at  once  the  greatness  and  the  piety  of  this  prince — with  a  stroke 
of  his  pen  he  made  a  desert,  delivered  a  whole  flourishing 
country  tg  fire  and  sword,  and  praised  God  for  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  iniquity  !* 

v  ■  I  ■  ■■  I  I        ■  ■  ■■■  ■■,.,,■      ■  ,    ,.        I        m 

of  Louis  Armand,  Prince  de  Conti : — *  At  one  of  the  last  opera  balls  he 
seized- a  poor  little  girl  just  come  from  the  country,  took  her  from  her 
mother's  side,  and  placing  her  between  his  legs,  amused  himself  by  slap- 
ping and  fillippiug  her,  until  he  made  her  nose  and  mouth  bleed,  ^fhe  young 
girl  who  had  done  nothing  to  offend  him,  and  who  did  not  even  know  him, 
wept  bitterly  ;  but  he  only  laughed  and  said,  •*  cannot  I  give  nice  fillips  ?** 
All  who  were  witness  of  this  l)rutal  scene  pitied  her ;  but  no  one  dared  come 
to  the  poor  child's  assistance,  for  they  were  afraid  of  having  any  thing  to 
do  with  this  violent  madman.*  The  above  passage  is  taken  from  the  me- 
moirs of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  whose  description  of  this  preux  chevalier, 
is  amusing  enough,  *  It  cannot  I)e  denied,'  says  she,  *  that  liis  whole  ' 
appearance  is  extremely  repulsive ;  he  is  a  horridly  ill-made  little  man, 
ana  is  always  absent,  which  gives  him  a  distracted  air,  as  if  he  were  really 
craz^.  Wnen  it  could  be  least  expected,  too,  lie  will  fall  over  his  owi^ 
walking  stick.  The  folks  in  the  palace  were  so  much  accustomed  to  this 
in  the  late  king's  time,  that  they  used  always  to  say,  when  they  heard  any- 
thing fall,  **  It's  nothing;  only  the  prince  of  Conti  tumbling  down.  He  has 
sense,  but  has  been  broiight  up  like  a  scullion  boy  ;  he  has  strange  whim- 
sies, of  which  he  is  quite  aware  himself,  but  which  he  cannot  control."  The 
Duchess  adds,  on  the  authority  of  his  wife,  that  he  was  *  as  cowardly  as  an 
•  ape,'  and  appends  the  following  commentary  to  the  text — *  I  think,  if  I  had 
as  little  inchnation  for  war  as  he  has,  I  would  not  engage  in  the  campaign 
at  all ;  there  is  nothing  to  oblige  him  to  do  so  ;  it  is  to  reap  glory,  not  to 
encounter  shame,  that  men  go  into  the  army.  His  best  friends,  Lanone  and 
Claremont,  for  example,  have  remonstratea  with  him  on  this  subject,  and 
he  has  quarrelled  with  them  in  conse<pience.  It  is  an  unfortunate  thing  for 
a  man  not  to  know  himself.'  Surely  the  French  lady  was  not  far  from  the 
truth,  who  affirmed,  that  after  the  rest  of  mankind  had  been  made,  princes 
and  lackies  were  eked  out  of  the  refuse,  the  mud  of  the  human  elements. 

*  '*  II   signa,   du  fond  de  son  palais  de  Versailles  et  au  milieu  des 
plaisirs,  la  destruction  de  tout  un  pays,  pane  qu'il  ne  voyait  dans  cet* 

ordre  que  son  pouvoir,  et  le  malheureux  droit  de  la  guerre  ; Les 

^^n^raux  fran^ais,  qui  ne  pouvaient  qu'  ob^ir,  firent  done  signifier,  dans 

le  coeur  de  I'hiver,  aux  citoyens  de  toutes  ces  villes  si  florissantes  et  si 

l>iea  r^parees,  aux  habitants  des  villages,  aux  maitres  de  plus  de  cinquahte 

^*h&teaux,  qu'il  fallait  quitter  leur  aemeures,  et  qu'on  i^llait  les  d^truire 

X">ar  le  fer  et  par  les  fiammes.     Hommes,    femmes,    vieillards,    enfans, 

«aortirent  en  h^te.     Une  partie  fut  errante  dans  les  campagnes :   une  autre 

^e  refugia  dans  les  pays  voisins  ;  pendant  que  le  soldat,  qui  passe  toujours 

i-es  ordres  de  rigueur,  et  qui  n'ex^cute  jamais  ceux  de  clemence,  brCdait,*et 

^saccageait  leur  patrie.    On  commen^a  par  Manheim  et  par  Heidelberg^ 

^^our  des  Electeurs :  Leurs  palais  furent  detruits,  comme  les  maisons  des 

citoyens  j    leur  tombeaux  furent  ouverts  par  la  rapacity  du  soldat,   qui 

K  2 
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Our  author  confidently  asserts  that  the  war  with  Holland  is 
not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  ambition  of  the  king,  but  to  the  je*^ 
lousy  of  M.  de  Lionne,  whose  wife  intrigued  with  the  prince 
William  of  Furstemberg.  She  also  afiirms  that  Loui«  aban- 
doned his  Dutch  conquests^  not,  as  said,  through  pure  gene- 
rosity, but  merely  from  hip  impatience  to  enjoy  the  society  of 
his  mistress.  It  may  certainly  have  been  said  that  pure  gene- 
rosity prompted  the  king  to  halt  in  his  career  of  conquest :  it  is 
just  the  sort  of  thing  which  we  may  suppose  to  have  beep  said 
at  Versailles  ;  but  we  are  not  aw^are  of  any  writer  of  note  suffi^^ 
ciently  bold  in  adulation  to  hazard  the  assertion^  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult indeed  to  conceive  any  human  being  so  easy  of  faith  as  to 
credit  it.  As  for  the  Dutch  war,  the  causes  of  it  are  involved 
in  necessary  obscurity,  because  the  aggressors,  like  the  rioters 
in  Footers  farce,  did  not  really  know  what  they  were  angTy 
about ;  and  Voltaire  remarks  that  the  attack  on  this  state  re- 
sembled the  league  of  Louis  12th,  Maximilian,  and  the  king  of 
Spain,  against  Venice,  "  parce  qu'elle  etait  riche  et  ^^re,"— a 
volume  of  provocation  for  a  legitimate  apjietite.  The  pretexts 
of  England  and  France  for  the  rupture  were  less  ingenious  and 
artificial  than  those  in  the  fable  oi  the  wolf  and  the  lamb,  the 
one  king  objecting  that  a  Dutch  top-sail  had  not  been  struck 
to  his  yacht ;  the  other  pretending  that  a  Dutch  wit  had 
destroyed  the  point  of  his  motto.* 

'  It  has  been  said  that  Louis  14th  retired  from  the  war  against  Hol- 
land through  pure  generosity  ;  but  I  know,  as  well  as  I  know  my  ovra 
name,  tliat  he  came  back  solely  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  raadame  de  Mon- 
tespan,  and  to  stay  with  her.  I  know  also  many  examples  of  great 
events,  which  in  history  have  been  attributed  to  policy  or  ambition,  but 
which  have  originated  from  the  most  insignificant  trifles.  It  has  been 
said  that  our  king's  ambition  had  made  him  resolve  to  become  master  of 
the  world,  and  that  it  was  for  this  he  commenced  the  Dutch  war ;  but 
I  know,  from  an  indisputable  source,  that  it  was  entered  upon  only  be- 
cause M.  de  Lionne,  then  minister  of  state,  was  jealous  of  prince  WiUiam, 


croyait  y  tronver  des  tresors  ;  leur  ceudres  furent  dispersees.  C*etait  pour 
la  seconde  fois,  que  ce  beuu  pays  ^tuit  d^sol^  sous  Louis  XIV :  mais  les 
ilammes  dont  Ihrenne  avait  hruk  deux  villes  et  vingt  villt^es  du  Palatinat, 
n'etaient  que  des  ^tincelles,  en  comparaisou  de  ce  dernier  incendie. 
L'Europe  en  eut  horreur.  Les  ofticiers  qui  executereut,  ^taient  honteux 
d'etre  les  instruments  de  ces  duret^*.*' — Steele  de  Louis  A'//'. 

*  Le  ^oAt  de  devises  regnait  alors  en  France.  On  avait  donne  ^  Louis 
XIV  la  devise  du  soleil,  avec  cette  le^ende,  "  Nee pluHlttis  iwpar.*'  On 
pretendait  que  (Joshua)  Van  Bueiiin^sVtait  fait  representer  avec  un  soieil, 
et  ces  mots  pour  &me :  *'  In  compectu  meo  stelit  sol^*-  k  mon  aspect  le 
•oleil  8'est  arrdt^.    Cette  m^daille  n'exista  jamais,"— ^J?/^/^'  de  l^otm  KJF, 
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of  FurjBtemberg,  who  had  an  intrigue  with  his  wife,  of  which  he  had 
been  apprised.  It  was  this  that  caused  him  to  engage  in  those  quarrels 
ivhich  idfterwards  produced  the  war.* 

Madame  de  Maintenon  is  painted  by  the  duchess  of  Orleans 
with  no  sparing  hand,  and  in  no  flattering  colours;  but  as  these 
ladies  were  professed  foes,  and  urged  against  each  other  the 
wildest  accusations  of  the  blackest  guilt,  we  may  not  attach 
much  value  to  their  bitter  recriminations.  People  delight  in 
exciting  their  imaginations  by  tales  of  terror,  and  every  day 
has  its  fashionable  panic, — that  of  this  period  was  poison.  The 
orirae  of  poisoning  was  certainly,  as  we  have  before  remarked, 
of  frightfully  frequent  occurrence ;  but  Fancy  performed  its 
part  80  effectually  in  multiplying  instances  of  these  atrocities, 
that  a  natural  death  in  the  higher  circles  was  almost  an 
unlooked-for  rarity ;  and  when  persons  of  distinction  departed 
this  life,  the  first  inquiry  seems  to  have  been,  who  poisoned 
them  in  their  last  dish.  To  die  by  poison  was  then  as  much  a 
mark  of  good  company  as  it  is  now  to  be  afflicted  with  the  gout. 
The  two  ladies,  oi  whose  feuds  we  are  treating,  bandied  aoout 
charges  of  murder  against  each  other  as  lightly  and  familiarly 
as  two  dowagers  of  modern  times  would  upbraid  eacli  other  witn 
cheating  at  cards.  .  The  duchess,  however,  appears  at  one 
period  to  have  laboured  to  propitiate  the  favourite,  but  without 
success  ;  and  to  a  woman  of  her  lofty  pride  the  rebuff  must  have 
been  indeed  a  mortifying  and  inexpiable  offence.  The  vitupera-* 
tive  epithets  in  whicn  she  delights  to  expend  her  wrath  towards 
de  Maintenon  are  by  no  means  so  remarkable  for  their  grace  as 
for  their  significance ;  they  are,  in  truth,  for  the  most  part, 
of  that  order  of  eloquence  which  flourishes  in  the  purlieus  of  St. 
Giles'  in  London,  and  the  Halle  of  Paris. 

The  impolitic  measures  and  disastrous  events  that  marked 
the  latter  years  of  the  bigoted  king,  the  duchess  ascribes,  and 
justly,  to  the  influence  of  Maintenon,  and  it  is  indeed  unques* 
tionably  true,  that  Louis,  a  saint,  completed  the  mischief  which 
he  had  left  undone  as  Louis,  a  sinner.  A  profligate  woman, 
like  the  du  Barry  of  a  subsequent  period,  would  not  have  ef- 
fected so  much  evil  to  the  nation  as  the  devout  Maintenon. 

The  duchess  tells  an  amusing  anecdote,  illustrative  of  the 
peculiar  hue  of  the  king's  piety,  and  of  his  ideas  of  toleration  :— 

*  If  any  one  was  to  be  mined  with  the  king,  it  was  only  necessary  to 
say  "  He  is  a  Huguenot,  or  a  Jansenist,"  and  his  business  was  imme- 
diately settled.  My  son  was  about  to  take  into  his  service  a  gentlemaUj 
wliose  mother  was  a  professed  Jansenist.  The  Jesuits,  by  way  of  em- 
broiling my  son  with  the  king,  represented  that  he  was  about  to  engage 
9  JvoBSDist  on  his  establishment.     The  king  immediately  sent  for  him. 
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and'said^  "  How  is  this,  nephew  ?  I  understand  you  think  of  employing 
a  Jansenist  in  your  service." — "  Oh  no  !"  replied  my  son,  laughing,  ^'  I 
can  assure  your  majesty  that  he  is  not  a  Jansenist ;  and  I  even  doubt 
whether  he  believes  in  the  existence  of  a  God/'^— '^  Oh,  well,  then,"  said 
the  king,  "  if  that  be  the  case,  and  you  are  sure  that  he  is  no  Jai\senist, 
you  may  take  him."  * 

After  writing  this  passage  the  duchess  might  well  add,  '*  it  is 
impossible  for  a  man  to  be  more  ignorant  of  religion  than  the 
king  was.'" 

Our  author  states  that  Maintenon  had  not  much  relish  for 
the  king's  conversation,  which  was  not,  probably,  quite  so  racy 
^s  that  she  had  been  accustomed  to  in  Scarron's  circle : — 

*  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  their  connexion,  the  king's  society 
was  always  irksome  to  her,  and  she  did  not  scruple  to  say  so  to  her  own 
relations.  She  had  before  been  much  accustomed  to  the  comipany  of 
men,  but  afterwards  dared  see  none  but  the  king,  whom  she  never  loved, 
and  his  ministers.  This  made  her  ill-tempered,  and  she  did  not  fail  to 
make  those  persons  feel  its  effects  who  were  within  her  power.  My  son 
and  I  have  had  our  share  of  it.  She  thought  only  of  two  things,  her 
ambition  and  her  amusement.  The  old  sorceress  never  loved  any  one 
but  her  favorite,  the  duke  du  Maine."  .  .  .  .  "  My  son  made  me  laugh 
the  other  day, — I  asked  liim  how  Madame  de  Maintenon  was ;  "  Won- 
derfully well,"  he  replied.  "  That  is  surprising  at  her  age,"  I  said. 
**  Yes ;"  he  rejoined,  "  but  do  you  not  know  that  God  has,  by  way  of 
punishing  the  Devil,  doomed  him  to  exist  a  certain  number  of  years  in 
mat  ugly  body."  ....  I  believe  that  what  grieved  her  most  in 
dying  was,  to  quit  the  world,  and  leave  me  and  my  son  behind  her  in 
good  health." ' 

When  it  is  considered  on  what  easy  conditions,  provided  they 
sit  not  too  heavily  on  the  loins  of  the  people,  kings  may  acquire 
the  favour  of  the  million,  one  cannot  but  reel  surprised  that  they 
do  not  oftener  obtain  suffrages  so  lightly  to  be  earned.  The 
slightest  courtesies  from  the  Lord's  anointed,  a  hat  to  a  yeoman, 
half  a  minute's  chat  with  a  clown,  any  tokens  of  respect  for  the 
feelings  of  the  humbler  classes,  any  indication  of  interest  in  their 
well-being,  or  signs  of  sympathy  with  their  tastes,  and  partici-  . 
pation  in  their  pleasures  and  enjoyments,  are  hailed  with  delight 
by  a  simple-hearted  people,  and  are  recorded  by  thousands  of 
tongues  as  anecdotes  creditable  to  the  sovereign.  Provided  he 
be  not  disgraced  by  scandalous  vices,  the  road  to  a  certain  share 
and  quality  of  popularity  is  open  to  a  prince,  or  teas,  perhaps 
we  should  say,  for  the  world  as  it  grows  older  and  wiser,  is  not 
so  easily  pleased  as  formerly  in  this  respect,  and  its  children 
look  coldly  on  the  toys  once  so  fine  in  their  eyes,  and  ask  cm 
l^ono?   A  certain  monarch,  whose  character  it  is  neither  sale  to 

(ensure  nor  to  praise,  conciliated  the  affections  of  a  vast  number 
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of  his  subjects  by  applying  himself  to  shoulders  of  mutton  at 
two  o'clocK^  and  shaking  his  royal  sides  at  the  buffooneries  .of 
pantomimes.   It  doubtless  seemed  a  vast  condescension  in  a  great 
King  to  be  hungry  at  so  early  an  hour— it  was  something,  also,  to 
;ive  an  honest  fellow  the  oppx)rtunity  of  saying,  "  I  am  like  the 
ing,  I  dine  at  two,"  and  every  man  feels  a  secret  complacency 
for  the  being  betwixt  whom  and  himself  he  discovers  a  likeness 
even  in  the  most  trifling  particular — and  where  was  he  who  loved 
his  shoulder  of  mutton,  and  did  not  honour  his  king  ?  On  such 
trifles  may  the  popularity  of  princes  depend  !    We  have,  indeed, 
heard  many  old  people  relate,  with  the  most  unequivocal  tokens 
of  glee  and  affection,  how  heartily  this  same  king  used  to  laugh 
when  the  clown  in  a  pantomime  swallowed  carrots  of  a  dimen- 
sion that  no  modern  clowns  could  compass,  and  how  his  majesty 
was  graciously  pleased  to  cause  the  gratifying  exploit  to  be  re-^ 

Seated.  Sucn  symptoms  of  humanity,  with  a  seasoning  of  con- 
escension,  and  the  average  share  of  household  virtues,  would 
cover  a  multitude  of  political  errors.  So  much  more  fastidious  is, 
however,  the  present  generation,  that  we  much  question  whether  9,' 
course  of  mutton  and  pantomime  would  go  far  to  render  a  reign- 
ing king  popular.  Louis  14th  made  reverences  to  the  French,  and 
gamed  victories,  and  he  was  popular  for  a  day ;  but  the  people 
became  hunscry  while  his  mistresses  rioted  and  exhausted  the 
treasure  of  the  state,  and  they  found  that  bows  were  not  bread. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  life  the  nation  was  impatieat  for  his  death, 
and  when  that  event  took  place  it  was  celebrated  as  a  jubilee. 
The  remarks  of  contemporary  writers  on  this  mutation,  for  as  such 
they  regarded  it,  are  sufficiently  amusing.  Richelieu,  who  loved 
the  king,  accompanies  his  observations  on  it  with  some  edifying 
reflections  on  the  proper  method  of  treating  the  people,  which 
are  exceedingly  curious,  and  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  highly 
commended  by  all  tax-masters  of  the  legitimate  school. 

"  II  (le  peuple)  ne  voyait  plus,  dans  Louis  14th,  qu'il  avait 
tant  admire,  qu'^un  roi  que  le  malheur  environnoit :  il  ctait  impa- 
tient de  passer  sous  le  joug  d'un  autre  maitre,  et  le  due  de 
Burgogne  6tait  celui  qu'il  reverait  d'avauce.     Ce  peuple  attend 
toujours  de  celui  qui  doit  succeder,  une  diminution  d'impots ; 
mais  il  se  trompe ;  il  est  prudent  qiiil  soit  charge  suffisammenti 
Il  seroit  meme  tres-impolitique  de  le  mettre  en  etat  de  n^etre  pas 
toujours  fort  occupc  pour  vivre ;    trop  d^aisance  hii  donneroit  le 
terns  de  raisonner :  il  finiroit  peut-etre  par  calculer  ses  forces,  et 
on  pent  juger  q^uelle  insubordination  il  en  resulteroit,  insubordi- 
nation a  la  verite  facile  a  calmer,   en  repandant  un  pea  de  sang^ 
jxxais  qu'il  faut  toujours  pr^venir." 

We  suppose  that  the  desirable  state  for  a  people  alluded  tg 
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.here,  the  '\fort  occupt  pour  vivre"  is  about  that  of  the  peasantry 
in  Ireland,  who  are  generally  so  busily  engaged  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  starving,  as  to  leave  no  dangerous  leisure  for  reasoning. 
On  the  subject  of  Louis'  political  mults,  and  the  public  joy  at 
his  death,  Richelieu  has  these  remarks  :  — 

'^  Je  veux  bien  convenir  que  la  fln  du  r^gne  de  Louis  XIV  fut 
ires  malheureuse :  mais  cela  vint  des  ministres,  qui  n'avoient 
teas  cette  energie  necessaire  pour  bien  conduire  le  d6partement 
qe  la  guerre ;  cela  fiit  peut-etre  occasionn^  encore  par  la  trop 
Igrande  devotion  du  roi,  qui  lui  fit  pr^f^rer  pour  les  places  du 
conseil  des  gens  devotes,  ou  qui  arachaient  un  ext^rieur  rdi- 
gieux,  ou  les  choisit  au  prejudice  de  ceux  qui  avaient  plus  de 
talens.  La  revocation  de  1  6dit  de  Nantes,  qui  depuis  trente 
kns  qu'elle  etait  sign6e,  faisait  encore  couler  le  sang  dans 
plusieurs  provinces,  avoit  peut-fitre  aussi  pr6par6  les  malheurs 
qont  gemissait  alors  la  France,  par  Texpulsion  de  bien  des 
milfiers  de  gens  riches  :  je  suis  loin  de  Texcuser :  mati  cependunt 

je  mutiem  qu'un  roi  est  le  maitre  dam  son  royaume Oit- 

tui  a  fait  encore  un  crime  d* avoir  occasionne  une  guerre  fnneste 
ar  son  ambition  de  placer  sur  le  trdne  d'Espagne,  son  petit- 
Is,  le  Due  d^Anjou.  Quel  roi  ne  sera  pas  Jiatte  de  donner  une 
touronne  d  sonfls,  de  multiplier  les  royaumes  dians  su  famille? 
;  .  .  .  Quel  a  ^t6  son  but  en  prenant  les  armes  ?  d'assurer  la. 
couronne  a  son  petit-fils.  Ne  Ta-t-il  pas  fait?  et  malgr6  le» 
revers,  les  humiliations,  cette  branche  cadette  des  Bourbons 
txe  r^gne-t-elle  pas  encore  en  Espagne  ?" 

Indeed,  we  know  not  what  apology  to  frame  for  a  people  so 
abject  in  spirit,  so  low  in  loyalty,  as  to  complain  of  their  blood 
and  treasure*  being  poured  forth  for  the  grand  object  of  pro- 
viding handsomely  for  their  monarch's  grandson,— what  is  the 
blood  of  two  nations  compared  with  a  crown  for  one  young  gen- 
tleman ? 

^*  Ce  peuple  toujours  extreme,  si  indecent  dans  sa  joie,  a  la 
mort  du  plus  grand  de  ses  souverains,  n'envisageant  que   le 


i 


-i-^ 


•  ♦  '*  Dote  du  sang  et  des  tr^sors  du  royaume*'  is  the  expression  of  tbe 
regent,  in  a  letter  to  this  prince.  Our  author's  sketch  of  the  method  of 
inans^ing  Philip  5th,  practised  by  his  queen,  is  amusing  enough  i  we  must 
prenuse  that  this  monarch,  who  had  cost  two  nations  so  dear,  was  a  mere 
puppet,  played  on  by  his  wife : — '*  La  reine  avait  un  moyen  sQr  d'in- 
sinuer  au  roi  tout  ce  qu'elle  voulait.  Le  l)on  sire  aimait  excessive- 
ment  coucher  avec  elle ;  par-lil  elle  faisait  de  lui  ce  qu'il  lui  plaisait. 
^lle  avaiti  dans  sa  chambre,  un  lit  ci  roulettes ;  quand  ii  n'avoit  pas  fait 
C6  qu'elle  deniandait,  elle  I'cuvoyait  dans  le  lit  a  roulettes  -,  mais  lorsqu'elle 
^tait  centente  de  lui,  elle  le  faisait  coucher  dans  son  propre  lit,  ce  qui 
dtait  le  comblcde  Ja  felicity  du  roi/* 
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loiomeui  present,  prenoit  plaisirs  k  oublier  tout  ce  qu'il  avoit 
Iftit.  II  ne  se  souvenoit  plus  de  la  con(]^u6te  de  la  Franche* 
Comt6,  d'une  partie  de  la  Flandre,  qui  avoit  au^mente  les  do- 
maines  de  la  couronne ;  des  victoires  continuelles  qui  avoient 
illustres  ce  rfegne  .  .  .  .  Je  ne  puis  pas  me  rappeller  encore  sans 
humeur  les  ina^cences  du  peuple  de  Paris,  le  jour  du  conyoi  de 
son  souverain  ;  la  mort  du  tyran  le  plus  odieux  n'auroit  point 
fait  plus  de  plaisir.  On  Taccusoit  de  tous  les  malheurs ;  on 
regarda  sa  mort  comme  un  bien  que  le  ciel  accordoit.  Quelques 
annees  de  disgraces  avoient  tout  d^truit;  sa  gloire  passee 
n^etoit  plu«  rien  ;  le  peuple  maudissoit  sa  memoire»  et  insulta 
grossi^rement  le  cercueil  d'un  roi,  dont  s'honorera  ^temelle*' 
ment  la  France,  et  qu'on  ne  pent  deposer  sans  crainte  dans 
le  tombeau  de  ses  p^res."«-*Fie  privee  du  Mareckal  de  Richelieu. 
We  now  come  to  the  character  of  the  Regent,  who  ro&e  far 
superior  to  his  compeers  in  genius,  acquirements,  and  all  intel- 
lectual endowments ;  he  appears,  moreover,  to  have  possessed 
no  ordinary  portion  of  bonhommie ;  and  the  moderation  he  dis* 
played  in  the  punishment  of  his  enemies  engaged  in  the 
Cellamare  conspiracy  reflects  no  small  credit  on  him,  both  as  a 
man  and  a  politician.*  His  private  life  was,  however,  deeply 
stained  with  the  vices  of  the  age  :-* 

*  My  son,  it  must  be  allowed,  possesses  some  great  qualities.  He 
lias  good  sense,  understands  several  languages,  is  fond  of  reading,  speaks 
weU,  has  studied  much,  is  learned  and  acquainted  with  most  of  the  arts, 
however  difficult.  He  is  a  musician,  and  does  not  compose  badly ;  he 
paints  well,  he  understands  chemistry,  is  well  versed  in  history,  and  is 

Juick  in  comprehension.  He  soon,  however,  gets  tired  of  every  thing* 
le  has  an  excellent  memory,  is  expert  in  war,  and  fears  nothins  in  the 
world :  his  intentions  are  £dways  iust  and  fair,  and  if  his  actions  are 
ever  otherwise,  it  is  the  fault  of  others.  His  only  faults  are,  that  he  is 
too  kind,  not  sufficiently  reserved,  and  apt  to  believe  people  who  have 
less  sense  than  himself :  he  is,  therefore,  often  deceived,  for  the  knaves 
^who  know  his  temper  will  run  idl  risks  with  him.  His  other  fault  is 
cme  not  common  to  Frenchmen,  the  easiness  with  which  women  can 
jiersuade  him ;  and  this  often  brings  him  into  domestic  quarrels.  He 
can  refuse  them  nothing ;   and  even  carries  his  complaisance  so  far  as 

4 

*  ■■  ■     I  I  I      ■  11  I  II  1 1         I  I        ■■  I  I  I  I  wmmma^mmm 

♦  Four  persons  of  rank  were  executed  in  Bretagne,  and  there  is  an  anec- 
dote, concerning  the  fate  of  one  of  them,  which  shows  the  implicit  faith 
attached  at  tfeis  period  to  predictions — **  One  of  them,  who  might  have 
scaped  by  flying  to  Spain,  would  not  go.     When  he  was  asked  why,  he 
ssdd  it  had  been  predicted  that  he  shourd  die  by  sea  (dc  la  mer).    Just 
before  he  was  executed,  he  asked  the  headsman  what  his  name  was  :  "  Wy 
name  is  Sea,'  (la  Mer)  replied  the  man.     '  Then,'  said  the  nobleman,  *  I 
am  undone.'  "    There  is  another  story  to  the  sanie  effect  in  the  Memoirs 
•f  Richelieu,  who  was  himself  a  believer  in  the  philosopher's  stone  and  the 
eliidr  of  life. 
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to  give  tHem  marks  of  affection,  without  really  liking  tliem»  When 
I  tell  him  that  he  is  too  good,  he  says,  is  it  not  better  to  be  too  good 
than  bad  ?  .  .  .  .  When  he  is  under  the  necessity  of  saying  any 
thing  harsh,  he  is  much  more  pained  at  it  than  the  person  who  expe- 
riences the  disgrace.' 

The  Mother  of  the  Regent  proceeds  to  hint,  that,  like 
Madame  de  Longueville  (whom  we  shall  notice  in  another 
place),  her  son  had  no  taste  for  imiocent  pleasures ;  but  this 
trait  in  his  character  is  too  notorious  to  require  any  exposition, 
though  the  duchess  seems  to  have  thought  otherwise,  as 
she  has  been  at  the  pains  of  recording  the  grossest  evidence 
of  her  son's  lubricity. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  policy. of  the  French  court,  with 
regard  to  the  Pretender,  underwent  a  complete  change  under 
the  Regency.  The  duchess  states  tljat'the  Regent  "  was  very 
angry  with  lord  Stair,  because  he  believed  that  he  had  done 
him  an  ill  office  with  the  King  of  England,  and  prevented  the 
latter  from  entering  into  the  alliance  with  France  and  Holland. 
If  that  alliance  had  taken  place,  my  son  could  have  prevented 
the  Pretender  from  beginning  his  journey ;  but  as  England 
refused  to  do  so,  the  Regent  was  obliged  to  do  nothing  but 
what  was  stipulated  for  by  the  treaty  of  peace ;  that  is  to  say, 
not  to  succour  the  Pretender  with  money  nor  arms  :  which  he 
faithfully  performed.  He  sent  wherever  lord  Stair  requested.* 
He  believed  that  the  English  people  would  not  be  well  pleased 
to  see  their  king  allied  to  the  crown  of  France." 

Our  author's  apprehensions  for  George  1st,  on  his  accession 
to  the  throne  of  England,  her  notions  concerning  the  English 
people,  and  her  ideas  regarding  the  indefeasible  rights  of  the 
Stuarts  are  sufficiently  legitimate  and  not  a  little  amusing : — 

y  I  hardly  know  how  to  rejoice  at  the  accession  of  our  prince  George, 
to  the  throne  of  England,  for  I  have  no  confidence  in  the  English 
people.  I  remember  still  too  well  the  fine  speeches  which  were  made 
here,  not  long  ago,  by  lord  Peterborough.  I  would  rather  that  our 
elector  was  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  I  wish  that  the  king  who  is  here 
(James  2nd),  was  again  in  possession  of  England,  because  the  kingdom 
belongs  to  him,  I  fear  that  the  inconstancy  of  the  English  will  in  the 
end  produce  some  scheme  which  may  be  injurious  to  us.  Perhaps  thiere 
was  never,  in  any  nation,  a  king  who  had  been  crowned  with  more 
eclat,  or  a  more  tumultuous  joy  than  James  2nd ;    and  yet  the  same 


*  The  duke  of  Orleans  ordered,  in  lord  Stair's  presence,  Cantades, 
major  of  the  guard,  to  arrest  the  Pretender  on  his  passage  through  Chateau- 
Thierry;  but  adds  Duclos,  Cantades  was  an  intelligent  man,  and  well 
acquainted  with  the  Regent's  secret  intentions,  and  30  he  ^et  out  r^solve^ 
not  to  find  what  he  w^nt  in  search  of, 
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nation  since  persecuted  him  in  the  most  pitiless  manner,  and  has  so 
tormented  his  innocent  son^  that  he  can  scarcely  find  an  asylum  after  all 
l&is  heavy  misfortunes.  If  the  Ei^lish  were  to  be  trusted,  I  should  say, 
tliat  it  is  fortunate  the  parliaments  are  in  favour  of  George ;  but  the 
more  one  reads  the  history  of  English  revolutions,  the  more  one  is  com« 
polled  to  remark  the  eternal  hatred  which  the  people  of  that  nation  has 
Iiad  towards  their  kings,,  as  well  as  their  fickleness.* 

*  The  Chevalier  de  Saint  George  is  one  of  the  best  men  in  the  world, 
and  complaisance  itself.  He  one  day  said  to  lord  Douglas,  '^  What 
should  I  do  to  gain  the  good-will  of  my  countrymen  ?"  Douglas 
replied,  ^^  Only  embark  hence,  with  twelve  Jesuits,  and  as  soon  as  you 
land  in  England  hang  every  one  of  them  publicly ; .  you  can  do  nothing 
so  likely  to  recommend  you  to  the  English  people." ' 

The  character  of  Law,  projector  of  the  Mississippi  scheme,  is 
given  with  whimsical  effect,  as  gleaned  from  the  correspondence. 
The  commencement  of  it  was  written  when  this  famous  bubble 
was  jnst  blown  and  in  its  glory  ;  the  conclusion,  on  its  bursting. 
Some  subjoined  anecdotes  of  the  species  of  persecution  to 
which  the  financier  was  subjected  by  the  ladies,  show  the 
rapacity  of  the  high-bom  dames  of  this  period,  and  how  com- 
pletely they  were  the  slaves  of  gold  :— 

*  Mr.  Law  is  a  very  honest  and  a  very  sensible  man  ;  he  is  extremely 
poUte  to  every  body,  and  very  well  bred.  He  does  not  speak  French 
ill,  at  least,  he  speaks  it  much  better  than  Englishipen  in  general. 
It  is  said  that,  when  his  brother  arrived  in  Paris,  Mr.  Law  made  him  a 
present  of  three  millions  (of  livres)  ;  he  has  good  talents,  and  has  put 
the  affairs  of  the  state  in  such  good  order,  that  all  the  king's  debts  have 
been  paid.  He  is  admirably  skilled  in  all  that  relates  to  finance.  .  The 
late  long  would  have  been  glad  to  employ  him ;  but  as  Mr.  Law  was 
not  a  Catholic,  he  said  he  ought  not  to  confide  in  him.     19th  Sept^ 

1719. 

*  He  says  that,  of  all  the  persons  to  whom  he  has  explained  his 

system,  there  have  been  only  two  who  have  properly  comprehended  it, 

and  these  are,  the  king  of  Sicily  and  my  son  ;   he  was  quite  astonished 

at  their  having  so  readily  understood  it.     He  is  so  much  run  after,  that 

ie  has  no  repose  by  day  or  by  night.     A  duchess  even  kissed  his  hand 

publicly.     If  a  duchess  can  do  this,  what  will  not  other  ladies  do     *     * 

*     ♦     Another  lady,  who  pursued  liim  every  where,  heard  that  he  was 

^t  Madame  de  Lindane's,  and  immediately  begged  the  latter  to  permit 
Xxer  to  dine  with  her.     Madame  de  Limiane  went  to  her,  and  said  she 


»  \Ve  cannot  find  this  passage  in  the  French  translation  of  the  Memoirs, 
f^nd  yet  the  English  translation,  from  which  it  is  transcribed,  is  manifestly 
B^  translation  from  the  French :  this  is  a  circinnstance  we  know  not  how  to 
Explain,  but  the  turn  of  thought,  and  style  of  thinking,  are  so  much  those 
«>f  the  duchess  of  Orleans,  thut  we  do  not  hesitate  to  quote  the  passage, 
«i.t  the  same  tim^  apprising  our  readers  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
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must  be  excused  for  that  day^  as  Mr.  Law  was  to  dine  with  her. 
Madame  de  Boucher  replied^  thai  it  was  for  this  reason  expressly  she 
wished  to  be  invited.  Maidame  de  Lindane  only  repeated,  that  she  did  not 
ehoose  to  have  Mr.  Law  troubled/ and  so  quitted  her.  Havings  however, 
ascertained  the  dinner-hour,  Madame  de  Boucher  passed  before  the  house 
in  her  coach^  and  made  the  coachman  and  footman  call  out  *'  fire." 
Immediately  all  the  company  quitted  the  table  to  know  where  the  fire 
was,  and  among  them  Mr.  Law  appeared.  As  soon  as  Madame  de 
Boucher  saw  him,  she  jumped  out  of  the  carris^  to  speak  to  him,  but 
he,  guessing  the  trick,  instantly  disappeared. 

*  Another  lady  ordered  her  carriage  to  be  driven  opposite  to  Mr. 
Law's  hotel,  and  then  to  be  overturned.  Addressing  herself  to  the 
coachman,  she  said,  *'  Overturn  here,  you  blockhead— overturn  !"  Mr. 
Law  ran  x)ut  to  her  assistance,  when  she  confessed  to  him,  that  she  bad 
done  this  for  the  sole  purpose  of  having  an  interview  vaXh  him. 

*  A  servant  had  gained  so  much  in  the  Rue  de  Quincampoix,  that  he 
was  enabled  to  set  up  his  equipage.  When  his  coach  was  brought 
home,  he  forgot  who  he  was  and  mounted  behind.  His  servant  cried 
«ut,  "  Ah,  Sir !    what  iire  you  doing  ?    this  is  your  own  carriage  ?*' 

"  Tliat  is  true,"  said  the  quondam  servant,  **  I  had  forgotten " 

People  of  all  nations  in  Europe  are  daily  coming  to  Paris ;  and  it  has 
been  remarked,  that  the  number  of  souls  in  the  capital  has  been  inp» 
creased  by  250,000  more  than  usual.  It  has  been  necessary  to  make 
granaries  into  bed-rooms ;  there  is  such  a  profusion  of  carriages,  that 
the  streets  are  choaked  up  with  them,  and  many  persons  run  great 
danger 

'The  Princess  de  Leon  would  be  taken  to  the  Bank,  and  made  her 
footman  cry  out,  *'  room  for  the  Princess  de  Leon !"  At  the  same  time, 
she,  who  is  very  little,  slipped  into  the  place  where  the  bankers  and  the 
clerks  were  sitting.  "  I  want  some  stock,"  said  she.  The  clerk  replied, 
**  You  must  have  patience,  Madame,  the  certificates  are  delivered  in 
rotation,  and  you  must  wait  until  those  who  applied  before  you  are 
served."  At  the  same  time  he  opened  the  dra>yer  where  the  stock- 
papers  were  kept ;  the  Princess  snatched  at  them :  the  clerk  tried  to 
prevent  her,  and  a  fight  ensued.  The  clerk  was  now  alarmed  at  having 
beaten  a  lady  of  quality,  and  ran  out  to  ask  the  servants  who  the  Princess 
de  Leon  was.  One  of  the  footmen  said,  ''  she  is  a  lady  of  high  rank, 
young  and  beautiful."  "  Well  then/'  said  the  clerk,  "  it  cannot  be 
she."  Another  footman  said,  "  The  Princess  of  Leon  is  a  little 
woman  with  a  hunch  before  and  another  behind,  and  with  arms  so  long 
that  they  nearly  reach  the  ground."  "  Then,"  replied  the  clerks  **  that 
is  she." 

^  Mr.  Law  is  not  avaricious ;  he  gives  away  large  sums  in  charityj 
and  assists  many  indigent  people. 

'  When  my  son  wanted  some  duchesses  to  accompany  my  daughter  to 
Geneva,  some  one  who  heard  him  speaking  about  it,  said,  "  I^  Mon-* 
tieur,  you  would  like  to  select  from  a  number  of  duchesses,  send  to  Mr. 
Law's,  you  will  find  them  all  there. 

»  ^  Low!  Stair  cannot  conceal  his  hatred  ctf  Mr.  Law,  and  yet  h6  has 
gained^  at  least,  three  millions  by  him.' 
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We  now  come  to  the  btirsting  of  the  bubble  and  LawV 
decadence.  We  extmct  some  passages  descriptive  of  the 
bearing  of  this  man  under  the  popular  displeasure;  the  parti- 
eulars  of  the  failure  of  his  scneme  and  its  consequences  we 
pass  over  as  matter  of  history  familiar  to  our  readers  :-— 

'  My  ^n  has  been  obliged  to  displace  Mr.  Law.  This  person,  whd 
was  formerly  worshipped  like  a  God,  is  now  not  sure  of  his  life  .  ; 
.  '  .  .  .  .  Law  is  said  to  be  in  such  an  agony  of  fear,  that  he 
lias  not  been  able  to  venture  to  my  son's  at  Saint  Cloud,  although  he 
Rent  a  carriage  to  fetch  him.  He  is  a  dead  man  ;  he  is  as  pale  as  n 
slieet,  and,  it  is  said,  can  never  get  over  his  last  panic.  The  people's 
liatred  of  the  Duke  (of  Orleans^  arises  from  his  being  the  friend  of 
JIaw^  whose  children  he  carried  to  Saint  Muir,  where  they  are  te 

remain 

On  the  lOth  of  December  (1720)  Law  withdrew ;  he  is  now  at 
one  of  his  estates  about  six  miles  from  Paris.  The  Duke  (d'Orleans) 
i3vho  vnshed  to  visit  him,  thought  proper  to  take  Mademoiselle  de 
line's  post-chaise,  and  put  his  footman  in  a  grey  lively,  otherwise  the 
people  would  have  known  and  have  mal- treated  him. 

*  Law  is  gone  to  Brussels ;  Madame  de  Prie  lent  him  her  chaise  ^ 
'^^hen  he  returned  it,  he  wrote,  thanking  her,  and  at  the  same  time 
Jient  her  a  ring  worth  1 00,000  livres.  The  duke  provided  him  with 
:irelays,  and  made  four  of  his  own  people  accompany  him.  When  h« 
took  leave  of  my  son.  Law  said  to  him,  "  Monsieur,  I  have  committed 
several  great  faults,  but  they  are  merely  such  as  are  incident  to  huniai? 
"nity;  you  will  find  neither  malice  nor  dishonesty  in  my  conduct."  His 
wife  would  not  go  away  until  she  had  paid  all  their  debts,  he  owed  to 
liis  rotisseur  alone  10,0Q0  livres/ 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  failure  of  Law's  system  had 

drawn  down  on  the  Regent  the  hatred  of  the  populace,  the 

active  part  he  took  in  delivering  the  disgraced  projector  from 

the  danger  that  threatened  him  will  be  duly  appreciated,  and 

regarded  as,   at  least,    reflecting  no  discredit  on   the  duke  t 

binder  suph  circumstances  there  are  few  princes  that  would  not 

gladly  have  propitiated  the  multitude  by  sacrificing  the  object 

of  its  hatred.      But  the  Regent's  character  was   a   singulatr 

paradox ;  a  curious  mixture  of  natural  goodness  ai)d  habitual 

Wee ;  a  strange  compound  of  capacity  for  the  best  things,  with 

the  practice  of  the  worst.      The  qualities  of  this  remarkable! 

man  are  thus  summed  up  by  a  German  writer  :— 

**  According  to  the  testimonies  of  all  contemporary  histo* 
rians,  scarcely  any  mortal  ever  united  in  so  high  a  degree  as 
the  Duke  Regent,  the  happiest  talents  for  all  the  fine  and 
useful  arts  and  sciences,  with  such  an  unaccountable  aversion 
to  every  thing  commendable  and  virtuous ;  such  exalted 
^*''tues,  among  which  personal  valour  and  unwearied  placability 
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were  particularly  distinguished,  with  such  a  propensity  to  th 
most  degrading   vices ;     such   soundness,   promptitude,    an 
acuteness  of  understanding,  with  such  inanity  and  indolence  a 
mind ;  such  talents  for  governing  others,  with  such  a  disposition  ^ 
to  suffer  himself  to  be  enslaved  by  the  vilest  of  wretches ;    in  a. 
word,  so  many  rare  qualifications,  both  of  the  heart  and  mind, 
with  such  atot^l  inability  to  make  a  good  use  of  them/' 

Under  the  Regency  the  court  reached  the  climax  of 
profligacy.  During  the  latter  days-  of  Louis  14th,  vice  had 
worn  a  mask  which  it  now  threw  off,  and  it  was  naked  and  not 
ashamed.  The  work  before  us  is  more  than  sufficiently 
charged  with  filthy  evidence  of  the  particular  vices  and 
general  corruption  of  morals  that  prevailed  at  the  period  of 
which  it  treats  —  decency  forbids,  however,  more  than  an 
allusion  to  these  details. 

The  habits  of  the  ladies  of  this  time  appear  to  have  been 
about  on  a  par  with  their  morals.  Drinking  to  excess  was 
a  prevalent  vice,  and  is  mentioned  familiarly,  merely  as  an 
ordinary  circumstance  m  the  life  of  a  princess  or  duchess,  and 
as  if  no  stigma  attached  to  a  practice  so  peculiarly  odious  in 
women.  The  Dauphine  of  Burgundy,  for  instance,  is  described 
us  reforming  three  years  previous  to  her  death,  pretty  much 
after  the  fashion  proposed  by  Sir  John  FalstafF,  that  is  to 
say,  she  *'  left  off  sack  and  lived  cleanly,"  or  in  the  words  of 
the  Duchess,  "  elle  ne  faisait  plus  d'escapade,  et  ne  buvait  plus 
iiTexcJ^s." 

The  Duchess  of  Bourbon  is  celebrated  for  what  the  topers 
teim  '*  a  good  head,''  a  fine  capacity  for  liquor ;  her  daughters 
with  every  disposition  to  emulate  the  jolly  mme  of  their  mother, 
are  represented  as  not  having  been  so  eminently  gifted  in  this  par- 
ticular, and  as  somewhat  unruly  when  in  their  cups — they  were 
beautiful  and  amiable  women,  adds  our  author.  Madame  de 
Montespan,  and  many  other  distinguished  ladies,  are  renowned 
for  the  depth  of  their  potations ;  Henrietta  and  the  Princess  of 
Monaco  had  their  debauches;  but  it  would  be  tedious  and* 
not  very  edifying  to  note  the  names  of  those  high-born  dames 
who  distinguished  themselves  by  their  devotion  to  Bacchus. 
Tobacco  was  also  much  in  vogue  with  the  ladies  of  this  day, 
and  it  was  no  unusual  circumstance  to  find  a  princess  smbaR- 
ing  her  pipe ;  the  Dauphin  is  indeed  said  to  have  once  surprised 
the  duchess  de  Chartres,  and  the  duchess  de  Bourbon,  solacing 
their  leisure  hours  with  pipes  procured  from  the  Swiss  Guard. 
"  My  jug  in  one  hand  and  my  pipe  in  the  other,"  was  a  senti- 
ment that  few  women  of  quality  would  then  have  affected  to 
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despise.    Smoking  is  named  as  one  of  the  pleasures  of  the 
l>eautiful  Madame  de  Grancei.* 

-  A  restless  and  depraved  appetite  for  enjoyment  would  suffer 
the  women  of  the  court  to  leave  no  possible  source  of  it  unex- 
plored, and  when  the  pleasures  befitting  their  sex  palled,  they 
had  recourse  to  those  which  custom  has  appropriated  to  men. 
Perhaps  a  whiff  of  tobacco  out  of  a  Swiss  guardsman's  pipe, 
was  the  most  harmless  shape  in  which  this  thirst  for  novelty 
could  evaporate.  Madame  de  Longueville  would  hardly  have 
approved  of  so  innocent  a  diversion,  "  qui  s'^ennuyait  a  perir  en 
Normandie  oii  etait  son  mari.  Ceux  qui  etaient  aupr^s  d'elle, 
lui  disent :  Mon  Dieu,  Madame,  I'ennui  vous  ronge ;  ne 
voudriez  vous  pas  quelque  amusement  ?  il  y  a  des  chiens  et  de 
belles  forets ;  voudriez-vous  chasser  ?  Non  dit-elle,'  je  n'aime 
pas  la  chasse.  Voudriez-vous  de  Touvrage  ?  Non,  je  n'aime  pas 
Fouvi^age,  Voudriez  vous  vous  promener  ou  jouer  a  quelque 
jeii  ?  Non,  je  n'aime  ni  Tun  ni  I'autre.  Que  voudriez  vous 
done,  lui  demanda-t-on  ?  EUe  repondit,  que  voulez-vous  que 
je  vous  dise  ?     Je  n'aime  pas  les  plaisirs  innocens.^' 

Among  the  duchess's  scandalous  anecdotes,  we  find  that 
queen  Anne,  of  glorious  memory,  was  charged  by  her  loving 
subjects  with  intoxicating  herself  ^*  compl^temeni ;"  and  with 
other  irregularities  not  to  be  named,     Mary  is  accused,  also, 

*  "  Quand  la  Grancei  suivit  notre  reine  en  Espagne,  comrae  dame  d'atour, 
on  I'enferma  aussi  le  soir ;  elle  en  fut  desol^e.  En  mourant  elle  s'ecria : 
Ah !  mon  Dieu,  faut  il  que  je  meure,  moi  qui  de  la  vie  n'ai  sqng6  k  la 
raort  ?  EUe  n'avait  jamais  rien  fait  que  jouer  avec  ses  amans  jusqu'  k  cinq 
ou  six  lieures  du  matin,  se  r^galer,/wwj^r  du  tabuc,  et  puis  suivre  ses  gouts 
habituels.  Lors  de  son  temps  critique,  elle  s'ecriat  dans  son  desespoir  :  je 
deviens  vieille,  et  ne  pourrai  plus  avoir  d'enfans  !  Cela  a  fait  rire  tout  le 
monde,  ses  amis  comme  ses  ennemis.  Elle  avait  eu  une  fois  une  dispute 
avec  Madame  de  Bouillon,  le  soir  il  prend  envie  a  la  Grancei  de  se  cacher 
dans  I'embrasure  d'une  crois^e  de  cette  dame,  cfui,  ne  croyant  pas  6tre 
ecout^e,  s'entretenait  librement  avec  la  marquise  d'AUreye  de  la  vie 
der^gl^e  de  la  Grancei,  dont  en  effet  il  n'y  avait  pas  grand  dloge  a  faire ; 
elle  dit  que  la  Grancei  avait  eu  tort  *••♦***»  et  autre  clioses  semblables. 
Atissitot  la  iSrancei  se  pr^cipite  dans  la  cbambre,   et  se  met  a  injurier 

IVfsiilsimA  Ha  'RnniUnn  r*nmine  une  i-toisaardA.   Cp.Up  ri.  niii  n'^tait  pas  muette. 

Bouillon  alia  se 


pla-indre  ensuite  de  la  Grancei,  d'abord  pour  Tavoir  ecout^e  et  en  second 
lien  pour  Pavoirinsult^e  chez  elle.     Monsieur  gronda  la  Grancei,  lui  dit 

au'efie  s'^tait  attir^  ce  d^sagrement  par  son  indiscretion,  et  lui  enjqignit 
«  se  raccommoder  avec  son  adversaire.  La  Grancei  dit:  Puis-je  me 
''^^^commoder  avec  Madame  de  Bouillon  apr^s  tout  le  mal  qu'elle  a  dit  de 
'"^i  ?  Aprfes  avoir  r^fl^chi  un  pen,  elle  ajouta  :  Out,  Je  le  puis,  car  elle 
*^* ^Jamais  dit  que fetaislaide** 

*^e  quote  the  above  as  a  characteristic  sketch  of  a  coquette  of  the  old 
court 
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of  baring  been  a  coquette  in  Holland,  but  tbe  story  resit  on 
the  worst  possible  authority,  that  of  the  soi-disant  favoured 
lover :  '*  Count  d' Avieiux,  the  French  ambassador,  told  me  him- 
self, that  he  had  had  a  secret  interview  with  her  (Mary),  at  tiM 
apartments  of  one  of  the  oueen's  maids  of  honour,  Madame 
Treslane.  The  prince  of  Orange  became  acquainted  with  the 
affair,  dismissed  the  youne  lady,  but  inventea  some  other  pre* 
text,  that  the  real  cause  might  not  be  known," 

The  confessions  of  favoured  gallants  can  seldom  be  received 
as  evidence,   and  at  this  period  in  particular,  there  waa  no 
artifice,  no  meanness,  to  which  the  Lotharios  of  the  day  did  not  -. 
resort  to  exaggerate  the  number  of  their  intrigues;  as  li-  the 
freauency  of  their  conquests  compensated  for  the  notorious  ease"" 
of  tnem.    The  celebrated  .Due  de  Richeheu,'"'  whose  due  share 


■•>  <■ 


*  This  distinguished  nobleman  appears  to  have  been  what  JohnsoteT 
terms  "  a  very  pretty  scoundrel."    The  malignity  of  his  ciiaracter  1%. 
strikingly  displayed   in  tlie    subjoined  anecdote    from  his    life,    wIucIm. 
presents  no  baa  specimen  of  the  shameful  tyranny  practised    by  the?' 
privileged  classes  towards   their  miserable  inferiors  und^r  the  ancteat;. 
regime.    We  must  premise  that  tlie  duke  was  carrying  on  (in  intrigue  witU 
a  married  lady,  and  that  his  valet  was  instructed  to  amuse  her  waiting* 
woman,  which  he  failed  to  do,  his  affections  l)eing  engaged  elsewhere  :«-* 
Mademoiselle  Dufour  porta  ses  plaintes  ^  sa  maitresse,  qui  ies  commu-' 


logeoit 

s^^tonna  plus  des  courses  fr^quentes  qu'y  faisoit  son  homme.  Empress^ 
de  connoitre  cette  iille,  il  trouva  que  son  valet-de-chambre  aVoit  le  ^(At 
tr^s-bon.  C'^toit  une  jeune  blonde  de  vingt  ang,  vive  &  fraiche.  Le  dxL6 
qui  aimoit  la  beaute  partout  oii  il  la  rencontroit,  crut  que  madembisella 
Aim^e  seroit  ravie  de  recevoir  Ies  hommages  d'un  homme  comme  lui,  & 
qu'elle  feroit  une  ^norme  diff<§rence  d*un  pair  de  France  ^  un  videt ;  mais 
Tamour  qui  se  rit  de  toutes  Ies  vaines  distinctions  des  hommes,  en  oltloaaa 
tout  autrement.  La  fille  qui  pr^f^roit  d^ja  St^phano  h  un  financier,  lui  fit 
bien  ais^ment  encore  le  sacrifice  d'une  Excellence.  Monseigneur  ftit 
remerci^,  &  le  modeste  St^phano  plus  heureux  que  jamais. 

*'  Richelieu,  calmaut  son  premier  transport,  s*imagina  que  la  pers^r^rsnoe 
lui  rameneroit  une  fille  ^gar^e  par  la  passion  ;  mais  convaincu  que  8es  . 
soins  6toient  inutiles,  il  conput  iodieux  projet  de  la  perdre.  II  va  trouver 
M.  Berryer,  lieutenant  de  police,  ministre  subalterne,  toujours  d^vou^  auit 
grands,  a  lui  demande  un  ordre  du  roi  pour  faire  arr4ter  cette  fille.  II  veut 
en  m^me-temps  punir  son  valet-de-chambre  d'etre  plus  favoris^  que  lui,  & 
^recommande  au  lieutenant  de  police  de  le  faire  mettre  au  Fort^PEv^aue.  II 
fut  r^solu  entr'eux  qu'on  feroit  arr^ter  Ies  deux  amans  ensemble,  «  qu*il 
falloit  pour  cela  leur  faciliter  Ies  moyens  de  se  voir. 

*'  Le  due  feint  d'aller  k  Versailles ;  il  emm^ne  un  autre  valet-de-chambre, 
&  dit  ^  St^phano  qu'il  n'aura  pas  besoin  de  lui  de  trois  ou  quatre  Jours. 
Celui-ci  enchants  de  cette  nouvelle,  court  au8att'6i  en  faire  part  ^samal- 
tresse  qui  dispose  si  bien  ses  moments,  nu'elH^  lui  promet  ^  souper  &  ^* 
coucher  pour  le  soir.  C'^toit  ou  Ies  attendoient  ies  suppdts  de  la^  police. 
A  peine  ?toient*iis  il  table  <^u*on  frappe  j    il  faut  ouvrir :    un  exempt  d4» 
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renown  aa  the  terror  of  husbands,  and  the  disturber  of 

i,  would  have  satisfied  about  any  twenty  modem  fine 

m,  put  in  practice  the  most  ridiculous  stratagems  to 

his  exploits  :  *'  il  usoit  ainsi  d^addresse,  et  toujours  avec 

iiiccds)  soit  en  amour^  soit  dans  ses  autres  n^gociations.    II 

^quittoit  ses  amis  en  leur  disant  qu'il  alloit  au  rendez-vous  chez 

"^^  dame  qu'il  designoit.     II  donnoit  ordre  si  son  cocher  de  sortir 

aoir  k  VheuT  indiqu6e,  un  de  ses  ^ens  derri^re  la  voiture» 

"lea'il  efit  ^t6  dedans ;  elle  attendait  quelques  heures  pr^s 

la  porte  de  la  dame,  et  rentrait  ensuite  a  Thotel.    Cette 

^om6die  recommen9oit  le  lendemain  pour  une  autre  belle ;  et  le 

^uc  pendant  ce  temps  6tait  renferme  chez  lui,  invisible  pour 

toutle  monde/' — Vteprivee  da  Marechal  de  Richelieu. 

According  to  our  author,  the  duchess  of  Burgundy  had  no 
tendresse  for  this  gallant  cavalier,  though  his  boasts  of  the 
advances  he  had  made  in  her  favour  caused  his  first  confine- 
ment in  the .  Bastille.      Richelieu,  in  his  memoirs,  however, 

r)lice  des  gardes  leur  ordonnent  de  les  suivre  de  la  part  du  roi,  &  laissent 
peine  ^  St^phano  le  terns 'de  remettre  son  habit  qu^il  avoit  6t^.  II  se 
reclame  de  M .  le  due  de  Richelieu,  dit  qu'il  est  son.  valet-de-chambre,  de« 
mande  qu'on  le  conduise  ^  I'hotel ;  mais  la  seule  r^ponse  est  de  le  trainer 
dans  nn  fiacre  qui  s'arr^ta  au  grand  Ch&telet  pour  y  d^poser  la  malhea« 
reuse  Aim^  -.  St^phano  se  voit  ^crouer  au  Foit  I'Eveque. 

'*  Dans  le  premier  moment,  il  ne  salt  d  quo!  attribuer  son  malheur ;  il  n*a 
rien  fiut  pour  se  Pattirer  :  mais  r^fl^chissant  que  son  maltre  est  altier  & 
mdicatii,  il  ne  pent  plus  douter  qu'il  ne  soit  victime  de  sa  vengeance.  La 
raee  dans  le  coeur,  il  n'ose  encore  s'en  plaiudre  ouvertement  \  il  veut  le 
quitter  &  s^engager :  mais  les  recruteurs  sachant  qu'il  est  attache  h.  Riche- 
ueUy  n'oseront  pas  lui  donner  d'enga^mens.  Enfin  apr^s  cinq  ou  six  jours ; 
il  Foit  arriver  Desnoyer  dans  la  prison,  qui  lui  dit  qu'on  le  cherche  par* 
tout,  &  que  le  due  en  est  fort  inquiet.  C'est  ^  sa  recommandation,  ajoute* 
t-il,  qu'il  doit  sa  liberty. 

"  D'oil  venez-vous  done,  lui  demande  Richelieu  en  le  Movant  ?  Mon* 
,  idgaeur,  vous  le  savez ;  je  ne  me  plains  pas  pour  moi ;  mais  u  est  afireux^ 
"T^pond  St^hano,  de  fsdre  enfermer  une  nlle  qui  ne  vous  a  fait  aucun  mai ; 
futes-la  Bortir  de  prison,  je  vous  en  supplie. 

**  Le  due  furieu^  le  chasse,  &  ajoute  aue  s'il  en  tend  parler  de  lui,  il  le  fera 

cpnduire  dans  son  pays  (en  Italie)  pleas  &  mains  li^s.    Le  malheureux  se 

cache  quinze  jours  chez  Desnoyer^  sans  oser  paroltre.    Pendant  ce  terns 

le  due  fait  transferer  sa  maitresse  ^  Thopital,  malgr^  le  pardon  qu'elle  lui 

demande  par  6crit.    Elle  n'avoit  pu  faire  parvenir  ses  plaintes  a  M.  de 

Fanche.     ot^phano  Tinstruisit  de  sa  situation  par  une  lettre  anonyme; 

mak  ce  tr^soner  qui  gardoit  des  m^nagemens  avec  sa  femme,  &  qui  redou* 

toit  encore  plus  le  credit  du  due,  n'osa  faire  aucuue  d-marche  en  faveur  de 

oette  infortun^e  qui  fut  victime  du  pouvolr.    Elle  passa  dix-huit  mois  ^ 

l'h6pital«  &  n'en  sortit  que  parce  que  Richelieu,  qui  alia  en  ambassade  ^ 

Ore84e>  roublia.    Elle  n'avoit  plus  rien,  ses  meubles  avoient  ^t^  vendus^ 

&  aoQ  refus  de  consoler  les  desirs  d'un  grand,  lui  valut  la  mis^re.    St^- 

pliano  fut  oblige  de  demander  pardon  pour  rentrer  chez  son  maitre,  dont 

U  f\kX  l<mg-tem8  k  oublier  I'indigne  traiteraent. 

VOL.  n.— ve.  R.  L 
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states  nothing  that  wQuld  actually  compromise  the  icbafacter 
ef  the  dauphine  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  but  msiiiuaj;es  that 
^e  death  of  the  princess  robbed  him  of  the  conquest  e  03  for 
\i&  imprisonment,  he  ascribes  it  not  to  his  own  boasts,  but  to 
ijjxe  scandal  of  the  court,  which  breathed  on  the  reputation  of 
the  dauphine,  and  compelled  Louis,  though  persuaded  of  (the 
innocence  of  the  parties,  to  punish  the  man  who  had  attracted 
p^lic  suspicion  to  so  delicate  a  matter.  When  we  edveit  v  to 
the  character  of  the  duchess  of  Burgundy,  so  glowingly  etda* 
giaed  in  history,  it  is,  however,  by  no  means  extraordinary  that 
dander  should  have  taken  liberties  with  her  actions,  I^ 
mother  of  the  regent  gives  the  subjoined  account  of  the  eduv 
cation,  habits,  and  manners  of  this  princess,  whose  eignal 
reformation  in  leaving  off  sack  and  living  cleanly  we  have 
already  noted : — 

' '  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  dauphine,  even  when  she  was  dudiess 
of  Burgundy,  should  have  been  a  coquette.  One  of  Mahitenon*s 
maxims  was,  that  there  was  no  harm  in  coquetry,  but  that  a  grande 
passion  only  wa»  ^a  sin.  In  the  second  place,  she  never  took  care  that 
the  duchess  of  Burgundy  behaved  conformably  to  her  rank ;  jthe  wa^ 
often  left  quite  alone  in  her  chateau^  with  the  exception  of  her  pec 
she  was  permitted  to  run  about  arm  in  arm  with  one  of  her  youpg  la 
without  esquire,  or  dames  d*honneur,  or  d*atour.  At  Marly  and  Ver- 
s^ill^s  she  was  obliged  tq  gq  to  chapel  on  foot  and  without  her  stays,  and 
SQStherself  near  the^bnm^^  c^e  c^am^re.  At  Madame  de  Maintenon's 
there  was  no  observance  of  ranks ;  every  one  sat  down  there  pmmis- 
ctieusly  :  she  did  this  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  all  discussion  ree^pecting 
her  own  rank.  At  Marly  the  dauphine  used  to  run  about  the  garden 
with  the  young  people  until  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The 
Idjfg  knew  nothing  of  these  nocturnal  sports.  Maintenon  had  fo^rbiddeQ 
the  duchess  de  Lude  to  tease  the  duchess  of  Burgundy,  or  to  put  her  out 
of  temper,  becaui^e  then  she  would  not  be  able  to  divert  thp  king. 
!A|§||itenon  had  threatened,  too,  with  her  eternal  vengeance,  who^v^ 
s^uld  be  bold  enough  to  complun  of  the  dauphine  to  the  king.  It  wai 
for  this  reason  that  no  one  dared  tell  the  king  what  the  whole  court, 
aad  even  strangers,  were  perfectly  well  acquainted  with.  The  dauphine 
Ifted  to  be  dragged  along  the  ground  by  valets  who  held  her'  feet. 
These  servants  were  in  the  habit  of  saying  to  each  other,  '  Come,  shall 
Wi^  g9  and  play  with  the  duchess  of  Burgundy  ?'  for  so  she  was  at  this 
tin^e.    She  was  dreadfully  n^ty.'    *    *    *    * 

IJere  we  naust  stop ;  the  '  escapades'  of  this  princess  will 
npt  hear  narration. 

We  must  now,  take  our  leave  of  this  work,  which  contains 
much  that  is  curious- — much  that  is  amusing,  and  much  that 
"^fiU  be  condemned  as  offensive  to  the  scrupulous  d^licaqy  of 
our  age.    As  it  generally  il^v^strates  the  manperp  and  9|9rftf§  9f 
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tiie  times^  it  is  a  Faluable  production — but  the  structure  of  th^ 
|^Qok.^a  compilation  of  scraps  of  corre8]Kmdence^  snatches  of  a 
lady's  letters,  fragments  ot  flying  thoughts— together  with  a 
lamentable  lack  of  dates,  necessarily  detract  much  from  its 
wortii  in  an  historical  point  of  view.  Those  who  are  sceptical, 
if  any  such  there  be,  <5onceming  the  vices  of  the  ancient  regime, 
ishould  read  the  French  translation ;  after  they  have  done  which, 
we  would  entreat  them  to  ask  themselves  the  simple  question — 
did  this  country  need  a  revolution  ?  Our  fair  reaaers  must, 
bowever,  confine  their  researches  to  the  English  translation, 
wliriich  is  generally  decorous,  but  unfortunatefy  almost  univetj 
BaUy  defective. 

♦  We  know  of  no  men  so  truly  remarkable  as  the  generality  of 
translators  of  the  present  day.  Without  any  knowledge  of  the 
author's  language,  many  of  these  gifted  gentlemen,  by  the  mere 
force  of  genius,  penetrate  his  meaning,  and  convey  it  from  one 
tongue  to  another ;  others  more  laborious  sit  down  before  a  work, 
lay  siege  to  it  with  grammar  and  dictionary,  and  blow  the  sense 
into  the  air,  and  convert  the  book  into  a  heap  of  rubbish,  with  a 
success  truly  surprising;  there  are  those  again  whose  pen  works 
more  wonders  than  harlequin's  sword ;  if  they  do  but  touch  a  pas- 
sage, by  a  dexterous  slignt  of  hand  it  is  changed  into  something 
the  least  to  be  expected  and  most  ridiculously  opposite  to  its 
original  nature  and  purport.  The  translation  berore  us,  from  tha 
JF^rench  of  the  Ducness  of  Orleans'  Memoirs,  furnishes  exam- 
ples of  all  these  accomplishments,  but  as  we  have  no  disposition 
to  say  uncivil  or  uncourteous  things  to  the  author,  we  shall  pass 
il  once  to  a  notice  of  the  various  blemishes  that  disfigure  his 

Eerformance,  merely  remarking  that  his  genius  appears  too 
vely  and  inventive  for  the  severe  trammels  of  translation. 
Page  63  of  the  French  edition—"  Deux  en  sont  morts,  et  on 
at  puoliquement  qu'ils  ont  6t6  empoisonn^s."  Rendered  in  the 
English,  page  101 — "  Two  of  them  died  with  her,  and  said  pub' 
liely  that  they  had  been  poisoned.*' 

Any  child  three  pages  advanced  in  Chambaud's  grammar 
would  have  known,  that  '*on  dit"  could  have  no  reference  to  the 
two  dead  people,  for  setting  all  other  grammatical  reasons 
^side,  the  defunct  are  not  ordinarily  made  to  speak  in  the  present 
tense.  The  meaning  of  the  passage  is  clearly,  "  Two  of  them 
died  of  it  and  they  say  (that  is,  the  world  say,  or  rather  it  is  said), 
that  they  (the  two  dead  persons)  had  been  poisoned.^* 

The  very  next  sentence  is  also  incorrect.  "  La  Fontange  etait 
^ttfe  petite  b^te,  mais  elle  avait  un  bon  coeur,  et  etait  belle 
comitie  Uh  ange  :  de  la  tete  aux  pieds^  elle  etait  entiirement  roussCn 
Tttmslatdd— "  Fontiange  was  a  stupid  little  creature,  but  she  had 
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a  very  good  heart.  She  was  very  red-haired^  but  heauUfuljis 
an  angel  from  head  to  foot!^  There  is  nothing  in  the  rreiieh 
about  '^  beautiful  as  an  an^el  from  head  to  foot.  Has  the  trans- 
lator no  respect  for  a  colon?  As  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a 
woman  beautiful  as  an  angel>  a  female  Orson,  entirely  covered 
with  red  hair  from  head  to  foot^  we  conceive  that  **  freckled '' 
inay  be  the  meaning  of  the  duchess. 

In  page  60  of  the  French  we  have—'*  Madame  de  Montespan 
assistait  ime  fois  ^  une  revue :  lorsqu'elle  vint  ^  passer  devant 
las  troupes  allemandes>  celles-ci  se  mirent  k  cner :  Koemg'g 
Hure,  Hure(*  *  *  *  *  du  roi).  Le  soir,  le  roidemanda  «l  Madame 
de  Montespan  comment  elle  avait  trouve  la  revue?  elle  r^pondit : 
'  Parfaitement  belle ;  maisje  trouve  seulement  que  les  Allemanda 
8<mt  trop  nai'fs  d'^appeler  toutes  choses  par  leur  nom>  car  je  me 
Buis  fait  expliquer  ce  que  signifia  leur  en.'" 

In  page  109  of  the  English,  the  brains  are  knocked  out  of  this 
story  most  successfully  after  the  following  manner — **  She  was 
once  present  at  a  review,  and  as  she  passed  before  the  German 
soldiers,  they  called  out  Koenig's  Hure  !  Hure  !  When  the  king 
asked  her  in  the  evening  how  she  liked  the  review,  she  said, 
'  Very  well,  but  only  those  German  soldiers  are  so  simple  as  not 
to  call  things  by  their  right  names,  for  I  had  their  shouts  ex- 
plained to  me  l** " 

Page  40 — French  copy — '^  On  ecrit  qu*  etant  en  Hollande, 
Louis  14th  quitta  cette  conqufite  par  gen6rosit6''  &c.  &c.  &c. 
This  is  rendered — '*  It  has  been  said,  and  believed,  that  Louis 
14th  retired  from  the  war  against  Holland  through  pure  gene- 
rosity." The  interpolation  is  the  more  whimsically  impertment, 
when  we  consider  the  extreme  probability  that  the  thing  said 
was  never  believed  ! 

Page  189  —  French.  '*  Ce  n'etait  pas  I'eau  chicor6e  de 
Madame  que  d'Effiat  avait  empoisonnee  ;  ce  qui  ^tait  un  raffine- 
ment  d'invention,  car  d'autres  pouvaient  gofiter  de  cette  eau,  taii- 
dis  que  Madame  seule  buvait  dans  sa  tasse."  Nothing  can  te 
clearer  than  this.  The  author's  object  is,  to  prove  that  the  par- 
ticular cup,  not  the  water,  was  poisoned.  The  translator, 
however,  does  not  in  this  instance  substitute  one  meaning  for 
another,  but  is  content  to  leave  the  sentence  without  any  mean- 
ing whatever. 

Page  268 — English.  ^'  It  was  not  Madame's  endive  water 
that  D'Effiat  poisoned  ;  that  report  must  have  been  a  mere  in- 
vention, for  other  persons  might  have  tasted  it,  had  madame 
alone  drank  from  her  own  glass."  Did  it  never  occur  to  the 
translator  that  this  is  sheer  nonsense  ?  We  recommend  him 
earnestly  to  turn  to  his  dictionary  and  to  assure.  hiiHaielf  that 
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'  tandifi'  in  French  has  not  exactly  the  force  of '  had'  in  English* 
The  next  sentence  in  the  French  runs  thus-—''  Un  valet  de 
chambre  qui  avait  et6  aupr^s  de  Madame,  et  que  j'ai  euensuite 
(il  est  mort  depuis),  m'a  racont6  que  le  matin,  pendant  que 
Monsieur  et  Madame  etaient  a  la  messe,  d'Effiat  alia  au  buffet,  et 
qu'ayant  pris  la  ^a^^eil  en  frottaFinterieur  avec  un  papier/^8cc.&c. 

In  page  268  of  the  English — '*  A  valet  de  chambre  who  was 
with  Madame,  and  who  afterwards  was  in  my  service  (he  is  dead 
now)9  told  me,  that  in  the  morning,  while  Monsieur  and  Madame 
wore  at  mass,  d'Effiat  went  to  the  sideboard,  and  taking  the 
Qtteen'a  cup,  rubbed  the  inside  of  it  with  a  paper'^  See.  &c. 
VVliere  in  the  name  of  wonder  did  the  worthy  translator  find 
any  thing  about  the  'queen's  cup'?  He  might  just  as  well 
have  called  it  the  king's  cup,  or  the  pope's  cup  ;  we  find  in  the 
French  merely  the  words  '  la  tasse,'  meaning,  of  course,  the  par- 
ticular cup  appropriated  to  Madame's  use. 

From  these  examples  the  reader  may  judge  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  translation  is  executed  :  if  further  evidence  of  its  in- 
accuracy were  necessary,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  produce 
it ;  but  we  have  already  given  a  sufficient  portion  of  our  space  to 
this  exposure,  to  prolong  which  might  not  be  very  edifying  to 
the  reader,  and  would  be  tedious  and  indeed  painful  to  our« 
selves. 

Abt.  VII.     Histoire  de  la  RSgeniration  de  la  Grece,  par  F.  C.  H.  L* 

Pouqueyille.     4  tomes.     Paris,  1824. 
Continuation  de  I' Histoire  des  Evinemens  de  la  Gr^ce,  par  M.  C.  D* 

Bafienel.     1  tome.     Paris,  1824. 
M&moires  du  Colonel  Foutier  sur  la  Guerre  actuelle  des  Grecs*    Tome 

1^  Paris,  1824. 
The  Greek  Revolution,  by  E.  Blaquiere,  Esq.     London,  1824. 
Chants  Populaires  de  la  Grece  Moderne,  par  C.  Fauriel.     Paris,  1824* 

npHE  old  adage,  ^'  it  never  rains  but  it  pours,"  has  been  verified 
by  the  literary  fate  of  the  present  struggle  in  Greece.  After 
three  years'  drought  of  information,  our  thirst  for  knowledge  is  sud- 
denly quenched  by  a  stream  equally  copious  and  palatable ;  and 
the  year  1824  opens  with  the  appearance  of  five  works  whose  titles 
we  nave  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article.  We,  of  course,  can* 
not  pretend  to  give  any  thing  like  an  abridgment,  or  even  a 
synopsis,  of  such  a  mass  of  documents. 

It  is  impossible  to  consider  separately  volumes  narrating  the 
same  events,  and  whose  value  consists  in  their  concordant  testi- 
Hibny  :  we  must,  therefore,  skip  in  a  rambling  manner  from  one 
tc>:the«iolber ;  but  we  begin  with  M.  Pouqueville's,  as  the  most 
VQliui)dB|gM|frian^  most  important.  Its  chief  merits  are  minute- 
ness ancnnterest.    Indeed^  so  many  mysteries  are  imfolded^  and 
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so  many  wonders  narrated^  that  the  reader's  first  impression  wil 
probably  be,  to  question  the  accuracy  and  suspect  tm  inventi^r 
of  the  narrator ;  yet  we  are  inclined  to  acquiesce  in  M,  Pouq«e- 
viUe-s  general  accuracy;  to  account  for  his  extraordmarjr 
iAtimacy  with  the  intrigues  of  parties  and  the  motives  of  indirt- 
duals,  Dy  the  opportunities  which  his  long  official  residence  at 
the  court  of  AU  Pasha  afforded  ;  and  to  refer  his  consta&t  readi- 
ness to  give  us  the  very  words  employed  on  all  occasions  to  an 
imitation  of  the  classical  stage-trick  of  dramatizing  historical 
characters.  This  practice  may  be  objectionable  in  point  of  taste- 
and  of  convenience,  as  far  as  the  compendious  size  of  a  work  ia^ 
ocmcemed,  but  can  hardly  be  held  to  vitiate  an  author^  general 
oktim  to  correctness. 

A  heavier  objection  lies  against  M,  Pouqueville's  style,  which 
is  fiar  too  gorgeous.     He  is  always  on  the  stretch  for  sublimities, 
and  labouring,  might  and  main,  to  be  fine.      The  history  of 
Greece  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  too 
interesting  said  awful,  too  replete  with  the  wonders  of  Mahometaii 
crimes  and  Christian  suflfenngs,  Turkish  ferocity  and  Grecittft 
hercHSm ;  too  decidedly  marked  by  moving  accidents  and  the 
strange  caprices  of  fortune,  to  need  the  aid  of  rhetorical  flourishes. 
What,  for  instance,  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  the  speech- 
which  he  attributes  to  the  archbishop  Germanos  ?     What  can  be 
more  puerile  in  a  plain  narration  than  such  expressions  as  these 
— '^  La  Frayeur,  fiUe  de  Mars  and  de  Bellone,    [vol.  ii,  p.  1'8I]. 
Neither   can  we   avoid   noticing   M.   PouquevUle^is  illxDerality 
with  respect  to  the  English,  and  his  determination  to  attribute 
the  silly  and  shabby  policy  which  marked  lord  Castlereagh^t 
ministry  to  the  evil  feelings  of  the  whole  nation.    We  are  fex 
from  attempting  the  apology  of  an  administration  whose  b^tiy> 
then  undiluted  by  the  subsequent  admixture  of  a  purer  ara 
brighter  ingredient,  has  left  a  lasting  stain  on  the  fair  fame  <^ 
our  country.    We  are  still  less  disposed  to  defend  the  politics  «f 
the  late  Ionian  government,  or  to  palliate  the  fraud  and  mal^nity 
of  many  of  the  agents  of  the  Levant  Company.     But  we  must 
vepeat   that   M.   rouqueville    displays    a    satisfaction    utterly 
Bnworthy  of  an  enlightened  philanthropist,  in  blackening  the  cha- 
raeter  of  the  English  people.    Yet  his  residence  in  the  Bast  must 
have  given  him  fiiU  opportunities  of  ascertaining  that  neither  the 
English  nation,  nor  the  British  ministry,  are  responsible  for  th€f 
dispositions  of  our  consular  agents  in  the  Levant.    They  are 
appointments  of  the  Turkey  Company,  and  considered  almost 
Ae  property  of  its  members  according  to  seniority.     We  blush 
at  the  charges  which  are  brought  against  the  ConsiJgjttiteal  of 
tiie  Morea,  by  M.  Pouqueville,  charges  UWhtfppily  JpBWsd  too 

]|^ol»iUe  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  Gteeks  and  EngttBfr- 
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mm,  juirtly  indignant  at  such  shamelesfl/ heartleM^  and  fearie^ 
fapaoity,  in  {»eying  upon  the  oppressed  and  purveying  for  the 
Mipiessor ;  but  we  cannot  perceive  any  argument  against  the 
British  character  deducible  irom  an  instance  so  rare  even  if  true. 
To  us  it  affords  only  an  additional  proof,  that  a  company,  uniting 
the  interests  of  greedy  individuals  with  the  security  of  an  irre- 
sponsible corporation,  should  no  longer  be  allowed  to  hold  th6f 
uncontrolled  patronage  of  consulates,  which,  though  considered 
by  us  as  mere  commercial  agencies,  are,  to  all  practical  pur- 
poses, important  posts  in  diplomacy,  fraught  with  countlesi 
opportunities  of  elevating  or  disgracing  our  national  character. 

Though  M.  Pouqueville  professes  to  begin  his  history  from  the 

year  1740,  the  details  are  few  and  meagre  till  we  approach  the 

period  of  his  residence  in  Albania.    The  particulars  respecting 

All  Pasha  are  prolix  beyond  all  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the 

entire  history ;  yet  they  are  so  wondrous  and  awful,  and  the 

cai^ful  collation  of  several  other  contemporaneous  accounts  has 

given  us  such  confidence  in  the  reality  of  all  the  horrors  related^ 

that  it  is  impossible  to  regret  their  insertion.     At  this  period  it 

is  salutary  to  peruse  the  atrocities  of  ferocious  tyranny.     It  iff 

not  enough  to  feel  our  cheeks  bum  when  we  read  of  persecution!. 

where  no  physical  torture  is  visible,  of  10,  20,  and  30  years  o€ 

bloodless  imprisonment,  awarded  for  the  crime  of  repining  at  the 

oppression  of  foreigners  ;  of  exiles  hunted  from  state  to  state,  tiljt 

all'EcHrepe  becomes,   like  the  Roman  Empire,  one  immense 

priiSbtfi     It  is  good,  in  this  age  of  acquiescence  in  evil,  and 

tal^-anoe  of  oppression,  to  gaze  with  the  mind's  eye  on  venerable 

priests  slowly  roasted  alive  ;  on  young  and  innocent  girls  buri^ 

up  to  the  throat  in  sand,  with  their  dark  and  dehcate  tresses 

steeped  in  honey  to  attract  the  stings  of  venomous  insects. 

Theaj^'iMPe  the  acts  of  matured  tyranny ;   the  gambols  of  royal 

iiedrB'^hen  their  teeth  and  claws  are  quite  grown.    When  fihal 

rebels  are  received  with  open  arms  at  the  Louvre,  it  is  good  to 

pertise  Ali's  incests  and  fratricides  ;  he,  at  least,  was  not  legiti« 

mate,  though,  when  Ghreece  was  in  the  first  infancy  of  her  young 

freedom,  there  were  not  wanting  peace-makers,  who  bade  her 

cjrown  that  most  horrid  of  all  recorded  monsters  on  earth,  on  the 

l^rdfffM  that  dny  sovereign-would  be  less  obnoxious  to  the  Holy 

^lliancie  than  a  republic.    The  history  of  Ali  Pasha  is  one  of  tte 

'^nftost  extraordinary  records  of  princely  crimes  in  existence,  and 

M.  Pouqueyille's  picture  is  not  more  highly  coloured  than  that  of 

^Fpsnchman  named  BatShf^lIe,  who,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  fled 

^Qi)p^  wealth  and  hdn6)v%^tp*  contumely  and  want,  because,  he 

^^afihjdiUjJic^  siu^Et  l;}ie  eight  of  the  dreadful  cruelties  daily 

One  of  Ali's  acts  of  playful  judicature  he  incide&tafly  dMcribee 
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as  having  witnessed  himself.  He  caused  the  hose,  «airl^'«ttd 
fingers  6?  ^veral  accused  persons  to  be  cut  off  mtkttuicnMH^ 
scissors,  and  Co  be  instantly  eaten  with  salt  by  the-stiffevttdl 
Yet  this  is  a  Pasha  under  whom  the  Greeks  are  -thougbfiifo 
have  enjoyed  rather  an  alleviation  of  misery.  -q^  \«  > 

^  -The  mmtiplied  horrors  committed  during  nearly  half^a/tMntorv 
by'Ali  Pasha  are  depicted  with  such  truth  and  power  ol^^pHiiML 
in^,  that  the  most  humane  reader  must  at  length  peruse^wtttt 
avidity  the  account  of  those  violent  deaths,  which  all  the  uidm*> 
duals  c^  this  race  of  demons  endured  ;  the  head  of  Ali,  i^iO'had 
been  previously  fired  on  and  desperately  wounded^  wa8,^b]t'«u4*' 
cessiW  blows,  severed  from  his  body  on  the  marble  steps'wihis 
Kiosk;  Mouktar  fell  pierced  by  balls,  struggUng,  li&e'^sdaK 
savage  brute,  to  the  last ;  Veli's  abject  tears  and  entreatieb 
afforded  a  fresh  instance  of  the  intimate  union  between)  the 
most  remorseless  cruelty  and  the  basest  cowardice.  Both  these 
savages  were  slaughtered  in  AnatoUa,  and  their  murderer -'was 
their  father's  assassin,  sultan  Mahmoud ;  assassin  and  nrarder^ 
since  they  had  all  three  surrendered  on  the  most  solemn  oialhMtf 
fiMTgiveness  ;  the  same  Mahmoud,  who  commenced  his  reigb  fay 
murdering  the  infant  son  of  his  brother,  and  by  throwing^fbar 
pregnant  sultanas,  enclosed  in  copper  vessels,  into  the  sea»-  ^ 

There  is  one  subject  alluded  to  m  all  these  publications, '  but 
more  particularly  dwelt  upon  by  M.  Pouqueville  :  a  genend 
charge  against  England,  repeated  in  many  different  modes  and 
supported  by  vanous  assertions,  of  having  in  this  sacred 
strumle  favoured  the  Turks.  We  love  to  flatter  ourselves  that 
M.  Pouqueville  has  too  greedily  given  ear  to  these  accusations. 
The  tone  in  which  he  introduces  them  is  that  of  a  person  pre- 
disposed to  welcome  any  charge  against  England.  TTbis 
appears  in  his  allusion  to  Congreve  rockets  and  Copenhagen, 
[vol.3,  p.  144;]  and  in  his  extremely  disingenuous  mode  of 
ringing  tne  changes  upon  **  Parga,  which  the  English  sold  to  the 
Turks, '  always  omittmg  to  state  that  the  proceeds  of  this  sale 
were  divided  among  the  Parguinotes.  In  one  place,  indeed,  he 
mentions  this,  but  insinuates  that  it  was  a  mock  sale,  though 
tile  Parguinote  valuation  was  notoriously  as  much  above,  as 
the  Turkish  was  below  the  real  value.  In  saying  thus  much, 
we  do  not  mean  to  pronounce  upon  the  policy  of  Europe  in 
ceding  the  continental  possessions  of  Venice.     We  give  up  the 


■♦■•■ 


•  Bacheville's  book,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  is  one  of  the  most  interesdng  pieces 
of  auto-biography  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and  one  of  the  moat 
striking  examples  of  three  .qualities  in  which  Frenchmen  are  generally  su- 
perior to  ail  other  nations,  elasticity  of  courage  under  prolonflj^UAlction, 
mitenitl  ailRibtion,  and  romaotie  te&derness  for  thdr  o^matrvflBEfetftfy' 
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rbmAsMok^t  the  English  consul  at  Patra«>  as  well  that  of,  the.laia 
guptinpinit  in  the  Ionian  islands ;  but  we  ca:^Jt  h^Eeyefi^{Mm 
Siiti^tnague;  assertion^  that  our  ambassador,  at  Cpiigtantin 

^Mhii^  betrayed  the  schemes  of  the  Greeks,  or  drew,  up  a  puoi 
of  operations  against  them ;  yet,  as  this  charge  has  now.  been 
Dcqpmtedi^in  several  publications,  and  is  disseminated. ithrai{gh 
Smr|>^  any.m^mber  moving  for  the  production,  before,  the 
Bouaeof  CommonSf  of  the  correspondence  connected  with  ouic 
inadiati(Hi,  would  afford  ministers  an  opportunity, of  clearing 

^  themselves  from  so  odious  a  charge.  It  would  have  been  better 
i£'<MAoPouqueville  had  shown  less  eagemesa  to.  diaj^y  his 
oitit^^oquence,  recount  his  own  heroism,  depreciate  Engliemd^ 
aaid  extol  the  Bourbons ;  and  he  need  not  have  called  the 
.Soffte^-  **  Le  teul  gouvemement  tyrannique.existant  an  dix  neu-« 
vi^me-si^cle/'  [vol.  2,  p.  495.]  He  might  have  spared  some 
aof^istical  justification  of  conduct,  in  the  Greeks,  which  it  is 
m9%t  to  leave  undefended :  e,  g.  on  their  destroying  the  mosques 
At't  Athens:  ''  Ces  repr^saiiles,  quoique  tardives,  n'en  etoient 

Sft'-^BUHns  legitimes  ;  car  il  etait  jiiste  que  tout  embl^e  .du 
sybometisme  dispariit  cPune  terre  autrefiis  V apanage  dM  Dieu 
incormu"  There  is  sometimes  too  much  research  after  ^ 
strange  but  worthless  thought,  as  about  apxn.  [vol.  3,  p.  161}^ 
or  a  display  of  vanity  not  sufficiently  veiled,  as  in  {>p.  194-5, 
vol.  2.  Still,  M.  Pouqueville's  history  is  an  entertaining,  acn 
count  of  the  most  strikmg  event  in  moaem  history.  The  secr^et 
springs  which  worked  the  destruction  of  Ali,  and  the  sparka 
which  fired  the  train  of  the  great  explosion  in  Greece,  are  laid, 
open  with  much  skill  and  minuteness. 

M^  RaffeneFs  second  volume,   being  a  mere    compilaticx}, 
possesses  less  interest ;  but  with  his  first  volume,  pubUshed 
in  182<1,  it  forms  a  tolerably  comprehensive  and  far  shorter 
account  of  Greece.     M.  Voutier's  work  has  furnished  valua« 
hie  materials  to  the  two  former,  but  its  present  value  is  thus 
diminished,    Mr.  Blaquiere's,  carelessly  as  it  is  written  and 
printed,   possesses    the    merit  of   simphcity  compared    with 
these  French  attempts  at  sublimity,  and  contains  much  matter 
on  a  small  surface.     M.  Fauriel's  book  is  charming;  plainly 
yet  ingeniously  written — ^free  from  bad  taste,  and  admirably 
Castrating,   not  only  the  curious  morceaux  of  poetry  which 
it    introduces,    but  the   national  traits  and  domestic    habits 
of   the    Greeks.      His  publication    is    one    of  peculiar   in- 
"terest,  and  he  has  executed  a  novel  undertaking  in  litera- 
ture, with  singular  delicacy  and  skill.    The  contrast  betwee^i 
iihe^  ):;c;fined    and    elegant  diction  .  of   the   "  Arguments  ?    in 
"which^j|y  has  enclosed  eveiy  sepiptfi.  and  the.  antique 

and  simple   beauties   of  these  Hlfle    pieces,   suggests  the 
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idea  of  daarsic  gems  rescued  from  ihe  dust  and   dftkiiM^ 
<tf  ages,   aiid    prettily  set    by  some  tastefiil  artist.      For 
Ifiiite  tlie  prose  which  M.  Fatiriel  has  added,  is  fike  ptir^ 
tnd  dielu^te  gold  work,  the  mountain  songs  themselt^  ttmf 
Re  compared  to  an  intarfio,  whose   lustre  is  tot,    indeed^ 
fieigfatened    by  a  high   degree  of  pohsh,  but  which  grOiWi 
mbre  and  more  beautinil  in  me  ejes  of  the  conndisseuif  tair  ht 
calculates  the  value  of  the  material,  and  perceives  how  de^p^ 
Ae  impression  has  been  engraved.    The  preliminary  diseofiivil^ 
will  be  found  not  only  useful,  but  necessary,  to  enabte  th^ 
Philhdlene  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  present  straggle 
hr  Uberty.    The  details  which  it  furnishes  concermn^  mi^ 
Armatolor  and  Klephtai,  establish  this  most  important  tru^h ; 
that  the  Greeks,  as  a  people,  never  have  submitted*  t6-  tht 
Ottoman  yoke ;  and  that  tneir  present  national  warforft  f fir  not 
an  occasional  insurrection ;  but  at  once  a  combination  and  ait 
extension  of  those  hostile  efibrts,  which  have  never  been  cjtrtt^ 
mtermitted. 

M.  Poucrueville  considers  the  Romaic  language  rather -ak  i 
distant  and  possibly  coeval  vernacular  corruption  of  the  pnmre 
tod  aifcient  Greek,  than  as  its  universal  and  sudden  successbf ; 
and  points  *  oui  many  interesting  analogies  between  the  public^ 
ftstivals  and  domestic  habits  of  the  ancient  and  t^e  nfodeini 
CFreeks.  We  are  disposed  to  push  this  theory  further;  atfd 
fkovLgh  the  contrast  between  the  Greeks  and  their  forefathen^ 
lias  fong  become  an  established  common-place  for  poets  and 
essayists,  we  liiust  confess  that  our  astonishment  has  been  ex^ 
cited  only  by  the  extraordinary  similarity  of  character  whidh 
tKe  nation  has  evinced  at  perioas  so  distant,  and  in  situations 
m  different.  If  all  bias  could  be  prevented,  if  the  anci^t 
Oreeks  could  be  examined  without  the  delusion  of  collegiate 
idolattry,  and  the  modem,  without  the  sting  of  riiercantite 
rivalry ;  so  much  admiration  would  be  taken  from  the  diare  of 
ttte  rormer,  and  added  to  that  of  the  latter,  that  the  chtcsni 
between  them  would  be  greatly  diminished.  We  should  sck>a 
find  that,  like  the  modem  Greeks,  the  ancient  were  deceitfbl 
and  turbulent;  prone  to  exaggeration,  and  often  regardless  of 
l^th ;  and  that  the  modern  are,  like  the  aiicient,  indti^trioui^ 
Bmve,  enterprising,  abstemious,  and  clever.  Surely,  this 
fi»t  of  virtues  ought  to  atone  for  the  corresponding  table  of 
vices,  in  the  opponents  of  Turkey,  as  it  has  clone  in  the  con- 
^erors  of  Persia.  If  no  nation  can  inspire  interest,  or  deserve 
compassion,  which  is  nbt  quiet,  plain  spoken,  and  simple ; 
certainly,  neither  ancient  ^r  modem  Greeks  are  entitled  to 
iimcfa appTObatiotfc;^^M||JpttSfras  in  almost  all  c^t^B^grd' 


(ttmdtadg  and  deduce  theories ;  as  of  <M  tiie  Alitemtir 
tml  artate  and  eloauent ;  the  Boeotian^  honest  and  stitpid ; 
80^  now;  the  mercnant  of  Ipsara  or  Hydra,  19  sagaciotMr, 
pofisfaed,  and  sceptical;  while  the  Arcadian  herdsman  19 
licra^;  simple^  and  credulous.  That  men  gifted  with  extraor^ 
dinarjr  natural  sharpness  of  intellect,  and  suffering  from  long 
oppression,  should  seldom  be  *'  good  simple  souls,''  must  be 
expected ;  but  in  those  relations  of  life  in  which  they  are  not 
deceived  and  outraged,  in  the  bosom  of  their  families,  iSxe 
GtbAb  are  fax  better  children  and  parents  than  their  forefathers  ; 
31^,  tiieir  female  population  is  more  distinguished  by  modesty. 

The  reader  wul  perhaps  be  at  first  disappointed  by  Ae 
bwrity,  and  the  almost  nakedness  of  the  poems  before  U9. 
He  must  remember  that  they  do  not  pretend  to  be  "  the 
Elegant  Extracts''  of  modem  Ureek  literature,  but  a  collection 
of  songs  written,  or  rather  uttered  without  premeditation  by 
uneducated  mountaineers,  and  that  these  mountain  blossomiS 
will  not  bear  analyzing  like  an  Anthology. 

They  are,  however,  generally  touching  in  their  subjects,  and 
extremely  interesting  and  ajflfectin^  by  the  deep  sincerity  and 
heartiness  of  their  tone.    Unlike  the  idle  productions  of  "  gen-* 
flemen  who  write  at  ease,''  and  whom  a  very  advanced  state 
of  civilization  produces  in  "  mobs,"  they  are  mostly  the  short 
and  vehement  expressions  of  a  single  burst  of  feeling.    They 
are,  indeed,  occasional  poems,  but  not  composed  on  such  occa^ 
sions  as  prompt  the  muse  of  imaginary  lovers  or  mercenary 
laureates.    The  death  of  a  chief  on  whom  the  fortunes  of  a  clan 
depend^ ;  the  devastation  of  an  assemblage  of  homes ;   the 
capture  of  an  intrepid  warrior ;  or  the  abduction  of  an  adored 
woman,—-»uch,    and  the  spirit-stirring  praises  of  Liberty,   of 
contempt  of  death,  denunciations  of  slavery,  or  lamentations 
over  suffering  and  oppression,  are  the  themes  which  inspiK 
the  modem  muse  of  Greece;  and,  being  such,  it  will  be  seen 
how  well  they  are  adapted  as  texts  for  the  valuable  comments  of 
the  translator,  who  has  taken  the  opportunity  of  illustrating,  by 
tiieir  means,  the  history  and  manners  of  the  nation.    Thus  the 
fragment  of  a  lamentation  on  the  death  of  Androutzos,  of 
Andrikos,  which  forms  the  20th  number,  serves  as  a  vehicle 
fbr  an  account  of  that  extraordinary  character,  as  interesting 
^s  it  is  instructive.      It  is  not  merely  his  romantic  adven* 
tures  which  ought  now  to  attach  such  peculiar  charms  to 
liig   name;    it  is  the  fact  of  his  being   the  firi^   Klephted 
^^ho  showed,  on  an  extensive  scale,  the  facility  of  beating 
"the  Turkish  barbarians  with  infi^jtot  forces.     After  the  de- 
sertion of  the  Moreotes,  in^  ^l^7^9HBfii^fiifi^<^tU^    seducers; 
-Androutzosi  whom  the  first  gleam  OrtHWM|  filJifduiu  faa4'  a^ 
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tcacted  from  Livaxlia^  was  left  with  300  PaUkars  exposed  to  the 
fuiy  of  the  combined  Turks  and  Arnauts.  Lulled  into  secui^ty. 
by  the  Pasha's  permission  to  quit,  with  all  his  bandji  the  More$t« 
(e.suddenly  found  his  passage  oyer  the  Jsthmus  barred  by  8 
OftflO'OOO  Turks,  entrenched  in  an  impregnable  post.  These, 
by  a  feigned  retreat  he  defeated ;  and  directed  his  march  we^r, 
ward^  in  the  hope  of  reaching  Patras  and  embarking  on  board, 
il^(^^. Ionian Te«^els.  Totally  enveloped  near  Vostitza  by  th^^ 
'l^liole  Tnrki^b,  army,  Androutzos  and  his  gallant  compaiuoiuK^ 
aj^^ady  exlu^usted  by  ten  days  of  fatigue  and  famine^  vafi^r, 
enduring  for  three  more  successive  days,  and  as  ^imy. 
Wghts,  the  incessant  attacks  of  renewed  assailants,  on  the 
fi^rth  morning  suddenly  fell  upon  the  enemy ;  and  thoudi 
several  Grecians  fainted  from  mere  hunger  on  the  iieljl  of  bs(t$^ 
he  dispersed,  with  the  loss  of  one  fourw  of  his  Uttle  band,  Hm^. 
whole  Turkish  multitude,  who  left  behind  the^m  upwards  of, 
^ee  thousand  dead,  and  a  camp  stored  with' botU  provisions 
and  plunder ;  of  which  only  the  former  were  touched  by  men 
|if]^  had  now  fasted  three  days.  He  embarked  at  Vostitza, 
^^^  succeeded  in  conveying  his  surviving  comrades  to  Prevesa; 
aj^  fated,  like  all  his  countrymen,  to  be  the  victim  of  that 
iffn^  and  persevering  credulitjr  with  which  they  have  ever 
plnog  to  the  deceitful  professions  of  Russia,  he  joined  the 
ihsunrection  which  the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  excited  in 
Spirus  in  1789,  and  Greece  being  as  usual  abandoned  by  her 
SJ^N^^veUan  ally,  Androutzos  a  second  time  took  refuge  in 
i^vesa,  till  landmg  at  Cattaro  on  his  way  to  St.  Petersburg,  he 
Vfw  given  up  to  Turkish  vengeance  by  Venice,  then,  as  ever, 
ti^  TOrmidaole  rival  of  Russia  in  political  treachery,  and 
l^i^urin^  hard  to  match  with  republican,  the  best  specimen  of 
inoiiarchical,  baseness.  Long  tried  in  the  Bagnio  or  Constan* 
t^Mple  by  etery  species  of  privation  and  suffering,  he 
indignantly  rejected  the  offers  of  promotion  and  liberty  which 
if^ere  made  to  procure  his  apostacy,  and  after  enduring  many 
more  vears  of  imprisonment,  in  spite  of  an  attempt  by  France, 
ijXil7^8,  to  procure  his  freedom,  he  died  of  the  plague  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century. 

t^l  Wehave  given  a  summary  of  this  tale,  not  for  the  singularity 
of  (Gredan  constancy,  Turkish  cowardice,  Russian  ingratitude, 
ai)4- Venetian  treachery,  four  truisms  in  the  history  of  the 
Levant,  but  that  we  might  remind  our  readers  of  the  striking 
aoincidence,  of  a  Turkish  army  having  been  surrounded  in  the 
preiaent  war  on  the  western  side  of  the  mountains  of  Phliasia, 
noaiiy  on  the  same  spot  where  Androutzos  accompUshed  his  deli*;* 
i<«eaiice,«  Iwt  whese.the[]iu<jtt|^  to  surrender^ -lyer^  de^ 
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Still,  more  interesting,  perhaps,  is  M.  I^auriers  ac^unt  of  tho 

Souliots.    Tlie  ample  details  of  their  achievendenta  which.  M. 

Pouaneville  furnishes,  are  necessarily  scattered  over  the  surfiEboe  of 

his  ioar  volumes,  and  so  interspersed  among  deeds  of  equal 

gallantry,  and  still  greater  importance,  that  it  is  difficult  to  com* 

bine  in  our  recollection  all  the  detached  particulars  conceriding 

this  wonderful  tribe.  Those  who  may  remember,  in  Eton's  Survey, 

that  the  Souliots  were,  in  1799,  thought  important  allies  by 

Russia ;  who  have  seen  them  throughout  M.  Pouqueville*s  work, 

considered  as  the  most  formidable  enemies  of  Ali  Pasha ;  who  have 

watched  them  during  twelve  years  (1792  to  1803)  baffling  the 

efibrts  and  braving  the  fury  of  the  Albanian  Phalaris;  and,,  in 

]603,  menaced  to  be  crushed  by  the  whole  weight  of  the  Ottoman 

Bmpiie — sternly  reject  every  summons,  however  sweetened  by 

tiromises^  and  perish  victims,  not  of  overwhelming  force,  but  of 

me  basest  treachery — ^will  peruse  with  amazement  the  statis* 

tical  sketch;  wi<^  which  M.  Fauriel  opens  his  memoir,    llie 

Tetrachorion,  or  four  original  villages  of  Kako-Souli,  Avarikos, 

Samoniva,  and  Kiapha,  and  the  Heptachorion,  or  seven  smaU 

colonies,  which  were  established  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 

contained  altogether  5000  inhabitants,  so  that,  when  all  the 

male  inhabitants,  from  childhood  to  decrepid  age,  had  taken 

arms  for  the  defence  of  their  country,  on  no  occasion  could 

they  wield  above  1,500  sabres. 

To  render  credible  the  high  career  of  this  morally  great  and 
glorious  republic,  and  fill  up  to  the  mind's  eye  the  chasm  betweein 
Its  means  and  its  achievements,  we  must  remember  that  iti) 
citizens  were  all  heroes,  and  in  the  habit  of  returning  answers 
like  these, "  To  Ali  threatening  to  slaughter  twenty-four  hostageii : 
**  Pasha — these  twenty-four,  added  to  seventeen  already  smin, 
^wiU  make  forty-one  victims  sacrificed  for  oi^r  country.  It  is 
iBvorth  more ;"  from  a  poor  Souliot  to  Ali  feebly  tempting  him, 
-with  eight  hundred  purses,  only  to  withdraw  from  Souli: 
•*  Viaier,  I  would  not  sell  a  single  pebble  of  my  rugged  country 
£or  all  thy  gold ;''  from  Tzavellas  to  the  same  tyrant  deeply  try* 
inff  his  fortitude  with  the  promised  life  of  his  unprisoned  son  t 
*'  My  child  is  either  willing  to  die  for  Souli,  or  unfit  to  live.**^ 

There  was  not  a  man  in  Souli,  who  would  not  have  answered 

^  summons  to  submit,  like  the  monk  Samuel,  when  seated  on  a 

chest  of  gunpowder,  which  he  concluded  his  speech  by  firing^: 

*•*  Those  who  value  life  as  I  do,  have  no  fear  of  viziers !      Thera 

^was  not  a  woman  who  would  not  have  (shall  we  say  achieved^  or) 

perpetrated  the  dreadful  deed  of  Zalongos,  where  sixty  fugitive 

Soaliot  women,  mostly  young  and  beautifiil,  and  holding  Aeix 

cbildren  in  their  arms,  or  by  thehaQA»>«commenced  the  national 

<iaucfi  called  Romaika  by  the  side  ^,  A^i«tipc^^>im4»^a»i^ndl 
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«M)ioaielied  ik%  hmk,  spru&g  successively  into  the  unfaduxn- 
ftMe  abyss/  The  vrfyAe  female  population  of  Sonli  attempted 
to  imitate  this  desperate  act  of  patriotism,  and  one  hundfed 
and  sixty  succeeded  in  throwing  themsehres  firom  a  high  rode 
into  ihe  Achelous. 

When  the  ^w  surviving  Souliots,  -ivho  yet  fight  under  tiM 
bann«E«  of  Greece,  remember  how  th^  mothers  w&pe,  after  t 
s^etai^ilmi(esty»  driven  by  inevitable  and  approaching  tortora 
t&  s^eh  melitiis  of  escape,  Can  we  wonder  that  they  at  fint 
showt^«^^heln^tes  fierce  and  merciless  rictors  ? 

The  very  phrases  of  the  SouUots  marked  utter  fearlessness. 
Their  favourite  playful  toast,  icaX^  /ioXv|3St,  **  to  a  good  ball ;" 
the  word  afay&pi,  or  **  Tictim,"  applied  to  the  corpse  of  one  slain 
in  battle,  and  ^pot^tfii,  *'  a  thii^  burst,"  to  a  carcase  previoasly 
wasted  by  illness,  showed  an  idea  of  shame  attached  to  a  peace* 
ful,  and  of  glory  to  a  martial  death.  Such  men,  if  not  indestruc* 
tiWe,  were  fit  i^ast  lUTincible. 

A  service  roight  be  rendered  to  the  cause  of  Greece,  and  to 
the  interests  6f  literature,  by  a  translation  of  the  Ghreek 
popular  songs.  It  must  not,  however,  be  executed,  like  M. 
Fauriel's,  in  prose ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  should  be  decorated 
with  every  advantage  and  ornament  which  can  be  added  by 
metre  and  even  rhyme.  Not  that  we  mean  to  find  fault  witn 
M.  FaurieFs  method  :  it  is  usual  in  France  to  publish  prose 
translations  of  the  bestancient  poets;  and,  indeed,  the  French  lan- 
guage is  but  little  adapted  to  poetical  translation  Many  of  the 
Klephtic  songs  being  rather  curious  than  beautiful,  all  of  them 
unrhymed,  and  the  length  of  each  line,  fifteen  syllables,rendering 
it  difficult  to  compress  the  sense  within  twelve  syllables,  we  can 
hardly  blame  M.  Fauriel  for  resorting  to  an  easy  mode  of  trans- 
lation already  common  in  France.  In  England  a  prose  transla^ 
tion  of  verse  would  gjive  an  idea  of  something  hasty  and  slovenly, 
as  well  as  of  too  bigoted  a  confidence  in  the  oeauty  of  the 
original  and  the  grace  of  the  translation,  which  thus  ventured  to 
disdain  the  mechanical  attraction  of  metre.  In  English  they 
ou^ht  even  to  have  the  benefit  of  rhyme,  for  its  charm  arises 
quite  as  much  from  the  mind  as  the  ear,  and  is  intellectual  as 
well  as  sensual ;  for  which  Madame  de  Stael  gives  us  a  reason, 
as  fanciful  as  it  is  true :  '*  Rhyme  (we  quote  m>m  memory)  est 
Pimage  de  I'esperance  &  du  souvenir.  Un  son  nous  en  fait 
desirer  un  autre,  &  quand  il  vient  il  nous  rappelle  celui  qui  Ta  pre- 
c6d6."  We  venture  to  quote  three  of  these  Klephtic  songs  in 
the  original,  as  a  specimen  to  the  curious  linguist  of  the  Romaic 
commonly  spoken,  and  we  have  subjoined  translations  which 
may  convey  to  the  generfdnreader  some  idea  of  the  ton^  which 
these  mountain  stniiis  btiMhe. 
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To  us  th^  16  aomsthine  very  piciufieeqM  in  the  eiioeumstances 
here  connected  witb  an  old  Kle^Jites  on  the  pointof  dyinga  natural 
(or  to  that  turbulent  race  we  might  almoBt  say  an  unnatural)  death ; 
his  prete^  for  sending  away  the  children^  lest  they  should  disturb 
his  simple  yet  solemn  investiture  of  his  successor ;  and  the  natural 
manner  in  which  his  uncultiv^tedi  and  unffQvemed  mind  wanders 
from  a  brief  and  form^  demand  of  a  coniessor  to  half  delirious 
dreams  of  striking,  even  in  his  ample  graye«  ^  jtbf^  Mo^^^^oi  who 
may  profane  its  sanctity,  and  to  more  foiat  affid  taP^  ,femem* 
brances  of  the  ven^  bNeauties  ojf  the  world  whioh  ha  is  labout  to 
leave.  The  reader  must  bear  in  mind  the  construction  of  a  Greek 
tomb^  not  unlike  a  small  chamber,  in  which  tiie  body  it  laid  in  an 
open  coffin,  and  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Klephtoi.  These  are 
either  Greeks  whose  ancestors  taking  refuge  in  the  mountains 
when  the  Turks  first  conquered  the  country,  have  transmitted  to 
them  hereditary  persecution  and  liberty ;  or  Armfitoloi  (a  sort  of 
Grecian  ii^litia,  originally  established  in  Thessaly,  armed  for 
their  own  protection,  and  recognized,  though  always  suspected, 
by  the  Turkish  authorities)  who  have  been  driven  by  oppressigo^ 
to  join  their  brethren  on  the  mountains,  and  become,  like  them« 
guerillas.  Every  thing  relating  to  the  Klephtai  and  Arm^tploi 
ougbt  to  be  now  doubly  interesting,  since  tneir  institutions  pre* 
served,  through  the  long  darkness  of  Grecian  suffering,  the 
vestal  flame  of  liberty,  and  their  hardy  bands  have  principally 
contributed  tp  swell  the  Greek  armies. 

0  TA*OS  TOY  AHMOY. 

"  ^{tpTB,  waiSia  fiov,  '<r  to  v^povt  ypmil  va  t^ar  aTT^t/^f . 
Kql  aif  /iatfiwp&i^Ti  fi  avpjjuj  KaOov  iou)  Kovra  jnov* 
Na  !  T  Sp/iard  fJtQV  0o/acac,  va  ^aai  icaTrcravoc' 
Kal  <r«c>  iraiSiQ.  fiov,  wapne  to  £/oi}/iQV  (nra$l  fiov, 
Ilpamva  KoxpeTB  icKaSia,  arptoari  fiov  va  Kadr^atf), 
Kal  0l/9re  rov  frv€Vfcartic6v  va  fi  l^OfioXoynay' 
Na  Tov  alirtj  ra  KplfiUTa  Sera  "^w  Kafiuffiiva' 
Tgiavra  )(p6vC  afiapTwXoCf  k  tTicoffi  i\(bj  j^I^tij^' 
Kai  Tcupfi  fi  ^9e  Oivarog,  ical  0lX&i  v  airaiOavw* 
Ka/JLPTB  TO  Kipovpt  fiov  TrXoTv,  xpriXov  va  yivy, 
No  ariK  opOog  va  TroXe/uw,  ical  StwXa  va  yefitZto, 
Kt'  inrb  to  fiipo^  to  Sb^  a^9<rr€  wapaBvpi,, 
Ta  xeXiSovcet  va  'p^covrai,  Ttiif  avoi^iv  vk  ^ipovv^ 
Kal  r^  ki^vim.  rhv  KuXhv  M^nv  vd  /ui  fia9alvovv*^ 

THB  TOMB  OF  THE  KLEPHTES. 

Pariness  draw  near,  and  day  was  ftding  &at, 
Like  death  and life^  whenlDemos iqpoka hislast 
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'^  Leave  me  awlule^  my  children  !«>4ieiioey  andWng 

Our  draught  for  evening  froin  the  crystal  q^cing ; 

My  brother's  8on>  Lampsakis !  come  and  wear 

These  arms— 4ny  arms—henceforth  be  chieftain  hnre*- 

My  comrades,  take  my  now  forsaken  sword— 

Cut  me  green  boughs,  and  let  its  blade  afford 

Once  more  a  couch  to  rest  its  weary  lord ! 

Call  me  a  priest—to  whom  I  may  confess 

All  my  past  errors— would  the  list  were  less** 

A  Klephtes  long !  ah  Armatolos  longer. 

Terror  of  Turks«-but  now  the  foe  is  stronger*- 

'Tis  Death !— iprepare  my  tomb— but  broad  and  high  I    .    . 

When  o'er  it  sounds  the  Moslems'  battle-cry. 

Let  me  have  space  to  raise  my  mouldering  cone. 

Appall  with  death,  yet  strike  with  living  force ! 

And  leave  one  crevice^-where  the  rustling  wing 

Of  swallows  and  of  nightingales  that  sing 

The  lovely  May,  may  tell  me  when  'tis  Spring !" 

The  English  Iambic,  admitting  only  five  feet,  neither  allows 
of  translating  line  for  line,  nor  gives  the  wild  character  (tf  the 
original  measure ;  but  we  have  chosen  it  here  as  suiting  better 
the  tone  of  renose  and  solenmity  than  the  ortxoi  woktrtxpL 
virhich  the  Greeks  use  indiscriminately  and  without  anyregwl 
to  the  subject. 

O  eANATOS  TOY  lOTH. 

^riK6vOfiai  voXif  raxva,  Sv  wpaig  Scrov  va  0l^y» 
ni/>v(u>  vBpbv  Koi  vtfiofuii,  vipov  va  *^aypwrvfi<rw. 
Ta  ?r6i}ice'  aKOvtjj  ical  fioovrovv,  Koi  rcug  6^Bicug  koI  rpfZcvv* 
Kai  ra  yiaraKia  tmv  icket^Cfv'  tcKalyovv  rhv  Kamravov. 
**  Via  !  ai}K  airavto,  ^Iwrri  jnov,  Koi  /lc»|  fiapea  KOifiaaac 
Mac  vX&Kwatv  ri  wayavia,  O(kovv  va  fiag  j3a/»l<rovv."— 
It  va  aaq  Vw,  fjuopl  TraeSca^  Kavfiiva  iraXXi}fca/t>«a ; 
^apiJMKBpov  rh  Xapioaa,  wiKpov  koI  rb  fioXOfii. 
Tpafiari  }it  va  ariKijDUU),  fioATB  fxe  va  KaOfitrcjf 
Kai  flilpTB  fiov  yXvKov  Kpacrl  va  tticJ,  Kal  vet  ^^Bixfit^p 
Na  Vol  rpayovcia  dXijiepa  ical  Trapairov$fiiva' 
Na  fiuovv  w  i//nXa  fiovvaf  Kal  «roi^c  X^^^P^^^  ^^^  t^ictOVC* 
IIoO  vat  ra  arupa  wpofiara,  koI  to,  wax^a  icptapia  !" 

lOTIS  DYING. 

I  rose  at  early  moming«-two  hours  before  t'was  day, 

I  wash'd  me  in  the  streamlet,  to  drive  my  sleep  away, 

I  heard  the  beedii-trees  murmur— -I  saw  the  pine-trees  bend. 

Where  Klephtai  mourned  in  anguish  their  captain  and  their  Mend. 

Up !  up,  lotis,  rouse  thee,  thy  £reams  are  dark  and  long. 

The  foemen  have  surprised  ui^  aqd  round  our  haunts  th^y  tlmmg. 
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How  shall  I  ^peak^  inj  children !  my  brave  and  fidthfiil  onei, 
Thas  wound  is  mo(rtal<-4mming,  the  balUtom  ennenl  nms. 
Help — ^let  me  rise— end  place  me  on  my  accustomed  wnX, 
And  let  me  dnnk  unoensured^  my  country's  vintage  sweet. 
And  songs  of  plaintive  sadness^  in  plaintive  tones  repeat^ 
Would  I  were  on  the  mountains,  amidst  the  forests'  hold  I 
Where  the  free  herds  are  wandering,  by  shepherds  uncontxoU'fl 

TOY   STEPriOY. 

K  av  ra  Stpjitvta  roitpKC^Vy  rk  wgpav  *A/o/3<fV(rfc>    ' 
*0  J^fpyiog  etvew  t^wvravhg,  natrASt^  civ  \pv^H» 
OiTov  )(tovtliovv  TO,  ^ovva,  ToipKOVQ  fiij  TT/obcricvvoSjUCV* 
nafiiv  va  XijAepiii^ioiniv,  Sttou  ^i»}\mZovv  aCkoi 
^aig  yjipaiq  cricXapqi  KaroiKOVv^  ^oitg  Kafiwovg  fji  toJc  ToiJpicOVCf 
Xwpat^  XayKoSia  k  iprifiiaig  exovv  ra  waXkviKapia. 
Jlapa  fii  TovpKOvgj  pi  aripid  Ka\yrr€pa  va  '?oi;/uev. 

STERGHIOS. 

THeT  the  Turks  and  Albanians,  our  passes  may  hold, 
par  Sterghios  will  scorn  them,  tho'  many  and  bold ; 
And  as  long  as  the  snows  on  the  mountains  shall  be, 
Tjf^  Ifre  live  with  the  wolves,  we  will  live  to  be  free, 
T^  towns,  and  the  plains  are  the  home  of  the  slave 
Where  they  herd  with  their  mussulman  tyrants— the  brave 
Have  their  cities  in  rocks,  cliffs,  and  solitudes,  so 
We  will  dwell  among  beasts^^but  with  infidels — No ! 

M.  Fauriel  is  naturally  a  partial  patron  to  the  language 
of  whose  poetry  he  is  one  of  the  first  and  best  interpreters ; 
and  we  agree  with  him  in  thinking  that  it  is  a  great  error  to 
suppose  the  modem  Romaic  a  barbarous  corruption  of  ancient 
Greek ;  but  he  g6es  much  farther  than  this  in  describing  the 
Romaic  language  as  :•— "  Ayant  un  fond  aussi  homogdne  et 
plus  riche  que  I'AUemand,  etant  aussi  clair  que  le  Frangais^ 
plus  souple  que  Tltalien,  et  plus  harmonieux  que  TEspagnoI ; 
d  ne  lui  manque  rien,  pour  6tre  regards  des  &  present  conmie 
la  plus  belle  lansue  de  ('Europe ;  et  e'en  est  indubitablement  la 

Cus  perfectible.    And  we  believe  that  some  of  our  first  linguists 
ive  expressed  themselves  in  terms  nearly  fts  strong  on  the 
beauties  of  this  neglected  language. 

There  is  certain]^  some  difference  between,  "  It  has  rained 
Ml  day  and  snowed  all  night ;"  and  this  compact  and  harmo* 
Uous  line  of  a  wild  Souliot  song  :— • 

]Kough  with  respect  to  harmony,  or  the  adaptation  of  many 
ifierent  sounds,  the  classical  e&r  is  wounded  by  the  substitu- 
on  of  the  universat  Romcic  ee,   for  the  many  vowels  and  ? 

yot,  II.— W.  R',  M 
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diphthongs  which^  in  our  pronimciation,  sem  to  save  iOieieilt 
Greek  from  tiie  cloying  sametiess  of  the  Italian  ^  yet  ihe  xM 
equivoque  of 

ip\iTai  Alyeofcoc  iroXefiog  Kiie  Xoijtioc  ^jtt*  avrcj^ 
the  Latin  "  hjrper'*  for  vwBp,  aM  '^iEgceum**  for  Acywov,  &c. 
entitle  us  to  suppose  that  the  ancient  vowels  and  diphthongs 
were  varied  to  the  eye  rather  than  to  the  ear.  The  ch,  by  which 
X  was  rendered,  seems  to  mark  a  gutturality  and  aspiration  then 
as  now ;  y^hile  the  present  pronunciation  of  the  y,  hke  otir  y>  of 
which  we  do  npt  see  such  obvious  proofs  in  ancient  Oreek/  is 
manifestly  9^  softening  down  of  the  sound. 

M.  FauriePs  vindication  of  the  modem  Greeks^  inhis  "  Discours 
JPfeliminaire/'  is  able  and  eloquetit ;  but  he  overrates  the  number 
of  the  "  restes  certains^  restes  vivants,  de  Fancien  peuple/'  when 
he  calculates  them  at  seven  or  eight  millions.  Pertufeier,  in 
his  account  of  Bosnia,  which  contains  many  interesting  par- 
ticulars concerning  the  Turkish  empire,  ana  is,  in  fact,  only 
the  first  part  of  a  description  of  Tilrkey,  estimates  all  thos^ 
who  have  any  claim  to  be  called  Greeks  at  only  four  millions 
and  a  half.  To  make  it  any  thing  like  seven  millions,  we  musjt 
include  the  descendants  of  apostatized  Greeks  ;  and  this  is  a 
subject  too  painful  to  invite  and  too  vague  to  admit  calculation^ 

M.  Fauriers  style  is  peculiarly  good.    His  simplicity  is  truly 
refreshing  after  the  perpetual  parade  of  M.  Pouquevdle ;  who 
seems  to  have  made  an  oath  never  to  tell  us  any  thing  jplainly, 
and  whose  concluding  dedication  of  his  work  to  the  Muse  of 
History,  coupled  with  his  claim  to  some  of  the  olive  which 
crownied  Herodotus,  is  of  a  piece  with  its  general  bombast  and 
pedantry.     M.  P.*s  information  is  remarkable,  and  his  details 
most  entertaining ;   but  he  always  adopts  the  longest  possible- 
iaode  of  narration.     Every  character  makes  speecnes  pro  and 
^on  on  every  occasion;   and  the  author  seems'  always  more; 
drixious  to  show  how  well  he  can  write,  than  how  well  the  Greeks^ 
have  fought.     In  contrast  with  this  foreign  charger,  pavnn^^ 
and  prancing,    and  so  getting  on  slowly,  is  Mr.  BlaquieYe?' 
lin^howy   action  j    but  thougn    he    goes    near    the    gfbuhd' 
arid   often  ^stumbles,    he  trots  on  at  a  good  pace ;  his  thiii' 
volume  comprises  most  of  what  is  requisite  to  be  kn6wn  about^ 
Greece.     If,    however,    he  will  introduce   classical  allusions 
He  must  be  more  careful  to  ensure  their  correctness.  ;  Stidh. 
mistakes  as  Acheron  for  Achelous,  the  ancient  name  of  the 
Aspropptamos  cannot  be  fairly  charged  to  the  printer ;  while  ira 
seeing  Thermopylse  invariably  spelt  "  Thermopoly,'*  we   ar^ 
shocked  by  such  an  inaccuracy  in  a  name  whose  gk^  has  been 
alp#id^oubledby4;hf«e  tHumphant  Tietorie»  of  the  dt^endaflti^ 
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^0f  Leonidas.  OoU€M)aial  vulgarising  too,  such  as  "  laying'*  for 
^'  lying/'  must  be  discarded,  as  well  as  the  more  venial  error  of 
"  Mussulmen"  for  Mussulmans ;  and  a  habit  of  spelling  Greek 
words  in  the  Italian  fashion,  substituting  two  z's  for  tne  r^  or 
-rl^  as  Tripolizza  for  Tripolitza.  There  are  some  false  thoughts 
4oo,  aswell  as  false  prints,  which,  we  could  wish  to  see  ccht- 
reeled.  When  Mr.  blaquiere,  in  reference  to  the  Greek  loan 
^  800,000/.  lately  raised  in  London,  tells  us  that  the  smallest 
island  in  the  j£gean  has  resources  equal  to  the  repayment  of 
such  a  soiB  ;  it  seems  as  if  he  was  caricaturing  an  assertion  in  his 
fbimer  work,  that  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  Greek  soil  belonged 
to  the  Greek  government.  .  We  believe,  that,  in  the  event  of 
tranqufllitv  being  established,  the  sale  of  the  seven-eighths  of 
Oreece^  which,  being  Turkish  property,  has  been  confiscated  to 
the  state,  would  produce  a  sum  many  times  larger  than  800,000/*; 
and  that,  with  tne  exception  of  Sweden,  there  is  no  European 
country  where  the  mortgage  bears  so  small  a  proportion  to 
the  vaiiie  of  the  estate ;  where  the  national  debt  is  so  light 
compared  with  the  national  resources. 

M.  Voutier's  work   has    furnished   materials  to    both  M. 
Pduqueville  and  M.  Raffenel,  and  nearly  every  fact  in  his  book 
may  oe  found  transplanted  into  the  others;   but  it  is  still  of 
great  importance,  because,  like  the  work  of  M.  Bacheville  to 
which  we  before  alluded,  it  is  the  testimony  of  an  officer  and  a 
inan  of  honour  to  things  which  he  himself  saw.    When  the 
Turks  are  represented,  by  mere  compilers  of  history,  as  roasting 
their  prisoners  alive,  the  reader  is  disposed  to  doubt,  not  the 
veracity,  but  the  correctness,  of  the  historian,  because  it  is  more 
likely  that  a  fact  which  we  receive  at  perhaps  the  third  «r 
fourtn  hand  should  have  been  exaggerated,    than  that  even 
Turks  should  be  in  the  habit  of  deliberately  roasting  alive  men 
guilty  only  of  being  captured.      M.  Voutier,  without  decla* 
mation  or  even  surprise,  incidentally  tells  us,  in  a  plain  -ac- 
count of  a  skirmish  before  Tripohtza,  where  his  party  lost  a 
man,  taken  prisoner,  that   he  was  roasted  alive  before  their 
gres.     After  this,  why  should  we  question  those  narrations  of 
Itirkisfr  atrocities  which  are  scattered  throughout  the  workg 
before  us  ?   Why  should  we  any  longer  doubt  that  the  Turkish 
armies  are  in  the  habit  of  murdering  hordes  of  unresisting  or 
^en  friendly  peasants,  that  their  heads  may  pass  at  Con- 
stantinople for  those  of  foes  slain  in  battle.     Four  ship  loads 
were  thus  sent  from  Wallachia,  after  the  betrayal  of  George  of 
Olympus,   by  the  Archbishop   of    Kourani,    in  Seco  ;     the 
C&pitan   Pasha,    returning  from  his  expedition  a^inst    the 
Worea  wWiout  any  trophies,  procured  a  supply  of  headj  foe 
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his  triumphal  entry  into  Constantinople^  by  severing  them 
from  the  tranquil  peasantry  around  the  Dardanelles,  with  the 
same  indiifference  with  which  we  should  lay  in  a  stock  of  fresh 
provisions.  M.  Pouqueville  [vol.  3,  p.  636]  states  Paraxia  to 
nave  been  at  once  depopulated  by  this  expedient.  The  governr 
ment  orders  for  the  destruction  of  the  whole  population  of  Scio, 
the  murder  of  all  males  above  8  years  old  in  Samos,  the  .ofEcial 
injunctions  to  "  calcine ''  the  Morea;  and  the  repeated  proposals 
to  exterminate  the  entire  Greek  nation,  show  the  extent  of 
Turkish  cruelty.  Those  who  wish  to  study  its  minutia  may 
read  the  account  of  the  tortures  inflicted  conjointly  on  Timo- 
theus  and  Helena.    [Pouq.  vol.  3,  p.  176.] 

We  believe  the  appalling  picture  given  of  the  Court  of  Ali 
Pasha,  to  be  a  lair  specimen  of  the  conduct  of  Turkish 
viceroys ;  and  the  universal  system  of  poisoning  and  parricide 
which  prevailed  throughout  his  family,  to  be  the  natural  result 
of  polygamy,  by  which  the  nearest  and  dearest  ties  are 
prevented  from  securing  one  human  being  from  the  capricious 
extremes  of  a  Mussulman  grandee's  lust  or  cruelty. 

The  reader  who  follows  with  M.  Pouqueville  the  course  of 
All's  crimes,  sees  him  slowly  roast  alive  the  governor  of  Cor- 
movo,  surprised  on  the  faith  of  an  armistice  ;  and  successively 
slaughter,  in  violation  of  treaties,  the  inhabitants  of  Vonitza,  St. 
Basils  and  Prevesa ;  starve  to  death  the  hostages  of  Kardiki 
arid  the  bey  of  Avlona  ;  behead  Mustapha,  pasha  of  Del  vino ; 
slaughter,  by  the  agency  of  negro  mutes,  the  gypsies  whom  he  had 
employed  to  drown  the  Odalisks,  involuntary  accomplices  of  his 
incest  with  his  son  Veli's.  wife  ;  prostitute  nis  sister  Chainitza 
to  her  husband's  murderer  Sohman,  as  his  stipulated  and  instant 
reward,  and  make  his  own  wife  Emine  unconsciously  lure  her 
father  into  the  fangs  of  his  executioner,  the  Roumili-Vali-Cy — , 
reading  such  things, he  must  im?igine  himself  to  be  perusing  some 
wild  eastern  fiction ;  yet  these  are  the  natural  results  of  des- 
potism, unchecked  by  responsibility  or  religion.  When  he 
witnesses  the  tenderness  of  female  nature  perverted  ;  and  sees 
Ali's  mother  Khamcho  take  away  by  poison  the  life  of  one,  the 
health  and  reason  of  another  of  her  husband's  sons,  close  her 
days  by  the  murder  of  a  third,  and  a  testamentary  devotion  of 
the  Gardikiotes  to  destruction  for  an  affront  offered  her  by  their 
fathers  ;  when  he  beholds  All's  sifter  Chainitza  rivalling  even 
such  a  mother  in  guilt,  and  with  her  own  hands  npping 
open  an  attendant  whom  she  suspected  of  bearing  within 
her  an  unborn  Gardikiote ;  disseminating  the  plague  to  draw  off 
public  animadversion ;  poisoning  her  nearest  relatives,  and  ex- 
piring in  the  midst  of  braspbemieg  against  heavew,  and  impreca- 


**. 
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.tiionsnipon  those;  whom  she  too  bequeathed  to  Ali  as  posthu- 
moua  victiins---€tll  this  will  strike  him  as  some  imagined  con- 
trast to  his'  youthful  and  poetical  ideas  of  a  Turkish  Leila.  It  is 
the  result  of  that  unintellectual  existence  which  must  be  either 
a  dull  calm>  or  a  destructive  storm;  and  of  the  rivalry  and 
tyranny  which  spring  from  the  kindred  institutions  of  slavery, 
concubinage^  ana  polygamy;  and  which  tend  to  sow  and  cherish 
even  in  female  bosoms,  the  basest  and  most  ferocious  feelings. 
In  fact  the  moral  superiority  of  the  Greeks  over  the  Turks  is 
still  more  striking  in  domestic  than  in  public  life ;  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  Turks  in  office  approach  nearer  to  our 
conception  of  demons,  and  have  succeeded  better  in  creating 
around  them  a  hell  upon  earth  than  any  other  class  of  human 
beinffs. 

We  have  perused  these  volumes,  not  merely  with  interest, 
but  with  almost  breathless  anxiety ;  from  the  conviction  that, 
novel  and  unprecedented  as  is  this  glorious  war,  nothing  but  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  its  past  details  can  authorize  even  a  con- 
jecture as  to  its  result.     Its  nearest  historical  parallel  is  the  war 
which  was  carried  on  by  Amurath  and  Mahomet  II,  against 
Scanderbeg;    and  the  result  of  that  struggle  would   hardly 
render  us  sanguine,  since,  with  the  death  oi  their  hero  expired 
the  hopes  of  tne  Epirotes,  all  of  whom,  except  the  Montenegrins, 
ultimately  submitted  to  the  Turkish  yoke.     If  our  hopes  were 
founded  only  on  the  courage  and  the  despair  of  the  Greeks, 
lofty  as  that  courage  has  shown  itself,  and  deep  as  that  despair 
must  be,  after  the  ferocity  with  which  the  war  has  been  all 
along  conducted  by  the  rorte,  and  the  terrible  justice  with 
which  the  Greeks  at  first  retaliated,  we  should  think  of  the 
fate  of  Iskander's  brief  kingdom,  and  despair.     Happily  the  in- 
capacity of  the  Turkish  government  is  a  better  security  for  suc- 
cess, than  the  activity  and  the  desperation  of  their  enemies. 
The  Turks  have  continued  to  degenerate  even  from  their  brutal 
ancestors,  and  in  warfare  they  are  as  much  below  the  Moslems 
'V^ho  conquered  Hungary,  as  in  all  moral  attributes  they  are  be- 
neath the  average  standard  of  human  infirmity.     Not  content 
Avith  nursing  a  tew  sparks  of  revolt  into  one  wide  conflagration  ; 
not  satisfied  with  forcing,  by   unprovoked  massacres,    perpe- 
t^rated  for  the  vague  object  of  terror,  all  the  wavering  and  timid 
to  join  their  brethren,  they  have  from  the  very  beginning  con- 
ducted their  attacks  on  principles  admirably  calculated  to  en- 
sure their  failure,  and  tnis  in  spite  of  wiser  counsels  which 
these  French  publications  assert,  we  trust  falsely,  to  have  been 
given  by  Englishmen.     The  pride  of  the  Ottoman  armies  is 
their  numerous  and  magnificent  cavalry ;  and  the  two  attrac- 
tions of  plunder  or  Qsgjpjoization  to  be  obtained^  victorious  or 
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yanquished,  in  a  campaign  against  infidels,  always  enable  th^ 
sultan  to  send  into  the  field  an  immense  body  of  motinted 
feudatories  in  their  several  degrees  of  Beys,  Agas,  Aiatts^  Zahus, 
and  Timariots.  These,  however  formidable  in  the  vast  anfi 
herbaceous  basin  of  Hungary,  are  nearly  unavailable  among 
the  mountains  of  Greece.  Rushing  forward  in  tumultuouts 
and  crowded  masses,  without  the  previous  formation  <yf  ft 
single  d6p6t  of  provisions  upon  their  route;  often  without 
advanced  parties  to  reconnoitre,  and  always  without  thfe 
precaution  of  occupying  the  strong  postis  in  their  rear,  this 
gorgeous  Mussulman  Pospolite  may  be  said  to  press  on  to 
the  great  slaughter-house  of  the  Morea,  with  the  brutal  blind- 
ness of  goaded  buffaloes.  The  destruction  of  the  Seraskier 
Mouhamet  Drama  All's  army,  in  his  expedition  into  the  Morea, 
is  the  most  striking  specimen  of  this  invariable  fate  of  all  the 
armies  which  the  Turks  have  sent  against  Greece.  The  plain 
of  Argos  was  what  the  Sicilian  fishermen  call  "  the  Chamber 
of  Death  ;^  forty  thousand  Moslems  matched,  harassed,  but- 
still  advancing  through  nearly  the  whole  length  of  Greece  to  re- 
lieve Nauplia,  then  invested  by  Colocotroni  and  Nicetas ;  tht 
besieging  army  simply  retreated  into  the  mountaihs  which 
form  the  plain  of  Argos,  a  basin  three  leagues  and  a  half  ia 
length  and  one  and  a  half  in  breadth.  The  Turks  had  made  no 
arrangements  for  obtaining  provisions  by  sea,  and  the  Greeks 
Harassed  them  whenever  they  attempted  to  forage ;  and,  securely 
posted  on  the  heights,  shot  their  enemies  as  they  were  giathfer- 
mg  grapes,  till  the  Turks  resolved  on  dislodging  the  Ghreeks,  and 
proceeded  to  scale  the  rocks  with  dismounted  Delis.  A  Turkish 
horseman  is  encumbered  with  such  a  profusion  of  petticoats, 
under  the  name  of  trowsers,  that  he  cannot  serve  on  foot,  and 
once  thrown  is  easily  despatched  as  he  attempts  to  run  holding 
up  with  one  hand  his  drapery ;  and  when  his  horse  dies,  which 
from  the  utter  want  of  a  commissariat  or  common  foresight, 
happens  early  in  the  campaign,  he  is  fit  for  little  else  than  con- 
suming the  scanty  stock  of  provisions.  Desperate  from  starva- 
tion the  remnant  of  the  Turkish  army  determined  to  retreat  to 
Corinth,  and  in  forcing  their  way  tnrough  the  defile  of  Tr^te, 
which  they  had  never  thought  of  securing  when  they  passed 
before,  tlioy  were  exposed  to  the  fire  of  flie  Greeks  who  lined 
the  rocky  sides  of  the  defile ;  long  were  they  detained  in  the 
passage  which  the  bodies  of  men  and  horses  choked  so  as  to 
preclude  the  possibiUty  of  either  retreat  or  egress ;  3000  Mus- 
sulman corses  were  left  on  that  spot  alone  ;  and  the  surviving 
remnant  of  this  gorgeous  army  perished  in  a  Phliasian  glen 
where  they  ran  into  the  snafe  with  the  same  infatuation. 

Men  who  thus  attack  are  not  likely  toisuccced;  land  we  hay« 
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t(e  fallest«ecimty  for  their  not  adopting  a  more  jrational  method^ 
in  the  sultan's  inability  to  equip  and  pay  a  regular  army  of  in- 
fiLntry,  and  in  the  certainty  tnat  the  unpaid  militia,  or  whotn 
bIgpUy  and  rapacity  may  yet  send  many  thousands  to  slaughter* 
mil  only  serve  in  their  own  manner,  tnat  is  with  horses  and 
p^ticoats.  Even  the  supply  of  these  must  at  length  fail;  the 
cruel  and  cowardly  Anatolians  will  find  Greece  a  scene  far  dijT- 
fertot  from  Scio ;  they  will  be  tired  of  braving  death  without 
the  prodbect  of  plunder ;  and  their  bigotted  confidence  of  success 
win  diminish.  The  fear  which  the  Turks  have  long  entertained 
of  the  Russians,  contrasted  with  their  contempt  for  the 
Austrians,  while  it  shows  that  success  may  make  them  exceed- 
ingly dauntless^  proves  that  they  are  easily  depressed  by 'succes- 
sive defeats ;  even  All's  Schypetars,  the  most  ferocious  despe- 
radoes in  Turkey,  more  than  once  refused  to  attack  Souli. 

Another  security  for  the  final  independence  of  Greece,  is 
the  utter  inability  in  which  the  Turks  will  find  themselves, 
"16  retake  the  strong  places  which  the  Greeks  have  now 
obtained  the  means  ot  fortifying  with  regularity.  As  no 
artillery  can  be  conveyed  by  land  in  Greece,  except  such  as, 
being  dismounted,  mly  be  carried  between  two  mules  or 
horses  over  the  most  precipitous  routes,  no  Turkish  army,  fit  to 
undertake  sieges,  can  ever  penetrate  into  Greece  unaccom- 
panied by  a  flotilla ;  which  would  both  restrict  the  operations  of 
the  Turks  to  the  vicinity  of  the  coast,  and  expose  their  whole 
materiel  to  the  hostility  of  the  Greek  navy.  In  fact,  there  being 
only  two  military  routes  into  Greece  from  Salonika  and  from 
Kanaja,  along  the  eastern  and  western  coasts,  an  invading  army 
must  always  be  supported  by  a  parallel  fleet;  hence  the  success 
of  the  Greeks  mainly  hinges  on  the  possibility  of  the  Turks 
creating  what  they  now  want,  the  morale  of  a  Navy.  Any 
otlier  nation  in  possession  of  Constantinople  would  do  this  in 
two  years  ;  yet  the  fruitless  efforts  of  Hassan  Pasha,  and  the 
experience  of  the  last  three  years,  warrant  us  in  hoping  that 
this  never  will  be  achieved  by  the  Turks.  Besides,  the  Turks^ 
even  provided  with  materials,  are  singularly  incapable  of  con- 
ducting a  siege.  Much  wit  has  been  let  off  against  the 
Greeks,  for  their  inability  to  batter  down  stone  walls  with  long 
duck  guns,  which  was  at  first  about  the  extent  of  their  batterr 
ing  train ;  none  of  the  enormous  cannons  which  they  took  in  the 
Turkish  forts  being  moveable,  and  few  of  them  having  carriages. 
But  the  sieges  of  Messolonghi  and  Anatolikon,  would  be 
much  fitter  subjects  for  pleasantry;  and  we  recommend  th^ 
atnateurs  of  obsidiohal  buffoonery,  to  read  colonel  Vbutier^s 
lltrfffiSetecl  and  "interesting  account  of  the  mode  in  wTiich  the 
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T]urks  set  about  taking  these  places.     It  would  be  'a^.^kae 

]  almost  too  ludicrous  for  the  dignity  of  history,  if.  the  ability! 

,  ^oiyn  by  Mavrocordato  and  tne  heroism  of  his  eompanidkis, 
did  hot  render  us  serious  in  admiration.    The  Turks  ml^^eted 

'  Messolonghi,  which  then  possessed  a  garrison  of  three  likunidbred- 

,  meix,  and  no  works  whatever  excepts  ditch  six  feet  btoad^  and 
a  parapet  four  feet  hi^h  ;  and  after  many  months  thte  shattered 
remains  of  the  Turkish  army  fled  in  the  night,  leaving  their 

^  camp  with  all  their  artillery,  provisions,  and  baggage ;  and 
was  ultimately  destroyed  to  a  man ;   for  it  is  an  awful  yet  a 

]^  cheering  characteristic  of  this  most  unequal  warfare,  that  with 
tlie  exception  of  Turkish  prisoners  whom  the  Grreeks  have  on 

*  more  than  one  occasion  restored,  no  portion  of  any  one  of  the 
invading  armies  has  ever  yet  retumea  home. 

Another  material  feature  in  the  Turkish  campaigns,  whidi 

.  these  volumes  depict,  is  the  incredible  corruption  and  misma- 
nagement of  their  generals  ;  the  utter  want  of  concord  in  their 
feeungs  towards  each  other,  and  of  organization  in  their  opera- 
tions against  the  enemy.  The  Sublime  Porte  sets  the  example 
p^  inconsistency ;  for  instance^  Ismael  Pasha  receives  three  con- 
tradictory^ and  contemporaneous  appointments,  to  Lepanto  vice 
^ehleyan  Baba,  to  Berat,  and  lastly,  to  remain  at  Yanina ;  the 
Rpumili  Vali-Cy  is  in  the  same  breath  named  and  unnamed 

.to  serve  on  the  Danube ;  and  Hassan  Dervish  is  simultaneously 
seixt  tx)  Paramythia  and  Ochrida,  two  hundred  and  forty 
Smiles  apart.  The  generals  imitate  this  excellent  system  of 
order;  the  first  specimen  of  discipline  which  the  Turks 
;|display  to  the  Greeks,  is  at  Tripolitza,  where  colonel  Voutief 
tells  us  they  unmolestedly  sold  their  arms  to  the  besiesers 
for  fruit!  "  Quern  Deus  vult  perdere,  dementat  prius."  rfor 
is  incapacity  their  only  crime,  they  add  to  it  a  baseness 
and  treachery  scarcely  conceivable  in  Christian  countries. 
Not  content  with  sellmg  the  Sultan's  stores  at .  exorbitant 
jMrices  to  his  starving  soldiers,  these  noble  satraps  dispose  of 
the  food  which  might  have  preserved  them,  to  their  very 
enemies  when  they  outbid  them.  If  this  bodes  well  for  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  Greece,  it  will  probably  have  the  eflfect  of 
deferring  it,^  as  there  will  never  be  wanting  Pashas  to  urge  the 
CQntinuation  of  hostilities  and  quote  the  honor  of  the  Ottoman 
throne,  while  they  can  make  tne  combined  sufferings  of  their 
soldiers  and  of  their  enemies,  a  constant  harvest  of  peculation. 
Tnie  darkest  cloud  in  the  dawning  horizon  of  Grecian  freedom,  is 
tAe  projpensity  to  internal  dissention ;  yet  it  is  gratifying  to  see  that 
disogrd  has  never  checked  the  general  resistance  to  the  couunon 

,  e?ji^0xyi.while  the  di^entions  oAhe  Turkish  generals^  more  ^spe- 
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eially  of  Omer-Vriones  with  both  Youssouf  and  Routchid  Pashas, 
hsYO  more  than  once  thrown  victory  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks. 
The  most  formidable  portion  of  the  Turkish  population  is 
undoubtedly  the  Bosniacs,  nearly  all  the  Mussulman  Bosniacs 
being  enrolled  as  Janissaries.  Bosnia  could  probably  supply,  out 
of  a  hardy  population  of  460,000,  100,000  armed  anji  zealous 
believers ;   but  fortunately  for  the  prospects  of  Greece,   the 
Bosniacs  have  little  immediate  interest  m  the  struggle ;  and, 
accustomed  to  rely  on  their  own  martial  character,  and  on  the 
fastnesses  of  their  country,  they  feel  little  alarm  in  witnessing 
the  dismemberment  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 
.  .  The  independence  of  Greece  once  acnieved,  a  glorious  field 
for  sanguine  conjecture  is  opened  to  the  philanthropist.    Many 
■  years  must,  however,  elapse,  before  the  ravages  of  war  can  be 
effaced.     Of  all  her  losses  that  of  her  Universities,  such  as 
Bokorest,  Aivali,  Scio,  Yanina,  and  Athens,  will  be  perhaps  felt 
the  longest ;  since  the  veiy  seeds  of  their  restoration  were  de- 
stroyed, when  the  five  hundred  Greek  students  who  formed  "  the 
sacred  band"  fell  early  in  the  contest,  and  but  for  their  bright 
example,  almost  uselessly,  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Drageschan.  The 
only  sanctuary  at  present  for  Greek  literature,  is  the  new  Anglo- 
Ionian  University  of  Corfu.   That  our  government  should  extend 
to  the  education  of  the  continental  Greeks,  any  part  of  the  funds 
*  destined  to  that  of  the  lonians  can  hardly  be  expected;  yet 
Fancy  fondly  looks  forward  to  this  infant  institution  as  destined 
at  no  distant  day  to  form  an  Eastern  lona,  and  shed  the  blended 
^  beams  of  learning  and  virtue  over  the  darkness  of  the  Levant. 
When  the  rainbow  re-appears  in  those  troubled  skies,  we  trust 
some  attempt  will  be  made  by  the  British  public  to  bestow  the 
means  of  civilization  as  they  have  that  of  self-defence  upon 
Greece ;  and  that  we  may  live  to  hail  a  society  formed  for 
promoting  the  mental   improvement  of  the   countries  lately 
under  the  Turkish  yoke ;  and  to  see  the  interesting  institution  of 
Ck)rfu  (rendered  doubly  important  by  the  emancipation  of  the 
Ghreeks,  who  might  now  fearlessly  apply  their  improved  faculties 
to  better  things  than  the  intrigues  of  the  Fanal)   conducive  in 
some  form  or  other  to  so  noble  an  object.     A  very  trifling  sub- 
Bcriptiony  if  annual,  would  effect  this  object,  ana  great  results 
both   of  popularity   to  England,   and   civilization   to  Greece, 
tyould   slowly  but  inevitably  ensue.     At  present  the  chasm 
l>etween  the  great  acquirements  of  a  few  travelled  Greeks,  and 
the  ignorance  of  the  mass  of  the  people  is  too  wide ;   and   a 
ipcview  of  the  acts  and  decrees  of  the  provisional  government, 
contrasted  with  the  manners  of  the  population,  will  show  what 
exertions  are  necessary  to  make  the  Greek  na^tion  keep  pace 
i^ith  its  improved  condition. 
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A^flT.  ^HL'^Letters  from  North  America,  written  during  a  Toiir  ihiihe 
United  Stdtts  aHd  Canada,  By  Adam  Hodgson,  d  toli  8vd.  LomdMi, 
18S4, 

JM  Excursion  through  the  United  States  and  Canada,  diiring  the  l^edh 
l&t2'^3.    By  ftn  English  Gentleman.    8vt).  |yp.  51 1>  Lond(m,  1^94. 

npttE  institutions  and  condition  of  the  United  States  attract 
more  and  more  attention  in  Europe^  and  especially  in  Eng- 
land, in  proportion  as  the  all-important  subjects  of  ^oTemment 
and  political  economy  are  gaining  upon  public  notice.  Eveiy 
year  adds  something  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Great  Republic; 
and  every  addition  to  our  knowledge  removes  some  pdrtioQ  of 
the  ignorance  aiid  prejudice  which  have  so  long  prevailed  with 
regard  to  our  Amencan  brethren.  To  assist  in  duspellins  whsit 
remaiiis  of  foolish  natipnal  antipathy^  misconception,  ancTenor, 
on  both  sides,  will  always  be  a  leading  object  with  us ;  and  with 
this  view  we  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers  tq  the  volumes 
before  lis — not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  analysing  their  con- 
tents, for  which  we  have  but  little  space,  as  of  noticing  those 
subjects  with  respect  to  which  the  present  works  have  contri- 
buted fresh  information.  For  this  purpose  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  draw  much  on  the  reader's  time. 

A  word  or  two  with  regard  to  the  travellers  themselves.  Mr. 
Hodgson,  we  are  given  to  understand,  is  a  Liverpool  merchant, 
trading  to  the  United  States.  He  seems  to  be  a  man  of  consi- 
derable literary  reading,  although  not  much  given  to  political 
speculation ;  with  the  average  portion  of  ignorance  on  {)o1itical 
economy  and  politics ;  hsmitually  attached  to  every  thing 
English,  from  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  to  the  corporation 
of  Liverpool ;  of  a  religious  turn  of  mind,  bordering  oh  fana- 
ticism ;  but  withal,  a  fair,  candid,  honest,  and  intelligent 
observer.  The  reader  will  not  fail  to  remark  the  importance  of 
Buch  a  man's  testimony  with  regard  to  those  great  Questions  of 
religion,  slavery,  government,  moral  habits,  and  character  of 
the  American  people,  which  have  formed  the  chief  points  of 
difference  between  previous  travellers.  The  "  English  Geii- 
tieihan"  is  quite  another  sort  of  person.  Bred  at  Eton  and 
Cambridge,  a  mathematician  and  a  scholar,  he  has  since 
travelled  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  He  has  picked  up 
in  the  course  of  his  reading  and  peregrinations,  a  great  deal  of . 
vague  sentiment  about  liberty  and  equality,  and  is  apt  to  treat 
many  topics  of  common-place  morals  and  religion  in  a  manner 
which  wul  acquire  for  him  but  little  credit  amongst  the  clerical 
members  of  his  university.  His  book,  though  inferior  to  Mr. 
Hodgson's  in  many  particulars,  is  not  without  merit  on 
tKoke  jsTul^ecfs^here  his  evidence  is  Hot  weakened  by  hid  i^^- 
gious  and  political  partialities. 
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In  spite  of  this  difTerence  of  character,  the  conclusions  of  our 
trfkVellers,  upon  all  the  material  points  we  intend  to  touch  upon, 
tare  precisely  similar.  They  entirely  agree  in  Iheir  ultimate 
tmimonjs  as  to  the  operation  and  effect  of  the  government,  and 
tte  state  6(  the  people. 

The  '*  Englisn  Gentleman"  seems  to  have  landed  in  Affie* 
ri6a  with  the  common  expectation  of  being  uncivilly  received; 
hf  SL  coarse  and  unpolished  people.  These  apprehensions  were 
(jlpteedily  -done  away  with  by  the  same  friendly  reception  which 
we  look  for  in  civilized  European  countries.  The  general  aspect 
of  tociety  in  the  large  towns,  both  of  the  northern  attd  southern 
States,  tod  universally  in  the  former,  seems  highly  gratifying  to 
those  who,  like  ourselves,  tdke  a  warm  interest  in  me  improve- 
ment of  America.  After  an  intimate  intercourse  of  sixteen 
months,  Mr.  Hodgson  expresses  himself  in.  strong  terms  of  the 
politeness  and  good  manners  which  prevail,  throughout  the 
petter  classes,  comprising  the  lawyers,  merchants,  and  agricul*- 
iurists.  '^  In  a  route  of  more  than  7000  miles,  of  which  I  tra-> 
VeUed  nearly  2000  on  horseback,  and  the  rest  in  ste«m4)oats 
and  stages,  I  have  found  the  various  classes  as  accommodating 
and  obUging  as  in  England ;  sometimes,  I  confess,  I  have 
thought  more  so."  In  this  opinion  his  English  servant,  who 
ac<!iompanied  him  on  his  tour,  and  whose  ju&ment,  as  respects 
his  own  class,  is  entitled  to  consideration,  fully  concurs :  '*  He 
thought  the  Americans  quite  as  ready  to  serve  us  and  one  ano^i 
ther  as  the  English."  Of  course,  no  single  description  vnll 
sufiBce  for  the  widely-extended  population  of  the  United  States ; 
but  it  is  sufficiently  accurate,  to  observe  that  there  seems  no 
particular  exception  to  Mr.  Hodgson's  remarks  throughout  the 
tbiee  volumes  before  us.  If  the  manners  of  the  better  classes 
ale  less  polished  and  formal  than  those  of  the  corresponding 
classes  in  England,  and  their  education  less  regular  and  clas- 
sical, it  Is  observed  "  that  their  information  is  at  least  as  general, 
although  less  scientific  and  profound."  Of  the  ladies  of  this 
class  Sfr.  Hodgson  has  given  us  a  very  agreeable  character. 
He  observes  that  thev  are  lively  and  unreserved,  easy  in  their 
Bianners,  and  gay  ana  social  in  their  dispositions ;  at  the  same 
time,  they  are  very  observant  of  the  rules  of  female  propriety ; 
and  if  they  ever  displease,  it  is  rather  from  indifference  than 
from  either  bashfulness  or  effrontery.  Their  appearance  is  gene- 
rdly  genteel  and  agreeable,  and  their  figures  and  dress  almost 
Universally  good.  .He  sums  up  their  character  in  a  few  words, 
as  presenting  **  a  very  agreeable  union  of  domestic  habits  and 
Itiierary  taste,  and  great  kindness  and  simplicity  of  munners.^' 

Kit^accouitt  of  what  are  cdled  the  tower  classes  is*  Btiil  moie 
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flattering;    ''they  are  distinguished  from, the  corresponding 
classies  of ,  my  countrymen  (the  little  farmers*  innkeepers*  shop- 
keepers, clerKs,  mechanics,  servants,  and  labourers)  by  g)re9,ter 
acuteness  and  intelligence,  more  regular  habits  pf  reamixg^  a 
wider  ran^e  of  ideas,  and  a  greater  freedom  from  prejudieesi 
prcivinjcialism,  and  vulgarity."    That  such  a  people  should  feel 
.  sore  at  the  absurd  and  unmannerly  jokes  and  stupid;,  miscepre- 
\  sentations  which  have  so  long  been  current  in  England,  is  not 
^  to  be  .wondered  at ;  and  we  are  by  no  means  surprised,  at  Mr. 
Hodgson*s  remark  that, 

'  The  Americans  have  been  exasperated  into  unfriendly  feeHngs  hy 
our  real  jealousy  and  apparent  contempt ;  and  their  very  sensibility  to 
pur  good  opinion,  which  they  cannot  omceal,  has  rendered  the  misrepre- 
sentations of  our  travellers  and  journalists  the  more  irritating.  Ameri« 
cans  have  often  asked  me,  if  we  do  not  in  England  consider  them  a  horde 
of  savages ;  and  when  the  question  has  been  proposed,  to  me  by  a. fair 
lady,  in.  a  handsome  drawing-room,  furnished  with  every  article  of 
laxjuijr  which  money  could  procure  in  London  or  Paris,  I  fbilnd  no 
dtfficmf  in  acquiescing  in  the  conclusion  which  she  seemM  to  draw 
from  A'liasty  glance  around  her,  that  such  an  idea  would  not  be  quile 
just.* 

The  absurdity  of  these  calummes  might  have  been  presumed 
from  the  acknowledged  prosperity  and  information  of  tne  people. 
We  have  scarcely  any  idea,  in  Europe,  of  a  population  so  in- 
structed as  that  of  the  United  States.  The  following  is  an 
extiact  from  a  speech  of  Mr.  Webster,  a  distinguished  member 
of  Congress : — 

/  It  is  said,  that  in  England  not  more  than  one  child  in  fifteen  pos« 
sesses  the  means  of  being  taught  to  read  and  write ;  in  Wales,  one  in 
twenty ;  in  France,  untu  latdy,  when  some  improvement  was  made, 
not  more  than  one  in  thirty-five.  Now  it  is  harcUy  too  strong,  to  say, 
that  in  New  England  every  child  possesses  such  means.  That  which  is 
elsewhere  left  to  chance  or  charity,  we  secure  by  law.  For  the  purpose 
oi  public  instruction,  we  hold  every  man  subject  to  taxation  in  propor- 
tion to  his  property ;  and  we  look  not  to  the  question,  whether  he  him- 
self have  or  have  not  children,  to  be  benefited  by  the  education  for 
which  he  pays.' 

Such  is  the  case  in  New  England  generally.  In  Connecticut, 
one  of  the  New  England  States,  the  amount  of  the  fund  set 
aside  for  the  purpose  of  general  education,  according  to  the 
commissioners'  report  in  1821,  exceeds  1 ,800,000  dollars,  which, 
at  6  pcjr  cent,  would  yield  26,000/.  per  annum  for  the  purposes 
of  education.  The  new  states  have  made  immense  appropriations 
of  land  for  the  same  purpose,  which,  although  of  little  value  at 
present,  will  shortly  yield  more  than  enough  for  the  great  objec' 
of  universal  instruction.    The  consequences  of  these  wise  pro 
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taiB  are  abundantly  apparent.  Every  citizen  of  the  States 
read.  Our/'  Englisn  Gentleman''  Dorrowed  a  vohune  of 
Wavedey  novels  uoxa  one  of  the  sailors  in  the  vessel  which 
;  him  to  America  [p.  4].  Mr.  Hodgson  observes  theuni* 
al  prevalence  of  reading.  In  Vermont  and  Maine  he  found 
Mdn  in  every  township.  There  were  books  in  every  inn  and 
ajge.    **  At  one  place,  where  we  changed  horses,  was  the 

pf  Harriet  Newell,  Whitfield'^s  Sermons,  Young,  8&c.;  at 
h&t,  the  poems  of  Walter  Scott,  the  Pastor's  Fireside,  Blair's 
tiires,  Paley's  Moral  Philosophy,  Darwin's  Botanic  Gktrden, 
imnar,  English  Dictionary,— -and  this  in  one  room  at  a  coun- 
lAn."  At  an  inn  in  another  of  the  New  England  States  he 
id  *'  Doddridge's  Rise  and  Progress,  other  religious  books, 

the  poems  of  Young  and  Walter  Scott."  To  the  west  and 
h  the  literary  taste  cnanges,  though  the  same  love  of  read- 
prevails,  liius,  at  an  inn  in  Tennessee  Mr.  Hodgson  found 
ngst  other  books.  Homer,  Ovid,  Virgil,  Cicero,  Dugald 
hurt,  Adam  Smith,  Ferguson^s  Astronomy,  Rees's  Encyclo- 
ia>-  8cc.  which  belonged  to  the  landlorcTs  son ;  and  at  the 
le  of .  a  farmer  in  Georgia,  "  whose  wife  was  a  half-bred 
f^kee,  and  whose  children  were  well-behaved,  and  better 
$ated  than  those  of  many  of  our  respectable  farmers/'  he 
tred  Robertson's  America,  the  Spectator,  and  several  pe- 
ical  publications,  together  with  the  Bible,  and  other  religious 
ctf.  In  the  Ubrary  of  his  landlord,  in  Alabama,  he  saw  the 
ttj 'the  Koran,  Nicholson's  Encyclopaedia,  Sterne,  Burns* 
■jper,  and  the  acts  of  the  Alabama  legislature.  ^  I  mention 
e  bocis,"  he  observes,  "  as  they  form  a  sort  of  average  of 
e- which  you  generally  find  lying  about  in  the  country  inns« 
which  are  frequently  mere  stragglers  from  no  despicable 
.ry  in  the  landlord's  bed-room.  We  extract  a  smgular 
ilge  respecting  the  nation  of  the  Creek  Indians,  amon^t 
ih  some  active  and  benevolent  missionaries  are  endeavounng 
itroduce  the  blessings  of  civilization : — 

>f  the  three  districts  or  towns  into  which  the  15,000  or  20,000 
of  this  nation  are  divided,  one  has  appropriated  to  th«  use  of 
lis  its  annuity  for  seventeen  years,  of  2,000  dollars  per  $amuiu, 
red  from  the  United  States  for  ceded  lands ;  another,  it9  annuity 
000' dollars  per  annum,  Mrith  the  prospect  of  1,000  more ;  and  one 
iquested  the  United  States,  not  only  to  forbid  the  introduction  of 
anitum  into  the  nation,  that  the  hunter  may  be  compelled  to  work,' 
fll^aeDd  their  annuity  in  im^dements  of  husbandry.  At  a  recent 
til  council  of  the  chiefs,  1,300  dollars  in  money,  and  upi««anU  of 
y  cows  and  calves,  were  subscribed  for  the  use  of  school^  and  the 
jxfntribution  of  the  Choctawa  to  this  object  exceeds  TO^OOO  doUan* 
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The  statie  of  morals  varies  so  much  hi  chfiesent  nxts  of 
America,  that  no  general  description  could  be  applicable  to  tiu 
whole.  A  habit  of  drinking  prevails  too  extensively  thfouglmt 
the  Union:-* 

*  The  habitual  use  a(  ardent  spirits  is,  indeed,  very^ffeneraL  Eifca 
in  the  eastern  States  it  is  not  uncommon ;  but  in  the  middki,  maA  M 
taatei  in  the  southern  States,  it  prevails  to  a  hunentable  extent.  Uaitt 
the  denominations  of  anti^ogmiUics,  mhU  Julep,  and  gm  aHmg,  eepsuB 
libations  are  poured  out  on  the  altars  of  Bacchus,  hy  votaries  w)io  oAca 
commence  their  sacrifices  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  and  reaew 
them  at  intervals  during  the  day ;  and  yet  Ihave  not  seen  six  itigt^i^mfp 
of  brutal  intoxication  since  I  Wded  in  America,-— nor,  except  among 
the  poor  corrupted  frontier  Indians,  twenty  cases  in  whidi  I  had  reason 
to  believe  the  faculties  were  in  any  degree  disordered/ 

With  regard  to  the  irregularities  of  sex,  from  Boston,  a  town 
of  more  than  English  puritanism,  to  New  Orleans,  a  city  of 
more  than  French  laxity,   every  degree  of  restraint  and  indal- 

fence  may  be  found,  which  are  prevalent  in  European  countries. 
,  llfering,  house-breaking,  high-way  robbery,  and  murder,  are 
far  less  common  than  in  England.  Duelling,  except  in  the 
eastern  States,  is  more .  frequent,  and  far  more  barbarous  s^d 
fatal.  Hie  use  of  profane  language  varies  with  the  latitude ; 
being  very  rare  in  the  northern  States,  but  prevailing  '^  to  an 
awful  degree"  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

On  the  important  topic  of  emigration  we  have  little  to  add 
from  oiir  present  authorities.  The  back  settlements,  if  not  the 
United  States  'generally,  are  the  Canaan,  not  of  the  capitalisrt, 
ttut  the  labourer.  The  condition  of  the  latter  seems  prosperous 
throughout  the  Union.  Our  ''  English  Gentleman''  observed, 
that  he  '*  never  saw  a  beggar  in  any  part  of  the  United  States ; 
nor  was  he  ever  asked  for  charity,  but  once,  and  that  was  by  an 
Irishman.^  The  unhealthiness  of  the  rilph  soils  in  the  southern 
States  must  be  regarded  as  a  great  drawback  upon  their,  other 
advantages.     According  to  Mr.  Hodgson, 

/Scarcely  one  family  in  six,  in  extensive  districts,  in  the  Carolinas^ 
£reorgia,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi,  was  exempt  from  fever 
and  ague ;  and  many  of  them  exhibited  tall  young  men,  of  eighteen  tc 
thiity,  moving  feebly  about  the  house,  completely  unfitted  for  exertiatf 
aftier  15  or  IS  months'  residence,  or  rendered  indolent  or  inefficient  fb 
Ihe  rest  of  their  lives.     In  Georgia  and  Carolina,  we  were  told,  in  'i 
jocular  way,  that  it  was  hot  uncommon  for  a  person,  who  was  itxfi 
to^Enner  on  a  particular  day,  Wednesday  for  instance,  to  b^n  tistk 
mg  '*  Monday — Tuesday— Wednesday— No ;  I  cannot  epme  to  yon 
Wiednesday,  for  that  is  my  fever  day/ 

'With  respect  to  Canada,  Mr.  Hodgson's  book  contains  s^i 
Tiilhiable  information,  which  claims  the  early  and  serious 
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turn  o£  tbote  who  desit^i  to  aettle'^oa  thfi  flpoyenunent  gtrtstt. 
We  shall  extract  <te  substance  of  Mr.  Hodgson^  s  remarics  in 
hie  own  words  >«- 

'  When  the  emigrant  arrires  at  the  Land  Office  of  the  district  wher6 
be  "propose  to  settle^  determined  perhaps  in  his  choice  h^  the  hope  that 
his  M  wBl  pkee  hini  in  ilie  vicimty  of  an  eld  aoq[uainlaiice^  YtemBf 
pK^Mif  hAMe  to  wait-  sMtie  weeks  befote  the  next  distrihutioB  tales 
fimee  y^baa&b^  whiok  he  jnuit  be  supporting  himself  at  an  expense  in« 
osased  jb^r  his  ignorance  of  the  manners  of ^  the  oountryt  He  thtn 
Iw^j  p^bspi  for  the  Grst  tipae,  that  there  are  certain  fees  to  be  paid 
at  the  dififerent  offices  through  which  his  papers  must  pass.  I  have  a 
list  of  these  before  me  in  which  they  are  stated  to  be^ 

£  s.  d. 

FoorlOOacres • • »••     5  14  1 

200   do 16  17  6 

600  &o    , 39  19  9 

1000  do 78  10  2 

*  I  was,  howeyer,  informed  by  several  persons  from  York,  with  whom 
I  crossed  Lake  Ontsrio,  one  of  whom  said  he  was  in  the  habit  of  trans- 
acting this  business  for  the  emigrants,  that,  for  a  hundred  acres  the 
fiees  were  £l3  lOs.  This  I  mentioned  to  the  Sheriff  and  several  of  the 
jdrihcipal  merchants  at  Montreal,  who  did  not  dispute  it ;  one  of  th^m 
observing  only  that  he  believed  there  had  been  cases  in  which  grants  of 
50  acres  Were  made  without  fees.*  *  *  *  The  surveyors  receive 
^eir  compensation  in  land,  and  generally  secure  the  most  valuable 
portions.  -  \Vhen  I  was  in  Canada,  they  would  sell  their  best  lots  at 
9ne  dJollEu:  per  acre;  while  <£l3  10^.,  the  fees  on  a  hundred  acres, 
amount  to  more  than  half  a  dollar  per  acre.  /  Tiever  met  with  any  one 
person  among  all  those  with  whom  I  conversed  on  the  subject^  who  did 
naiagree-ihat,  if- a seUler  had  but  a  very  little  money,  it  would  be  much 
more  to  his  advantage  to  buy  land,  than  to  receive  it  from  government,' 

^  Supposing  the  emigrant  to  be  able  to  pay  his  fees,  he  may  still  have 
the  nu^drtune  to  find  that  his  allotment  (for  he  can  only  choose  his 
townsiiip,  not  his  estate),  is  not  worth  cultivating.  In  this  case  he  has 
to  pay  two  respectable  persons  for  surveying  and  certifying  it  to  be 
irreclaimable ;  and  he  is  then  permitted  to  take  his  chance  in  the  ne^t 
fstiibutW*', 

But  this  it  seems  is  not  all  the  difficulty.  The  lands  which 
the  government  is  at  present  distributing  in  Upper  Canada  lie 
par^lelto  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Lakes.  Hence,  when  the 
enagrant  arrives  at  Quebec,  he  has  still  five  hundred  miles  to 
traveiniie  before  he  reaches  his  allotment.  The  expense  of  this 
joamey  is  considerable;  and  Mr.  Hodgson  observes,  that  an 
emigrant  must  be  unusually  fortunate  who  reaches  the  Land-^ 
ofic^- in:  Upper  Canada,  without  ejcpending  at  least  .6/.  af^ 
kti^Qg  it  -Q«l§becr   X)ar  author's  obaertations  4>a  this'  subj 
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are,  for  the  most  part,  judicious  and  instructivey.aiMi  well  w«rti» 
the  attttstiott  both  of  future  Hsettlers  and  of  goyenunent.  ^ 

We  may  add  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  shtyery  in  thfif 
United  Stateeu  We  ahall  abstain  from  any  observatioDft  onrthe 
facts.  Mr.  Hodgson  feels,  in  common  wilh  us,  the  giwt  diffi* 
culties.of  1^  question ;  and  although  he  occasionally  adop^  a 
fanadi^il  mode  of  speaking  on  the  subject,  this  is  rather  to  be 
attributed  to  his  earnestness  in  the  cause  a£  emancipation^  tlttai 
to  any  inclination  to  exaggerate  the  horrors  of  slavery^  or  .to 
deal  unfairly  by  the  slaye-holders.  His  candour  may  lia 
judged  by  the  following  remarks  :— 

'  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  them  pass  through  life  with  as  lauch. 
eiijoyment  and  as  little  actual  suffering  as  their  free  brethren.  I  have 
hitherto  conversed  witli  but  few  slaves,  comparatively,  on  the  jflantaH(m$^ 
but  I  have  been  surprised  with  the  ease,  cheerfulness,  and  mteDigenoe 
of  the  domestic  slaves.  Their  manners,  and  their  mode  of  expieanQ|^ 
themselves,  have,  generally,  been  decidedly  superior  to  those  ra  many 
o(  the  Jower  iclaases  in  England.  The  servants  at  almost  all  the  hoUu 
inthe  southern  States  are  shtves ;  some  belonging  to  the  landlord^  othen 
to  fainners  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  let  them  out  by  the  year.' 

'  Three  out  of  the  four  black  coadimen  we  had  the  ouer  day  (all. 
siaves)j  I  found  very  iutell^eent.  They  said,  all  they  wanted  was  good. 
m.aste):s,  but  that  their  liabmty  to  be  sold  to  bad  ones,  and  to  be  aepa-' 
rated  from  their  families,  was  a  cruel  part  of  their  condition  ;---that  in 
that  part  of  the  country  (Virginia)  they  had  Sunday  to  themselvei; 
one  holiday  in  April,  one  in  May,  and  four  at  Christmas;— ^diat  they 
hiid  pubfic  worship  on  Sundays,  and  on  one  evening  in  the  week  ^-«-tiial* 
many'  of  them  could  read ;  and  that  some  of  their  pxeachers  wen 
skvesJ 

The  foUovring  is  his  account  of  the  plantation  tlayes  in  thd^ 
Car6linas: —  : 

.  ^  After  breatdGEist,  the  General  took  me  over  the  plantation ;  and  In 
th^  course  of  our  walk  we  visited  the  little  dwelling  of  the  Neiio^. 
These  were  generally  grouped  together  round  sometmne  like  a  rahii«'' 
yard';  and  behind  each  of  them  was  a  Htde  garden,  which  they  eultiytte 
on  theif  own  account.  The  huts  themsehres  are  not  unlike  a  ^dor- 
liish  caUn,  with  the  addition  of  a  chimney.  The  bedding  of  :tlie 
Neg6iw  consists  simply  of  blanket43,  and  their  clothing  is  een^ially  oaof 
fined  |o  asoct  of  flannel  garment,  made  up  in  different  mrm*.  I  wiff 
toJd  that  thdr  provisions  were  prepared  for  them,  and  that  twice  tjffyl- 
day  they- had.  as  much  as  they  asked  for  of  Indian  com,  sweet  potato^ 
and  broth,  with  the  occasional  addition  of  a  little  meat.  Besides  th^ 
they  £cequently  prepare  for  themselves  a  little  supper  firom  the  produce; 
of  theirjgaiden,  and  fish  which  they  catch  in  the  river.  (!>n  maiqr. 
plantations  it  is  usual  to  give  out  their  allowance  once  a  week,,  and  10 
let  them  cook  it.for  themselves,  their  fuel  costing  them  nothing  but  the 
trout^e^bf  gathering  it.    A  nurse  and  doctor,  both  negroes  I  beliete. 
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tt^Mraded  iatAmn;  and  making  allowance  for  the  Aick^  die  duUiMi^ 
fcc.  I  was  told  tliat  on  the  rice  plantations  in  that  neig^bouAood^  IfnU 
the  gangs  vr&tt  eflfective  hands/ 

^  His  T^narks  on  the  slave  system,  as  opposed  to  fvee  labour> 
aMf  Judicious  and  forcible  :«— 

'*  ^I^  is  one'  of  the  ihconveniences  to  which  slave-proprietoni  are  es** 

ptftrit  (^roecially  where  the  range  of  articles  to  which  this  dimate  is 

tMiUUiabfe  is  Hmited),  that  they  are  constantly  liable  to  a  great  extinct 

tifo.of  ci^dtal  by  a  reduction  in  the  foreign  market  of  the  value  of  the 

flAcbis  Aey  ptodace.     The  cost  of  production  in  that  country  wfaick 

can  supply  the  articles  at  the  cheapest  rate^  and  in  sufficient  quanti^, 

^Des  the  price  to  which  all  the  others  must  conform.     Now  if  that  price 

W  insufficient  to  remunerate  the  cultivator  by  free  labour^  he  disoon«> 

&iiies  the  cultivation,  and  dismisses  his  labourers.     The  cultivator  by 

dave  labour,  on  the  contrary^  being  compelled  still  to  maintain  his 

dftfeSy  continues  also  to  employ  them ;  but  the  value  of  the  articles 

fiB|Dig  reduced,  the  value  of  man,  the  machine  which  produces  them,  is 

mtjktiaAted  nearly  in  the  same  proportion^  and  this  depreciation  may 

^pniiseed  so  far,  as  to  render  the  labour  of  a  slave  worth  so  little  more 

Aan  his  maintenance,  as  to  afford  no  recompence  to  his  owner  for  care 

ivpd  supermtendance.     In  the  progress  towards  this  state  of  things, 

Uiiumusions  would  multiply  rapiSly,  for  they  would  cost  little ;  ex<% 

pniments  would  be  made  favourable  to  the  freedom  of  the  Negro; 

i^i^y  slaves  would  become  free  labourers,  and  slavery  would  verge 

iBwi^rds  its  termination/ 
■» 

Jieitjier  these  nor  any  other  considerations  seem  likely,  to 
QMift4^  at  present  on  the  minds  of  the  southern  and  western 
]Mmte9B«  it  is  not  without  feelings  of  the  deepest  grief  that 
we  observe  the  spirit  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  State  of 
Illinois,  as  exemplified  in  a  late  resolution  of  their  legislature 
with  respect  to  this  subject.  The  existence  and  introduction  of 
flJh^very  is  forbidden  by  the  existing  constitution.  The  legisla- 
te^ lias  advised  the  people,  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds,  to  call 
i(,|!^yentioD  of  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  modifying  the  con* 
4yiaiion.  The  modification  intendea  is  no  other  than  a  repeal 
of  lil^t  clause  which  forbids  the  introduction  of  slavery  :<— 

'.  'TTiOfle,  observes  the  '*  English  Gentleman,"  who  have  been  the  cause 
of  'tliisf  convention,  are  the  men  who  have  come  from  the  slave-holding 
SM^  On  their  success  in  getting  the  votes  of  two-thirds  of  the 
biidifture,  the  Conventionalists  assembled  at  two  or  three  public 
dmn^ers,  at  which  they  drank,  among  other  toasts,'  "  The  Sute  of 
I]!ili6is--^0  us  pkfOy  of  negroes^  a  little  industry,  and  she  will  dis* 
tAkite  li^  treasures."  *^A  netv  constituHan,  purely  reptAUcafh  which 
iMf)^  guarantee  to  the  people  of  Illinois  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of 
afffpecies  of  property" 

It,  has   somehow  perveisely  happened  that  the  '^  English 
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Oentleman/'  who  seems  to  be  tolerably  acquainted  with  the 
pf inciples  of  goverament,  has  omitted,  amongst  other  important 
topics,  to  describe  what  must  have  fallen  under  his  notice  of  the 
operation  of  the  representative  system  in  America ;  whilst  Mr. 
Hodgson,  who,  we  have  before  observed,  is  but  little  qualified 
for  such  an  office,  has  dilated  on  the  subject  at  some  length. 
The  observations  of  the  latter  on  certain  facts  which  I^e  found 
it  difficult  to  explain  in  his  theory  of  the  British  constitution, 
are  both  useful  and  amusing.  Whilst  he  laughs  at  the  chi- 
'  mserical  caucus,  which  Mr.  Fearon  imported  in  1818,  and  which 
my  lord  Grey  considered  as  decisive  against  extensive  Buffi:age 
and  ballot-voting,— whilst  he  ridicules,  in  common  with  every 
man  of  ordinary  sense  who  has  visited  the  United  States,  the 
absurd  idea  of  influence  in  their  popular  elections,— whilst  he 
bears  testimony  to  the  perfect  practicability  and  usefulness  oC 
the  broad  representative  system, — he  has  profited  so  little  by 
his  observations,  that,  as  far  as  regards  the  principles  of  w. 
republican  government,  he  is  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever.  He 
complains  of  the  eagerness  after  popularity  which  characterizes 
the  public  men,  hot  reflecting  that  the  members  of  a  represen-^ 
tative  government  are  elected  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
transact  the  business  of  the  state  in  conformity  with  the  popular 
will.  Mr.  Canning  may  disdain  the  sentiments  of  the  people^ 
without  risking  the  loss  of  his  place ;  but  Mr.  Crawford  or 
Mr.  Adams  must  bow  to  public  opinion  or  abandon  for  ever  all 
hope  of  public  favour.  IN  o  man  will  deny  that  as  long  as  the 
bulk  of  mankind  are  afflicted  by  any  portion  of  that  blindness 
to  their  real  interests  in  which  they  have  been  nursed  during 
ages  of  ignorance  and  mis-government, — no  man  will  deny  for 
a  moment  that,  in  proportion  to  that  blindness,  evil  will  result 
from  the  subserviency  of  public  men  to  popular  opinion.  Under 
a  representative  system,  the  government  can  never  be  perfect 
whilst  the  people  are  unenlightened.  This  is  a  mere  truism. 
But  what  will  it  be  under  any  other  ?  In  America  we  observe 
the  same  ignorance  on  the  subject  of  law  that  prevails  in  Eng- 
land. Hence  we  see  them  still  submitting  to  the  absurdities 
of  that  legal  system  which  they  borrowed  from  their  Enghsh^ 
ancestors.  But  then  they  have  only  these  absurdities  which 
are  inherent  in  and  inseparable  from  British  law :  they  retain  its. 
vexatious  procedure  and  imperfect  code  ;  but  it  is  only  under 
another  form  of  government  that  it  shoots  out  in  all  its 
strength  and  overshadows  the  whole  land  with  its  evil  influence. . 
The  Americans  are  bad  political  economists ;  hence  their  late 
tariff,  an  absurd  and  ruinous  measure,  which  can  only  be 
equalled  by  the  EngUsh  com  laws.    But  the  corn  laws,  though 
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wtnut,  are  only  part  of  the  extensire  system  of  jprohibitioQ 
ih  prevails  in  England;  and  were  the  members  ofthe  House 
3oaunons  bnt  half  as  amenable  to  public  opinion  as  the 
M  and  representatives  of  the  United  States,  they  would  not 
iw  another  session.  In  short,  under  a  representative  go^  / 
paent  the  national  interests  may  be  mistaken ;  under  any  / 
ff  they  will  be  not  only  mistaken  but  knowingly  abused. 


•  IX.     Redgauntlet ;  a  Tale  qf  the  Eighteenih  Century.    By  the 
Autoor  of  "  Waverley."     Edmburgh,  1824. 

is  the  established  custom  of  critics  to  commence  all  notices 
rf  the  Scotch  Novels  with  some  wonderment  touching  thf 
lie  powers  of  the  author.  Nothing  can,  however,  be  mor^ 
ruing  than  the  labour  of  wondering  every  quarter  at  the 
B  phenomenon,  and,  to  confess  the  simple  truth,  we  have 
160/  for  some  time  past,  to  wonder  at  all  about  the  matter. 
BCt;  if  we  must  acknowledge  any  portion  of  surprise,  it  is, 
.  sir  Walter  Scott  does  not  write  more  novels,  considering 
riij^t  materials  of  which  his  latter  productions  are  com* 
id ;  and  so  far  from  feeling  any  amazement  at  the  period  of 
ation  being  three  months,  we  shortly  expect  to  see  his  off- 
ag  brought  forth  more  frequently,  and  in  litters  of  half  a  scorch 
time.  We  now  begin,  indeed,  to  think  sir  Walter's  readers 
h  more  wonderful  than  his  writings.  In  a  word,  the  thing 
50  use  the  trading  phrase,  overdone.  There  is  only  otie 
mce  on  record  of  an  individual  who  has  successfully  told  a 
[gaud  and  one  tales,  and  that  is  the  far-famed  princess 
^erazade ;  but  as  the  sultan  was  likely  to  mark  any  dis- 
h  of  her  performances  with  the  sword—as  the  penalty  of 
ess  was  the  loss  of  her  head,  this  entertaining  lady  was 
eearily  kept  on  the  qui  vive,  and  never  slumbered  in  the 
ution  of  her  long  task.  Any  attempt  to  rival  the  renown 
LIS  princess  we  regard,  therefore,  as  most  hazardous,  where 
ively  stimulus  of  the  edge  of  the  scymitar  is  not  present  to  . 
ken  the  vivacity  and  abate  the  prolixity  of  the  narrator : 
should  the  author  of  Waverley  nave  conceived  the  design 
ilring  us  a  thousand  and  one  tales,  we  would  entreat  him  to 
it,  even  though  he  may  have  advanced  nearly  half  way 
kfds  its  accomplishment.  It  is,  indeed,  quite  manifest  that 
genius  of  this  writer  does  not  keep  pace  with  the  rapidity 
u  pen,  and  it  would  be  marvellous,  indeed,  if  it  did  so,  yet 
inferior  performances  have  met  with  a  degree  of  favour  and 
^s  that  doubtless  encourages  him  to  persevere  in  producing 
It  works  stam  pede  in  wm>— if  the  pubUc  will  read,  why 
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fihould  be  not  write  ?  So  strong,  indeed,  is  the  force  of  associa* 
tibn  and  habit,  that  when  once  people  have  attached  the  idea 
of  excellence  to  a  name,  it  is  long  before  they  can  be  convinced 
that  the  thing  has  utterly  lost  those  virtues  which  originally 
recommended  it  to  them,  — thus  the  pippin-eating  worm  per- 
sisted in  devouring  and  commending  their  golden  pippins  wneQ 
the .  graft  was  worn  out,  and  long  after  they  had  degenerated 
into  absolute  crabs;*  when  the  teeth  of  these  honest  folks  were 
set  on  edge,  they  marvelled  why  golden  pippins  were  not'  so 
nice  as  formerly,  but  never  dreamed  that  they  were  regaling 
themselves  on  the  indigenous  fruits,  the  native  luxuries  ana 
spontaneous  production  of  our  gifted  soil.  ITiese  good  people 
praised  pippins  by  prescription.  And  thus,  also,  the  adnoiirers  of 
the  Scotch  novels  will,  for  some  space,  read  such  performances 
as  "  St.  Ronan's  Well,"  "  The  Abbot,"  "  The  Monastery,'*  &c. 
without  discovering  that  they  are  perusing  books  of  the  stamp 
;and  order  of  the  "  Minerva  Press,"  and  that  the  genius  of  the 
author  of  Waverley  has  degenerated  to  the  ordinary  slip-slop  of 
the  circulating  library.  But  these  discoveries,  though  late,  are 
certain, — people  did  not  eat  crab-apples  for  ever  under  the  im- 
posing name  of  golden  pippins,  and  the  day  will  come,  if  the 
author  persist  in  his  present  course,  when  the  inviting  descrip- 
tion in  the  title-page,  "  by  the  author  of  Waverley,"  will  fail  to 
recommend  a  frivolous  publication  to  notice.  We  have  all  an 
interest  in  this  writer's  consulting  his  own  fame  ;  we  have  all 
been  delighted  by  his  earlier  works ;  the  whole  world  has  borne 
testimony  to  their  merits ;  and  his  renown  is  national  property ; 

.  ♦  Lest  this  passage  should  alarm  any  of  our  horticultural  readers,  we 
think  it  right  to  state  that  the  event  to  which  allusion  is  made,  occurred 
some  years  back,  since  when  the  race  of  pippins  has,  we  believe,  been  com- 
pletely regenerated.  There  is  an  anecdote  connected  with  this  event  which, 
though  perhaps  hardly  becoming  the  gravity  of  a  review,  may  yet  not  ihe 
iinamusmg  to  our  readers.  Lord  C — -~n  had  the  pride  and  happiness  of 
possessing  the  last  of  the  pippins, — ^the  last  fruit  of  the  last  tree  of  the 
legitimate  stock  j  and  the  eyes  of  the  whole  pippin-eating  world  were  tamed 
to  this  pippin  as  their  sole  hope  and  stay.  His  lordship,  judging  the  re- 
sponsibility of  raising  up  fruit  from  this  apple  too  heavy  for  any  private 
nobleman,  resolved  to  send  it  to  the  Horticultural  Society.  It  chance^  that 
at  this  period  he  was  visited  by  a  prince  of  the  blood,  and  after  dinner  so 
unique  a  treasure  as  the  last  of  the  pippins  was  produced  for  his  royal 
highness's  inspection,  carefully  ensconced  in  a  globe  of  ^lass,  when>  to  fte 
infinite  discomposure  of  his  noble  host,  the  royal  duke  deliberately  extriOQted 
the  last  of  the  pippins  from  its  place  of  safe  keeping,  and  having  po^ui- 
dered  it  well,  conveyed  it  to  his  mouth,  thus  filling  with  unspeakable 
dismay  the  pippin-eaters  in  company,  who  saw  all  their  hopes  of  jfipphs 
vanishing  down  the  royal  throat.  At  the  pathetic  entreaty  of  lord  €  ■■■!»> 
however,  his  royal  highness  was  prevailed  upon  to  disgorge  a  pip,  andi^oiD 
that  pip  there  sprang  a  race  of  pippins.  ^ 
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but  at '  the  present  moment  he  is  spendthrift  of  his  reputation; 
and  living  on  the  credit  of  his  name. 

AH  that  tre  can  say  generally  in  commendation  of  the  work 
now  before  us  is,  that  it  is  superior  to  that  which  immediately 
preceded  it  ("  St.  Ronan's  Well,"  a  novel  that  would  have  met 
with  merited  indifference  or  contempt,  had  it  not  come  forth 
with  the  recommendation  of  a  great  name),  for  though  the  story 
is  stiflSciently  absurd,  it  contains  some  passages  of  infinite 
humour,  the  raciness  of  which  reminds  us  of  the  author  in  his 
better  days. 

If  it  was  the  writer's  intention  to  illustrate,  in  three  volumes, 
the  peculiar  objections  that  attach  to  the  three  modes  of  telling 
a  story,  he  has  certainly  been  eminently  successful.  The  com- 
mencement of  every  work  of  invention  necessarily  drags ;  the 
author  has  much  to  explain,  and  the  reader  almost  invariably 
finds  his  introduction  to  the  characters  and  business  of  the  book 
somewhat  tedious.  Letters  are  unavoidably  full  of  iteration  and 
of  tiresome  detail ;  the  reply  in  one  epistle  is  always  charged 
with  allusions  to  something  of  which  sufficient  mention  has 
been  already  made  in  another,  and  this  renders  the  form  of 
letters  a  very  cumbrous  and  imsuitable  vehicle  for  a  story  of 
action.  -  Our  author  has,  however,  adopted  this  mode  of  com- 
mmiication  in  his  first  volume,  thus  aading  to  the  embarrass- 
ment and  irksomeness  that  generally  attend  the  introductory 
S art  of  a  work  of  imagination.  The  second  volume  contains  a 
iary,  or  small-beer  journal,  as  we  believe  it  is  sometimes 
termed.  The  third  is  narrative,  and  the  author  has  succeeded 
in  fumishing  a  striking  example  of  a  remarkable  absurdity  that 
is  sometimes  found  in  this  most  eli^ble  mode  of  communicating 
fiedon.  Two  men  (Nixon  and  Ewart,  see  3rd  vol.  p.  284) 
quarrel  and  kill  each  other,  no  mortal  eye  witnesses  the  fray, 
tne  parties  fall  on  the  spot,  and  are  found  stark  dead  by  a  sailor 
attracted  to  the  spot  by  the  report  of  a  pistol ;  and  the  author 
gives  us  a  very  circumstantial  account  of  the  manner  and 
method  of  their  death,  and  of  their  last  words  !  This  is  a  start- 
ling attribute  of  authorship. 

The  plot  of  Redgauntlet,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  is  not 
very  happy.  The  book  opens  with  a  correspondence  between 
Darsie  Latimer  who,  we  suppose,  must  be  considered  as  the 
hero  of  the  tale,  and  his  bosom  friend  a  young  Scotch  advocate, 
Alan  Fairford.  This  epistolary  intercourse  in  one  respect  some- 
what resembles  that  of  Belford  and  Lovelace,  in  Clarissa,  and 
the  writers  weary  us  not  a  little  with  their  thees  and  thous^ 
awkward  efforts  at  sprightliness,  and  forced  conceits;  occa- 
sionally, however,  the  heaviness  of  these  letters  is  relieved  by 
pMlftgf  •  of  much  pleasantry.    Darsie  Latimer  is  in  the  predT* 
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eament  of  most  heroes  of  romailce ;  that  is  to  say,  he  i«  in  vA.Uat 
ignorance  of  his  birth,  but  receives  a  mysterious  quarterly  allow- 
ance, and  the  assurance  of  a  fine  fortune  when  he  arrives  at 
man's  estate.  Thus  handsomely  provided  with  money  and 
mystery,  he  leaves  the  gudetown  of  Edinbro'  to  seek  adventurei, 
aini  see  the  world  in  the  vicinity  of  Dumfries.  A  salmon  hnnt, 
as  it  is  termed,  soon  furnishes  him  with  a  romantic  incident : 
having  fallen,  as  is  the  custom  of  heroes,  into  a  train  of  refiesion 
when  he  ought  to  have  been  picking  his  way  over  certain  dan* 
fferous  sands,  he  is  accosted  by  a  fisherman  whom  he  had  noted 
lor  a  feather  in  his  cap,  his  skill  in  horsemanship,  his  success  in 
spearing  salmon,  and  an  appearance  of  authority  over  the  other 
fishers.  This  man  warns  nim  of  the  approachmg  tide,  and  of 
his  danger,  in  very  impressive  terms,  and  then  rides  off;  Darsie 
becomes  alarmed,  and  endeavours  to  gain  terra  firma,  but  is  on 
the  point  of  entangling  himself  in  the  quicksands,  whoi  ^the 
fisherman  again  appears,  takes  him  up  behind  him  on  'the 
crupper  of  the  saddle,  gallops  away  with  him  to  his  house,  and 
gives  him  a  supper  and  a  bed.  This  fisherman,  it  appear0  in 
the  sequel,  is  Darsie  Latimer's  loving  unole.  We  observe  that 
the  author  is  always  inspired  when  treating  on  the  preparation 
for  a  meal;  he  describes  these  things  with  an  unction  that 
would  bespeak  him  a  man  of  nice  taste,  curious  in  the  business 
of  the  kitchen,  and  critical  in  the  minutest  economy  of  the 
table.  This  sketch  of  the  arrangements  for  the  repf^t  on 
which  Darsie  is  regaled  in  the  fisherman's  hut,  is  a  master- 
piece in  its  way.  Where  is  the  writer  that  could  set  forth,  with 
such  inviting  effect,  the  laying  the  cloth,  the  placing  the  plates, 
establishing  the  salt-cellar,  the  distribution  of  bread  with  a  juc 
of  brown  ale  in  juxta-position,  the  pepper,  the  spices>  and 
the  sliced  lemon  on  a  salver;  in  a  word,  who  could  so  alluringly 
have  described  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  social  supper : 
nor  do  we  hold  light,  or  unworthy  of  mention,  the  two  large 
Water  dogs,  so  staid  and  decorous,  seated  one  on  each  side  of 
the  table,  scenting  the  fea^  from  afar,  and  paying  tribute  to 
the  excellence  of  the  odour  by  "  slobbering  a  little  as  the  rich 
scent  from  the  chimney  was  wafted  past  their  noses/' 

*  Thig  person  (a  female  attendant)  made  preparations  for  supper,  by 
spreading  a  clean  though  coarse  cloth  over  a  large  oaken  table,  placing 
trenchers  and  salt  upon  it,  and  arranging  the  fire  to  receive  a  gridiron* 
J  observed  her  motions  in  silence;  for  she  took  no  sort  of  notice  of 
me,  and  as  her  looks  were  singularly  forl^idding,  I  felt  no  dispoation 
to  commence  conversation. 

'  When  this  duenna  had  made  all  preliminary  arrangements,  she  took 
from  the  well-filled  pouch  of  my  conductor,  which  he  had  hung  up  br 
the  door,  one  or  two  salmon,  or  grilses,  as  the  smaller  sort  are  teraiei, 

andseleoting  that  which  seemed  1^;  and  in  highest  itmm,  Vegm  l#<nrt 
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it  iato  8UcMi>  and  to  prepare  a  grillade ;  thtf  fiavoiuy  tmell  of  whifik 
aiSBcted  me  so  powerfully,  that  I  ^gan  sincerely  to  hope  that  .no  deUy 
would  intervene  between  the  platter,  I  must  say,  and  the  lijp. 

'  As  this  thought  came  across  me,  the  man  who  had  earned  the  horse 
to  the  stable  entered  the  apartment,  and  discovered  to  me  a  countenance 
f  et  more  uninviting  than  that  of  the  old  crone  who  was  perfdimhig 
Ulth  sttcb  dexterity  the  office  of  cook  to  the  party.  He  was  petfaapa 
dHjr  years  old ;  yet  his  brow  was  not  much  furrowed,  and  his  jet  black 
ksir  wai  only  grixiled,  not  whitened,  by  the  advance  of  ace.  All  his 
aiotions  iqpoke  strength  unabated ;  and,  though  rather  under-tiaed,  hi 
had  very  broad  shoulders,  was  square  made,  thin-flanked,  and  appartntljr 
combining  in  his  frame  muscular  strength  and  activity  ;  the  last  9pm«« 
what  impaired  perhaps  by  years,  but  the  first  remaining  in  full  vigour* 
A  hard  and  h^rsh  countenance — eyes  far  sunk  under  projecting  eya« 
Inows,  which  were  grizzled  like  his  hair — a  wide  mouth,  furnished  froxi^ 
ear  to  ear  with  a  ranee  of  unimpaired  teeth,  of  uncommon  whitehesSi 
and  a  si^e  and  breadth  which  might  have  become  the  jaws  of  an  ogrej 
completed  this  delighful  portrait.  He  was  clad  like  a  fisherman,  in 
faek«t  and  trowsers  of  the  blue  cloth  commonly  used  by  seamen,  and 
liad  a  Dutch  case-knife,  like  that  of  a  Hamburgh  skipper,  stuck  into  8 
broad  buff  belt,  which  seemed  as  if  it  might  occasionally  sustidn  weat^* 
pons  of  a  description  still  less  equivocally  calculated  for  violence. 

'  This  man  gave  me  an  inquisitive,  and,  as  I  thought,  a  sinister  look 
^pozl  entering  the  apartment ;  but  without  any  farther  notice  of  mo 
took  up  the  office  of  arranging  the  table,  which  the  old  lady  had  aban- 
doned for  that  of  cooking  the  fish,  and  with  more  address  than  I  ex- 
pected from  a  person  of  his  coarse  appearance,  placed  two  chairs  at  the 
nead  of  the  table,  and  two  stools  below  ;  accommodating  each  seat  to 
a  covet,  beside  which  he  placed  an  allowance  of  barley-bread,  and  a 
•™*dl  jug,  which  he  replenished  with  ale  from  a  large  black  jack.  Three 
of  those  jugs  were  of  ordinary  earthenware,  but  the  fourth,  which  he 
placed  by  ike  right-hand  cover  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table,  was  a 
dagon  of  sUver,  and  displayed  armorial  bearings.  At  the  upper  end  of 
the  table  he  placed  a  salt-cellar  of  silver,  handsomely  wrought,  contaiii«« 
ing  salt  of  exquisite  whiteness,  with  pepper  and  other  Fpices*  A  sliced 
lemon  was  also  presented  on  a  small  silver  salver.  The  two  large  water- 
dogs,  who  seemed  perfectly  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  preparations^ 
'  seated  themselves  one  on  each  side  of  the  table,  to  be  ready  to  receive 
their  portion -of  the  entertainment.  I  never' saw  finer  animals,  or 
which  seemed  to  be  more  influenced  by  a  sense  of  decorum,  excepting 
that  they  slobbered  a  little  as  the  rich  scent  from  the  chimney  was 
wafted  past  their  noses.  The  small  dogs  ensconced  themselves  bcoieath 
the  table.'    VoL  I.  p.  66^-^8. 

A  pretty  girl  says  the  grace  to  this  meal,  and  instantly  diji*' 
appears  ;  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  hero  falls  in 
love  with  her  with  all  due  diligence,  but,  unhappily,  in  the  end 
she  proves  to  be  his  sister.  The  fisherman  behaves  verjr  dis- 
agreeably at  supper,  bestowing  his  courtesies  and  hospitable 
attentions,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  dogs,  as  is  but  too  fre* 
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quehtly  the  case  with  some  country  gentlemen  wheh^  they 
entertain  pedestrians.     In  the  course  of  the  night"  th^  ill- 
fi^roured  servixi^-man  described  in  the  above  e:d;hictf^  f^' 
occasion  to  pick  Darsie  Latimer^s  pockets  of  his  papei^/'^^ 
hands  them  over  to  his  master^  who  thence  learns  th^t,;^^,  iff 
his  nephew  under  his  roof^  a  discovery  peculiarly  aiCCjeptable  to  ~ 
him  for  certain  politic  reasons.     It  may  be  as  well  to  iMquAint 
orur  readers  in  this  place  that  Darsie  Latimer  is  the  aoa  8Ik1 
Keir-at-Iaw  of  sir  Henry  Red^untlet,  who  having  been^  taken 
in  atas  for  the  Pretender,  penshed  on  the  scaffold^  confl^Klig  to 
biB  brother,  Hugh  (the  fisherman),  a  zealous  torv,  t*ie  titm&Ay 
of  his  children.    His  widow,  a  lady  of  whig  principles,  how^VeTp. 
was  not  satisfied  with  this  arrangement,  and  withdrew  th^  chil- 
dribn^  a  boy  and  a  girl,  from  the  reach  of  their  uncle,  rea^b^abljr 
apprehending  that  lie  would  endeavour  to  attach  her  son  to.  the 
coined  fortunes  of  the  House  of  Stuart.     In  her  will  she  directs 
that  the  representative  of  the  family  honours  should  be  .kept 
in.  ignorance  of  his  birth  till  he  should  attain  his  majority, 
and  he  passes   accordingly  under  the  description  of  Darsie 
Latimer,  the  name  of  our  hero.    The  uncle,  who  goes-  by  the 
nom  de  guerre  of  Henries,  on  discovering  his  nephew  in  the 
pei;son  of  his  visitor,  resolves,  coAte  qui  coUte,  to  attach  him  to 
The  cause  of  the   Pretender,    and  certainly  takes  the  most 
extraordinary  measures  to  accomplish  this  purpose.    The  next 
notoming  Darsie  quits  the  fisherman's  roof,  utterly  ignorant  that 
<bifi  entertainer  is  his  loving  uncle;    they  part  without  any 
6U|>erfluous  courtesies,  on  meeting  with  a  certain  quak^»  with 
WBom  Darsie  at  once  forms  an  acquaintance,  and  in  whose 
b^ttse  he  spends  some  days.     He  soon,  however,  grows  weaiy 
itfihe  drab  colour  of  a  qusJcer's  domestic  society,  and*  luckily 
Aiding  with  an  old  blind  fiddler  in  his  walks,  he  contracts  an 
■i^t^acy  with  so  eligible  a  companion,  and  craves  permission  to 
istl^company  him  to  a  rustic  fSte,  in  auiality  of  his  assistant.    His 
tnieil  01  musical  skill  with  this  wanaering  son  of  Apollo  is  plea- 
^BJotiy  described ;— 

,.r^,-//  That  is  your  consort's  instrument,"  said  I — *'  Will  you  give  me 
leave  to  try  my  skill  ?"  I  slipped  at  the  same  time  a  shilling  into  the 
woman's  hand. 

^^'M  dinna  ken  whether  I  dare  trust  Robin's  fiddle  to  ye,"  said 
Willie  Uuntly.  His  wife  gave  him  a  twitch.  ^'Hout  awa,  Maggie," 
hk  said,  in  contempt  of  the  hint ;  "  though  the  gentleman  may  hae  gein 
yi  fflller,  he  may  have  nae  bow-hand  for  a'  that,  and  I'll  no"  trust 
Bot^n's  fiddle  wi'  an  ignoramus. — But  that's  no  sae  muckle  amiss,"  he 
a^ed,  ^  I.began  to  touch  the  instrument;  ''I  am  thinking  ye  have 
jixmie  skill  of  the  cx^H.' 


'  To  confirm  bim  in  this  favourable  opiiuon,  I  b^an  to  cwcnte  poch  a 
tumpUuated  fli^urisli  u  I  thought  iqust  have  turned  CroW^ero  into  a 
pillar  of  stone  with  envy  and  wonder.  I  scaled  the  fop  ot  die  firtt&> 
board,  to  dive  at  once  to  the  bottom— *lippod  with  flying  fingers,  like 
TimotbeuB,  from  shift  to  shift — strack  arpeggios  and  harmonic  tones, 
but  without  exciting  any  of  the  astonishment  which  I  bad  exfiected. 

*  Willie  indeed  fiMened  to  tne  with  consideroble  attention ;  but  I  waa  no 
Booaer  finished,'  than  he  immediately  mimicked  on  hia  own  instrument  the 
fiutaatic  comf^icalion  of  tones  which  I  had  produced,  and  made  so  whim- 
Bxal  a  parody  of  my  performance,  that,  although  soinewhAt  angry,  I  couU 
not  help  laughinf  heartily,  in  which  1  was  joined  by  Benjie,  whoK 
reveieace  for  me  held  him  under  no  restraint ;  whUe  the  poor  dama, 
feariiil,  doublleu,  of  my  taking  i^ence  at  this  familiarity,  seemed  divii 
ded  betwixt  her  conjugal  reverence  for  her  Willie,  and  her  dedrc  to 
give  him  a  hint  for  his  guidance. 

'At length  the  old  man  stopped  of  his  own  accord,  and,  as  if  he  had 
siifficientlr  rebuked  me  by  hia  mimicry,  he  said,  "  But  for  a'  that,  ye  will 
play  very  weel  wi'  a  little  practice  and  some  gude  teaching.     But  ye 
laann  learn  to  put  the  heart  into  it,  man— to  put  the  heart  into  it." 
'  '  I  played  an  air  in  simpler  taste,  and  received  mMe  decided  appcua 
WtioD. 
'  "  That's  something  like  it,  man.    Od,  ye  are  adever  Wkie!" 
The  woman  touched  his  coat  again.     "  The  gentleman  is  a  geKtlefUMl) 
WilU»^— ye  maunna  speak  that  gate  to  him,  hinny." 

'  "  The  deevil  I  maunna!"  said  Willie..-  "  and  what  for  maunna  ti^m 
If  he  was  ten  gentles,  he  canna  draw  a  how  like  me,  can  he  ?" 

'  "  Indeed  I  cannot,  my  honest  friend,"  said  I ;  "  and  if  ynu  will' A) 
with  me  to  a  house  hard  by,  I  would  be  glad  to  have  a  night  with  fdS." 
'  Here  I  looked  round,  and  observed  Benjie  smotherine  a  laUgVi'whtl^'II 
was  Rire  had  mischief  in  it.  1  seized  him  suddenly  by  ^  eit,Uaiattie 
him  confess  that  he  waa  laughing  at  the  th«ughtsof  the  leoeptiAn  irin^a 
fiddler  was  likely  to  get  from  the  Quakers  at  Mount  Shaxon.  1  i-frnrfffl^ 
Um  from  me,  not  sorry  that  his  mirth  had  reminded  me  in  dn^ftc^jf^t 
Ihad  for  the  monient  forgotten;  and  invited  the  itinerant  to.  go  with  we 
to  Shepherd's  Bush,  from  which  1  proposed  to  send  word  to  Mr.  Ged^fa 
that  I  should  not  return  home  that  evening.  But  the  minstrel  declined 
tliis  invitation  also.  He  was  engaged  for  the  night,  he  said,  to  a  dance 
in'  the  neighbourhood,  and  vented  a  round  execration  on  the  lailnej^  '6r 
drunkenness  of  his  comrade,  who  had  not  appeared  at  (he  plttee'  6f 
irendezvous. 

'  "1  will  go  with  you  instead  of  him,"  said  I,  in  a  sudden  wbiin ; 
*'  and  I  win  give  you  a  crown  to  introduce  me  as  your  comracle.''      '   ' 

'  "  You  gang  instead  of  Bob  the  Bambler!  My  certie  &ien4  ye,  & 
no  blate,"  answered  Wandering  Willie,  in  a  tone  which  announced 
death  to  my  frolic. 

*  But  Maggie,  whom  the  offer  of  the  crown  had  not  escaped,  temri'ia 
wen  on  that  scent  with  a  maundering  sort  of  lecture.  "  O  Wyli^ ! 
lunny  Willie,  whan  will  ye  learn  to  be  wise  ?  There's  a  wowit  tb  be 
Vin  for  naething  but  saying  ae  man's  name  instead  of  anitb^.    Attd, 
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Wftd0  SM I  I  have  just  &  ilulling  of  tbifl  gentleman'0  gieing>  and  a^  bodle 
of  my  ain;  and  ye  wunna  bend  your  wiU  gae  mudsle  as  to  take  up  tba 
nller  that's  flung  at  your  feet !  Ye  will  die  the  death  of  a  ea^ptt^i 
powney  in  a  wreath  of  drift !  and  what  can  I  do  better  than  lie  aouo 
and  die  wi'  you  ?  for  ye  winna  let  me  keep  either  you  or  mysel  leevin." 

*  ^  Hand  your  non^nse  tongue^  woman/'  said  Willidi  but  lesd  abso< 
hitely  than  before.    ^^  Is  he  a  real  gentleman^  or  ane  of  the  player  men  ?" 

•  '  '^  J'se  uphauld  him  a  real  gentleman/'  said  the  woman.  * 

.  *  '^  I'se  uphaud  ye  ken  little  of  the  matter>"  said  Willie ;  "  let  us  see 
hand  of  your  handj^  neebor^  gin  ye  like," 

_  ^  I  g^ve  him  my  hand.  He  said  to  himself, "  Ay,  ay,  here  are  fingers 
that  haye  neen  canny  service."  Then  running  his  hand  over  my  hAUTi 
my  face,  and  my  dress,  he  went  on  with  his  soliloquy ;  "  Ay,,  ay^ 
muisted  hairj  braid-daith  o'  the  best,  and  seenteen  hundred  linen  on  htf 
back,  at  the  least  of  it. — And  how  do  you  think,  my  braw  bidde,  that 
ye  are  to  pass  for  a  Irampins  fiddler  ?" 

'  "  My  dress  is  plain/'  said  I, — ^indeed  I  had  chosen  my  moat  ordi- 
nary suit  out  of  oompHment  to  my  Quaker  friends,— ^^  and  I  eaa  easily 
pass  fbr  a  young  famier  out  upon  a  frolic.  Come,  I  will  double  tbi 
crown  I  promised  you." 

^  "  Damn  your  crowns  /'  said  the  disinterested  man  of  music.  "  I 
would  like  to  have  a  round  wi'  you,  that's  certain ;-:— but  a  fanner,  and 
with  a  hand  that  never  held  pleugh-tilt  or  pettle,  that  will  never  do.  Ye 
may  pass  for  a  trades-lad  from  Dumfries,  or  a  student  upon  the  raniblt, 
or  the  like  o'  that.— But  hark  ye,  lad;  if  ye  expect  to  be  ranting  amang 
the  queens  o'  lasses  where  ye  are  gaun,  ye  will  come  by  the  waur,  J  can 
tell  ye;  for  the  fishers  are  wild  chaps,  and  will  bide  nae  taunts." 
'  I  promised  to  be  civil  and  cautious ;  and,  to  smooth  the  good  woman, 
I  slipped  the  promised  piece  into  her  hand.  The  acute  organs  of  the 
blind  man  detected  diis  little  manoeuvre. 

,  *  "Are  ye  at  it  again  wi*  the  siller,  ye  jadd  ?  I'll  be  sworn  ye  wad 
tather  hear  ae  twalpenny  dink  against  another,  than  have  a  spring  from 
Bory  Dall^  if  he  was  coming  alive  again  anes  errand.  Gang  doun  tbe 
gate  to  Lucky  Oregson's  and  get  the  things  ye  want,  and  bide  ther<e  till 
ele'en  hours  Uie  mom ;  and  if  ye  see  Robin  send  him  on  to  me."  '  VA.  I. 
p.  210—216. 

An  excellent  legend,  entitled  **  Wandering  Willie's  Fate/' 
follows  shortly  after  this  scene,  we  regret  that  it  is  too  long  {qs 
insertion,  as  it  is  decidedly  the  best  thing  in  the  book.* 

•  Darsie  returns  to  the  qiiaker's,  and  accompanies  that  worthy 
man  (who  has  a  feud  with  the  fishermen,  touching  certaiii 
W^ata  and  stake-nets)  on  an  expedition  to  talk  reason  to  rioters, 
ttk^eti^,  us  might  be  expected,  with  a  cogent  argument  ad  h<h 

♦  This  story  is,  howfever,  not  original;  as  recently  as  1811  a  bold  Sici* 
lian  was  pointed  out  in  the  streets  of  Messina,  ad  having  gone  to  the  deVil 
to  get  a  lease  from  his  landlord:  popular  report  adds,  that  he  burned  his 
fingers  sererely  in  handing  the  red-hot-iron  mkstand  to  his  .deceased  lord. 
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timmn,  in  the  lihape  of  a  knock  on  the  headi  and  on  leoovefiAg 
his  aenitei^  findi  himself  a  prisoner  of  hia  late  host,  the  fiaher^ 
nun,  now  Mr«  Henries^  who  carries  him  to  England^  and  shnti 
him.  up  in  a  comfortable  apartment,  gi^ng  out  to  the  family 
that  he  is  deranged.  In  this  durance  Darsie  pens  a  diary^ 
eommencinff  with  that  form  from  time  immemorial  used  and 
approved  of  by  all  writers  of  romances,  "  Into  what  hands 
soever  these  leaves  may  fall/'  &c.  and  setting  forth  how  nn 
unfortnnate  young  gentleman  was  ravished  in  the  flower  of  hia 
Touih  from  his  friends,  and  confined  in  a  commodious  chamber 
by  a  stem  elderly  gentleman  of  an  awful  countenance,  terrible 
to  behold.  Here  our  hero  at  length  learns  the  history  of'his 
birthi  and  the  particulars  of  his  connexion  with  his  host  tnoigri 
luu  When  he  has  sufficiently  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 
wound  on  his  head,  he  is  dressed  up  in  petticoats,  cased  in  a 
steel  mask,  and  trotted  over  the  country  in  the  character  of  a 
youn^  lady ;  on  this  expedition  he  is  accompanied  by  lalias, 
the  girl  who  had  captivated  him  at  the  fisherman's  hut  and 
other  places,  and  who  now  discovers  herself  to  be  his  sister,  and 
communicates  to  him  an  abundance  of  family  anecdotes.  This 
denouement  reminds  us,  we  n^ust  say,  of  the  scene  in  the  Critic, 
^  This  is  your  uncle,  this  your  sister,  and  these  are  all  your 
rery  near  and  dear  relations.'* 

With  regard  to  Darsie  Latimer's  treatment,  it  certainly  does 

strike  us,  tnat  Mr.  Hu^h  Redgauntlet  had  a  very  whimsical  and 

hr  from  agreeable  fashion  of  winning  over  his  relations  to  hia 

views.    He  knocks  his  nephew  on  the  head,  puts  him  in  aoagei 

looks  him  up,  threatens  to  blow  his  brains  out,  canters  him  over 

the  country  in  petticoats,  with  his  head  in  an  iron  mask,  asad 

then  asks  him  to  oblige  his  loving  uncle  so  far  as  to  put  his 

neck  into  a  halter  for  a  prince  for  whom  he  did  not  care  two 

straws.    It  must  also  be  confessed  that  this  hero  was  &r  from 

m  chivalrous  character ;    on  the  contrary,  indeed,  his  fnendi 

Alan  Fairford,  plainly  assures  him,  in  one  of  his  early  letters^ 

that  he  is  "  not  naturally  courageous,"^  and  that  he  is  often  sur* 

prised  by  fear.    When  his  sister  informs  him  of  the  measures 

Trhich  ms  tender  mother  took  to  provide  for  his  safety,  instead 

of  looking  proud  and  saying  something  heroic,  he  asks,  ^  Why 

did  she  not  make  me  a  ward  of  Chancery?"    A  thought  the 

most  anti-chivalrous  we  ever  met  with,  and  quite  fatal  to  the 

reputation  of  a  cavalier.     On  the  whole  we  think  petticoats 

were  by  no  means  unsuitable  to  his  character,  and  that  liis 

uncle  was  not  so  much  to  blame  in  providing  him  with  this 

attire.  .      . : 

The  Journey  on  which  we  have  left  Darsie  and  his  siiter 
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lalias,  ends  at  an  inn,  where  certain  jacobite  geritleihen,  among' 
whom  is  Hugh  Redffauntlet,  have  assemblea  to  meet  the  Pre- 
tender, recently  landed  on  die  coast  in  the  disguise  of  a  piieBt 
and  concealed  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  dismounting .  at  the 
door  of  the  pubUc-house,  Darsie  Latimer's  petticoats  are  rather 
in  his  way,  and  he  is  on  the  point  of  fallii^  to  the  ground,  when 
his  friend,  Alan  Fairford,  very  gallantly  catches  him  inj^s 
anus,  esteeming  his  bnrtben  a  delicate  young  lady,  and  Darsie 
does  not  think  proper  to  undeceive  him.  This  -brings  ns 
to'  Alan  Furford's  share  in  the  history.  While  Darsie  Latimer 
was  running  over  the  country,  fishing  and  fiddling,  this  fldiis 
Achates  through  the  agency  of  Latimer's  sister,  received  divers 
hints  of  some  great  peril  that  threatened  his  friend.  But,  uh-_ 
ftHtunately,  at  this  period  Mr.  Alan  was  engaged  at  the  press- 
ing instance  of  his  respectable  father,  a  Writer  to  the  S^et,  in 
the  important  cause  of  Poor  Peter  Peebles  v.  Plainstanes.  .The 
aathor  takes  professional  deUght  in  recounting  the  particulars 
abd  dwelling  on  the  technicalities  of  this  law  suit,  but,  in  truth, 
a  hundred  pages  in  the  last  Term  Reports  will  be  found  a  much 
hghter  and  more  agreeable  relaxation  to  the  general  reader. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Alan  Fairford  makes  a  most  able  speech 
on  this  occasion,  but  when  on  the  point  of  carrying  the  day,  ia 
the  middle  of  a  triumphant  reply,  he  discovers  among  hia 
papers  a  letter,  the  import  of  which,  his  father  had  intended  to 
withhold  from  him  until  the  conclusion  of  the  cause,  announc- 
ing the  disappearance  of  his  friend  Darsie  after  the  fray  with.the 
AsDermen ;  on  perceiving  the  contents  of  this  epistle,  he  abruptly 
rushes  from  the  court,  without  lavishing  a  thought  on  his 
pauper  client ;  thuu  shewing  a  truly  professional  indifference  to 
a  cause  in  forma  pauperis.  The  conversation  putinto  the  mouths 
of  the  judges  on  this  sudden  evasion  of  the  aovocate,  we  conceive 
to  be  characteristic  of  the  manners  of  the  bench  at  this  period, 
they  have  since  then,  we  hope,  undergone  an  improvement,  the 
author  understands  these  thmgs  well,  and  we  therefore  giro  the 
passage  :— 

'  The  elder  Mr.  Fairford,  who  remained  seated,  and  looking  as  sense- 
less as  if  he  had  heuii  made  of  atone,  was  at  length  recalled  to  himself 
by  the  linxioui  inqtiiriea  of  the  judges  and  the  counsel  after  his  son's 
health.  He  then  rose  with  an  air,  in  which  was  mingled  the  deep 
habitual  reverence  in  which  he  held  the  Court,  with  some  intetnu 
cause  of  agitatiun,  nnd  vith  difficulty  mentioned  something  of  a  mis- 
take — a  piece  of  bad  news — Alan  he  hoped  would  be  well  enoagh  to- 
morrow. But  unable  to  proceed  farther,  he  clasped  his  hands  together, 
en^ailafaw,  "  My  son !  my  son  \"  and  left  the  court  hastUy,  as  if  ia 
jmrfeuit  ofhim. 

<  "  'What' ■  the  matter  with  the  auld  bitch  nest  P"  lud  an  aeuta  meta* 
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pl^sical  judfe,  aside  to  his  bretLhren.  "  This  is  a  daft  mue,  BIad4er' 
8cat»— first,  It  drives  the  poor  man  mad  that  ought  it — then  jour  neyt^ 
goes  daft  with  fright — then  this  smart  young  hcrpeful  is  an  the  hooka 
viith  too  hard  study,  I  fancy — and  now  auld  Saunden  Fairfoid  is  as 
lunatic  as  the  best  of  them.     What  say  ye  till't,  ye  bitch  ?" 

'  "  Nothing,  my  lord,"  answered  Bladderscate,  much  too  formal  to 
admire  the  levities  in  which  his  phihwophical  In'other  lometimea  in- 
didged— "  I  say  nothing,  but  pray  to  Hearen  to  keep  our  own  witi." 

'  "Amen,  amen,"  answered  his  learned  brother  ;  foe  soneof  usbave 
but  tevT  to  tpace." 

'  The  Court  then  arose,  and  the  audience  departed,  greatly  vood^ng 
at  the  talent  displayed  by  Alan  Fairford  at  his  liist  appearance  in  a 
case  so  difficult  and  so  complicated,  and  assigning  a  hundred  conjectural 
causes,  each  different  Jrom  the  others,  for  the  nngular  interruption 
which  had  clouded  his  day  of  success.  The  worst  of  the  whole  was, 
that  sis  agents,  who  had  each  come  to  the  separate  resolution  of  thrusting 
a  retaining  fee  into  Alan's  hand  as  he  left  the  court,  shook  their  heada  aa 
they  returned  the  money  into  their  leathern  poucbea,  and  said,  "  that 
the  lad  was  clever,  but  tbey  would  like  to  see  more  of  him  be&ic  tiitj 
engaged  him  in  the  way  of  business — they  did  not  like  his  lowfiiig 
away  like  a  flea  in  a  blanket." '  ■■,.■ 

Alan  Fairford  hastens  incontinently  to  the  border  and  appljea 
himself  to  the  writer  of  the  alarming  letter,  WiQiam  Cfpsp'ie, 
provost  of  Dumfries.  As  Scotch  provosts— thanks  to  the  ex- 
cellent novel  of  that  name — are  now  as  familiar  to  the  English 
readers  as  any  other  species  of  booby  jiibticej  we  need  not  stop 
to  .explain  this  description  of  Midas ;  suffice  it  to  say,  tliat  he 
introduces  Alan  to  Patrick  Maxwell,  of  Somertrees,  who,  as  a 
brother  Jacobite,  was  in  close  league  with  Herries,  the  suspected 
abductor  of  the  lost  sheep  Darsie  Latimer.  From  this  old  Tory 
Jpihcby  the  by,  tells  a  good  story  of  bis  escape  from  the  handa 
of  the  king's  troops  in  the  forty  Jive)  young  Fairford  obtains 
^ellerophontic  letters  of  introduction  to  Hugh  Redgauntlet,  alias 
Herries,  and  a  pass-word  by  which  to  obtain  the  aid  of  Tom 
Trumbull  (a  hypocritical  smuggler— an  extravagant  character, 
out  of  drawing)  in  making  his  way  to  that  worthy.  By  this 
Trumbull's  contrivance  Fairford  is  conveyed  by  sea  to  the  coast 
of  Cumberland,  lands,  ill  of  a  fever,  and  is  carried  to  the  mansion 
of  two  very  benevolent  jacobite  ladies,  who,  at  the  period  of 
Alan's  inopportune  arrival,  are  sheltering  Charles  Edward,  dis- 
guised as  a  priest,  under  their  roof.  Here  the  youne  lawyer 
meets  with  treatmentsomewhatresemblingthatuhichhis friend 
had  experienced,  the  old  ladies  put  him  to  bed,  lock  the  door 
-  on  him,  and  he  is  made  a  sort  of  prisoner,  but:  finally  liberated 
1^  Father  Buonaventure  (the  Pretender)  on  certain  conditions. 
It  woold  be  tedious  to  detail  the  particulars  of  this  treaty.    The 
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Fatiier  opens  MaxwelPs  letter  to  Hemes,  and  on  discoverbg 
Ae  treacherous  nature  of  its  contents,  provides  Fairford  with  a 
letter  of  introduction  from  himself  to  Kedgauntlet,  stiptdattng' 
that  he  shall  not  adopt  any  legal  or  other  proceedings  until  he  has 
made  experiment  of  its  effect.    This  brings  Alan  to  tibie  public- 
bpu«ei  Hie  rendezvous  of  the  Pretender's  uiends,  when  baiaie, 
or  sir  Arthur  Redgauntlet^  tumbles  into  his  arms  as  we  have,— 
already  narrated*    Charles  Edward  here  holds  his  eouit  and 
his  councils;  his  friends  are  for  the  most  part  not  very  ardeiitin'~ 
the  cause,  and  insist,  as  a  preliminary  measure,  on  his  deitaching 
himself  from  a  certain  fair  lady,  who  has  in  defiance  of  expres8=' 
covenant  to  the  contrary,  accompanied  him  on  the  expedition.*^ 
Hie  Pretender  has,  however,  a  princely  pertinacity  with  regard 

•  In  a  French  work  we  find  the  following  versbn  of  thia  storv:  .   . 

"XTn  lour,  aue  M.  Helv^tius  ^toit  chez  le  Pr^tendant,  amvferent,  au 
nenofbre  ae  six,  les  D^put^s  d'un  parti  considerable,  form^  en  Ecosse,  &  qui 
ne  d^ifiandoient  qu%  lui  foumir  les  moyens  de  le  r^tablir  dans  ct  Royaume,* 
Oik  U  «toii  d^Bir^. 

^^I1  est  vrai  que  le  Chef  de  ce  Parti  mettoit  une  condition  k  ces  mdmes; 
offres  :  c'^toit  que  le  Pretendant  ^pous^t  sa  fille  ;  &  que  ce  Prince  quitt&t 
lin^  IVf  aitresse,  connUe,  h  laquelle  il  ^toit  attache,  autant  par  la  teconnois- 
sance.  que  par  I'lnclination. 

"  Ce  Prince  ne  vouloit  pas  abandonner  sa  Mattresse,  &  jusquea-1^  rien 
n^avoit  pil  Py  determiner. 

"  jSur  quoi  il  avoit  ete  r^solu  par  le  Parti  de  faire  une  demi^re  tentaUve, 
avaat  aue  de  rompre  absolument  la  n^gociation;  &  tel  6toit  Pobjet  deleur 
viflte,  lorsque  M.  Helvetius  les  vit  entrer,  &  les  suivit  dan  le  cabinet  du 
Prince. 

"tUelui  qui  portolt  la  parole  exposa,  d'un  ton  aussi  grave  que  ferme,  le 
i^jel  de  sa  commission.  A  quoi  le  Pretendant  ne  repondit,  ainsi  qu'il  avoit 
pi^^edemment  fait,  qu'en  refusant  nettement  de  renoncer  k  la  pertonne 
qu'dn  vouloit  qu'il  quitt&t. 

*•  1/Orateur,  apres  avoir  employe  tout  ce  que  son  eioq[uence  lui  p4t 
foundr  de  motifs  egalement  pressans  pour  comoattre  &  faire  changer  la 
resolution  du  Prince ;  voyant  que  ses  discours,  ne  produisoient  aucun  efibt 
far  lui,  tomba,  tout4-coup  k  ses  pieds,  ainsi  que  les  cinq  autres  deputes. 
Tdus  ensemble,  alors  &  sans  quitter  cette  posture,  pri^rent  &  suppU^rent 
le  Fretendant,  avec  les  instances  les  plus  vives,  de  tocher  k  se  vamcre  lui- 
m^me,  de  ne  pas  refuser,  pour  une  femme,  une  couronne  qui  lui  etoit 
Offerte ;  &  liii  represent^rent,  les  larmes  aux  ^eux,  que  sa  fermete,  surtout 
enpareil  cas,  loin  d'^re  un  acte  de  magnanimite,  n'etoit  qu'une  foiblesse, 
AOnreeulement  indigne  de  lui,  mais  dont  le  souvenir  &  les  regrets,  qui  en 
secoiept  la  suite,  sumroient  sans  doute  pour  empoisonner  le  restede  sa  vie  ? « 
L^  Pnnce  fut  inflexible 

**  Tous  les  six,  alors,  se  lev^rent.  Celui  qui  avoit  d'abord  porte  la  parole, 
ayant  tire  sa  montre,  lui  dit :  "  Milord,  il  est  telle  heure.  Nous  yous 
donnons  une  demi-heure,  pour  vous  decider  1  .  .  Voulez-vous  ^tre  Rol 
d'Beosse,  ou,  toute  votre  vie,  jouer  le  role  d'un,  &c.  V* 

<'  Acela,  point  de  reponse  ;  &  POrateur  continua  de  se  tenir  debout,  la 
montre  k  la  main,  vis-L-vis  du  Prince. 

'*  Cinq  minutes  apr^s :  ^'  Mylord  (rcprit-il)  vous  n'avez  plus  que  vingt- 
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to  Ilis  pleasures^  and  resists  such  dictation  concerning  his  io- 
mestic  arramements  in  a  right  royal  strain.  But  this,  and  all 
Otber  difficulties  are  speedily  obviated  by  the  sudden  approach 
of  ih^  king^s  troops  to  the  spot,  and  the  abrupt  appearance  of 

feneral  Campbell,  who  had  received  intimation  of  the  conspiracy 
rem  Redgauntlet'iB  treacherous  servant,  Nixon.  Campbell, 
affects  ignorance  of  the  object  of  their  meeting,  chooses 
to  suppose  it  a  bear-fight,  will  not  recognise  the  person  of 
the  Pretender,  recommends  them  to  disperse  or  embark,  and 
pledges  himself  in  that  case  to  their  safety  for  a  certain  space 
of  time  ;  they  all  take  to  their  horses  or  boats,  Lilias  marries' 
Alan  Fairfora,  and  there  is  an  end  to  the  story. 

Sir  Arthur  Red^auntlet,  it  will  be  seen,  is  a  true  son  of  the 
Wiverley  family,  infirm  of  purpose,  pliant,  and  the  creature  of 
circumstances— though  by  education  a  loyal  adherent  to  the 
house  of  Hanover,  the  force  of  example  makes  him  a  courtier 
in  the  presence  of  the  Pretender. 

Hugh  Redgauntlet,  the  uncle,  who  puts  his  nephew  in  hin 
pocket  and  runs  away  with  him,  is  a  sort  of  character  that  Mr. 
Farley  enacts  in  every  melo-drama,  and  frowns  from  beginning 
to  th6  end  of  the  book  with  formidable  effect — ^by  the  by  there 
is  ah  exceedingly  puerile  story  concerning  the  family  frown  of 
the  Redgauntlets.  Lilias  is,  like  most  of  the  author'^s  ladies,  a 
pretty  cipher.  Our  readers  may  have  heard  a  story  that  at  the: 
coronation  of  George  III.,  the  champion^s  gage  disappeared  and 
another  was  found  substituted  in  its  place,  with  a  paper  contain- 
ing  an  offer  to  accept  the  challenge  provided  a  fair  field  should 
be  allowed  for  the  combat.  The  following  use  is  made  of  thl# 
anecdote.  Lilias  describes  herself  as  having  been  secretly  in- 
troduced into  Westminster  Hall,  the  scene  of  the  coronation, 
by  her  uncle,  Hugh  Redgauntlet,  who,  surrounded  by  his  par- 
tisans, instructs  her  in  the  following  terms  :— 

'  ^'  Only  be  prompt  to  execute  my  bidding,"  said  he;  '^it  is  but  to 
lift  9>  glove — Here,  hold  this  in  your  hand — throw  the  train  of  your 
dress  over  it^  be  firm,  composed,  and  ready — or,  at  all  events,  I  step 
forward  mysedf," 

'  "  If  there  is  no  violence  designed,"  I  said,  taking,  mechanically, 
the  iron  glove  he  put  into  my  hand. 

dnq  minutes,  pour  vous  decider ! . .    Voulez*you8,  encore  un  coup,  Stre 
Hoi  d'Ecosse,  ou,  toute  votre  vie,  jouer  le  role  d'un,  &c.  ? 
''Point  encore  de  r^ponse,  de  la  part  du  PrAendant. 
"^  De  cinq  minutes  en  cpq  minutes,  m^me  interpellation,  dans  la  m^me. 
fbrme  &  dans  les  m^mes  termes.  £t  la  denii-heure  etant  expiree,  sans  avoir 
obtenu  de  r^ponse,  les  six  d^putds  firent  nne  profonde  reverence,  se  reti- 
T^rent,  &,  ne  reparurent  plus. — Piicet  Intiressmtes  et  Peu  Cmnuei,    Tom. 
irt.  p.  496—600. 
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'  ''  I  could  not  conceive  his  meaning ;  but>  in  tihe  exalted  state  oi 
xaind  in  wliich  I  beheld  him>  I  was  convinced  that  disobedience  on 
part  would  lead  to  some  wild  explosion.     I  felt^  from  the  emergency 
.the  occasion^  a  sudden  presence  of  mind,  and  resolved  to  do  an3rthin| 
that  might  avert  violence  and  bloodshed*    I  was  not  long  held  in 
pense.    A  loud  flourish  of  trumpets^  and  the  voice  of  neralds,  ^ 
mixed  with  the  clattering  of  horses'  hoofs,  while  a  champion,  armed  a 
all  points,  like  those  I  had  read  of  in  romances,  attended  by  aquiret^^ 
pCiges,  and  the  whole  retinue  of  chivalry,  pranced  forwards  mwiitedL 
npon  a  barbed  steed.     His  challenge,  in  defiance  of  all  who  dared  t» 
impeach  the  title  of  the  new  sovereign,  was  recited  aloud— <mcey  an^ 
again. 

'  '^  Rush  in  at  the  third  sounding,'  said  my  uncle  to  me ;  ^  bring  me 
the  parader's  gage,  and  leave  mine  m  lieu  of  it.' 

' '  ^'  I  could  not  see  how  this  was  to  be  done,  as  we  were  surrounded  by 
people  on  all  sides.  But,  at  the  third  sounding  of  the  trumpets,  a  lane 
tfp&ae/di  as  If  by  word  of  command,  betwixt  me  and  the  chaminon,  and 
my  uncle's  voice  said,  ^  Now,  Lilias,  now  !' 

'  ''  With  a  swift,  and  yet  steady  .step,  and  with  a  presence  of  mind  fen* 
which  I  have  never  since  been  able  to  account,  I  discharged  the  perilous 
commission.  I  was  hardly  seen,  1  believe,  as  1  exchanged  the  pledges  of 
battle,  and  in  an  instant  retired.  '  Nobly  done,  my  girl !'  sa^  my 
unde,  at  whose  side  I  found  myself,  shrouded  as  I  was  before,  by  the 
interposition  of  the  by-standers.  ^  Cover  our  retreat,  gentlemen/  he 
whispered  to  those  around  him. 

'  ^^  Room  was  made  for  us  to  approach  the  wall,  which  seemed  to  <qpen, 
and  we  were  again  involved  in  the  dark  passages  through  which  we  had 
formerly  passed.  In  a  small  anti-room,  my  uncle  sto^)ed,  and  hastily 
muffling  me  in  a  mantle  which  was  lying  there,  we  passed  the  guaxds*- 
tlUreaded  the  labyrinth  of  empty  streets  and  courts,  and  reached  our 
retired  lodgings  without  attracting  the  le^st  attention." 
.  *  *^1  have  often  heard,"  said  Darsie,  "XhaX  a  female,  supposed  to  be  a 
man  in  disguise, — and  yet,  Lilias,  you  do  not  look  very  masculine^—* 
had  taken  up  the  champion's  gauntlet  at  the  present  King's  Coronation, 
and  left  in  its  place  a  gage  of  battle,  with  a  paper,  offering  to  accept  the 
combat,  provided  a  fair  field  should  be  allowed  for  it.  I  have  hiUierto 
considered  it  as  an  idle  tale,  I  little  thought  how  nearly  I  was  interested 
in  the  actors  of  a  scene  so  daring.— How  could  you  have  courage  to  go 
through  with  it  ?" 

'  "  Had  I  had  leisure  for  reflection,"  answered  his  sister,  "  I  should 
have  refused,  from  a  mixture  of  principle  and  of  fear.  But,  like  niany 
people  who  do  daring  actions,  I  went  on  because  I  had  not  time  to  think 
of  retreating.  The  matter  was  little  known,  and  it  is  said  the  king 
had  commanded  that  it  should  not  be  farther  inquired  into;— ^^rom 
prudence,  as  I  suppose,  and  lenity,  though  my  uncle  chooses  to  ascribe 
the  forbearance  of  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  as  he  calls  him,  sometimes 
to  pusillanimity,  and  sometimes  to  a  presumptuous  scorn  of  the  fection 
who  opposes  his  title.' 


»t  > 


Nothing  can  be  conceived  much  more  ridiculous,  than  the  idea 
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i^ribosei  piussant  cavaliers  smuggling  in  a  defiance  under  a  girPa 
petticoats* 

u.Poor  Peter  Peebles,  the  pauper  litigant,  in  love  with  law  and 
pleased : With,  ruin,  is  the  only  amusing  personage  in  the  book; 
dud  most  nearly  approaches  to  originality ;  v^e  could,  however, 
mention  characters  to  which  he  bears  a  sitrong  family  likeness. 
'Vtera^man,  who  is  one  of  those  scarecrows  that  should  frighten 
filAitprs  from  our  courts,  makes  the  cause  of  his  beggary  at  once 
llii^.piide  and  pleasure,  and  paints  conhiir  de  rose  the  process  of 
his  ruin.— 

"  *  ''Well,  but  friend,"  said  the  Quaker^  who  obsen'ed  that  the  young 
lady,  still  seemed  to  fear  Peter's  intrusion,  **I  wish  to  hear  thee  speak 
about  this  great  law-suit  of  thine,  which  has  been  matter  of  such  cele- 
brity." 

'  *  **  Celebrity  ?— Ye  may  swear  that,"  said  Peter,  for  the  string  was 
touched   to   which  his  crazy  imagination  always  vibrated.     "  And   I 
dIftnA  wonder  that  folks  that  judge  things  by  their  outward  grandeur 
sbould  think  me  something  worth  their  envying.     Its  very  true  that  il 
isnandeur  upon  earth  to  near  ane's  name  thunnered  out  along  the  long« 
udied  roof  of  the  Outer-House, — '  Poor  Peter  Peebles  against  Plain*, 
stahesi  et  per  contra;'   a*  the  best  lawyers  in  the  house  fleeing  like 
ei^es  to  the  prey ;  some  because  they  are  in  the  cause,  and  some 'be- 
cause they  want  to  be  thought  engaged  (for  there  are  tricks  in  other 
trades  by  selling  muslins) — ^to  see  the  reporters  mending  their  pens  to 
tflike  down  the  debate — the  Lords  themselves  pooin'  in  tneir  chairs,  like 
Mk  ntting  down  to  a  gude  dinner,  and  cr3ring  on  the  clerks  for  partfee 
and  pendicles  of  the  process,  who,  puir  bodies,  can  do  little  mair  tha« 
cry  on  tliiehr  closet-keepers  to  help  them.     To  see  a'  this,"  continued 
Peter,  iii  a  tone  of  sustained  rapture,  "  and  to  ken  that  naething  will- 
be  said  or  dune  amang  a'  thae  grand  folk,  for  maybe  the  feck  oif  three 
hamrs,  saving  what   concerns  you  and  your  business — (),  man,  nae 
mmder  that  ye  judge  this  to  be  earthly  glory  1— And  yet,  neighbour, 
3s  I  was  saying,  there  be  unco  drawbacks — I  whiles  think  of  my  bit 
^oo^,  where  dinner,  and  supper,  and  breakfast  used  to  come  without 
Ua  ciying'for,  just  as  if  fairies  had  brought  it — and  the  gude  bed  at 
'elk— -and  the  needfu*  penny  in  the  pouch. — And  then  to  see  a*  ane's 
rarldly  substance  capering  in  the  air  in  a  pair  of  weigh-bauks,  now  up,' 
dvr  down,  as  the  breath  of  the  judge  or  counsel  inclines  it  for  pursuer 
r  defender, — troth,  man,  there  are  times  I  rue  having  ever  begun  the 
iea  wark,  though  maybe  when  ye  consider  the  renown  and  credit  I 
3W«  by  it,  ye  will  hardly  believe  what  I  am  sa)ring."  *  •  ' 

There  are  other  characters,  a  Quaker,  a  Writer  to  the  Signet, 

Captain  of  a  smuggler  &c.  not  worthy  of  a  passing  notice. 

.The  descriptions  throughout  the  volumes  are  singularly  weak 

nd  ineffective.    The  scene  of  Darsie's  danger  when  nearly 

vertaken  by  the  tide  on  the  sands,  is  infinitely  inferior  to  that 

f  the  same  nature  iii  Reginald  Dalton  (a  work  of  consid^aWe 

VOL,  JI. — W.  R,  Q 
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merit),  from  which  the  idea  is  manifestly  borrowed.  When  we 
remember  how  happy  this  author. has  been  in  his  descriptions, 
when  we  call  to  mind  that  terrific  scene  in  the  Antiquaiy  of 
the  party  intercepted  by  the  tide,  struggling  inch  by  inch 
for  their  lives,  ana  others  of  the  same  stamp,  we  cannot  but 
grieve  as  we  exclaim,  "  quantum  mutatus  ab  illo  /" 

After  what  we  have  already  said,  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary 
to  observe,  that  we  do  not  think  favourably  of  Redgauntlet, 
the  story  of  which  is  absurd  in  itself,  and  rendered  more  heavy 
by  the  clumsy  way  in  which  it  is  told.  But  still  it  contcdns  parti- 
cular passages  of  merit,  and  so  far  it  is  superior  to  its  imme- 
diate predecessors ;  but  the  reader  must  toil  through  much 
heavy  matter  to  find  these  ^ems,  the  rarity  of  which  is  certainly 
not  compensated  by  their  richness. 


Art.  X. — The  Periodical  Press  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  or, 
an  Inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  Public  Journals,  chiejiy  as  regards 
^  their  moral  and  Political  influence*     London  1824?.     12mo.  pp.  219- 

npHESE  two  hundred  and  nineteen  pages  are  written,  as  their 
•*•  style  indicates,  by  a  Scotsman,  and  are  a  well-conceived  book- 
makers catch-penny.  Although  the  author  labours  under  many 
disabilities  for  making  a  good  book,  of  which  an  entire  ignorance 
of  the  naatter  he  treats  of,  as  well  as  of  every  thing  else,  is  the 
least,  he  has  chosen  his  subject  well.  As  a  consciousness  of 
one's  own  ignorance  is  the  height  of  wisdom,  so  a  knowledge  of 
the  weak  points  of  others  is  the  great  qualification  for  quackery. 
Of  the  mechanism  of  newspapers,  on  which  chiefly  this  book 
professes  to  be  very  instructive,  the  public  know  as  uttle  as  this 
author  himself. 

A  newspaper  is  a  modem  machine  which  has  grown  up,  as 
ihe  British  constitution  is  said  to  have  done.  It  has  not  been 
the  fruit  of  an  original  design;  but  has  been  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  society  by  a  series  of  improvements,  insignificant  in- 
dividually, but  striking  in  the  aggregate,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  constitution  has  been  suited  to  the  purposes  of  those  for 
whom  it  works  so  well.  The  consequence  is,  that  as  most  of 
the  solid  knowledge  of  the  higher  as  well  as  of  the  lower  classes 
of  society  is  handed  down  to  them  traditionally,  and  relates  to 
things  tnat  existed  long  ago,  or  that  never  existed  at  all,  they 
know  as  little  of  the  mechanism  of  a  newspaper  as  of  that  of 
an  improved  chronometer.  They  know  that  things  do  "  some- 
how or  other  get  into  the  newspapers"  and  that  is  the  extent 
of  their  knowledge ;  or,  if  they  condescend,  as  our  Scots  author 
^uld  term  it|  to  a  distinct  idea,  they  fall  into  a  blunderi  as  he 
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does.    We  believe  at  this  moment  there  are,  not  long  ago  we 
know  there  were,  members  of  parliament  who  thought  that  the 
whole  of  a  debate  in  a  morning  paper  extending  to  16  or  20 
columns  of  small  type,  which  would  form  a  moderate-sized 
volume,  and  which  is  delivered  to  the  reading  public  at  their 
breakfast  time,  is  written  by  one  reporter  after  the  House  rises. 
How  one  person  can  in  two  or  three  hours  write  as  much  as 
three  members  of  parUament  or  one  rapid  copyist  could  copy  in 
a  week,  is  not  we  suppose  very  clearly  accounted  for  in  their 
minds,    but    no  doubt   they  think   that    to    men    who    can 
habitually  violate  a  standing  order  of  the  House,  every  thing  i^ 
possible.     The  mistaken  supposition  that  one  printer,  and  not 
thirty  or  forty   sets  up  the  whole  types  of  a  morning  paper, 
and  IS  the  sole  agent  by  whom  the  mighty  mass  of  truth  and 
falsehood,  of  the  useful  and  the  trifling,  which  it  contains,  is 
communicated  to  the  world,  is  now  weanng  away ;  but  it  has  not 
yet  quite  disappeared  among  the  higher  classes.     The  writer  of 
the  book  before  us  has  therefore  thought  himself  quite  safe.  The 
late  facetious  Mr.  Sheridan,  having  expressed  some  doubts  on 
hearing  that  his  son  had  been  at  the  bottom  of  a  coal  mine,  but 
having  had  the  reality  of  the  adventure  confirmed  to  him,  said, 
'*  You  are  a  fool,  Tom,  for  your  pains  :  it  was  much  more  easy  to 
8ay  you  had  been  there."      Our  author  has  the  same  opinion  of 
the  currency  of  a  bold  assertion.     He  calls  his  book  "  An  In- 
quiry into  the  State  of  the  Public  Journals."    We  should  like 
to  know  where  he  inquired.     He  has  been  sadly  to  seek.    At 
least,  as  he  has  remamed  in  ignorance  of  the  laws  which  affect 
public  journals — even  of  those  which  have  been  most  the  sub- 
ject of  public  discussion— in  ignorance  of  the  merits  of  the  pub- 
lic journals  and  of  their  defects,  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
managed,  and  even  of  the  price  at  which  they  are  sold,  and  as 
although  even  when  one  page  contradicts  another,  neither  of 
them  is  in  the  right,  we  are  sorry  for  the  sake  of  the  cause  of 
investigation,  ef  which  we  are  passionate  admirers,  that  in- 
quiry in  any  case  should  have  been  attended  with  such  unsatis- 
iactbry  results. 

Asa  specimen  of  condensation  in  blundering,  the  following 
account  of  the  laws  for  the  regulation  of  newspapers,  and  of  the 
policy  of  the  ministers  who  procured  them  to  be  created,  is  not 
without  merit.  After  complaining  of  the  tax  upon  newspapers, 
l>ut  apparently  without  the  slightest  notion  when,  or  by  whom  it 
^as  imposed ;  he  says — 

*  The  tax  was  productive  enough,  but  that  was  not  the  evil*  pt  would 
Ikive  been  odd  if  it  had]  '  it  did  not  silence  the  demagogue,  it  imposed  no 
embarjgpo  an  the  pens  of  the  disaffected.    Besides,  U  was  less  produe« 
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live  in  one  quarter  and  more  in  another,   than  was  desirable,    and 
a  new  manacle  had  to  be  invented.     This  was  what  are  called  '^  the 
Six  Acts."  No  man,  by  this  measure,  is  allowed  to  publish  his  sentiments 
in   a  newspaper  without  becoming  bound    himself,  or  his   publisher 
becoming  -bound  for  him,  in  the  sum  of  300/.  sterling,  that  what  is 
published  shall  not  be  seditious  or  blasphemous.     This  last  word  was& 
a  set-off,  as  they  say,  a  little  gold  leaf  to  gild  the  pill  that  was  to  bfc^ 
swallowed,   calculated  to  please  the  church,  and  pacify  those  sensitive 
supporters    of    "  civil   and   religious  liberty,"   vulgarly   called    "  the 
saints."     Another  halfpenny  per  sheet  was  added  to  the  burden^  ancL 
much  good  was  expected  from  the  new  measure.'     p.  21. 

After  recapitulating  the  advantages  which  the  minister  ex- 
pected, the  author  proceeds  : — 

^  But  he  was  mistaken.  He  was  either  misled  by  false  reasoning  in 
others,  or  his  own  judgment  was  in  error.  Neither  Mr.  Perceval  nor 
lord  Londonderry,  liberal  and  discriminating  as  they  were,  were  ac- 
quainted with,  or  they  did  not  recognize,  one  of  the  first  maxims  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  which  was,  to  let  the  press  correct  the  press,  and  to  permit  scurri- 
lity and  abuse  to  be  rendered  nerveless  and  poisonless  by  the  ridicule  of 
one  writer,  the  indignant  declamation  of  another,  the  contempt  of  a 
third,  and  the  hatred  of  every  silent  or  neutral  party.*  p.  23. 

And  he  further  explains  his  notion  of  the  state  of  the  law  in 
a  subsequent  passage : — 

*  It  ought  to  be  of  some  consideration  with  the  government  to  know, 
that  newspapers  are  liable  to  risks  from  the  Six  Acts,  and  especially  from 
that  which  enjoins  the  names  of  each  and  every  proprietor,  shareholder, 
printer  and  publisher  of  a  newspaper,  to  be  registered  at  the  Stamp-office ; 
and  that  such  registration  shall  be  held  as  conclusive  against  the  parties  in 
law,  for  the  consequences  of  all  actions  for  libel  which  may  be  brought,  so 
long  as  these  names  are  not  withdrawn.  This  act  prevents  all  subterfuge 
on  the  part  of  printers  and  others  concerned,  and  consequently  they  run 
greater  hazard  in  the  event  of  prosecutions  than  do  the  more  obscure  and 
generally  less  respectable  printers  and  publishers  of  the  lower  and  cheaper 
class  of  pamphlets  we  have  mentioned.'  p.  21 6. 

The  casual  reader  might  suppose  this  to  be  all  very  correct, 
because  it  is  particularly  slavish  and  sneaking— not  so.  In  the 
first  place  the  Six  Acts  are  not  a  measure  but  six  measures, 
of  which  two  only  relate  at  all  to  the  press,  and  these  do  not 
affect  newspapers  but  were  aimed  at  "  the  lower  and  cheaper 
class  of  pamphlets,"  which  the  author  supposes  them  to  favour : 
— no  one  of  them  has  any  thing  to  do  with  the  addition  of  the  last 
halfpenny  to  the  burthen  on  newspapers,  nor  was  the  addition 
of  that  halfpenny  contemporaneous  with  the  passing  of  the  Six 
Acts  : — no  one  of  the  Six  Acts  has  any  thing  to  do  with  the  re- 
gistration of  the  printers  and  proprietors  at  the  Stamp-office  :  ~ 
nq  law  in  existence  requires  that  *'  each  and  ev^ry  proprietor 
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and  shareholder  shall  be  registered :  and,  finally,  the  sort  of 
registration  which  is  required,  the  mass  of  the  penal  laws  affect- 
ing newspapers,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  tax  imposed  on  them 
within  the  last  thirty  years — were  all  the  creations  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
whose  policy  towards  the  press  this  writer  praises,  in  compari- 
son of  that  of  Mr.  Perceval  and  lord  Londonderry,  "  liberal  and 
discriminating  as  they  were." 

'     Now,  there  is  not  only  no  j  ustification  but  no  palliation  for 
these  blunders.     The  last  addition  to  the  tax  on  newspapers  was 
made  for  purposes  of  revenue  only  in  1815,  the  pipmg  time 
of  triumphant  toryism.     The  Six  Acts  were  passed  in  1819, 
after  the  discontents  of  the  manufacturing  districts  had  alarmed 
the  ministers  for  the  constitution  or  their  salaries,  and  far  from 
their  being  directed  against  newspapers,  these   publications, 
much  to  their  discredit,  were  the  objects  of  the  eulogies  of  the 
authors  of  the  Acts.     Mr.  Pitt's  measures  on  the  other  hand 
were   directed   specially  against  newspapers.     In  his  second 
budget  of  1797,  he  added  l^d,  to  the  stamp  duty  on  each  copy 
of  a  newspaper,  an  increase  of  cent  per  cent ;  and  in  1798,  nr. 
caused  to  be  passed  the  act  (38  Geo.  3.  c.  78)  respecting  th  • 
registration  of  the  printer,  publisher,  and  two  proprietors  of 
every  newspaper  where  the  number  of  proprietors  is  two  or  up- 
wards, an  act  so  highly  penal  and  entailing  such  heavy  visita- 
tions, even  on  casual  omissions  and  negligence,  that  nothing 
could  prevent  it  from  being  intolerable,  but  the  fact  of  its  being 
very  remissly  or  leniently  executed.    Where  our  Scotch  friend 
learned  that  the  first  maxim  of  Mr.  Pitt  was,  to  let  the  press 
correct  itself,  we  had  some  difficulty  to  discover  in  the  practice 
of  the  minister  who  prosecuted  Gilbert  Wakefield.     Perhaps, 
he  may  have  heard  that  a  Mr.  Pitt  said,  that  the  press  was  ot 
should  be  like  the  air,  a  chartered  libertine,  and  as  his  histo- 
rical knowledge  did  not  reach  so  far  as  to  inform  him.  that  there 
were  two  Mr.  Pitts  who  played  a  pretty  considerable  part  in 
the  politics  of  the  present  and  the  past  age,  he  has  attributed 
to  the  minister  of  the  anti-jacobin  war,  the  sentiment  of  hia 
illustrious  father.   He  errs  not  infelicitously.    His  grossest  mis- 
takes have  a  redeeming  air  of  sycophantism. 

It  is  not,  however,  on  one  subject  alone  that  he  favours  us 
'with  novelties  such  as  this.  He  tells  us  for  instance,  that'*  foi 
"upwards  of  two  hundred  years  (after  its  invention)  the  press 
^was  restricted  to  the  cloister ;"  p.  4.,  that  "  it  was  not  till  the 
latter  part  of  it  (the  eighteenth  century),  till  about  the  com- 
^nencement  of  the  discontents  in  North  America,  that  peri- 
odical literature  made  its  appearance,"  and  that  *' pamphlets 

ihen  came  intp  fashion."  p  p<  5  wA  Q*  He  pgnfQund^  Mirab««k\( 
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the  orator,  with  Mirabaud  the  pseudonyme  of  the  baron  d'Hol- 
bach,  p.  41 ;  and  the  Hall  of  the  Four  Courts  in  Dublin,  with 
the  Fives  Court  (p.  192),  and  yet  he  talks  (p.  81)  of  his  "  per- 
sonal observation"  in  Ireland.  He  hazards  complaints  equally 
well-founded  in  fact,  and  equally  important  if  well-founded,  that 
the  theatrical  criticisms  of  the  newspapers  are  *' strikingly 
alike,"  (p.  147)  and  that  the  House  of  Commons — tantamne  rem 
tarn  negligenter — is  lighted  with  "  tallows  of  the  largest  size," 
(p.  134)  whereas  every  body  who  has  read  the  criticisms  knows, 
that  they  are  as  irreconcileably  at  variance  as  the  warmest  lover 
of  truth  can  wish,  and  every  one  who  has  been  in  the  House  of 
Commons  knows,  that  it  is  lighted  with  ordinary  wax.  He  informs 
us  in  one  page  (109),  that  **  the  Chronicle  under  Mr.  Perry, 
was  chained  to  its  party — was  at  the  nod  of  Mr.  Fox  and  his 
leading  successors  ;"  and  in  another  page  (108),  that  the  line 
of  conduct  adopted  by  its  present  proprietor,  **  cannot  fail  to 
have  the  effect  of  derogating  from  the  former  respectability  and 
independence  of  the  Chronicle,"  i,  e.  the  independence  which 
consisted  in  being  chained. 

There  is  a  defence  of  the  John  Bull^  which  is  a  fine  specimen 
at  once  of  the  confusion,  misunderstanding,  and  the  steady 
tendency  of  the  morals  of  the  writer.  After  praising  that  pap«r 
for,  among  other  things,  *'  its  undiminished  watchfulness  ovei 
every  inroad  upon  the  Church  or  State,  upon  the  rights  of  the- 
Crown,  or  the  suffrages  of  the  people,"  (what  does  he  mean  ?] 
he  says,  no  writer  has  in  our  day  **  entered  the  lists  of  weekly"^* 

Joliticians  who  has  been  exposed  to  more  censure  on  the  one 
and,  and  praise  upon  the  other,   than  the  unknown  writei 
of  this  paper,"  p.  118— he  then  tells  us,  that  none  of  the  leading 
daily  papers  are  "  one  iota  more  fastidious  in  making  exposures, 
or  in  sneering  at  public  characters"  (that  is  not  the  question^ 
nor  "  more  fearful  of  wounding  private  feelings,  or  in  tickling' 
the  ear  of  scandal  with  injurious   and  unjustifiable  rumours^ 
though  perhaps  more  ambiguous ;"  he  comes  to  the  main  bod^ 
of   his  defence  which  is  mis—'*  Whatever  we  may  think   o^ 
other  papers,  from  what  we  have  seen,  and  what  we  daily  see  ir*- 
their  pages,  we  cannot  accuse  the  John  Bull  o^  being  a  secre*^ 
or  disguised  libeller.     Whatever  is  said,  is  said  openly,  so  tha€^ 
he  who  runs  may  read,"  p.  120. 

Our  author  himself  adverts  to  the  fact,  that  the  John  Bui^ 
is  the  production  of  an  unknown  writer,  or  rather  of  a  writer^ 
who  for  a  long  time  contrived  to  conceal  himself,  yet  he  makes 
it  a  matter  of  praise,  that  his  slanders  are  plain  and  intelligible. 
Wow,  even  he  can  hardly  be  so  ignorant  as  to  suppose,  that  any 
one  Gom.plained  that  they  were  not.  What  is  meant  by  a  «  seicree 
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or  disguised  libeller'^  is  not  a  man  who  publishes  his  scandal 
in  ambiguous  phrases^  but  the  man  who  causes  to  be  published 
slanders  from  the  moral  responsibility  of  which  he  studiously 
screens  himself  by  concealment.  When  the  John  Bull  said  of 
the  late  lady  Wrottesley,  merely  because  she  was  a  sister  of  Mr. 
Grey  Bennet,  that  she  was  a  woman  of  unchaste  life — there 
was  nothing  ambiguous  in  the  accusation,  it  was  only  false ; 
but  the  advocates  of  the  person  who  put  forth  this  and  dther 
scandalous  stories  of  the  same  nature,  all  very  difficult  of  refu4 
tation,  even  when  most  unfounded,  and  if  perfectly  true  calcu*' 
lated  to  give  pain  without  doing  the  least  good — and  who  at  the 
same  time  studiously  concealed  himself  from  public  shame  by 
artifices  and  direct  falsehood,  can  surely  not  oner  as  a  defence^ 
the  unequivocal  nature  of  the  evil  he  perpetrated. 

The  daily  newspapers  of  London,  the  most  remarkable  part  of 
periodical  literature  for  the  greatness  of  their  effects— tor  the 
quantity  and  intensity  of  the  labour  bestowed  upon  them — and 
for  the  cheapness  of  the  rate  at  which  (taxes  excepted)  theii* 
advantages  are  affijrded  to  the  public,  would,  if  examined  by  an 
author  less  disqualified  by  nature  and  education  from  being 
right  on  any  subject,  from  an  act  of  parliament  to  a  tallow  candle, 
form  the  subject  of  an  amusing  and  useful  book.  A  daily 
newspaper  is  an  example  of  the  advantages  of  the  invention  of 
printmg  in  the  cheap  and  rapid  multiplication  of  copies,  carried 
to  the  highest  perfection.  As  their  cheapness  and  despatch 
are  the  qualities  which,  under  a  government  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  people,  would  make  them  most  valuable  pai*ts  of  the 
political  machine,  and  would  afford  the  means  of  entirely  eradi- 
cating the  evils  which  have  been  complained  of  in  populaif 
governments,  it  will  not  be  uninstructive  to  examine  tnem  in 
detail  :— 

*■  In  Britain,'  says  our  author  '  as  every  body  knows,  the  stamp  duty 
upon  each  newspaper  of  one  sheet  is  three  pence  halfpenny  per  sheet, 
discount  deducted,  when  a  penny  halfpenny  is  added  to  this  for  paper, 
the  hare  sheet,  before  it  is  carried  to  the  printing  office,  costs  no  less  si 
sum  than  five  pence.  This  must  be  printed  and  published  for  sixpence 
halfpenny  or  seven  pence,  subject  to  the  commission  of  the  news-agent 
who  forwards  it  to  the  reader,  and  which  upon  the  gross  numbet 
published,  particularly  in  London,  cannot  be  less  than  ten  or  fifteen  per 
cent.'    p.  46. 

Though  according  to  his  custom  every  assertion  the  authot 
makes  in  this  passage  is  erroneous,  though  the  stamp  duty  is  not 
*  three  pence  halfpenny  per  sheet,  discount  deducted,'  though 
a  penny  halfpenny  is  not  added  for  paper  in  any  instance,  and 
thragh,  in  eonsequence/  ia  hia  calculation  of  the  sum  retumi»d 
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to  the  newspaper  proprietor  on  each  sheet,  after  the  deduction, 
of  the  tax  and  paper,  he  makes  a  triflingmistake  of  60  per  cent, 
the  real  facts  are  remarkable  enough.  The  stamp  duty  on  each, 
sheet  is  nominally  4d,,  but  a  discount  of  20  per  cent,  or  one  fifth 
(granted  in  part  by  parliament  as  a  set-orf  against  the  heavy 
excise  duty  on  the  manufacture  of  paper),  reduces  the  real 
stamp  duty  on  each  sheet  to  3^^.  The  price  of  the  paper  used 
for  the  large  daily  papers  is,  at  the  lowest,  70  shillings  a 
thousand  or  somewhat  more  than  l^ths  of  a  penny  per  sheet, 
the  stamp  and  paper  therefore  cost  rather  more  than  4rf.  each. 
The  London  newspapers  which  biear  the  price  of  seven  pence 
are  sold  to  the  news-agents  (who  transmit  them  to  the  readers), 
yi  what  are  technically  called  quires,  at  the  rate  of  13  shillings 
for  27  papers — f .  e.  S^d,  each  sheet.  So  that  lid.,  or  not  quite 
a  penny  farthing  a  sheet  is  the  sum  in  which  the  proprietor 
has  to  find  his  remunerationfor  the  expense  bestowed  in  collecting 
the  materials  for  his  journal  and  in  printing  it,  for  the  interest  on 
his  capital,  advances  in  the  purchase  of  stamps,  and  for  the  risks 
to  which  the  state  of  the  law  exposes  him.  The  large  allowance 
made  to  the  news-agents,  is  not  a  remuneration  for  the  trouble  of 
transmitting  and  circulating  the  papers,  but  as  a  compensation  for 
expenditure  of  their  capital  and  the  risk  of  bad  debts,  and  when 
we.  consider  that  the  magnitude  of  the  outlay  and  the  risk,  and 
consequently  of  the  compensation,  is  increased,  by  the  amount  of 
stamp  duty ;  when  we  consider  also  the  weight  of  the  excise  on 
paper,  and  the  encreased  expenditure  of  capital  rendered  neces- 
sary on  the  part  of  the  proprietors  of  newspapers,  on  account  of 
these  taxes,  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  five  sevenths  of  the  retail 
price  of  a  newspaper  is  tax,  or  the  effect  of  tax.  While  the  return 
which  the  proprietors  of  newspapers  can  derive  from  their  sale 
is  small,  the  extent  of  that  sale  is  limited  by  the  large  gross 
price  which  the  tax  produces.  With  all  the  enmity  of  our 
continental  neighbours  to  the  power  of  the  periodical  press,  and 
among  all  the  means  that  have  been  resorted  to,  to  cramp  its 
(energies,  this  expedient  of  taxation  has  never  been  applied 
in  anything  like  the  same  degree  that  it  has  in  England.  In 
France,  the  tax  upon  each  sheet  of  a  paper  is  only  4  centimes, 
to  which  is  added,  we  believe,  a  tax  of  one  centime  levied 
under  some  pretence  or  other  by  the  police,  without  the  direct 
authority  of  law,  in  all  five  centimes  or  one  halfpenny.  The 
daily  papers  in  Paris  are  sold  to  subscribers  at  two  pence 
each  sheet.  The  French  government,  in  fact,  has  never 
broached  the  opinion  which  was  avowed  here  at  the  time  the 
laws  were  passed  for  the  suppression  of  the  '  two-penny  trash,' 
that  these  publications,  by  being  brought  within  the  reach  o" 
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the  mass  of  the  people,  were  eo  ipso  dangerdns.  They  have 
tried  to  direct,  or  mis-direct  reading,  but  not  to  ejxtingui^h  it. 
TTie  consequence  of  the  moderate  taxation  in  France,  is,  that 
the  circulation  of  the  Parisian  papers  is  much  greater  absb-, 
lutely,  than  that  of  the  London  journals ;  and  still  gresLter/in 
proportion  to  the  comparative  activity  of  the  two  nations,  ancl 
the  comparative  utility  and  variety  of  the  respective  jourj^^iale.*: 
The  Times,  which  has  long  had  the  largest  circulation  of  all  £he 
London  daily  papers,  has  never  in  periods  devoid  of  any  parti- 
cular causes  of  excitement,  sold  on  the  average,  much  m6re 
than  6,000  papers  a  day.  The  Constitutionnel  is  said  to  have 
about  three  times  that  number  of  regular  subscribers ;  and  the 
Journal  des  Debats,  14,000.  Though  we  cannot  say  with,  the 
author  of  the  '*  Inquiry,"  that  the  Parisian  press  **  is  not  by 
many  degrees  equal  to  the  provincial  press  in  Ireland" .  (an 
assertion  which  shows  that  he  knows  as  much  of  the  French 
papers  as  he  does  of  the  English  ones),  though  the  contributo'rsi 
to  the  most  celebrated  French  journals  deserve  to  rank  high 
among  the  literary  men  of  their  own  country  and  of  Europe  ; 
and  though,  when  we  consider  them  as  mere  literary  produc- 
tions, the  care,  correctness,  and  power  of  writing  displayed  in 
some  of  theqa,  are  at  least  equal  to  any  English  papers ;  yet,  in 
the  mass  of  information  they  convey,  and  in  the  pains  and  ex- 
pense bestowed  to  bring  before  the  public  eye  all  matters  to 
which  it  should  be  directed,  they  are  very  inferior  to  the 
lowest  of  our  j  ournals . 

Burthened  by  taxation,  and  consequently  narrowed  in  sale  as 

they  are,  it  is  only  by  becoming  the  medium  of  advertisements 

that  the  London  daily  newspapers  are  enabled  to  support^  the 

expenses  on  which  their  usenilness  depends.     Of  the  amount 

of  these  expenses  a  very  vague  idea  is  formed  by  the  public  at 

large.     A  newspaper  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a  careless 

mass   of  rubbish,  offered   by  voluntary  contribution  to    one 

mysterious  person,  called  an  editor,   who  illumines   it  by  a 

leading  article.     By  the  talent  of  a  paper — the  merit  of  a  paper, 

is  meant  the  talent,  the  merit,  of  the  person  who  writes  the 

article  three  quarters  of  a  column  long,  which  obtrudes,  itself 

in  the  largest  type  on  the  eye  of  the  reader.    All  the  rest  is 

deemed  mere  leather  and  prunella,  even  by  those  who  are  most 

delighted  and  instructed  py  it.    We  are  far  from  underyaluing 

the  talent  of  writing  crudities  on  any  subject  that  arises  with 

great  rapidity  and  in  rounded  sentences,  but    these  leading 

*  There  was  an  article  some  time  ago  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  entitled 
A  Comparison  of  England  and  France,  in  a  very  bad  spirit  on  many  sub** 
Jccts,  and  growly  i»correct  oa  tW?,  ...  > 
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artieies  are  perhaps  the  very  part  of  the  paper  of  which  the 
pBblic  might  be  deprived  with  least  injury;  they  certainly,  form 
a  V€ry  insignificant  portion  of  the  useiul  matter  of  a  paper^  and 
of  tfce  matter  for  which  the  proprietors  of  a  paper  pay.  Every 
thing  in  a  newspaper  is  paid  for^  either  by  those  who  insert  it  (as 
in  the  case  of  the  advertisements),  or  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
(mper,  as  in  the  case  of  every  thing  else.  Even  with  voluntary 
oc^tributions  the  proprietors  pay  severely  in  the  discredit  they 
suffer  when  they  are  weak  enough  to  admit  them ;  for  it  is  an 
ludom  which  the  experience  of  all  periodical  works  establishes 
beyond  question,  that  every  unpaid  contributor  is  an  ass.  We 
<pf  course  except  those  cases  in  which  he  endeavours  to  cheat 
th^  advertisement  duty,  or  plots  in  some  other  wajr  against  Ihe 
revenue,  or  his  neighbour's  property.  Every  thing  is  paid  for — 
from  the  accounts  of  pugilistic  fights,  to  Mr.  Irvmg's  sermons. 
The  sum  total  of  newspaper  circulation  is  not  large  enough  to 
udmit  of  dijBTerent  journals  for  the  different  classes  of  men.  It 
is  this,  perhaps,  that  leads  vulgar  and  unreflecting  minds  to 
think  lightly  of  newspapers.     Every  man  finds  that  they  are 

n()t  written  for  him  alone  :— 

» 

"  Hard  task  to  hit  the  palate  of  such  guests. 
When  Oldfield  loves  what  Dartineuf  detests." 

We  had  occasion  to  know,  not  long  ago,  that  the  salaries  paid 
to  the  editor,  the  reporters,  and  other  regular  contributors  to  a 
London  morning  paper,  amounted  to  between  5  and  6,000/.  a 
year ;  and  we  believe  the  paper  in  question,  which  was  not  the 
highest  in  sale,  was  not  the  highest  in  its  scale  of  expense. 
Yet,  this  great  expenditure  was  a  part  only  of  what  may  be 
properly  called  the  expenses  of  the  copyright.  It  was  inde* 
peiment  not  only  of  the  sums  paid  for  obtaining  foreign  journals, 
and  other  intelligence  of  the  same  nature,  of  the  great  expen- 
ditare  consequent  on  the  efforts  to  obtain  reports  rapidly  from 
distant  parts  of  the  country,  but  even  of  the  payments  for  the 
reports  of  the  proceedings  of  inferior  courts  of  law,  of  police- 
omces>  and  of  miscellaneous  occurrences,  the  great  mass  ef 
winch  are  tendered  to  the  newspapers  by  persons  not  regularly 
engaged  by  them,  and  to  whom  payment  is  made  according  to 
the  number  of  lines  that  are  inserted-  A  great  part  of  the 
mass  of  salaries  we  have  mentioned,  is  rendered  necessary  by 
•  the  duty  which  the  papers  have  imposed  upon  themselves^  and 
which  they  perform  with  a  zeal  and  fidelity  beyond  all  praise,  of 
laying  before  their  readers  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  courts 
oi  law,  of  public  meetings,  and  particularly  of  parliament.  The 
expense  of  procuring  the  reports  ^  the  proceed^lgs  in 
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ment  alone  is^  to  each  of  the  principal  morning  papers^  upwards 
of  3^000/.  a  year. 

It  is  in  their  reports  of  proceedings  and  debates  particularly 
that  the  English  papers  are  superior  to  those  of  any  country  in 
the  world.  The  American  ones^  which  ought  to  rival  them^  are 
very  irregular  in  their  reports  of  legale  and  very  rude,  and  very 
brief  in  their  reports  of  legislative  proceedings.  This  defect,  a« 
far  as  it  regards  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress,  is  a  conse- 

2uence,  and  a  very  important  one,  of  the  arrangement  that  has 
xed  the  seat  of  the  legislature  of  the  Union,  not  in  Philadel- 
phia, or  New  York,  but  in  a  city  that  consists  of  houses  yeit 
unbuilt,  and  streets  yet  unpaved.  -  *'  Washington  city''  could 
not  support  a  newspaper  in  the  expense  which  would  be  neces- 
sary for  reporting ;  and  as  it  would  be  q^uite  impossible  to  pre- 
vent reports  from  being  very  speedily  prmted  by  the  papers  in 
every  part  of  the  Union,  whica  respectively  possess  otner  at- 
tractions for  their  local  readers^  it  would  be  impossible  to  print 
a  paper  at  Washington  for  general  circulation  by  post.  Like 
the  many  brave  men  before  Agamemnon,  the  orators  of  the  new 
world  languish  in  comparative  obscurity.  In  the  French 
papers  the  ordinary  proceedings  of  courts  of  law  are,  for  the 
most  part,  neglected — the  police  proceedings  entirely  so— and 
the  salutary  check  which  might  be  kept  over  judges  and 
magistrates  by  public  opinion,  is  wanting.  The  reports  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  are  not  given  with 
the  good  mith  and  impartiality  whicn  distinguish  those  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  may  always  be  told  by  the  reports 
whether  you  read  a  ministerial  or  an  opposition  paper.  Bvery 
journal  slights  almost  entirely  the  speeches  of  its  political  op- 
ponents, and  gives  the  speeches  of  its  friends  at  extravagant 
length.  The  rarisians  and  others  who  have  the  means  of  compar- 
ing several  papers  may,  indeed,  thus  obtain  a  better  report,  thaii, 
firom  the  smallness  of  the  sheets  on  which  they  print,  their 
journals  could  otherwise  give.  But  even  a  report  collected  from 
the  Royalist  and  Liberal  papers,  would  be  mferior  to  those  of 
the  Morning  Chronicle  or  Times  taken  singly — we  mean  inferior 
in  exhibiting  a  correct  picture  of  the  real  effect  of  a  debate. 
The  speeches  of  the  French  Deputies  are  generally  written  dis- 
courses not  ex- tempore  effusions,  and  when  these  discourses  are 
communicated  to  the  journals,  a  debate  composed  of  them 
reads  better  than  one  which  to  a  hearer  has  been  infinitely  more 
instructive  or  impressive. 

'  The  mode  of  reporting  the  parhamentary  debates  is  a 
modern  improvement,  and  more  modern  than  is  generally 
taiagb^  by  those  who  have  not  p^  close  attestioft  to  ilr    M 
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has  arisen  within  the  last  thirty  years.  Before  the  conimence- 
ment  of  the  Anti-jacobin  war,  the  reports  giyen .  in  the  morn- 
ing papers  were  generally  brief  sketches,  in  fact  rather  descrip- 
tions tnan  reports.  Reports  of  greater  length  and  pretension 
.were,  indeed,  published  for  some  time  by  Mr.  .  Woodfall, 
^which  we^e,  however,  rather  remarkable  as  examples  of  indivi- 
;!^u.al  effort  than  for  their  utility  and  correctness.  ■  It  is  enough 
4o  say,  that  Mr.  Woodfair professed  to  report  a  whole  debate 
ihimself.  He  certainly  wias  in  the  habit  of  sitting  out  a  debate, 
and  by  writing  from  memory  the  remainder  of  the  night,  and 
:the  next  morning,  and  by  fixing  head  pieces  and  tail  pieces  to 
the  short  reports  of  the  morning  papers  as  soon  as  they  ap- 
peared, he  contrived  late  in  the  day,  by  dint  of  great  labour,  to 
produce  a  very  indifferent  report.  Even  these  reports  were  con- 
fined to  the  flashy  party  debates.  Business  of  whatever  im- 
.portance  it  might  be,  that  did  not  draw  forth  the  eloquence  of 
the  great  party  orators,  was  passed  over  in  silence. 
i  It  was  tne  late  Mr.  Perry  who  first  adopted  the  system  under 
which  the  reporting  of  parliamentary  debates  has  been  brought 
to  its  present  degree  of  accuracy  and  usefulness.  By  each 
paper  which  aims  at  the  reputation  of  correct  reports,  from  ten 
to  fourteen  persons  are  employed  in  this  department.  Each 
reporter  takes  notes  in  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
or  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
or  an  hour.  He  is  then  relieved  by  his  successor,  and  retires  to 
;Write  from  his  notes  with  the  aid  of  a  practised  memory 
the  speech  or  speeches  he  has  heard.  In  taking  these  notes 
common ,  writing,  with  such  abbreviations  only  as  practice 
suggests,  is  ordinarily  used.  Indeed,  short-hand  was  formerly  in 
disrepute  as  an  instrument  of  reporting,  and  for  these  reasons : 
The  space  which  can  be  allotted  to  a  report  in  a  newspaper  is 
contingent  upon  the  greater  or  less  quantity  of  other  matter  of 
superior  interest  that  presents  itself.  An  abridgement,  some- 
times a  very  condensed  one,  is  necessary,  and  this  a  short-hand 
writer  is  generally  at  a  loss  to  supply,  because  from  the  attention 
that  is  required  to  the  mechanical  part  of  his  operation,  he  is 
seldom  able  to  follow  the  chain  of  the  argument  which  he  hears, 
and  because,  unless  he  has  arrived  at  great  excellence  in  his  art, 
he  reads  his  notes  with  difficulty  and  rs  altogether  unable  to  get 
a  general  idea  of  them  at  a  glance.  But  the  still  more  efiicient 
cause  of  the  discredit  of  short-hand  was  the  deficiency  in  other 
acquirements  of  the  persons  who  employed  it,  while  on  the  other 
hand,  those  who  reported  without  it,  were,  as  an  attempt  in  any 
degree  successful  implies,  men  of  well-trained  minds  and  consi- 

tlersibk  kaowledge,    Put  if  the  takuts  and  ^^cquiremeuts  of  ia-^ 
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dividuals  in  other  respects  be  equal,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say 
that  ihe power,  at  least,  of  using  short-hand  is  an  advantage.' 
The  division  of  labour  in  the  reporting  of  a  debate  being  earned, 
so  far,  a  great  degree  of  accuracy  and  care  is  consistent  with: 
despatch.    A  reporter,  if  he  finds  it  necessary,  is  enabled  to  em- 
ploy himself  for  six  and  even  eight  hours  in  writing  out  a  speech, 
which  it  has  not  taken  an  hour  to  deUver ;  and  from  the  number 
of  persons  simultaneously  employed,  the  whole  debate  even  when  ■ 
it  is  protracted  to  two  or  tnree  in  the  morning,  is .  reported, 
printed,  and  delivered  in  a  single  sheet,  which  contains  as  much, 
print  as  an  ordinary  octavo  volume,  at  seven  or  eight.     We  find 
too,  notwithstanding  this  extreme  despatch,  not  only  a  very 
accurate  representation  of  the  sense  and  even  words  of  the. 
speaker — ^but  quotation  and  references  to  parliamentary  and 
historical  documents  filled  up  with  perfect  correctness. 

The  expedition  of  the  newspaper  press  has  been  encreasedby 
recent  improvements  in  printing-presses,  and  for  those  inaprpve-. 
ments  themselves  the  public  is  indebted  to  the  proprietors  of  a 
newspaper.     Printing-presses  had  remained  without  any  signal 
improvement  from  the  invention  of  printing  till  about  ten  years 
ago,  for  the  inventions  of  the  late  earl  Stanhope,  though  un- 
doubtedly very  useful,  did  not  remove  any  of  the  great  defects 
of  the   printing-press.     The  printing-press   produced  at  the 
ordinary  rate  of  working  250  single  impressions  in  an  hour, 
that  is,  impressions  on  one  side  of  the  paper.     By  extraordi- 
nary eflR3rt  and  skill  and  frequent  reliefs  of  men,  this  rate  of  des- 
patch might  be  doubled.  From  the  numbers  which  the  most 
popular  newspapers  have  to  print,    it  became  necessary   for 
them  to  set  up  pages  of  their  paper  twice  and  even  three,  and 
ih  some  instances  four  times,  to  enable  them  to  publish  as 
iarly  as  their  rivals.     About  ten  years   ago,  Mr;   Walter  the 
daha^n^  proprietor  of  the  2V/wes— a  gentleman  who  by  that 
combination  of  enterprise  and  precision  by  which  the  greatest 
esults  are  to  be  obtained ;  by  the  example  he  has  given  and 
he   emulation  he  has  excited,  has  contributed  more  than  any 
adividual  living  to  the  correctness  and  utility  of  newspapers, 
nd  has  thus  established  a  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  the  nation, 
lOt  inferior  we  think  to  that  of  its  greatest  political  benefactors— 
mployed  Mr.  Koenig  to  construct  a  machine,  free  from  the  in- 
lerent  defects  of  the  old  presses,  and  to  be  moved  by  steam. 
Lfter  many  failures  and  a  discouraging  amount  of  expenditure, 
he  attempt  succeeded  to  an  extent  which  fully  rewarded  the 
lerseverance  of  its  projectors.  This  machine,  in  the  first  instance, 
produced  about  12  or  1300  impressions  an  hour,  but  further 
Knprovements  have  enabled  the  mechanical  presses  to  produce 
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2000,  and  when  extraordinary  speed  is  necessary  upwards  of 
2^00  impressions  an  hour.  Ten  times  as  many  impressi^ms  oan 
therefore  be  produced  in  a  given  time^  as  iieere  made  some  time 
ago  in  the  ordinary  rate  of  printing,  and  five  times  as  many  u 
were  made  by  the  greatest  exertions. 

.  On  the  subject  of  reporting,  the  author  of  the  Inquiry  has 
picked  up  information  much  of  the  same  description  as  the  rest 
of  his  knowledge.  "  The  work  of  reporting,  he  says,  **  is 
admirable.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  what  the  laws  of  this 
country  deny  is  connived  at  by  the  High  Court  of  Legislature, 
and  by  almost  all  the  courts  oi  the  kingdom ;  and  that  what  is 
an  ojBTence  by  statute  and  by  precedent,  is  notoriously  winked 
att  and  permitted  by  virtue  of  some  paltry  evasion.^'  What,  by 
the  context,  we  learn  that  he  means,  is  directly  the  contrary  of 
what  he  says ;-  he  regrets  not  that  reporting  is  winked  at  and 
permitted,  out  that  it  is  not  formally  authorized.  But  the  facts 
are  as  incorrect  as  the  phrase.  Reporting  is  no  offence  1^ 
statute  anywhere,  nor  by  precedent,  except  in  the  two  houses 
of  parliament.  On  the  contrary,  in  all  courts,  which  are  as  of 
right  open  to  the  public,  not  only  is  reportii^  not  forbidden, 
but  it  is  protected, — that  is,  matters,  which  in  any  other  shape 
would  be  actionable,  are,  when  printed  in  faithful  reports  of  the 
j^roceedings  of  those  courts,  not  aqtionable.  The  House  of 
Commons,  which  is  pleased  to  proceed  in  an  indirect  and  crab- 
like manner,  has,  indeed,  allowed  an  old  general  standing  order, 
which  forbids  the  publication  of  any  notices  of  its  proceedings 
without  its  special  authority,  and  it  has  given  no  such  authority 
to  reporters,  though  it  has,  of  late  years,  given  them  facilities 
yery  considerably  superior  to  those  enjoyed  by  other  strangers. 
It  has  enabled  them  to  enter  the  gallery  after  the  door  is  locked 
atgainst  other  strangers.  It  has  given  them  a  private  entrance 
from  the  corridor  of  the  gallery  into  the  gallery  itself,  by  which 
they  may,  when  it  is  necessary,  avoid  the  crowd  at  the  conmion 
entrances.  It  has  relieved  them  from  the  necessity  of  being 
thrust  down  stairs,  with  other  strangers,  in  the  event  of  a  divi^ 
sion,  and  to  occupy  peaceably  what  seats  they  please  befoi 
the  re-entrance  of  other  strangers.  In  fact,  it  has  given  thei 
all  the  facilities  which  as  individuals  they  can  desire.  TheiK 
position  of  the  gallery  is,  however,  such  that  it  is  impossibl^^ 
at  all  times  to  hear  those  members  whose  voices  are  not  power — - 
ful,  and  even  of  the  clearest  speakers  phrases  may  be  occasion — =. 
ally  lost  or  misunderstood.  To  the  public  this  is  undoubted!] 
an  evil,  but  it  relieves  the  reporters  from  responsibility,  and 
is  of  more  importance,  the  members  too.  It  is  perhaps  tbi 
Jast  circumstance  which  recommends  the  present  state  of  thinj 
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to  the  favour  of  the  members  of  the  House.  There  is  a  natural^ 
disposition  in  men  who  are  generally,  to  a  certain  degree,  striv- 
ing to  conciliate  the  favour  of  two  different  classes  of  people— » 
the  assembly  to  whom  their  speeches  are  addressed,  and  the 
public  at  large  to  whom  they  are  reported,  to  be  able  to  claim 
from  the  latter  an  allowance  for  inaccuracy  in  the  medium 
through  which  their  sentiments  are  conveyed,  and  occasionally 
boldly  to  disavow  their  own  words.  It  would  certainly  be  for  the 
interest  of  the  public  to .  deprive,  as  much  as  possible,  of  these 
ineans  of  evasion,  the  members  over  whom  they  hold  any  influ-  ' 
ence,  imdtokeep  in  check  that  sycophantism  to  the  bad  passions^ 
and  sinister  interest  of  their  immediate  hearers,  which  the  mass 
of  speakers  are  apt  to  indulge  in,  and  of  which  instances  have 
occurred  in  parliament,  as  flagrant  as  any  that  have  disgraced 
a  mob  or  a  council  board.  But  we  may  doubt,  whether  the 
members  themselves  wish  to  see  this  result :  so  long  as  they 
neglect  the  simple  means  of  obtaining  it,  we  may  presume  they 
do  not. 

After  making  a  due  allowance  for  the  difficulties  by  which  it 
is  obstructed,  we  may  affirm,  that  no  duty  is  performed  more 
conscientiously  and    more    ably  than   that   of  reporting  the 
proceedings  in  parliament.    The  writer  of  the  Inquiry  sagaci-; 
ously  observes,  "  The  persons  who  report  are  as  subject  to  party 
feelings  and  party  prejudices  as  any  other  class  of  men.     They 
are  often  living  indexes  of  the  sentiments  of  their  respective 
papers ;     *     #     *     #     Look  at  the  reports  themselves,  and 
this  defect  is  oljvious."     Now  this  is  notoriously  untrue.    The 
reports  show  no   such   thing.     The  Times  ana   the  Morning 
Chronicle,  though  both  of  them  opposition  papers,  have,  as  every 
one  who  has  paid  the  least  attention  to  the  matter  well  knows, 
for  a  considerable  time    given  the  parliamentary   debates  at 
much   greater  length   than  any  other  morning   papers,  and 
without  the  least  distinction  as  to  detail  or  manner,  on  account 
of  the  sentiments  of  the  members.     It  is  to  one  or  other  of  those 
papers,  that  those  who  wish  to  see  accurate  accounts  either  of 
ministerial  or  opposition  speeches  must  refer.    The  other  morn- 
ing papers  however,  are  inferior  to  them,  not  from  partiality,  but 
irom  the  less  detailed  manner  in  which  they  give  all  reports, 
from  their  unwillingness  to  incur  the  necessary  expenditure  to 
obtain  them,  or  from  their  desire  to  conciliate  the  mvour  of  the 
numerous  class  of  readers  who  would  rather  see  anything  than 
;|>arliamentary  debates.    The  reason  for  this  supposed  partiality 
IS  just  as  unrounded  as  the  fact.     The  reporters  are  not  '*  living 
indexes  of  the  sentiments  of  their  respective  papers :"— they  have 
Yiothin^  to  do  with  those  sentiments.    The  interest  which  tbo 
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proprietors  of  papers  have  in  the  correctness  of  the  reports- they 
publish  is  so"  great,  and  the  number  of  men  who  can  report 
well  (as  indeed  of  those  who  do  any  thing  well)  is  so  stnall,  that 
the  dependence  between  the  two  classes  is  at  least  as  mutual  as 
fllat  between  lawyers  and  clients,  and  harmony  of  political  opi- 
nions is  the  last  thing  that  is  ever  thought  of  in  a  bargain  be- 
tween them.    The  reporters  form  a  considerables  body  wno  have 
an  esprit  de  corps,  and  a  natural  disposition  to  respect  such  of 
their  body  as  perform  their  duties  well.    'Hiey  have,  as  all  other 
bodies  of  men  have,  in  some  degree,  a  proiessional  morality, 
adapted  to  the  increase  of  their  own  dignity  and  respectability. 
Any  act  of  professional  delinquency  of  which  one  reporter  is 
guilty,  lessens  the  credit  of  the  whole  body,  and,  therefore,  while 
mey  are  naturally  indifferent  enough  to  the  political  opinions 
with  which  they  themselves  are  bored,  and  with  which- they  bore 
the  public,  they  have  a  horror  of  garbling  and  mis-representation. 
The  "  inquirer"  whose  investigations  in  oral  and  in  documentary 
evidence  are  equally  happy,  and  who  has  neither  read  reports 
nor  learned  the  manner  in  which  they  are  collected,  as  he  has 
no  notion  of  the  division  or  quantity  of  labour  applied  to  the  for- 
mation of  them,  is  not  aware  of  the  security  which  these  circum- 
stances afford  to  the  public.     He  seems  to  be  in  a  sort  of  doubt, 
whether  the  whole  reporting  of  a  London  newspaper  is  per- 
formed by  one,  two,  or  three  persons  ;  for  speaking  of  the  want 
of  reporters  in  his  native  country,  he  says,  "  There  is  not  con- 
sumption enough  in  the  kingdom  (of  Scotland)  to  enajUe  news- 
paper proprietors  to  pay  one  or  more  young  men  of  good  educa- 
tion in  that  character  as  in  London.*"     It  must  be  mformation 
at  which  he  will  be  surprised,  that  the  proprietors  of  a  single 
newspaper  pay   "  in    that  character"  in  parliament,  and  the 
various  courts  of  law,  from  15  to  20  young  men,  who  mui^t  ap- 
pear to  him  of  a  very  portentous  education,  since  they  can  spell 
common  names  and  put  words  together  according  to  the  usages 
of  the  English  tongue. 

His  project  for  improvement  among  the  reporters  is,  however 
amusing ;  it  is  '*  to  restrict  their  number  to  such  as  would  give 
security  to  a  specified  amount,  and  take  an  oath  that,  to  thes 
|>est  of  their  judgment^  they  would  publislj' a  faithful  trans  ' 
cript  of  the  proceedings  that  take  place,  arid  the  words  tha 
are  uttered  in  that  House.     Under  these  circumstances,  th 
speeches  might  be  given  verbatim.'^    The  beauty  of  the 
is,  that  while  the  labour  would  be  more  than  twice  as  man;^, 
reporters  as  there  are  at  present  could  perform,  he  would  re- 
strict their  number.     His  '*  one  or  more  young  men  of  gooc 
education,"  would  be  puzzled    extremely.    Sut   if   all    th 
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speeches  delivered  in  the  House  were  given  verbatim^  which 
"under  these  circumstances"  they  could  not,  it  would  be 
necessary^  to  impose  an  oath  on  some  one  to  read  them.  The 
thing  was  tried  in  France  by  one  of  the  national  assemblies, 
a  feet  of  which,  as  of  every  other  relevant  to  the  subject,  our 
Inquirer  has  steered  clear. 

In  the  account  of  the  theatrical  criticisms,  after  the  most 
unjust  complaints  we  have  already  noticed  of  them,  and  the 
strange  one,  that  **  it  is  obvious  that  the  authors  of  them  draw. 
fix)m  the  same  picture,"  the  "  Inquirer  **  says,  "  a  critic  should 
not  be  a  pensioner  on  the  government  he  fiads  fault  with;  and 
a  person  whose  duty  it  is  to  lead  and  correct  the  public  taste  in 
theatrical  performances,  should  not  be  indebted  to  the  generosity 
or  lib^rali^,  if  you  will,  of  the  stage-manager.  He  must  repay  the 
obligation  in  some  way,  and  being  personally  known  to  that  per- 
son, and  others  in  his  interest,  he  is  extremely  liable  to  be  influ- 
enced to  the  detriment  of  impartial  animadversion,  should  that  be 
called  for.'' — p.  148.  This  is,  as  usual,  a  false  fact  supported  by 
a  supposed  motive.  The  criticisms  are  not  alike,  and  the  critics; 
owe  nothing  to  the  manager.  The  newspapers  were  accustomed 
to  receive  transferable  tickets  of  admission,  in  return  for  the 
Qnpaid-for  insertion  of  the  advertisements  of  the  theatres. 
This  practice  has  been  abandoned  as  a  bad  bargain  by  some . 
papers  that  set  a  high  value  on  their  advertisements,  and  they 
buy  their  free  admissions  at  a  really  smaller  price  than  they 
!>eK>re  paid  for  them.  But  as  the  acceptance  of  these  tickets 
x>nferred  no  obligation  upon  those  who  received  them,  the  use 
)f  them  by  a  critic  did  not  at  all  bring  him  in  contact  with . 
he  stage-manager  of  the  play-houses. 

A  real  inquiry  of  the  effects  of  newspapers  upon  the  comtou- 
lity,  and  of  the  facilities  which  they  afford  in  the  discharge  of 
he  poUtical  and  social  duties  of  life,  and  of  the  benefits  which 
in  extension  of  their  circulation  by  a  diminution  of  taxation 
rould  afford,  would  be  highly  useful ;  and  in  proportion  to  its 
ifiiity  has  been  our  ind^ation  at  this  blundering  and  futile 
dockery  of  it.  We  have  already  detailed  the  manner  in  which  the 
tainp-tax  presses  upon  newspapers,  and  we  have  observed  that 
t  is  by  the  advertisements  only  that  the  daily  papers  are  pre- 
sented from  being,  instead  of  a  credit,  a  disgrace  to  the  country; 
>ut  there  is  one  regulation  connected  with  this  tax  too  mischie- 
'^bus  and  unjust  ^  be  passed  over  without  notice.  The  dis- 
count which  is  allowed  upon  the  stamp-duty  is  conditional  upon 
he  paper  being  sold  at  a  price  not  exceeding  seven-pence.  Of 
Ids  no  one  complains— -but  while  there  is  this  rule  for  the  pre- 
lection of  the  public  against  excessive  price,  there  is  .another 
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and  conflicting  rule  to  prevent  them  from  having  too  much  fo; 
their  money.  No  sheet  of  a  newspaper  must  be  more  than  32 
inches  long  by  22.  And  such  is  the  care  of  the  legislature 
against  an  excess  of  readable  matter  being  presented  to  the 
public,  that  the  proprietors  of  newspapers  are  not  even  allowed 
to  give  away  a  supplementary  sheet  without  paying  the  full  stamp- 
tax  upon  it.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  proprietors  of  those 
papers  which  from  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  circulation 
are  most  sought  after  by  advertisers,  are  often  obliged  to  reject 
their  advertisements,  or  to  print  them  on  a  supplementary  sheet, 
fbr  the  privilege  of  giving  away  which  they  pay  3Jd.  per 
number.  By  this  regulation,  equally  wise  as  it  respects  all 
parties,  not  only  are  me  proprietors  deprived  of  the  advantage 
of  their  sale  and  the  advertisers  of  the  means  of  pubUcity ;  but 
as  there  is  a  tax  of  3s.  6d.  levied  upon  eveiy  advertisement, 
the  Exchequer  is  deprived  of  revenue,  and  from  the  love  of 
taxing  the  very  object  of  taxation  is  lost. 

The  newspapers,  of  which  the  circulation  is  thus  narrowed  by 
a  disproportionate  weight  of  taxation,  are  the  best  and  surest 
civilizers  of  a  country.    They  contain  within  themselves  not 
only  the  elements  of  knowledge  but  the  inducements  to  learn. 
There  is  no  one  so  instructed,  there  is  no  one  so  ignorant,  who 
cannot  find  in  them  something  from  which  he  can  learn,  some- 
thing which  he  can  understand.     We  take  it  to  be  impossible 
that  any  people,  within  whose  reach  good  newspaper?  are 
brought,  can  resist  the  temptation  to  letters.    In  America, 
where  alone  the  thinff  has  been  tried,  a  native  who  cannot  read 
is  not  to  be  found.    It  is  in  this  way  that  the  miscellaneous 
character  of  a  newspaper  makes  it  more  valuable  than  if  it  con- 
tained political  occurrences  and  political  dissertations.     The 
understandings  of  its  readers  are  led  on  by  degrees  from  the 
simplest  domestic  occurrences  to  those  which  affect  their  re^ 
motest  interest^  or  appeal  to  their  noblest  sympathies :  from  thee 
overturning  of  a  coach  to  the  overturning  of  an  empire.     It  is 
impossible  that  a  man,  however  narrow  may  b6  his  views,  can 
cast  about  in  such  a  mass  of  information  for  that  which  parti- 
cularly  concerns  his  own  interest  or  pursuits,  without  stumbling 
on  something  which  enlarges  his  ideas  or  exercises  his  reason 
It  is  necessary  to  have  seen  a  people  amon^  whom  newspapers 
have  not  penetrated,  to  know  the  mass  of  mischievous  preju- 
dices which  these  productions  instantly  a^d  necessarily  dissL 
pate.     We  may  instance  the  belief  in  witchcraft  and  the  rag^ 
which  was  formerly,  on  the  approach  of  scarcity,  directess 
against  all  the  dealers  in  provisions.    No  man  who  is  accu^ 
tomed  to  watch  the  accounts  of  the  crops,  the  state  of 
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markets,  the  speculations  on  the  adequacy  of  the  supply  for 
the  wants  of  tne  consumers,  on  the  deficiency  or  surplus  of 
millions  of  quarters,  can  for  a  moment  suppose  that  scarcity  or 
plenty  depends  upon  the  bakers  or  millers  of  his  district,  or 
that  violence  towards  them  can  produce  any  effect  but  a  bad 
one«  This  is  an  example  of  the  general  effects  of  newspapers* 
The  instruction  is  conveyed,  not  by  the  direct  inculcation  of 
opinions,  but  by  the  habit  of  looking  beyond  the  narrow  circle 
of  one's  personal  observation  to  the  results  of  a  more  enlarged 
observation.  A  newspaper  is,  in  fact,  the  instrument  which 
enables  an  individual  to  avail  himself  of  the  experience  of  the 
whole  community. 

It  is  a  favounte  assertion  with  a  few  noisy  persons*  who  find 
the  inconvenience  of  the  check  which  the  newspapers  hold 
over  their  political  conduct,  that  the  press  is  dangerous  to  in- 
divklual  character ;  they  insinuate  that  the  press  does  nothing 
to  individual  character  but  to  its  injury,  ana  that  no  character 
is  injured  but  by  the  press,  and  that  this  is  a  set-off  which 
perhaps  more  than  counterbalances  it^  supposed  political  utility* 
Nothmg  is  more  completely  the  reverse  of  the  truth.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  the  press  is  more  useful  in  affording  a 
correction  to  absurd  general  opinions,  or  to  false  and  injurious 
rumours  respecting  private  characters.  We  give  their  full 
weight  to  the  instances  which  we  have  before  alluded  to  in  the 
course  of  this  article,  in  which  from  party  motives  the  most 
detestable  calumnies  have  been  spreaa  against  some  of  the 
private  connexions  of  political  men.  A  rational  system  of  law 
might  easily  repress  these  calumnies  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  how  ex- 
ceedingly narrow  is  their  ranee,  how  trifling  are  they  as  com- 
pared with  the  protection  wnich  the  press  affords  to  the  cha- 
racter of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  individuals,  merely  by 
the  correct  report  of  judicial  proceedings  !  But  for  these  re- 
ports every  man  who  appears  in  a  court  of  justice  as  plaintiff 
or  defendant  is  at  the  mercy  of  his  enemies.  Casual  listeners 
misapprehend  the  course  of  proceedings,  and  in  conversation 
facts  are  misrepresented  at  pleasure.  It  is  utterly  vain  for  the 
victim  of  such  calamities  to  attempt  to  refute  them.  They  are 
not  tangible,  they  arc  not  punishable.  Against  this  evil,  news- 
paper reports  a&i'd  a  complete  security,  they  bring  us  back 
from  tradition  to  scripture.  They  are  always  taken  under  gua- 
rantees for  their  correctness  ;  and  if  they  are  erroneous  in  the 
slightest  particular,  the  correction  can  be  made  as  widely  known 
as  the  mistake. 

The  habit  of  discussion,  and  the  caution  in  deliberating,  which 
newspapers  create,  can,  perhaps,  scarcely  be  produced  in  any 
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other  way.  Let  us  take  this  same  and  most  important  instance, 
judicial  proceedings.  If  we  suppose  a  people  to  be  without 
newspapers^  the  only  manner  in  which  the  mass  of  people  can 
form  an  opinion,  is  not  from  anything  approaching  to  reports 
but  from  the  coloured  representations  of  hearers,  or  the  traditions 
of  those  representations.  The  old  maxim  of  listening  to  both 
sides  may  be  followed  by  a  few,  but  even  the  hearing  of  both 
sides  informs  us  in  such  a  case  merely  of  the  conflicting  opinions 
upon  the  evidence,  not  of  the  evidence  itself.  The  necessary 
consequence  of  such  a  state  of  things  is,  that  the  opinio&s  of 
the  mass  are  by  habit  formed  traditionally,  and  that  when  once 
formed,  however  absurd  they  may  be,  however. unjust  towards  an 
individual,  they  can  never  be  altered  till  it  is  too  late  to  remedy 
the  evil  they  produce.  Hence,  in  those  times  when  trials  were 
strictly  or  substantially  secret  (for  without  newspapers  they 
must  be  substantially  secret)  the  numerous  instances  of  judicial 
murders  effected  amidst  popular  applause.  It  is  scarcely  to  be 
doubted,  that  if  newspapers  had  existed  in  their  present  perfec- 
tion in  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  the  victims  of  the  pretended 
popish  plot  would  never  have  suffered ;  if  they  had  existed  in  France 
m  the  reign  of  Louis  XV. ;  Lally  could  never  have  been  hurried 
to  the  scaffold,  overwhelmed  by  the  execrations  of  the  people. 
The  security  which  is  thus  in  the  present  times  afforded  to 
innocence  and  justice,  we  have  attributed,  not  to  the  freedom  of 
the  press  in  general,  because  it  depends  not  on  the  liberty  of  con- 
troversy but  on  the  power  of  examination.  It  is  strictly  the  result 
of  those  newspapers  which  commercial  ingenuity  has  perfected, 
and  which  the  taxation,  which  in  so  many  other  ways  impedes 
the  public  welfare,  has  sought  in  vain  to  repress. 
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Abt.  XL  The  Danciad ;  or,  Dancer's  Monitor :  being  a  descriptive 
Sketch  in  verse  on  the  different  Styles  and  Methods  of  dancing  Quad' 
riUes,  Waltzes,  Country  Dances,  Sfc.  S^c*  as  practised  at  various  Pub" 
Uc  Balls  and  Assemblies  ;  also  on  the  Pretensions  of  certain  Professors 
and  Teachers  of  Dancing  to  that  Title  ;  on  the  Mode  of  Admission 
to,  and  of  conducting  various  Places,  termed  Academies  for  Dancing; 
.  likewise  on  the  Nature  and  Quality  of  what  are  frequently  caUed 
Grand,  Free,  Select,  Fancy-Dress,  Fnetidly,  Characteristic,  Charity, 
'.  and  Dress  Balls.  Together  with  Observations  on  the  Laws  regard" 
ing  Dancing,  with  Extracts  from  the  Acts  of  Parliament  relating 
thereto.  By  Thomas  Wilson,  Author  of  various  Works  on  Dancing, 
and  several  Dramatic  Pieces.     London,  1824. 

nnHE  poetry  of  the  head  and  the  poetry  of  the  heart,  which 
until  within  a  very  few  years,  were  so  much  be-praised  and 
followed,  have  gone  a  little  into  decay ;  and  those  volatile 
wenches,  the  Muses,  have  flown,  like  the  rheumatism  or  the 
gout,  to  other  parts  of  the  *'  human  form  divine.'' 

On  the  death  of  poor,  pensive,  and  pugnacious  Mr.  Corcoran, 
poetry  centred  violently  in  the  fists,  and  nothing  would  go 
down  but  imaginative  punches  in  the  head,  and  pictured  black 
eyes :  and  every  foolish  bard  threw  his  hat  into  the  air  and 

?repared  for  his  set-to.  We  had  odes  to  the  Fives'  Court,  the 
'ennis  Court,  the  Ring;  sonnets  to  Moulsey  Hurst,  Brum- 
magem Youths,  and  Cnampions  of  England,  until  the  Art  of 
Poetry  and  the  Art  of  Self  Defence  seemed  one  and  the  same 
thing.  Crib  and  Tom  Moore,  Rogers  and  White-headed  Bob, 
Dolly  Smith  and  Wordsworth,  became  mingled  in  the  imagina- 
tion ;  and  when  the  Fancy  in  any  poem  was  alluded  to,  no  soul 
could  tell  which  was  intended,  tnat  of  Parnassus  or  Shep- 
perton  Bottom.  Happily,  this  madness  of  the  day  was  but  the 
madness  of  a  day — tne  Muses  did  not  long  go  hand  and  glove 
with  the  Champions  of  England,  and  you  might  shortly  ask  a 
poet  to  see  you  without  the  risk  of  havmg  your  claret  drawn. 
Poetry,  thus  turned  abroad  again,  was  glad  to  perch  wherever 
she  was  able,  and  in  her  bewildered  state,  as  a  scared  pigeon 
flies  down  a  lawyer's  chimney,  or  a  lark  drops  into  a  Strand 
watch-box,  she  dashed  into  Warren's  blacking  manufactory,  as  a 
sanctuary,  and  dipping  her  wing  in  an  eignteen-penny  bottle, 
took  up  the  cause  of  boots  and  shoes.  Thus  lowered  in  her  own 
and  other's  estimation,  she  sat  awhile  in  a  solitude  of  brilliant 
jet,  and  has  but  lately  gone  from  the  shoe  to  the  foot,  and  given 
promise  of  an  amended  life  by  abstaining  from  the  bottle. 
*fr  The  poetry  of  the  present  moment  is,  therefore,  the  poetry  o 
the  feet ,  and  so  iQng  as  men  can  keep  it  out  of  tbe  stomach, 
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like  the  gout,  it  may  give  trouble,  but  can  never  prove  fatal. 
We  had  apprehensions  that  in  Doctor  Kitchener's  case  it  would 
fly  there,  but,  happily,  that  evil  is  not  yet  consummated.  The 
feet,  after  all,  are  perhaps  the  proper  home  for  the  Muses :  by 
the  feet  their  language  is  regulated — by  the  feet  do  all  poetd 
invariably  travel ! — We  remember  being  pozed  for  the  moment 
by  an  eminent  patron  of  the  present  a^e,  who  asked  us  if  we 
saw  any  thing  remarkable  in  his  dinner  table  :  we  looked  at  it — 
it  was  a  comely  soUd  pillar  and  claw ;  we  confessed,  hoveever, 
we  saw  nothing  particular  in  the  table.  'Ah  !  said  he,  with  a 
sigh  of  melancholy  rapture,  and  with  his  eye  directed  to  the 
g&rified  mahogany— ah !  imder  that  table  have  been  clustered 
some  of  the  greatest  and  most  intellectual  legs  of  England !  . 
Porson's  feet  nave  been  under  that  table ! — Tne  last  sentence 
was  pronounced  with  an  unusual  emphejsis, — as  though  those 
immortal  calves  had  left  a  lustre  round  the  pillar  and  claw 
which  time  could  not  dull, — as  though  '  the  mind,  the  music 
breathing  from*  the  ancles  and  insteps  never  could  pass  away. 
At  the  time,  we  thought  this  was  a  whimsical  mode  in  our  frigid 
of  looking  at  men  of  genius  and  intellect — ^we  own  it  did  appear 
to  us  to  be  an  odd  extremity  to  cateh  the  mind  in — but  our 
friend  saw  further  than  we  at  the  moment  gave  him  credit  foi^— 
he  saw  that  in  the  great  game  of  the  mind  the  feet  would  one 
day  turn  up  trumps ! — That  which  he  foresaw  has  at  length 
come  to  pass.  The  legs  and  feet  are  the  restless  and  happy 
palaces  of  Terpsichore  and  her  eight  sisters.  Dancins  nas 
been  often  called  the  poetry  of  motion— there  now  can  be  no 
doubt  of  it.* 

An  inspired  work — a  good  book — as  Mawworm  calls  it,  has 
very  recently  appeared,  entitled  ^'  The  Danciad,  or  Dancer's 
Monitor,"  and  written  by  Mr.  Professor  Wilson,  to  whom  we 
believe  we  are  already  indebted  for  several  very  pleasing  ^etical 
as  well  as  dramatic  performances,  the  Isleof  Palms,  the  Children's 
Dance,  the  City  of  the  Plague,  and  other  interesting  publications. 
The  present  production  is  not  exactly  in  the  style  of  the  works 
we  have  here  enumerated ;  but  in  moral  philosophy,  pointed  in- 
vective, and  dramatic  spirit,  it  perhaps  far  outstrips  any  of  them. 
1 — I —  -  ■  ■      ■  -■  - -— -^ — 

*  "  Le  Papillon  danse 
Mollement  sur  les  bords  d'un  raisseaux. 

Puis  il  s'^lance 

Et  ride  sur  les  eaux. — 
Les  poissons  sous  les  rives  fleuries, 
Les  agneaux  dans  les  prairies, 
Les  Bergers,  et  les  troupeaux, 
Jusqu'aox  petits  chieas  daii9eBt.''«^XA  Dansb. 
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It  is  deficient  in  that  solitair  horror  and  city  agony  of  the  plague 
Tuoem,  but  atones  for  this  denciency  by  its  severe  wit  and  search- 
ing sarcasm.  And  while  it  bears  away  the  palm  from  the  Isle 
of  Palms,  by  outdoing  that  simple  poem  in  the  easy  gaiety  of  its 
ineafiures ;  it  possesses  all  the  spirit  and  pathos  of  the  Children's 
Dance.  The  syllables  appear  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the  subject, 
and  to  "  come  and  foot  it  as  they  go.*'*  Mr.  Professor  Wilson 
■appears  to  be  very  familiar  in  this,  as  in  some  of  his  other  works, 
which  we  have  not  here  specified,  with  London  persons,  London 
vices,  and  London  manners.  He  knows  all  qualities  with  a 
learned  spirit.  The  only  way  at  any  time,  we  take  it,  to  show 
mankind  up,  dregs  and  all,  is  to  oe  able  to  mingle  with  the 
best  as  well  as  the  worst  company, — to  be  a  saint  with  the 
saints,  a  philosopher  with  philosophers,  a  wrestler  with  wrestlers, 
a  cockfiffhter  with  cockers,  a  poet  with  poets,  a  night-brawlep 
with  ni^t-brawlers.  It  is  the  intimate  knowledge  of  life  dis- 
played m  this  inestimable  little  pamphlet  that  recommends  it 
so  nimbly  unto  our  gentle  senses.  We  see  that  the  professor, 
though  really  an  absentee,  knows  every  dancer  in  this  metro- 
polis, firom  a  D'Egville  down  to  a  poney  at  Astley's.  Let  us 
walk  a  minuet  through  these  ornamental  lines. 

But  first  for  the  introductory  part.  Mr.  Wilson  sets  out 
with  a  piece  of  novel  information ;  he  tells  us  that  he  is  a  teacher 
of  dancing,  at  18,  Kirby-street,,  Hatton-garden.  We  thought 
he  had  been  further  north-^and,  indeed,  we  should  be  half  dis- 
posed to  doubt  whether  there  were  not  two  Simon  Pures,  if  we 
did  not  know  how  celebrated  Mr.  Professor  Wilson  has  long 
been  for  feats  of  activity  and  spirit.  This  can  be  no  other  than 
he  of  the  supple  leg  and  agile  arm  ! — aye,^— and  the  poem  itself 
will  confirm  our  assertions.  The  dedication  is  in  the  professor's 
own  style— modest  and  disinterested. 

nEDICATION. 

To  Teachers  of  Merit, 

(Particularly  those  at  whose  request  the  Daneiad  was  composed,  and 
who  are  most  capable  of  deciding  how  far  the  author  has  done  justice 
to  the  subject)  he  respectfully  dedicates  this  Work. 

Academy  for  Dancing, 

18,  Kirhy  Street,  Nation  Garden. 

7ik  June,  1824. 

•  "  A  mirthful  tumult  in  which  all  partake  ? 

So  dance  the  snnny  atoms  o'er  a  lake  ; 

So  small  clouds  blend  together  in  the  sky  j 

So  when  the  evening'  gales  the  grove  forsake 

The  radiant  lime  leaves  twinkle  yet  on  high. 

So  flutter  new  fledged  birds  to  their  own  melody  I" 

See  Pro/esfor  WtkmU  City  of  the  Plague  • 
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f  We  like  a  dedication  with  a  date— and  in  all  our  experience 
.of  inscriptions  (and  as  patrons  of  literature  we  know  a  little  of 
things  of  the  kind)  we  never  saw  one  with  so  eflFective  and 
picturesque  a  parenthesis.  It  is,  in  truth,  more  important  with 
reference  to  its  circumjacent  prose  than  parentheses  usually  are. 
The  preface  follows  (pardoned  be  the  phrase)  in  that  sort  of 
sober  pace  which  a  dancer  takes  before  he  plunges,  body  and 
•v-heels,  into  a  hornpipe.  Our  author  shall  here  speak  for  himself. 

*  The  Danciad  is  founded  on  a  dramatic  prelude  to  the  author's  89th 

.Public  BaU,  (^Lecture,  we  presume  he  means.]]  held  the  30th  October, 

•  1,822  (when  the  characters  were  represented  l^  himself  and  three  of  his 

plipils)^  being  intended  as  a  descriptive  sketch  on  the  present  state  of  ball- 

xoom  dancing,  teachers  and  professors  of  dancing,  academies,  public 

balls,  &C..&C. 

'  The  sketch  being  approved,  was  afterwards  shown,  in  manuscript,  to 
sevexal  eminent  philosophers,  who  strongly  advised  the  author  to  continue 
the  siibject;  as  the  various  puffs  and  delusive  advertisements  of  certain 
persons  styling  themselves  "  Professors  of  Dancing,"  tended  to  bring 
even  the  art  itself  into  disrepute,  and  loudly  called  for  exposure  and 
xeprehension ;  however,  what  was  every  body's  business  was  nobody's; 
though  all  continued  to  complain  of  injuries  sustained  in  consequence  of 
such  practices,  yet  none  attempted  to  draw  on  them  the  attention  of  the 
jiublic.  The  author  was  therefore  urged  to  continue  and  extend  his 
^iietch;  he  in  vain  represented  the  difficulty  of  making  it  into  a  poem 
without  new-modelling  the  subject,  a  task  that  he  had  neither  time  nor 
ability  to  execute.  It  was  replied,  that  regularity  of  form  was  not 
regarded  by  them.  ^'  Go  on  (they  exclaimed)  we  care  not  about  form^' 
and  to  their  Suggestion  he  yielded. 

'  So  the  author  endeavoured  to  take  up  the  cause. 

By  exposing  mean  tricks  and  explaining  the  laws ; 

To  caution  the  public  against  some  impostors. 

Those  self-named  "  Professors  "  'yclept  Dancing  Masters. 

How  the  task  is  performed,  must  be  judged  of  by  those 

Who  well  know  the  art,  and  such  quackery  oppose.* 

The  eminent  philosophers  spoke  out  manfully  and  well.     The 
tricks  of  these  persons  styling  themselves  *'  professors,^'  crying 
aloud  for  reprehension,  as  Mr.  Professor  Wilson  says  they  nave 
done,  ought  to  have  been  sooner  attended  to.  And  we  only  wonder- 
tihiat  any  man,  with  a  foot  to  his  soul,  or  a  sole  to  his  foot, 
should  stand  by,  and  endure  the  dance  of  existence  without^ 
breaking  out  into  the  hornpipe  of  invective.     Fortunately,  the^ 
Juvenal  of  juveniles  has  been  aroused  in  his  lair  in  Kirby-street- 
— and  he  has  taken  the  necessary  steps  in  an  heroic  measure  for 
putting  down  the  evil!     He  goes  to  the  roots — to  the  feet  o'^ 
things — and  leads  you  through  all  those  palaces  of  the  lamp,  th( 
Grand,  the  Select,  the  Characteristic,  the  Friendly,  the  Dress 
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the  Free,  the  Subscription,  and  the  Charity  balls,  with  the  per- 
severmg  spirit  of  an  Aladdin.  ^  The  only  fault  we  find  with  Mr. 
Professor  Wilson  in  the  Danciad — and  it  is  a  fault  which  has 
been  seldom  laid  at  his  door — is  his  proneness  to  conceal  the 
names  of  persons  whom  he  wishes  to  hold  up  to  shame,  and  the 
particulars  of  their  private  lives  and  connexions.  We  always 
admired  the  pleasant  searching  truth  of  the  professor,  when  he 
chose. to  indulge  in  the  private  history  of  his  offenders. 

The  first  paragraph  of  the  following  passage  is  not  exactly  in 
the  professor's  usual  vein — but  the  Tatter  part  is  candid  and 
agreeable,  and  goes  strongly  to  make  out  the  poet's  identity. 

'  He  has  entirely  abstained  from  allusions  to  family  circumstances, 
and  personal  misfortunes,  which  ought  never  to  be  the  subject  of  ridicule, 
although  thay  luive  been,  too  frequently,  to  the  disgrace  of  some  of  our 
best  authors ;  and  perhaps  he  might  in  some  measure  have  been  justified 
in  retaliating  even  personalities,  after  the  illiberality  of  certain  parties, 
and  he  can  affirm  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 

He's  uninfluenced,  aids  no  partial  cause. 
Nor  strives  to  censure,  to  obtain  applause. 

*  The  Author's  motives  for  this  publication  wiQ  probably  be  attributed 
't;o*various  causes ;  some  persons  will  accuse  him  of  self-interest,  but  he 
xs  quite  convinced,  if  they  had  published  as  much,  and  as  variously 
^is  he  has,  they  would  acquit  him  of  that  charge.  Books  published 
l>y  an  humble  individual  (not  a  bookseller)  seldom  pay  even  for 
3>aper  and  printing,  much  less  any  remuneration  for  authorship ;  he 
^orms  this  opinion  from  his  own  experience,  believing  it  to  be  well 
!known^  &c.' 

At  page  xi  of  the  preface,  the  author  very  giddily  and 
pleasantly  flits  round  the  inconstant  flame  of  profit — that  poor 
dancing  light  which  is  ever  deceiving  the  poet  s  eye  ! 

'Not  only  has  the  author  been  without  a  rich  patron  and  a  dedication 
fee,  but  he  has  never  received  any  pecuniary  assistance  from  his  subscri- 
bers in  the  publication  of  this  work,  the  conditions  being,  not  to  pay  till 
delivery,  and  the  price  only  5s.,  whatever  may  be  the  size  or  extent  of 
ike  book  ;  beyond  which  he  has  only  this  forlorn  hope,  as 

His,  subscribers  belong  to  the  family  race 

Of  the  Capers,  well  known  for  their  figures  and  grace. 

Who  he  hopes  are  too  proud  and  too  rich  to  abuse 

A  very  eood  custom  subscribers  did  use. 

When  the  copy  *s  presented,  the  change  to  refuse. 

'  This  expectation,  he  fears,  is  only  one  of  the  poet's  golden  dreams, 
which  perhaps  will  never  be  realized.'  r 

From  the  following  extract  it  should  seem  that  the  professor 

has  been  induced  to  show  the  work  in  MS.  to  some  of  his 

friends,  the  contributors  to  Magazines  or  Reviews — and,  indeed, 

^  have  received  much  encpyragement  in  his  task.    We  hope 
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1^  Wdtflflr  Scott  bas  Bern  cind  ftpprored  it,  and  we  are  quite 
iBit  Word»wofth  would  give  him  wholesome  advice  on  the  old 
hills. 

'He  fears  the  work  will  not  please  the  critics,  the  suhject  being  hot 
enljr  Hmited  but  technical :  however^  should  it  satisfy  those  for  whom  it 
Wti  written,  he  shall  consider  himself  fortunate ;  and  should  it  not, 
irfker  Ua  best  endeavours,  meet  their  expectation,  they  will  reoollect  it 
was  their  approval  of  a  portion  of  the  work  that  induced  him  to  finish  iU 

The  preface  ends  at  p.  xxi,  and  bears  the  same  date  a^  the 
dedication.  On  the  7th  of  June,  therefore,  the  professor  was 
industrious  to  a  decree. 

The  poem,  or  ramer  the  dramatic  dialogue  (for,  like  Pope's  or 
iWsiiia  s  satires,  the  sarcasm  is  given  in  dialogues),  opens  with 
the  Dram.  Pers.,  as  Sylvester  Da^erwood  calls  it. 

Belinda. 

Jemima. 

Aunt  Frump. 

Lucy  (a  Servant.) 

Chassee  (a  Dancing  Master.) 

The  last  is  clearly  the  Othello  of  the  play. 

The  opening  is  familiar,  yet.  certainly  not  very  well  on  its 
Ibet ;  we  all  know  however  that  neither  horse  nor- man  can  go  till 
he  is  warm.  Lucy,  the  servant,  it  should  be  observed,  speaks- 
with  a  want  of  grammar  becomiing  her  situation. 

'  Lucy,     This  way,  Madain,— this  way,— pray  walk  in. 
At  nine,  the  Ball  will  certainly  begin. 

BeL     It's  now  past  eight— -I  thmk  my  watch  is  ri^t. 
Do  you  expect  much  company  here  to-night } 

Lucy.     We've  plenty  of  fine  ladies  and  smart  beaux. 
Mostly  pupils,  and  those  that  Master  knows. 

BeL     I  hope  they'll  not  be  late,  for,  I  must  own, 
I  am  melancholy  when  I  am  left  alone. 

Lucy.    There's  several  ladies  dressing  down  below. 
Three  of  them  came  at  least  an  hour  ago : 
When  I  looked  out  just  now  I  several  more 
In  coaches  saw.  (Knocking  heard.)  I  hear  them  at  the  door.' 

Belinda  and  Jemima  now  enter  into  a  very  eloquent  discour&^s'^rsc 
on  dancing ;  and  go  through  it  from  the  days 

"  When  Bishop  taught  and  Slingsby  graced  the  stage  T 

iffWti  to  the  days  of  men  styling  themselves  professors, 
here  Jemima  breaks  out  to  some  tune  : 

'  Go  round  or  thro*  the  town  which  way  you  will. 
You're  sure  to  see  some  dancing-master's  bill ; 
On  every  wall  or  fence  their  bflls  are  seen, 
Piom  £ast  ta  West,  from  Bow  to  Tundiam  Green ; 
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They  teach  for  prices  any  ctenoe  you  chuse, 
For  less  than  shoe-blacks  charge  for  bhuddng  Aom ; 
They  all  ^^PBOPEaeoRs''  write,  and  on  the  wall. 
They  seem  to  vie  with  Vestris*  and  with  PaDLf 
Try  them^  see  their  pupils  dance,  then  prodaixn 
Whether  "  professor"  does  become  their  name. 
One  "  gratis  :t  gives  a  month,"  says  "  come  and  try/* 
As  they  cry  wamuts,  *'  taste  before  you  buy." 
Some  sidvertise,  that  **  if  you  ao  not  learn 
In  certain  time,  the  money  they'll  return  ;" 
Quack  doctors  like>  who  advertise  to  say. 
Their  terms  to  patients  are  "  «o  cure  no  pay." 
"  To  give  four  months  Jbr  three"  there's  one  agrees. 
By  way  of  blessing,  as  they  give  with  peas. 
Others  less  modest  still  demimd  some  pay. 
And  for  one  guinea,  in  six  lessons  they 
Will  teach  completely  any  dance  you  will ; 
Minuet,  gavotte,  waltzing,  or  quadrille ; 
And  some,  who  on  their  talents  can't  depend, 
A  picture^  of  their  room  to  diops  they  send,' 

iorely  this  is  heavy  truth !— again, 

^  Others  a  letter  from  their  names  retrench,^ 
Or  add,  or  else  transpose,  to  make  it  French  ; 
They  shrug  their  shoulders,  and  cry  '^  Sacre  Dieu,**^ 
But  know  no  more  of  French  than  our  Sue ; 
They  gabble  broken  French,  and  try  to  pass 
For  Frenchmen ;  but  are  often  like  the  ass 
In  fable  told,  who  wore  the  lion's  skin. 
And  strove  to  take  his  fellow-creatures  in; 
Was  by  his  ears  at  last  found  out,  and  then 
Was  scouted  and  disgraced  by  beasts  and  men/ 

Vestris  the  name  of  a  celebrated  family  of  French  dancers,  some  of 

n  have  been  principals  at  the  Italian  Opera  House  for  more  than  half 

Ltury  ;  and  Mr.  Charles  Vestris  holds  tnat  situation  at  present,  and  is 

>f  tie  best  of  modern  dancers. 

I^nl  a  French  dancer  of  uncommon  adlity,  and  who,  when  this  work 

^Mfun,  was  one  of  the  first  dancers  at  the  Italian  opera. 

Tne  author  begs  he  may  not  have  the  credit  tor  invention  of  the 

cviitiag  phrases  above  quoted,  as  they  are  really  tdcen  from  biUs  and 

rtisements  of  certain  professors  of  dancing,  many  of  which  are  in  his 

sision. 

K  practice  resorted  to  by  a  certain  professor,  who  prefixes  several 

lis  to  his  name. 

\n  eminent  dancing-master,  a  subscriber  to  this  work,  coraplahied  to 

nthor,  that  one  of  these  quack  teachers,,  whose  name  he  mentioned, 

obtained  from  him  some  of  his  schools ;  this  was  accomplished  by 

nchin?  two  letters  of  his  name,  which  rendered  it  the  same  as  that  of 

Mdished  teacher  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  engaging  to  teach  the 

)1  at  a  reduced  price.  . 
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This  is  the  true  poetry.  The  simile  of  the;  Ass  in  the  lion's 
skin  is  striking  and  original. 

TTbe  following  hit  at  poor  Mr.  Walbourn,  who  recently  danced 
the  Dustman  so  vehemently  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre^  is  a  pal- 
pable hit  indeed. 

'  One  prides  himself  on  what  you'd  scarce  suppose^* 
That  he  the  manners  of  a  dustman  knows ; 
To  show  his  predilection  for  that  trade. 
Has  had  his  portrait  as  a  dustman  made. 
Which  in  his  ball-room  is  conspicuous  placed. 
To  show  his  pupils  his  fine  attic  taste. 
He'd  be  offended,  should  he  hear  you  say. 
He  is  not  the  greatest  dustman  of  the  ^y.' 

The  professor  severely  handles  another  artist  of  the  toe  foi 
putting  up  the  arms  of  Mrs.  Olivia  Serres  on  his  shutters. 

'  Another  thinks  that  Royaltyt  has  charms. 
And  on  his  shutters  paints  the  Royal  Arms ; 
But  e'er  to  see  the  royal  guest  dance  there. 
Credulity  itself  would  ev'n  despair. 

BeL     Perhaps  he  to  the  palace  often  goes. 
To  drill  the  monarch  and  to  point  his  toes. 

Jem.     He,  at  the  royal  residence,  'tis  said. 
Was  never  seen— -to  knock  would  be  afraid. 
Lest  the  rude  porter  in  an  angry  fit. 
Should  feel  his  ears,  and  tread  upon  his  kit. 
And  make  him  soon  be  glad  to  stir  his  stumps 
Thro'  mud  and  water  in  his  dancing  pumps.' 

There  is  an  admirable  picture  of  a  pump-Pretender  present — 
ing  himself  unsuccessfully  at  Carlton  Palace.  His  reception^^ 
or  rather  his  dismissal  is  done  with  a  pointed  toe. 

Mr.  Wilson  is  angry,  and  with  reason,  at  those  pu^acion^ 
professors,  who  challenge  all  the  world  to  try  a  foot  witti  them  ^ 
and  yet  he  should  recollect  that  it  is  hard  to  live  by  the  toe^ 

*  It  was  formerly  the  pride  of  every  dancing-master  to  be  thought  J 
gentleman,  but  that  age,  like  the  age  of  chivalry,  is  gone !  for,  seven 
modern  professors  delight  in  being  considered  familiar  with  the  lowef 
occupations  ;  and  one  has  had  his  niU-length  figure  as  a  dustman  place 
conspicuously  in  his  ball-room,  and  has  distributed  a  metal  portrait  > 
himself  as  "  the  original  dustman  T'    Others  have  stepped  aside  from  tl 
usual  path,  to  imitate  so  enviable  an  example.    What  would  the  Noverrv 
the  Gallinis,  the  Bishops,  and  the  Slingsbys,  have  said  to  this  ? — Ah  !  w) 
indeed! 

t  The  Prs.  of  C,  in  whose  cause  a  patriotic  M.iP.  eloquently  but 
effectually  spoke  in  the  H.  of  C,  and  emphatically  introduced  the  class 
quotation — **  Flectere  si  nequeo  superos,  Acheronta  movebo." — Her  h' 
ness  resides  in  the  professor's  neighbourhood,  but  cannot  be  serio 
presumed  to  have  granted  the  licence. 
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and  that  want  will  sometimes  compel  the  most  modest  of  feet  to 
be  extravasant.  Distress  will  drive  dancing  masters  as  weU  as 
sailors  to  Uxe  pumps ! 

'  Jem.  Another  teacher*  who  for  years  I've  knowii> 
And  who  I  am  now  almost  ashamed  to  own> 
Has  imitated  those  I've  just  exposed^ 
And  for  five  hundred  pounds  he  has  proposed 
To  dance  a  minuet  with  those  who  dare ;    . 
But  tell  it  not  to  Vestris  or  Albert ; 
Nor  at  those  schools  where  our  professor's  fame 
Stands  high^  as  such  low  tricks  must  sink  his  name^ 
And  as  a  challenger  bring  loss  and  shame/ 

At  page  44,  The  Wilson  begins  to  philosophize,  and  of  course 

his  "nature  comes  over  him'\  in  a  very  appalling  manner. 

There  is  no  Professor  living  who  can  combine  wisdom  with 

whim,i-  so  effectively  as  our  Author.     He  can  moralize  you  like 

any  Saint,  and  in  the  next  breath  can  throw  off  an  highland 
I  I  I  —————— ^■^■———i^i^ii—— ■—— 

*  Tlie  teacher  alluded  to,  by  resortinfir  to  the  tricks  of  a  juggler,  has 
induced  the  author  reluctantly  to  notice  nim.  It  appears  that  (in  imitation 
of  the  professor  who  challenged  any  one  to  dance  a  hornpipe  with  him  for 
one  hundred  guineas  (see  page  35  of  the  Danciad),  the  above  teacher,  as 
if  resolving  to  go  further,  has  challenged  any  one  who  dare  to  dance  a 
minuet,  in  competition  with  him,  for  five  hundred  guineas.  His  conduct 
seems  the  more  extraordinary,  from  his  having  always  wished  to  be  ranked 
with  the  first  class  of  teachers,  and  reprobated  the  low  devices  of  unfair 
practitioners.  When  asked  his  reasons  for  descending  to  this  practice,  he 
18  said  to  have  declared,  "there  was  no  living  without  it."  Wliat  do 
Messrs.  Byrne,  Le  Mercier,  and  Jenkins,  and  other  members  of  the  pro- 
fession say  to  this  ?— Aye,  marry!  and  what  too  would  Slingsby  say  i 

t  All  our  readers  have  of  course  perused  the  Professor's  previous  poem 
on  dancing  called,  "The  Children's  Dance'%  and  publishea  in  the  same 
Volume  with  the  "  City  of  the  Plague."  It  is  a  little  tender-hearted 
thing, — ^innocent  as  a  wren, — ^yet  wise  as  a  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  How 
prettily  does  the  Poet  describe  his  own  little  girl  Miss  Wilson,  in  her  best 
shoes : — It  seems  the  dance  in  Scotland  is  by  day  and  not  by  night,  as  in 
owlish  England. 

'  All  day  the  Earthern  floors  have  felt  their  feet. 
Twinkling  quick  measures  to  the  liquid  sound 
Of  their  own  smaU  piped  voices,  shrilly  sweet,— 
As  hand  in  hand  they  wheel'd  their  g^ddy  round. 
Ne'er  fairy  revels  on  the  greensward  mound 
To  dreaminff  Bard,  a  lovelier  shew  displayed ; — 
Titania's  self  did  ne'er  with  lighter  bound 
Dance  o'er  the  diamonds  of  the  dewy  glade. 
Than  danced  at  peep  of  mom,  mine  own  dear  Mountain  Maid. 

We  must  just  call  to  our  readers  recollection  two  other  stanzas,  written 
in  all  the  poetry  and  philosophy  of  dancing. 

'  And  lo !  the  crowded  ball  room  is  alive 
With  restless  motion  and  a  humming  noise. 


-ttitg  with  the  naked  vigour  of  an  Ettrick  Shepherd.    He  can   ^ 

iec^ure,— -or  he  can  leap : — ^but  he  would  rath^  leap  than  lecture.   

His  motto  is  from  Mohere — '^  La  philosophie  est  qu$lque  chose^ 
Mais — ^la  danse ! — Monsieur,  la  danse  !"— 

Our  Author  is  hard  upon  a  poor  Baker  who  tries  to  -get  hi 
bread  by  teaching  dancing.    IN  o  mercy  is  shewn  to  the  auda 
cious  Man  of  flour ;  but  we  are  tempted  to  exckdmii  with  Mr 
Professor  Wilson,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  measure,  in  his  ow 
mode  of  pronunciation : 

OIi>  TerpAckare  !  forgive  our  dusting  friendj 
And  grant  him  grace,  perhaps  he  wlu  amend  I 

,  We  all  know  what  a  dancing  master  means  when  he  piay^s 
for  grace  1 

.  At  page  54,  the  professor  evidently  alludes  tq  his  friend  iL.^ 
BttricK  shepherd ;  mdeed,  he  is  seldom  either  merry  or  sever^^ 
witiiout  mentioning  the  worthy  bard  of  the  Scotch  fleece. 

^  Some  have  become  professors  in  the  towu^ 
Because  they'd  names  like  teachers  of  renown  ; 
They're  like  those  authors  (named  by  Hogg  and  Co.) 
Whose  name  is  all  the  public  of  them  know. 
Who  learn  a  little  dancing  just  to  say 
They're  dancing  masters  and  their  name  display.' 

Mr. or  we  should  rather  say,  M.  Chasseei  enters  at      p. 

57.    He  is  a  little  limping  at  first. 

QBelinda  and  Jemima  walk  up  the  stase^ 
Chassee.  Two  ladies  here !— -Hey  I— «Who  h  that  I  see 
Disguised  ;•— 'tis  like  Belinda.     It  cannot  be. 

[^Belinda  and  Jemima  discover  iheHue^^-ves. 
BeL  Miss  Jemima,  Sir. — Mr.  Chassee  virhose  fame 
Vou  have  no  doubt  heard  full  half  the  town  proclaim. 


•*M. 


Like  on  a  warm  spring  mom  a  sunny  hive. 
When  round  their  queen  the  waking  bees  rejoice. 
Sweet  blends  with  graver  tones  the  silvery  voice 

V   Of  children  rushing  ea^er  to  their  seats^ 
The  Master  proud  of  his  fur  flock  employs 
His  guiding  beck  that  due  attention  meetSy— 

List !.  through  the  silent  room  each  anxious  boson!  beats ! 

Most  beautiful  and  touching  is  this  scene ! 
More  blissful  far  to  one  than  Fancy's  bower  I 
ArchM  are  the  walls  with  wreaths  of  Holly  green^ 
Whose  dark  red  berries  blush  beside  the  flower 
That  kindly  comes  to  charm  the  wintry  hour  I 
The  Christmas  rose>  the  glory  white  as  snow  I 
The  dusky  roof  seems  brightened  by  the  power 
Of  bloom  and  verdure  mingling  thus  below. 
Whence  many  a  taper's  light  sends  forth  a  cheerful  glow/ 

This  is  indeed  a  splisndid  picture  of  a  pump-room  amidst  the  Hills. 
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Chassee.  G.  M.  S.  Cliassee  iiow  I  print  my  tukiiie* 
Didn't  I  near  Temple  Bar  Belinda  meet  f 

Bel.  I  really.  Sir,  didn't  know  you  in  the  street^ 
Your  parson's^hat  and  dress  to  me  were  newj 
And  strange  at  first  I  could  not  believe  'twas  you. 

Chassee.  That  dress  and  hat  are  all  my  own  dengn. 
There's  not  another  in  the  town  like  mine ; 
That  is  a  proof  of  my  ability. 
My  taste  and  my  originality.' 

This    is    hard   work — ^but   anon    we    get    upoB    a    more 
Macadamised  measure. 

*  Chassee.  These  quacks,  I've  challenged,  aye,  in  every  way, 
pQ  dance  with  me,  and  their  great  skill  diiqplay  ; 
Titej  dare  not  answer  me,  but  skulk  away  : 
Afinid  to  meet  me,  as  you  may  suppose, 
tliese  are  the  creatures.  Miss,  who  me  oppose. 

BeL  Creatures,  indeed !  compared  with  those  who  know 
(Vhat  dancing  really  is,  and  who  can  show 
They've  execution,  judgement,  taste,  and  skill, 
And  can  their  public  promise  well  fulfil. 
A^  case  in  point  their  impudence  wiU  show. 
How  they  pretend  to  what  they  do  not  know ; 
A.  friend  told  me  (on  whom  I  can  rely), 
Thsii  she  proposed  a  minuet  to  try 
With  one  who  prints  "  professor^'  in  his  bill, 
"Twas  done  to  try  the  great  professor's  skill. 
With  this  proposal  he  directly  closed. 
And  to(^  his  place  to  dance,  as  was  proposed  ; 
But,  fttrsmge !  he  knew  the  minuet  no  more, 
^Tban  one  who  had  never  seen  the  dance  before. 
As  he  knew  neither  figures,  steps,  nor  grace, 
]For  whpn  he  moved  'twas  always  out  of  place : 
His  feet  seemed  quite  confused,  and  not  to  know 
Which  way  to  move,  or  where  they  ought  to  go : 
He  watched  his  partner,  scraped  about  the  dance. 
And  oft  receded  when  he  should  advance :  * 
At  length  the  lady,  quite  disgusted,  cried, 
**  I  see  this  dance.  Sir,  you've  not  lately  tried ;" 
Then  took  her  seat,  and  to  herself  exclaimed, 
^'  This  to  the  public  ought  to  be  proclaimed." 

Chassee  dances  before  Jemima  at  p.  69 ;  and  this  leads  to  the 
foUowing  inimitable  exposure. 

^Jemima  dances;  Chassee  surprised  and  confused. 
Jem.  Now,  Sir,  excuse  the  liberty  I  take, 
I've  on  your  dancing  some  remarks  to  make, 
^11  stand  correct^,  if  I  cannot  show 
That  something  of  the  art  I  resdly  know ; 
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I've  been  at  dancing  since  six  years  of .  age^  ^ 

And  have  for  years  had  practice  on  the  stag^ 

From  false  positions  all  your  steps  you  take ; 

Third  for  fifths  and  when  the  ballote  you  make. 

Your  feet  are  so  confined  with  turned  up  toes. 

That  'tis  a  ballote  none  could  suppose ; 

Your  arms  ungraceful,  then  you  bend  your  back 

And  head,  when  dancing,  like  a  half  filled  sack. 

You  shake  and  wriggle,  jerk  about  and  swing. 

Like  children's  puppets  which  they  play  with  string ; 

If  such  your  manner,  taste,  and  execution. 

Woe  be  to  those  who  are  under  your  tuition.  . 

[Ckassee  walks  about  agitated  taking  sn^ff. 

This  eloquent  tirade  drives  poor  Chassee  to  an  exit.  And 
then  Jemima  and  Belinda  keep  up  a  rattling  and  incessant  fire 
on  all  the  naughty  professors  to  the  end  of  the  work ;  closing, 
however,  vnth  a  royal  salute  to  those  monarchs  of  the  toe  and 
heel — Le  Blond,  Le  Gros,  Noblet,  Aumer,  Ronzi  Vestris,  .^  '» 
D'Egville,  and  Oscar  Byrne! — Stars  in  the  forehead  o^fc^^^ 
TerpsicAore !  Spirits  of  the  chalked  firmament ! 

Tiiat  this  work  is  worthy  of  the  pen  of  the  great  professor, 
one  we  think  will  be  rash  enough  to  question  ;  that  it  will^orl 
incalculable  good  in  the  due  administration  of  the  feet,  it  i 
impossible  not  to  foresee.  Pumps  yet  unborn  shall  partake  th^^  -•« 
benefits  of  this  invaluable  poem.  Embryo  waltzers,  ancE:^'^^ 
quadrille-queens  in  the  bud,  shall  expand  and  flourish  under  th^^^t^ 
influence  of  the  Wilson.  Our  eminent  professor  and  poet  wil-t-iU 
long  deserve  the  blessings  of  the  wise,  the  sprightly,  and  iHm^^^ 
gO(3 ;  he  at  once  labours  to  make  sound  the  nead,  to 
the  heart,  and  to  elevate  the  feet.  Those  who  have  thought  hi? 
buoyant  spirits  and  pliant  abilities  a  little  unbecoming  th- 
chair,  will  now  see  that  not  without  an  object  have  thofr^^ase 
amiable  gaieties  been  encouraged.  The  present  work  is  a  key 
many  of  those  extravagant  sallies,  whicn,  until  its  appearani 
were  unaccountable  even  to  his  friends.  We  can  only  say, 
bidding  him  farewell,  that  we  wish  the  Author  success  fh>: 
head  to  foot — ^whether  in  the  professor's  chair — or  on  the  lig!^ 
fantastic  toe ! — In  ball  room  or  lecture  room !  May  his  tick 
and  philosophy  go  oflT  with  increasing  spirit.  And  when 
hour  comes  (and  far  distant  may  it  be  !)  when  the  philoso_ 
shall  sleep  as  soundly  as  his  auditory — and  the  dancer  **  ta 
nothing  by  his  motion !'' — may  all  those  fairy  elves  (who  ' 
duly  paid  their  subscriptions)'  pay  the  last  honour  to 
master — to  him — 

"  Who  framed  to  grace  their  stature  as  it  f^cew. 
And  train'd  their  udry  feet  anud  the  moiiUiigdeW't^ 
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Art.  "KlL-^Tke  Deformed  Transformed  ;  a  drama.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Byron,  Snd  Ed.  London  J.  and  H.  L.  Hunt,  1824.  8vo. 

T^HIS  then  is  the  last  work  we  are  to  expect  from  the  pen  of 
"^  this  great  poet.  He  closed  the  notice  prefixed  to  it  by  saying 
bKat  *  the  rest  may  hereafter  appear'— that  doubt  is  settled  for 
aver.  We  had  proposed  some  observations  on  this  eccentric 
Irama,  and  upon  his  writings  in  general,  when  the  news  of  the 
gioble  author's  decease  reached  us.  We  turn  from  the  cold 
uialysis  we  had  made  of  his  poetic  powers  with  a  changed 
beart,  and  view  the  work,  whicn  we  had  meditated  with  com- 
placency, now  with  feelings  little  short  of  disgust* — We  shall 
iefer  the  task  of  critical  dissection  to  some  more  distant  moment, 
md  seek  such  consolation  as  we  may  find  for  a  loss,  which  we 
share  with  the  world  in  general,  in  tracing,  as  well  as  we  are  able 
From  the  materials  before  us,  the  last  scenes  of  lord  Byron's 
life  ;  over  which  his  generous  connexion  with  the  cause  of  liberty 
in  Greece  throws  a  glorious  though  a  melancholy  lustre— 

Where  is  that  which  is  at  peace  ?  From  the  star 

To  the  winding  worm,  all  life  is  motion :  and 

In  life  commotion  is  the  extremest  point 

Of  life.     The  planet  wheels  till  it  becomes 

A  comet,  and  destroying  as  it  sweeps 

The  stars,  goes  out.     The  poor  worm  winds  its  way. 

Living  upon  the  death  of  other  thiii^. 

But  still,  like  them,  must  live  and  die,  the  subject 

Of  something  which  has  made  it  live  and  die. 

He  must  obey  what  all  obey,  the  rule 

Of  fixed  Necessity :  against  her  edict 

Rebellion  prospers  not. 

b.  T.  Part.  I.  Sc.  2. 

"The  motives  which  induced  lord  Byron  to  leave  Italy  and  joiii 

the  Greeks  struggling  for  emancipation  from  the  yoke  of  their 

ijgnorant  and  cruel  oppressors,  are  of  so  obvious  a  nature,  that 

it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  allude  to  them.     It  was  in  Greece 

that  his  high  poetical  faculties  had  been  first  most  powerfully 

developed ;  and  they  who  know  the  delight  attendant,  eten  in  a 

very  inferior  degree,  upoti  this  intellectual  process,  will  know 

how  to  appreciate  the  tender  associations  which,  "  soft  as  the 

iti^mory  of  buHed  love,"  cling  to  the  scenes  and  the  persons  that 

have  first  stimulated  the  dormant  genius.    Greece,  a  land  of  the^ 

ihost  venerable  and  illustrious  history,    of  a  peculiarly  grand 

and  beautiful  scenery,  inhabited  by  various  races,  of  the  most 

"wild  and  picturesque  manners,  was  to  him  the  land  of  excite- 

TOnt,  never  cloying — never  wearying,  ever  changing  excitement 

-*r8uch  must  necessarily  have  been  the  chosen  and  favorite  spot 
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of  a  man  of  powerful  and  original  intellect,  of  quick  ajid  sensibly 
feelings,  of  a  restless  and  untameable  spirit,  of  warm  affections, 
of  various  information,  and,  above  all,  of  one  satiated  and  dis- 
gusted with  the  formality,  hypocrisy,  and  sameness  of  daily  Ufe. 
Dwelling  upon  that  country,  as  it  is  clear  from  all  lord  Byron's 
writings  he  did,  with  the  fondest  solicitude,  and  being,  as  he  was 
well  known  to  be,  an  ardent  though  perhaps  not  a  very  systematic 
lover  of  freedom,  we  maybe  certain  that  ne  was  no  unconcerned 
spectator  of  its  recent  revolution  :  and  as  soon  as  it  appeared  to 
him  that  his  presence  might  be  useful,  he  prepared  to  visit  once 
more  the  shores  of  Greece.  The  imagination  of  lord  Byron,  how- 
ever, was  the  subject  and  servant  ofhis  reason — in  this  instance 
he  did  not  act,  and  perhaps  never  did,  under  the  influence  of  the 
delusions  of  a  wild  enthusiasm,  by  which  poets,  very  erroneously 
as  regards  great  poets,  are  supposed  to  be  generally  led.     It 
was  not  until  after  very  serious  deliberation  of  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  this  step,  and  after  acquiring  all  possible 
information  on  the  subject,  that  he  determined  on  it,  and  in- 
this  as  in  every  other  act  regarding  this  expedition,  a&  we  shall 
find,  proved  himself  a  wise  and  practical  pnilanthropi&t^    Like 
all  men  educated  as  he  had  been,  lord  Byron  too  often  probably 
obeyed  the  dictates  of  impulse,  and  threw  up  the  reins  to  passions 
which  he  had  never  been  taught  the  necessity  of  governing ; 
but  the  world  are  under  a  grievous  mistake  if  they  fancy  that 
lord  Byron  embarked  for  Greece  with  the  ignorant  ardour  of 
a  schoolboy,   or  the  flighty  fanaticism  of  a  crusader.     It  ap- 
peared to  him  that  there  was  a  good  chance  of  his  being  usenil 
m  a  country  which  he  loved-r— a  field  of  honorable  distinction 
was  open  to  him,  and  doubtless  he  es^pected  to  derive  n.o  mean 
gratification  from  witnessing  so  singular  and  instructive  a  spec- 
tacle as  the  emancipation  of  Greece.— A  glorio^s  career  appa- 
rently presented  itself,  and  he  determined  to  try  tbe  event.. 
When  he. had  made  up  his  mind  to  leave  Italy  for  Greece,  he 
wrote  from  Genoa  to  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  and  con- 
stant companions  then  at  Rome,  saying  "  T- you  muAt  have^ 

heard  I  am  going  to  Greece,  why  do  you  not  come  to  me?  1 
am'  at  last  determined — Greece  is  the  only  place  1  ever  was 
cpntented  in— I  am  serious— and  did  not  write  before,  a^. I  might 
have  given  you  a  journey  for  nothing — -they  all  say  I  cam  bei  of 
great  use  in  Greece.  I  do  not  know  how,  nor  do.  they,  but  at: 
all  events  let  us  try, !"  He  had,  says  this  friend,  who  lsj^\f  lpa» 
well,  become  ambitious  of  a  name  as,  distinguished  for  deedf,,^. 
it  was  already  by  his  writings.  It  was  but  a  short  time  i^eifore; 
his  decease,  that  he  composed  one  of  the  most  b^aiUifiiLi  .and. 
tpuching  of  his  song^  ox^  hi^  36i(^  ^i^th-4ay^  which  i^o^k^)^ 
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jpicffen  the  t>irik  of  thb  new  p^Mflkm.     One  stanza  rtms  as 
ftildw»e 

V 

1/  duni  regret  thy  youtk,  why  live  ? 

T)^t  lam  of  honcnirable  dearth 

Is  hwe— Op  to  die  field  mdt  gite 

Aw«y  thy  bteath^ 

Awike  not  ^reea&'-^Ske  k  awake. 

Awake  my  spirit !— . 

lord  Byron  embarked  from  Leghorn  and  arrived  in  Cephalonia 
ia  the  early  part  of  August,  181^,  attended  by  a  suite  of  six  or 
se^eh  friends  in  an  English:  vessel  (the  Hercules,  captain  Scott), 
which  he  had  hired  for  the  erpress  purpose  of  taking  hnn  to  Greece. 
His  Lordship  had  never  seen  any  of  the  volcanic  mountains,  and 
tot  this  pwrpose  the  vessel  deviated  from  its  regular  course  in 
order  to  paissr  the  island  of  Stromboli.  The  vessel  lay  oflP  this 
^ee  tt  whole  night  in  the  hopes  of  witnessing  the  usual  phe- 
nomena, when,  for  the  first  time  within  the  memory  of  man, 
the  tt)lcano  emitted  no  fire — the  disappointed  poet  was  obliged 
to-  pToeeed  m  no  good  humour  with  the  fttbled  forge  of  Vulcan. 
Lord  Byrori  was  an  eager  and  constant  observer  of  nature,  and 
geherarfy  spent  the  principal  part  of  the  night  in  solitary  contem- 
plation of  the  objects  that  present  themselves  in  a  sea  voyage. 
•*  Pot  many  a  joy  could  he  fro/n  night's  soft  presence  glean."  He 
#as  fer  above  any  affectation  of  poetical  ecstacy,  but  his  whole 
works  demonstrate  the  sincere  delight  he  took  in  feeding  his 
imagination  with  the  glories  of  the  material  world.  Marine 
imagery  is  more  characteristic  of  his  writings  than  that  of  any 
other  poet,  and  it  was  to  the  Mediterranean  and  its  sunny 
shores  tAat  he  was  indebted  for  it  all. 

• as  the  stately  vessel  glided  slow 

Beneath  trhe  shadow  pf  that  ancient  mount. 

He  watched  the  billows  melancholy  flow, 

A^,  sunk  idbeit  in  thought  as-he  was  wont. 

More  placid  seem'd  Im  eye,  and  smooth  his  psJlid  front. 

•  It  wa&  a  point  of  the  greatest  importance  to  determine  on  the 
parliealar  part  of  Greece  to  which  his  lordship  should  direct 
MS  cottTBe---the  country  was  afflicted  by  intestine  divisions,  and 
V&rd  Byfott  -fought  that  if  he  wished  to  serve  it,  he  must 
beep'  ateof  from  faction.  The  different  parties  had  dxeir  differ- 
ent se«ts  of  inffnence,  and  to  choose  a  residence,  if  not  in  fact, 
#aa  itt  appearance  to  choose  a  party.  In  a  country  where 
CMnnmnieation  is  impeded  by-  natural  obstacles  and  unas- 
ftsited  by  eilriliasei  regulations,  which  had  scarcely  succeeded 
W  cx^effing  »  barib&rian  master,  and  where  the  clashing 
Ht^ttff^et  MUtettHiig  fttettons  oftcnfit  make  it  advantageous  to 
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conceal  the  truth,  the  extreme  diflSculty  of  .procuring  accurate 
information  may  be  easily  supposed.  It,  therefore,  ll>ecame 
necessary  to  make  some  stay  in  a  place  which  might  serve 
as  a  convenient  post  of  observation,  and  from  which  as&istance 
could  be  rendered  where  it  appeared  to  be  most  needed.  Cepha- 
lonia  was  fixed  upon ;  where  lord  Byron  was  extremely  well 
received  by  the  English  civil  and  military  authorities,  who, 
generally  speaking,  seemed  well  inclined  to  further  the  objects 
of  his  visit  to  Greece.  Anxious,  however,  to  avoid  involving  the 
government  of  the  island  in  any  difficulty  respecting  himself, 
or  for  some  other  cause,  he  remained  on  lx)ara  the  vessel  until 
further  intelligence  could  be  procured. 

At  the  time  of  lord  Byron  s  arrival  in  the  Ionian  Islands, 
Grreece,  though  even  then  an  intelligent  observer  could  scarcely 
entertain  a  doubt  of  her  ultimate  success,  was  in  a  most  un- 
settled state.  The  third  campaign  had  commenced,  and  had 
already  been  marked  by  several  instances  of  distinguished 
success.  Odysseus  and  Niketas  had  already  eff&jtually 
harassed  and  dispersed  the  two  armies  of  YusufF  Pasha,  and 
Mustapha  Pasha,  who  had  entered  Eastern  Greece,  by  the 

S asses  of  Thermopylae.  Corinth,  still  held  by  the  Turks,  was  re- 
uced  to  the  greatest  extremities— and,  indeed,  surrendered  in  the 
course  of  the  autumn. — The  Morea  might  almost  be  said  to  be 
thoroughly  emancipated.  Patras,  Modon,  and  Coron,  and  the 
Castle  of  the  Morea,  did  then,  and  still  hold  out  against  the 
combined  assaults  of  famine  and  the  troops  of  the  oesiegers. 
But  the  ancient  Peloponnesus  had,  at  this  moment,  more  to 
fear  from  the  dissentions  of  its  chiefs,  than  the  efforts  of  the 
enemy — they  had  absolutely  assumed  something  like  the  cha- 
racter of  a  civil  war.  The  generals  had  been  ordered  on  different 
services,  when  it  appeared,  that  the  funds  destined  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  armies  were  already  consumed  in  satis- 
fying old  demands  for  arrears.  Much  confusion  arose,  and  a 
bloody  conflict  actually  took  place  in  the  streets  of  Tripolitza,  be- 
tween a  troop  of  Spartiates  and  another  of  Arcadians,  the  fol- 
lowers of  rival  Ifeaders.  The  military  chiefs  at  the  head  of 
whom  was  the  able  but  avaricious  Colocotronis,  at  that  time 
vice-president  of  the  executive  government,  were  jealous  of  the 
party  which  may  be  termed  the  civil  faction.  Over  this  party 
presided  Mavrocordatos,  who,  as  a  Constantinopolitan,  was 
Considered  as  a  foreigner,  and  who,  on  account  of  his  being  a 
dexterous  diplomatist,  a  good  letter-writer,  and  a  lover  of  in- 
trigue, was  regarded  with  feelings  of  jealousy  and  hatred  by  the 
rude  and  iron-handed  generals  of  the  Morea.  Mavrocordatos 
was  secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  and  was  accused  of  holding. 
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corresponidence  with  foreign  courts  without  the  knowledge  of  the 

§oyemment»  and  of  aiming  at  getting  himself  elected  the  presi- 
ent  of  the  legislative  body.  It  turned  out  that  the  actual  pre- 
sident fled  from  the  seat  of  government,  and  that  Mavrocordatos 
was  elected  into  the  office.  He  too  was  soon,  obliged  to  retreat,, 
had  just  resigned  the  office  and  retired  to  the  island  of  Hydra, 
where  the  ciml  and  commercial  party  was  strong,  and  where  he 
was  held  in  considerable  estimation,  when  lord  Byron  arrived  at 
Cephalonia. 

At  this  moment,  too.  Western  Greece  was  in  a  very  critical 
situation  —  Mustapha,  Pasha  of  Scutari  was  advancing  into 
Acamania  in  large  force,  and  was  on  the  point  of  being  re- 
sisted by  the  chivalrous  devotion  of  the  brave  Marco  Botzaris. 
This  chief,  worthy  of  the  best  days  of  Greece,  succeeded  on  the 
9th  of  August  (O.  S.)  by  his  famous  night  attack,  in  cutting  off 
a  considerable  part  of  the  Turkish  army,  and  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
his  generous  efforts.  In  spite  of  this  cneck,  however,  the  Pasha 
advanced  and  proceeded  towards  Anatolicon  and  Messolonghi ; 
the  latter  place  was  invested  by  Mustapha,  and  the  Albanian 
chief,  Omer-Vriones,  by  the  early  part  of  October.  The  Turkish 
fleet  had  arrived  in  the  waters  of  Patras  about  the  middle  of 
June,  and  continued  to  blockade  (at  least  nominally)  Messo- 
longhi, and  all  the  other  ports  of  Western  Greece  up  to  the 
arrival  of  lord  Byron. 

Previous  to  Marco  Botzaris*  arrival  at  Carpenissi,  the  little 
village  where  he  discomfited  the  Turks,  he  had  heard  of  lord 
Byron's  arrival  in  Greece,  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that 
the  last  act  he  did  before  proceeding  to  the  attack,  was  to  write 
a  warm  invitation  to  his  lordship  to  come  to  Messolonghi, 
offering  to  leave  the  army,  and  to  give  him  a  public  reception 
in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  occasion  and  serviceable  to  the  cause  • 

To  all  who  know  the  circumstances  of  that  memorable  battle 

and  the  character  of  this  heroic  man,  this  letter  cannot  fail  to 

be  interesting.     We  will  translate  the  part  which  relates  to  lord 

Byron.    It  is  dated  at  the  '  piccolo  villagio'  of  Carpenissi  on  th^ 

•^  of  August. 

•  '*  I  am  delighted'',  he  says  to  a  friend  in  Cephalonia,  *^  with" 
your  account  of  lord  Byron^s  disposition  with  respect  to  our 
country.  The  advice  you  have  given  his  Lordship  to  direct 
his  attention  to  Western  Greece,  has  caused  us  the  greatest 
satisfaction ;  and  I  feel  obliged  by  your  continued  exertions 
in  the  service  of  our  country.  I  am  not  a  little  pleased  at  his 
Lordship's  peculiar  attention  to  my  fellow-countrymen,  the 
Suliotes,  on  whom  he  has  conferred  the  honour  of  select-^ 
ing  them  for  his  guards.    Avail  yourself  of  this  kindness  of 
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Im  Lordship,  and  persuade  him  to  come  aa  i^eedily  aa  paaaiUe 
to  Messolonghi,  where  we  will  not  fail  to  receive  fami  with 
every  mark  of  honour  due  to  his  person ;  and  as  soon  as  I 
^ear  of  his  arrival,  I  will  leave  the  army  heie  and  proceed  to 
join  him  with  a  few  companions.  All  will  soon  be  right ;  the 
disturbances  in  Roumelia  are  only  temporary  aud  wiU  be  easily 
-settled.  I  trust  you  are  informed  of  all  that  has  ocicurred  here 
-*-that  the  Pacha  of  Scutari  has  advanced  to  Aspropotamoa  and 
Agrapha,  and  has  penetrated  to  Carpenissi.  We  are  goios 
to  meet  him ;  we  have  possesion  of  all  the  strong  posts,  and 
trust  that  the  enemy  will  be  properly  resisted.'^ 

Botzaris  alludes  to  almost  the  first  act  of  lord  Byron  in 
Greece,  which  was  the  arming  and  provisioning  of  forty^  Suliotes 
Yi^hom  he  sent  to  join  in  the  defence  of  Messolong&«  After 
the  battle  he  transmitted  bandages  and  medicines  of  which  he 
had  brought  a  large  store  from  Italy,  and  pecuniary  succour  to 
l^ose  who  had  been  wounded  ip  the  battle. — 

He  had  already  made  a  very  generous  offer  to  the  government 
to  which  he  himself  alludes  as  well  as  to  the  dissenttons  in 
Greece,  in  a  letter  of  which  this  is  an  extract,  "  I  offered  to 
advance  a  thousand  dollars  a  month  for  the  succour  of  Messo- 
longhi,  and  the"  Suliotes  under  Botzaris  (since  kill'd),  but  the 

fpvernment  have  answered  me  through  -^ of  ibis 
sland,  that  they  wish  to  confer  with  me  previously,  which 
is  in  fact,  saying  they  wish  me  to  expend  my  money  in  some 
other  direction.  1  will  take  care  that  it  is  for  the  public  cause^ 
otherwise  I  will  not  advance  a  para — the  opposition  say  they 
yrwat  to  cajole  me,  and  the  party  in  power  say  the  others  wisn 
to  seduce  me,  so  between  the  two  I  have  a  difficult  part  t^ 
play ;  however,  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Hictiona 
unless  to  reconcile  them  if  possible—" 

Though  strongly  solicited  in  the  most  flattering  manner  by 
Count  Metaxa,  the  Exarch  of  Messolonghi  and  others  to  repaiF 
to  that  place,  lord  Byron  had  too  reasonable  a  fear  of  falhng 
into  the  hands  of  a  party  to  take  a  decided  step  in  his  prer 
sent  state  of  information. — He  determined  to  comn^unicate  atone 
^th  the  established  government;  for  this  purpose  hf  de- 
spatched two  of  the  friends  who  had  accompanied  hun  to  Greecei 
Mr.  Trelawhy  and  Mr.  Hamilton  Browne,  in  order  to  deliver  a 
letter  from  him  to  the  government,  and  to  collect  intelUgence 
respecting  the  real  state  of  things.  The  extreme  want  of  motiey 
which  was  at  that  time  felt  in  Greece.^  and  the  knowledge  that 
lord  Byron  had  brought  large  funds  with  the  intention  of  devote 
ing  them  to  the  cause,  made  all  parties  extremely  es^er  for  bis 
presence.    He,  however,  yielded  to  none  of  the  pre^aii^  entreat 
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ties  tiiat  wiBte  made  to  him>  but  aft^  waiting  undecided  nit 
Weeks  in  his  vessel,  he  took  up  his  residence  on  shore.  Avoiding 
the  capital  of  Gephalonia  he  retired  to  the  small  village  of 
Metadata  within  five  or  six  miles  of  Argostoli  where  he  remained 
all  the  time  he  was  on  the  Island.  It  is  difficult  for  one 
unacquainted  with  the  BcHFopean  reputation  of  lord  Byron's 
Writings j  and  with  the  peculiar  Wants,  and  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  Greeks,  to  conceive  a  just  idea  of  the  sensation  which 
his  arrival  created  in  Greece.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  letters 
which  \tere  addressed  to  him  at  this  time  from  every  quarter,  and 
hot  be  struck  with  the  glorious  sphere  of  action  which  presented 
itself,  and  at  the  same  time  not  proportionately  lament  the 
littoke  which  deprived  the  country  oi  his  assistance  before 
he  had  Comparatively  effected  any  thing  of  importance. 

Established  at  Metaxata  as  a  convenient  place  of  observation, 
he  resumed  his  usual  occupations,  while  he  kept  a  watchful  eye 
6n  all  the  transactions  of  Greece,  arid  carried  on  a  very  active 
intetxjourse  with  every  part  of  it.     Those  who  know  lord  feyron's 
character,  know  that  he  rarely  resisted  the  impulse  of  his  feelings, 
and  that  fortunately  these  impulses  were  generally  of  the  most 
benevolent  kind.    As  usual,  tne  neighbourhood  of  his  residence 
never  ceased  to  experience  some  kind  and  munificent  exertion  of 
his  unfailing,  but  by  no  means  indiscriminate  or  ill-applied,  gene- 
rosity.   His  physician  says,  that  the  day  seemed  sad  and  gloomy 
to  hmii  when  he  had  not  employed  hunself  in  some  generous 
exertidU.     He  provided  even  in  Greece  for  many  Italian  families 
ih  distress,  and  indulged  thfe  people  of  the  country  even  in 
paying  for  the  religious  ceremonies  which  they  deemed  essen- 
tial to  their  success.      Our  informant  mentions  one  circum- 
stance in  particular  which  affords  some  idea  of  the  way  in 
which  he  loved  to  be  of  service.    While  at  Metaxata  the  fall 
of  a  large  mass  of  earth  had  buried  Some  persons  alive.     He 
heard  of  the  accident  while  at  dinner,  and  starting  up  from  the 
table,  ran  to  the  spot  accompanied  by  his  physician  who  took 
with  him  a  supply  of  medicines.     The  labourers  who  were 
etigaged  in  digging  out  their  companions,  soon  became  alarmed 
(br  t&mselves,  and  refused  to  go  on,  saying,  they  believed  they 
had  dug  out  all  the  bodies  which  had  been  covered  by  the  ruins. 
Lord  Bjrron  endeavoured  to  induce  them  to  continue  their  exer- 
tions, but  finding  menaces  in  vain,  he  seized  a  spade  and  began' 
to  dig  most  zealously :  at  length  the  peasantry  joined  him,  and 
they  succeeded  in  saving  two  more  persons  from  certain  death. 
h  vras  to  Metaxata  that  I)i*.  Kennedy,  a  methodistical  physician 
then  residing  in  Gephalonia,  used  to  resort  fbf  the  purpose  of  in 
atilling  the  unportance  of  religious  meditation  aad  certain  scrip-^ 
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iur^l  truths  into  the  mind  of  lord  Byron,  who  had  the  reputation 
of  liot  holding  them  in  suflBcient  reverence.  These  conferences 
we  are  informed  by  an  auditor  of  them,  if  not  of  the  most 
instructive,  were  yet  of  a  very  amusing  kind.  The  Doctor, 
thpugh  he  is  said  to  be  an  able  man  in  this  his  lay  profession^ 
brought  up  his  arguments  in  a  lumbering  fashion,  and  could 
seldom  bring  them  to  bear  upon  his  lordship,  who  having  the 
advantage  in  quickness  of  intellect,  and  often  in  the  clearness  of 
his  logic,  would  frequently  put  Dr.  Kennedy's  ideas  in  disorder 
by  a  single  vigorous  onset.  Lord  Byron  showed  a  most  remark- 
able acquaintance  with  the  Bible,  and  by  his  quotations,  aptly 
applied  to  the  question  in  dispute,  very  often  brought  his  an^ 
tagpnist  to  a  stand,  when,  turning  aown  the  page,  for  he 

Generally  brought  a  Jittle  library  of  theology  to  the  contest, 
e  would  promise  to  return  to  the  next  meeting  with  a  full 
and  satisfactory  answer  to  the  argument.    The  disputes  chiefly 
turned  upon  the   questions  which  are  agitated  between  the 
different  sects  of  Christians  in  England,  and  the  audience  do 
not  seem  to  think,  that  the  Doctor  had  the  advantage ;   he, 
however,  flattered  himself  that  he  had  made  the  desired  im- 
pression, for  we  are  informed,  that  he  afterwards  made  parti-_ 
cular  inquiries  of  his  lordship's  suite  into  any  change  that 
might  have  taken  place  in  his  antagonist's  manner  of  thinking 
and  acting  after  he  had  left  Cephalonia.     It  has  been  said,- 
maliciously,  we  think,  that  lord  Byron  merely  entered  into  these 
discussions,  in  order  to  master  the  cant  of  this  religious  sect, 
as  it  w.^^  {lis  intention  in  some  future  canto  to  make  Don  Juan  a 
Methodist.     This  is    a    very  gratuitous  supposition.      Lord 
Byron  had,  when  not  irritated,  the  most  courteous  and  a£fable 
manners,  he  carried  himself  towards  all  who  had  access  to  hinu 
with  the  most  scrupulous  delicacy,  and  it  was  quite  sufficient 
for  Dr.  Kennedy  to  desire  these  interviews  to  procure  them. 

Although  some  ludicrous  scenes  occurred,  the  admonitory 
party  was  treated  widi  the  utmost  kindness,  and  full  credit 
giveu  to  him  for  the  purity  of  his  intentions."  We  hear,  and  we 
hope  that  the  report  is  well  founded,  that  the  Doctor  intends  to 
publish  his  minutes  of  the  various  conversations  which  passed 
between  himself  and  lord  Byron. 

The  two  friends  whqm  lord  Byron  had  despatched  to  the 

Government  proceeded  to  the  Mor^a,  and  crossed  the  country  to 
yipolitza,  from  which  place  it  appeared,  that  the  two  assemblies 
had  removed  to  Salamis.  At  Tripoli tza,  however,  they  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  Colocotronis,  some  of  the  other  distin-* 
guished  chiefs,  as  well  as  the  confidential  officers  of  Mavrocor-. 
dajtos'  suite  whom  he  had  left  behind  him  in  his  precipitate  retreat 
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from  the  chair  of  the  legislative  assembly.  Here,  consequently, 
they  were  able  to  collect  a  considerable  quantity  of  information, 
and  procure  answers  to  the  questions  with  which  lord  Byron  had 
charged  them ;  after  doing  which,  they  proceeded  onwards  to 
the  place  where  the  assembly  was  collecting.  The  queries  (and 
they  are  lying  before  us  scribbled  carelessly  in  pencil),  are  of  a 
very  searching  and  judicious  nature,  and  lite  many  of  the  other 
extracts  which  we  shall  have  to  make  from  his  correspondence, 

Srove  the  aptitude  of  his  intellect  and  the  benevolence  of  his 
esigns  ;  the  answers  to  them,  collected  with  considerable  care 
and  discrimination,  were  complete  enough  to  afford  a  very 
accurate  idea  of  the  state,  resources,  and  intentions  of  the 
country.  From  the  letters  also  he  would  be  able  to  form  a  good 
idea  of  the  contending  factions,  and  the  men  who  headed  them  : 
Colocotronis  was  found  to  be  in  great  power ;  his  palace  was 
filled  with  armed  men  hke  the  castle  of  some  ancient  feudal 
chief,  and  a  good  idea  of  his  character  may  be  formed  from 
the  language  he  held.  He  declared,  that  he  had  told  Mavro- 
cordatos,  that  unless  he  desisted  from  his  intrigues,  he  would  put 
him  on  an  ass  and  whip  him  out  of  the  Morea,  and  that  he  had 
only  been  withheld  from  doing  it  by  the  representations  of  his 
friends,  who  had  said  that  it  would  injure  the  cause.  He  de- 
clared his  readiness  to  submit  to  a  democratic  government  if 
regularly  constituted,  but  swore  that  he  and  the  other  chiefs  and 
their  followers  would  shed  the  last  drop  oftheir  blood,  rather  than 
submit  to  the  intrigues  of  a  foreigner.  He  himself  at  that  time 
intended  to  proceed  to  the  congress  at  Salamis  to  settle  the  affairs 
of  the  country,  and  he  invited  lord  Byron  and  all  the  other 
British  Philhellenes  to  communicate  with  the  general  government, 
and  to  send  their  succours  to  them  alone.  His  sentiments  were 
shared  by  the  other  chiefs,  and  the  name  of  Mavrocordatos  was 
never  mentioned  with  res|)ect  in  the  Peloponnesus ;  where  it 
seemed  he  had  lost  all  influence.  His  influence  reigned  in  ano- 
ther quarter,  and  for  that  reason  hrs  suite  were  very  solicitous 
that  lord  Byron's  friends  should  proceed  to  Hydra,  instead  of  to 
Salamis,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  lord  Byron  himself  would 
act  in  the  difference  between  the  Prince  and  Colocotronis,  not  as 
a  simple  mediator,  but  in  a  decisive  manner,  ^'  avec  une  main  de 
fer/'  as  they  were  convinced  that  the  former  character  would  be 
useless. 

The  congress  met  at  Salamis  to  deliberate  on  the  most  im- 
portant questions — the  form  of  the  government,  and  the  measures 
of  the  future  campaign.     The  legislative  assembly  consisted  of 
fifty  and  the  executive  of  five.  Every  thing  is  described  as  wear- 
i*^  the  appearance  of  reality — the  chiefs  and  people  aoknow- 
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ledging  and^  as  far  as  strangers  could  judge^  obeying  the  Govern- 
ment and  its  decrees.    They  received  the  agents  of  lord  Byron 
in  the  most  friendly  manner,  and  opened  every  thing  to  them  with^ 
out  reserve — and  enabled  them  to  convey  to  him  a  very  indtruc^- 
tive  account  of  the  real  state  of  affairs.     Ulysses,  (Odysseus)  a 
brave  and  dexterous  mountain  chief  of  great  power  and  consum- 
mate military  skill  at  that  time,  and  stiU  in  command  of  Athens, 
was  about  to  lead  6000  Albanians  into  Negropont,  whither  Mr. 
Trelawny  agreed  to  accompany  him  as  his  aide-de-camp,  being 
prc^nised  any  number  of  men  he  chose  under  his  commiemd,  and 
under  the  expectation  of  passing  the  winter  there  very  agreeably 
between  Turk    and   wood-cock   shooting.     CJolocotronis  and 
his  son,  a  fine,  spirited  young  man,  with  all  their  forces  were 
to  undertake  the  siege  of  Fatras.      Tombasi,  the  admifal  of^ 
Hydra,  was  in  command  at  Candia  where  active  warfare  wais^ 
expected.   Staicos  was  to  remain  at  Corinth,  which  surrendered 
in  October,  very  soon  after  the  congress.     Marco  Botzari*s. 
brother,  with  his  Suliotes,  and  Mavrocordatos,  were  to  tak^ 
charge  of  Messolonghi,  which  at  that  time  (October  1823)^ 
was  m  a  very  critical  state,  being  blockaded  both  by  land  ancL 
tea.    "  There  have  been"  says  Mr.  Trelawny  "  thirty  battles^ 
fought  and  won  by  the  late  Marco  Botzari  and  his  gallant  tribe 
of  Suliotes,  who  are  shut  up  in  Messolenghi.     If  it  fall,  Atheni^ 
will  be   in  danger,    and   thousands   of  throats  cut.     A   few 
thousand  dollars  would  provide  ships  to  relieve  it — a  portion  of 
this  sum  is  raised"— and  Mr.  Trelawny  adds,  in  a  spint  worthy 
of  him  and  his  deceased  friend,  '*  I  would  coin  my  neart  to  save 
this  key  of  Greece  !'*  _  A  report  like  this  Ivas  suflBcient  to  show 
the  point  where  succour  was  most  needed ;   and  lord  Byron's 
determination  to  relieve  Messolonghi  was  still  more  decidedly 
confirmed  by  a  letter  which  he  received  from  Mavrocordatos 
from  Hydra  (Oct.  21),  in  answer  to  one  which  his  lordship  had 
addressed  to  him  on  the   subject  of  the  dissentions  which 
reigned  in  the  government,  and  the  Prince'*s  desertion  of  his 
post.     In  this  very  able  and  creditable  letter,  Mavrocordatos 
attempts  to  set  lord  Byron  right  with  respect  to  the  dissentionsr 
in  the  Morea,  and  points  out  with  great  justice  that  though  the 
government  may  be  divided,  the  nation  is  not,  and  that  whatever 
at  any  time  may  have  been  the  difference  of  opinion,  all  parties 
have  joined  hand  and  heart  and  fought  to  the  last  extremity 
against  the  common  enemy.     He  attnbutes  such  dissetitions  as 
do  exist  to  the  want  of  money ;  and  predicts  their  immediate  dis- 
appearance when  means  are  found  to  pay  the  fleets  and  armies. 
He  goes  on  to  speak  of  lord  Byron's  intentions  :-*- 
*'  I  should  do  myself  an  injustice,  my  lord,  if  I  werie  not  U^ 
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to  you  with  the  frankness  which  you  expect  irom  me;  I 
iamot  agree  with  you  when  you  say  your  best  plan  is  to  rest 
A  observation.  I  will  never  advise  you  to  run  the  risque  of 
ppearing  to  embrace  the  interests  of  a  party ;  but  all  the  world 
aaows,  and  no  one  better  than  mjrself,  that  you  are  come  here 
Fith.  the  firm  intention  of  succouring  Greece— this  Greece  is 
lOw  before  you,  imder  your  eyes,  you  may  see  at  the  first  glance 
fliich  is  the  part  in  danger,  that  Messolonghi  is  blockaded  by 
Btfid  and  by  sea,  that  it  is  destitute  of  provisions,  and  on  the 
Mont  of  failing  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks ;  who  afterwards 
ivill  have  no  difficulty  in  penetrating  into  the  Morea  and 
ifinsing  upon  its  most  rertile  provinces,  from  whence  it  will  be 
Hard,  nay,  impossible  to  dislodge  them*  To  carry  succour  i6 
kbiB  place,  to  save  it,  is  to  save  Greece  itself.  Is  this  declaring 
for  a  party  ?  Is  it  not  rather  to  do  that  which  the  feelings  of 
kcmour  and  humanity  dictate  to  us  all  7  Influenced  by  these  and 
otiber  reasons  I  never  know  when  to  leave  off  invitmg  you  to 
oome  to  the  succour  of  Messolonghi/' 

At  this  .time  Mavrocordatos  was  endeavouring  to  collect  a 
fleet  for  the  relief  of  Messolonghi.  Lord  Byron's  intentions, 
under  the  circumstances  to  which  this  letter  alludes,  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  him,  dated  the 
2»th  Oct.  1823. 

'^  Corinth  is  taken-— and  a  Turkish  squadron  is  said  to  be 
beaten  in  the  Archipelago— the  public  progress  of  the  Greeks 
is  considerable — ^but  their  internal  dissentions  still  continue. 
On  arriving  at  the  seat  of  government  I  shall  endeavour  to 
mitigate  or  extinguish  them — though  neither  is  an  easy  task.  1 
have  remained  here  partly  in  expectation  of  the  squadron  in 
relief  ti  Messolonghi,  partly  of  Mr.  Parry's  detachment,  and 
partly  to  receive  firom  Malta  or  Zante  the  sum  of  four  hundred 
thousand  piastres,  which  at  the  desire  of  the  Greek  government 
I  have  advanced  for  the  payment  of  the  expected  squadron. 
The  Bills  are  negociating,  will  be  cashed  in  a  short  time,  as 
they  could  have  been  immediately  in  any  other  mart,  but  the 
miserable  Ionian  merchants  have  little  money  and  no  great 
credit,  and  are  besides  poUtically  shy  on  this  occasion,  for 

although  I  had  the  letters  of ,  one  of  the  strongest 

houses  of  the  Mediterranean,  also  of ,  there  is  no 

bwiness  to  be  done  on  fair  terms  except  through  English  mer- 
clumts  ;  these,  however,  have  proved  both  able,  and  willing, 
and  upright,  as  usual.'*     He  continues — 

"  It  is  my  intention  to  proceed  by  sea,  to  Mauplia  di 
Romania,  as  soon  as  I  have  managed  this  business.  I  mean  the 
advance  of  the  400,000  piastres  for  the  fleet.     My  time  here 
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has  not  been  entirely  lost>  indeed  you  will  perceive  by  some 
former  documents  that  any  advantage  from  my  then  proceeding 
to  the  Morea  was  doubtful.  We  have  at  last  named  the 
Deputies^  and  I  have  written  a  strong  remonstrance  on  their 
divisions  to  Mavrocordatos,  which  I  understand  was  forwarded 
to  the  legislative  body  by  the  Prince." 

He  did  not  however  depart  for  the  Government  at  the  time  he 
had  expected,  and  conceived  it  necessary  to  address  the  Govern-* 
ment  again  on  the  subject  of  their  dissentions.  The  following 
extract  is  a  translation  of  the  concluding  part  of  this  very 
admirable  letter: 

"  The  affair  of  the  Loan, — the  expectation,  so  long  and 
vainly  indulged  of  the  arrival  of  the  Greek  fleet,  and  the 
dangers  to  which  Messolonghi  is  still  exposed,  have  detained 
me  nere,  and  will  still  detain  me  till  some  of  them  are  removed; 
But  when  the  money  shall  be  advanced  for  the  fleet,  I  will  start 
for  the  Morea,  not  knowing,  however,  of  what  use  my  presence 
can  be  in  the  present  state  of  things.  We  have  heard  some 
rumours  of  new  dissentions — nay,  of  the  existence  of  a  civil 
war.  With  all  my  heart  I  desire  that  these  reports  may  be  false 
or  exaggerated,  for  I  can  imagine  no  calamity  more  serious 
than  this  ;  and  I  must  frankly  confess,  that  unless  union  and 
order  are  confirmed,  all  hopes  of  a  loan  will  be  vain,  and  alt 
the  assistance  which  the  Greeks  could  expect  from  abroad-^an  • 
assistance  which  might  be  neither  trifling  nor  worthless— will 
be  suspended  or  destroyed ;  and  what  is  worse,  the  great  powers 
of  Europe,  of  whom  no  one  was  an  enemy  to  Greece,  bul  seemed 
inclined  to  favour  her  in  consenting  to  the  establishment  of  an 
independent  power,  will  be  persuaded  that  the  Greeks  are  unable 
to  govern  themselves,  and  will  perhaps  themselves  undertake  to 
arrange  your  disorders  in  such  a  way  as  to  blast  the  brightest 
hopes  you  indulge,  and  are  indulged  by  your  friends. 

*'  And  allow  me  to  add  once  for  all,  1  desire  the  well-being  of 
Greece  and  nothing  else ;  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  secure  it ;  out 
I  cannot  consent — I  never  will  consent,  to  the  English  public 
or  English  individuals  being  deceived  as  to  the  real  state  of 
Greek  affairs.  The  rest,  gentlemen,  depends  on  you — ^you  have 
fought  gloriously — act  honourably  towards  your  fellow-citizens 
and  towards  the  world,  and  then  it  will  no  more  be  said,  as  has 
been  repeated  for  2,000  years  with  the  Roman  historian,  that 
Philopoemen  was  the  last  of  the  Grecians.  Let  not  calumny 
itself  (and  it  is  diflScult  to  guard  against  it  in  so  difficult  a  stru^-i 
gle)  compare  the  Turkish  Pasha  with  the  patriot  Grfeek  m 
peace,  after  you  have  exterminated  him  in  war. 

*' 30th  Nov.  1823.  N.  B/* 
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, '  In  another  letter,  written  a  few  days  after  this,  we  find  a  cif- 
cuntigtance  mentioned  which  probably  tiumed.  his  views  from 
the  Morea  to  Western  Greece.     It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  Suliotes  were  his  old  favourites,  and  that  their  late  bravery 
kad  raised  them  still  higher  in  his  estimation.     "  The  Suliotes 
(now  in  Acarnania)  are  very  anxious  that  I  should  take  them 
under  my  direction,  and  go  over  and  put  things  to  rights  in  the 
Morea,  which  without  a  force  seems  impracticable,  and  really 
though  very  reluctant,  as  my  letters  will  have  shown  you,  to 
take  such  a  measure,  there  seems  hardly  any  milder  remedy. 
However  I  will  not  do  any  thing  rashly,  and  have  only  con- 
tinued here  so  long  in  the  nope  of  seeing  things  reconciled,  and 
have  done  all  in  my  power  therefor.     Had  I  gone  sooner  they 
would  have  forced  me  into  one  party  or  the  other,  and  I  doubt 
as  much  now.     But  we  will  do  our  best.     Dec.  7,  1823,'* 
.    His  Lordship  seems  to  have  been  too  sensitive  on  this  point, 
and,  as  we  thmk,  attached  too  great  an  importance  to  these 
dissentions.    We  may  quote  against  him  a  sentence  from  a 
letter  of  one  of  his  intimate  friends. 

'*  I  am  convinced  if  they  (the  Greeks)  succeed  in  getting  the 
loan«  the  liberty  of  Greece  will  be  definitively  founded  on  a  firm 
basis.  True,  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  existing 
amongst  the  people  in  authority  here,  as  well  as  in  every  other 
country,  and  some  little  squabbling  for  place  and  power,  but 
they  afi  unite  against  the  common  enemy.  Love  of  liberty  and 
execration  of  their  barbarous  oppressors  actuate  them.  What 
they  want,  to  ensure  success  and  consolidate  the  government  is, 
money — ^money — ^money.'' 

Lord  Byron,  in  his  correspondence,  however,  continues  to  allude 
to  these  unfortunate  differences,  and  is  pleasant  upon  the  gascon- 
ading which  distinguishes  the  Greek  of  this  day  as  it  aid  the 

Greek  of  the  ageof  Cleon.  "  C. will  tell  you  the  recent  special 

interposition  of  the  Gods  in  behalf  of  the  Greeks,  who  seem  to  have 
no  enemies  in  heaven  or  earth  to  be  dreaded  but  their  own  tendency 
to  discord  ainong  themselves.  But  these  too,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will 
be  mitigated,  and  then  we  can  take  the  field  on  the  offensive : 
instead  of  being  reduced  to  the  *  peljite  guerre'  of  defending 
the  same  fortresses  year  after  year,  and  takmg  a  few  ships,  and 
starving  out  a  castle,  and  makii^  more  fuss  about  them  than 
Alexander  in  his  cups  or  Buonaparte  in  a  bulletin.  Our  friends 
have  done  something  in  the  way  of  the  Spartans,  but  they  have 
not  inherited  their  style.  Dec.  10,  1823.^' 
.  Soon  after  the  date  of  this  letter  the  long  desired  squadron 
arrived  in  the  waters  of  Messolonghi,  and  in  a  letter  written  three 
days  after  the  date  of  the  last,  (Dec.  13th.)  his  lordship  says  that 
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'^  he  mooaentarUy  expects  advices  fiom  prido^  MayrocoidoloSf 
who  is  on  board,  and  has  (I  undecataiid)  dcapatchea  firaia  .tin 
Legislative,  to  xne ;  ia.  oonsaquence  of  wfaidk^  after  pajiag  At 
squadron^  £  shall  probably  jotii  him  at  sea  ov  goi  shoxe.'^ 

In  the  same  light  and  agreeable  Baannerin  whicb  he  tonchss 
upon  every  subject,  he  pioceeda  to  speals  of  the  oommitlee 
supplies,  which  had  been  sent  out  to  him  as  its  agent  f  an 
office  which  he  had  taken  upon  himself  with  great  rea^finea^ 
and  executed  with  consideraUe  j«dgmeiit  and  <S.ciiminatioH. 
.  *  The  mathemattcaU  medical^  and  mosical  preparations  of  the 
committee  have  arrived  m  good  condition,  abating  some  da- 
mage from  wet,  and  some  ditto  from  a  portion  of  the  letter-presa 
being  spilt  in  landing  (I  ought  not  to  have  omitted  tiie  press, 
but  fbreot  it  at  the  moment— -excuse  the  saime)  they  are  prcH 
nounced  excellent  of  their  kind,  but  till  we  havoan  engineer,  aadl 
a  trtmipeter  (we  hare  cfairmrgeooEs  ali^eady),  m^e  '  pearls  to 
swine,'  as  the  Greeks  are  ignorant  of  mathematics,  and  have  a 
bad  ear  for  our  music;  the  maps,.  &c.I  will  put  ioto  use  for 
them,  and  take  care  that  ali  (with  proper  caution)  aire  turned 
to  the  intended  uses  of  the  committee/ 

He  speaks  again  of  the  supplies^  however  with  Tao9e  plea- 
santry tha»  foresight ;  for  the  very  articles  which  he  seems  to 
have  thought  thrown  away,  proved  of  remarkable  service^  mors 
particularly  the  trumpets.  The  Turks  are  so  apprebensive  of 
the  skill  and  well  directed  valour  of  the  Franks,  that  evcfii  As 
supposed  presence  of  a  body  of  such  troops,  is  sufficient  to  is- 
spire  a  panic.  The  Greeks  aware  oi  this*  have  fre^uas;^  put 
their  enemy  in  disorder  by  sounding  these  simie  despised  belles. 
The  Greeks  know  this  weak  side  of  the  Turks  so  well,  thwt  t&ey 
Bometim^s  consider  a  eoUectioa  of  old  European  hats,  apiMe  ot 
amfm^umtion  more  efiectualdiaD^mseh  heavier  artery*  Ttiet^hi 
of  a  hat,  if  well-cocked  in  the  occidental  fashion^  espied  afisong 
the  Greek  forces  ia  often  as  terrific  as  the  somsd  of  a  traimet* 

*^  The  supplies  of  the  committee  are  very  usefiil,  ani  as  ex- 
cellent in  their  kind,  but  occasionally  hmdly  practkat  enoi^h 
in  the  present  state  of  Greece  ;  for  instance,  the  mathemati^ 
instruments  are  thrown  away;  none  of  the  Greeks  know  a 
problem  from  a  poker-— we  must  conquev  iSrst,  and  pleui-  s^^Hf- 
wards.  The  use  of  tiie  trumpets,  too,  may  be- doubled^  tmMs 
Constantinople  were  Jericho,  for  tiie  Hellenists  have  naetn^ 
for  bugles,  and  you  must  send  somebodv  to  Ksteto  to  them^^' 
He  goes  on,  *'  We  will  do  our  best,  and  i  pray  you  to»  stb  yo«# 
En^ish  hearts  at  home  to>  more  general  exertioi^ ;'  for  my  part 
I  wdl  stick  by  the  cause  while  a  plank  remains^  whi^  oan  bei 
honourably  ckng  to<-*il  I  quit  it,  it  irill  be  by  the  Chr^ks^^t^ 
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(oot-^and  not  the  holy  allies,  or  the  hcdier  Muasulmansu"  Thia^ 
^termins^tion  never  to  desert  the  Oreeksi)  as  long  £^  he  could 
le  of  any  service  to  them^  is  repeatedljr  expressed  in  his  corres^ 
jpndence.  He  concludes  a  letter  to  his  banker^  in  Cephalouia« 
)ia  business,  with  this  sentence,  ''  I  hope  things  here  will  go 
w^i^  some  time  or  other-^I  will  stick  by  the  cause  as  long  aift 
i. cause  exist8>^r$^  or  second" 

.  Lord  Byron  had  the  more  merit  in  the  zeal  and  energy  with 
vrhich  he  espoused  the  interests  of  the  Hellenic  cause,  for  be  had 
not  suffered  hunself  to  be  disgusted  by  the  real  state  of  thinss^ 
when  stripped  of  their  romance  by  actual  experience,  and  ne 
waa  too  wise  to  be  led  away  by  a  bhnd  enthusiasm.  He  seems 
tf>  have  been  actuated,  in  the  main,  for  we  must  not  expect  per- 
fection either  in  lord  Byron  or  the  Greeks,  by  a  steady  desire 
ta  benefit  a  people  who  deserved  the  assistance  and  sympathy 
of  every  lover  of  freedom  and  the  improvement  of  maiudnd. 
Qe  speaks  to  this  point  himself,  and  here  we  may  remark,  as  in 
abnost  every  line  he  ever  wrote,  that  total  absence  of  cant,  which 
m^CMTtunately  colours  the  writings  and  conversations  of  almost 
every  man  who  imagines  himself  to  live  in  the  eye  of  the  world, 

'« 1  am  happy  to  say  that  — < and  myself  are  acting 

in  perfect  harmony  together,  he  is  likely  to  be  of  great  service 
bo^  to  the  cause  and  to  the  committee,  and  is  publicly  as  well  as 
personally,  a  very  valuable  acquisition  to  our  party,  on  every  ac-. 
qount.  He  came  up  (as  they  all  do  who  have  not  been  in  the 
country  before)  with  some  high-<fiown  notions  of  the  6th  form  at 
liarrow  and  Eton,  &c* ;  but  col.  -' — — -  and  I  set  him  to  rights 
on  those  points^  which  was  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  dis- 
gust^ oir  perhaps  return — but  now  we  can  set  our  shoulders 
soberly  to  the  wheel,  without  quarrelling  with  the  mud  which 

mav  clog  it  occasionally.     I  can  assure  you  that  col. 

ana  myself  are  as  decided  for  the  cause  as  any  German  stu- 
4ent  of  them  allr— but  like  men  who  have  seen  the  country  andi 
himan  life,  there  and  elsewhere,  we  must  be  permitted  to  view 
it  in  its  truth — ^with  its  defects  as  well  as  beauties,  more  espe- 
cially a^  success  will  remove  the  fcflrmer— ffradwflf%.r^(Dec^ 
^  1823.^ 

-  {^ord  l^yron  had  by  this  time  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of 
IlbkVipc<Hrdatos,  who  repeatedly  ur^ed  him  in  the  mx:>st  pressing 
imo^er  to  cross  over  to  Messolon^i,  and  who  offered  to  send,. 
iMi4(did  send,  ship  after  ship  to  Cephaloniav  tp  bring  him  Qver. 
tte  ae^m^  to  have  beeQ  chiefly  delayed  by  the  difficulty  in  pro- 
(Hipii^  moja^y  lor  hi^  Italian  biUs.  His  anxiety  to  procuse  sup->. 
^9  if^^,  constant  s^bjectiOf  his  correspondence*  '*  I  have 
hiL  laj^Sh  in^a  Ifitl^r  4^tQ4 13tb  Q«t.  18^,  to  qujtfiriend. 
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D K ,  on  my  own  matters,  desiring  him  to  send  me 

out  all  the  further  credits  he  can  command  (and  I  have  a 
year's  income  and  the  sale  of  a  ^manor  besides  (he  tells  me)  be- 
fore me),  for  till  the  Greeks  get  their  loan,  it  is  probable  I 
shall  have  to  stand  partly  paymaster,  as  far  as  I  am  '  good  upon 
Change,'  that  is  to  say — I  pray  you  to  repeat  as  much  to  him, 
and  say  that  I  must  in  the  interim  draw  on  Messrs.  R— — • 
most  formidably — to  say  the  truth,  I  do  not  grudge  it,  now  the 
fellows  have  begun  to  fight  again :  and  still  more  welcome  shall 
they  be,  if  they  will  go  on — ^but  they  have  had,  or  are  to  have 
four  thousand  pounds  (besides  some  private  extraordinaries  for 
widows,  orphans,  refugees,  and  rascals  of  all  descriptions)  of 
mine  at  one  '  swoop,'  and  it  is  to  be  expected,  the  next 
will  be  at  least  as  much  more,  and  how  can  I  refuse  if  they  will 
fight ;  and  especially  if  I  should  happen  to  be  in  their  com- 
pany ?  I  therefore  request  and  require,  that  you  should  apprize 
my  trusty  and   trustworthy  trustee  and  banker,  and  crown 

ands  heet    anchor,    D K the  honourable,    that  he 

prepare  all  monies  of  mine,  including  the  purchase  money  of 
Kochdale  manor,  and  mine  income  for  the  year  a.d.  1824,  to 
answer  and  anticipate  any  orders  or  drafts  of  mine,  for  the  good 
cause,  in  good  and  lawful  money  of  Great  Britain,  &c.  8cc.  &c. 
May  you  live  a  thousand  jears  I  which  is  999  longer  than  the 
Spanish  Cortes'  constitution." 

When  the  supplies  were  procured,  and  his  other  preparations 
made  for  departure,  two  Ionian  vessels  were  hired,  and  embark- 
ing his  horses  and  effects,  his  Lordship  sailed  from  Argostoli 
on  the  29th  of  December.  Anchoring  at  Zante  the  same 
evening,  the  whole  of  the  following  day  was  occupied  in 
making  his^  pecuniary  arrangements  with  Mr.  *  ,  and  after 
receiving  a  quantity  of  specie  on  board,  he  proceeded  towards 
Messolonghi. — Two  accidents  occurred  on  this  short  passage, 
which  might  have  been  attended  with  very  serious  consequences. 
Count  Gamba,  an  intimate  friend  who  had  accompanied  his  lord- 
ship from  Leghorn,  had  been  charged  with  the  vessel  in  whigh 
the  horses  and  part  of  the  money  were  embarked ;  when  off 
Chiarenza,  a  pomt  which  lies  betwen  Zante  and  the  place 
of  their  destination,  they  were  surprised  at  day  light  on  finding 
themselves  under  the  bows  of  a  Turkish  frigate.  Owing,  how- 
ever, to  the  activity  displayed  on  board  lord  Byron*s  vessel, 
and  her  superior  sailing,  she  escaped,  while  the  second  was 
fired  at,  brought  to,  and  carried  into  Patras  ;  Gamba  and  hia 
companions  being  taken  before  Yusuff  Pasha,  fully  expected  to 
share  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  men  whom  that  sanguinary 
chief  sacrificed  last  year  at  Prevesa,  though  also  taken  under 
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-the  Ionian  fla^,  and  their  fears  would  most  probably  have  been 
realized,  had  it  not  been  for  the  presence  of  mind  displayed  by 
the  count.  Aware  that  nothing  but  stratagem  and  effrontery 
could  save  him,  he  no  sooner  saw  himself  in  the  Pasha's  power, 
than  assuming  an  air  of  hauteur  and  indiflerence,  the  count 
accused  the  captain  of  the  frigate  of  a  scandalous  breach  of 
neutrality,  in  nrin^  at  and  detaining  a  vessel  under  English 
colours,  and  concluded  by  informing  Y  usuff,  that  he  might  ex- 
pect the  vengeance  of  the  British  government  in  thus  interrupt- 
ing a  nobleman  who  was  merely  on  his  travels,  and  bound  to 
Calamos  !*  Whether  the  Turkish  chief  believed  Gamba's  story, 
or  being  aware  of  the  real  state  of  the  case,  did  not  wish  to 
proceed  to  extremities,  he  not  only  consented  to  the  vessel's 
release,  but  treated  the  whole  party  with  the  utmost  attention, 
and  even  urged  them  to  take  a  day^  shooting  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Count  Oamba  gladly  availed  himself  of  these  unexpected 
hospitalities,  and  sailmg  the  next  day,  passed  over  to  Messo- 
longhi,  where,  to  his  great  surprise,  lord  Byron  had  not  yet 
arrived. 

Owing  to  the  wind's  becoming  contrary.  Lord  Byron's  vessel 
took  shelter  at  the  Scrofes,  a  cluster  of  rocks  within  a  few 
miles  of  Messolonghi,  but  as  this  place  afforded  no  means  of 
defence  in  the  event  of  an  attack,  it  was  thought  adviseable  to 
remove  to  Dagromestre,  where  every  preparation  in  their  power 
was  made,  should  any  of  the  enemy^s  ships  pursue  them. 

Having  remained  three  days  at  Dagromestre,  the  wind  came 
round  and  allowed  his  lordship  once  more  to  set  sail.  On  hear- 
ing what  had  happened.  Prince  Mavrocordatos  despatched  a 
gun-boat  to  accompany  his  lordship's  vessel,  while  a  portion 
of  the  Greek,  squadron  stationed  at  Messolonghi,  were  also 
ordered  to  cruize  in  the  oflSng,  and  prevent  the  Turkish  vessels 
from  approaching  the  coast.  One  of  these  coming  up,  the 
captain  sent  a  boat  on  board  inviting  his  lordship  to  make 
the  remainder  of  his  voyage  on  board  of  his  ship ;  this  offer 

•  The  tneatment  of  Gamba  and  the  crew,  while  on  board  the  Turkish 
ship  of  war,  was  scarcely  less  courteous  than  that  which  they  experienced 
on  landing.  This  arose  from  a  very  sin^ar  coincidence.  On  their  first 
mounting  the  frigate's  deck,  the  captain  gave  orders  to  put  them  all  in 
irons,  and  might  have  proceeded  to  mrther  extremities,  wnen  the  master 
cKf  the  vessel  went  up  to  him,  and  asked  *'  whether  he  did  not  recollect 
^iro,  who  had  saved  his  life  in  the  Black  Sea  15  years  before  ?"  Upon 
imidh  the  Tuik  looking  steadfastly  at  him  for  a  few  moments  exclaimed — 
**  what !  can  it  be  Spiro  ?"  and  springing  forward,  embraced  his  former 
ddUFcrer  wifli  the  greatest  transport.  This  unlooked  for  reception,  was 
Mlowed  by  a  promise  that  every  effort  woidd  be  made  to  obtain  ois  speedy 
liD(^tion  on  their  arrival  at  Patras. 
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was*  however,  declined.— Aa  if  the  whole  voyage  was  destined 
to  be  ominous  of  some  future  calamity,  the  vessel  had  not 
proceeded  many  miles  before  she  grounded  on  a  sJloal  near 
the  Scrofes,  and  would  probably  have  remained  there,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  activity  of  nis  lordship's  attendants,  who  jun^^ 
into  the  water  and  assisted  to  push  the  vessel  off,  whilst 
Iheir  master  urged  the  captain  and  crew  to  exert  themselves, 
instead  of  invoking  the  Saints,  as  is  customary  with 
Greek  sailors  on  such  occasions.*' — As  the  wind  continued  to 
blow  directly  against  their  getting  to  Messolonghi,  the  vessel 
was  again  anchored  between  two  of  the  numerous  islets 
which  line  this  part  of  the  coast.  Several  gun-boats  having 
arrived  early  the  following  morning,  despatched  from  Messo- 
longhi to  accompany  his  lordship,  and  assist  him  if  required, 
the  vessel  accordingly  sailed,  but  was  forced  to  anchor  in  the 
evening,  nor  did  she  reach  the  town  before  the  following  day. 

We  can,  however,  give  lord  Byron's  account  of  his  situation 
on  the  Scrofes,  which  we  find  in  a  hasty  letter  written  on  board 
the  Cephaloniote  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  from  Argostoli,  '♦  We 
are  just  arrived  here  (the  letter  is  dated  31st  Dec.  1823)  that  is, 
part  of  my  people  and  I  with  some  things  and  8cc.,  and  whiciL 
it  may  be  as  well  not  to  specify  in  a  letter  (which  has  a  risk, 
of  being   intercepted),    but   Gamba,  and  my  horses,  negro, 
steward,  and  the  press  and  all  the  committee  things — also  som^ 
eight  thousand  dollars  of  mine  (but  never  mind,  we  have  mor^ 
left — do  you  understand  ?)  f  are  taken  by  the  Turkish  frigate 
— ^and  my  party  and  myself  in  another  boat,  have  had  a  narrow 
escape  last  night  (being  close  under  their  stem  and  hailed,  but 
we  would  not  answer  and  hove  away)  as  well  as  this  morning. 

*  His  lordship  is  described  bjr  bis  physician  as  conducting  himself  with 
admirable  coolness.  We  will  give  the  anecdote  in  his  own  words :  '  Ma 
nel  di  lui  passaggio  marittimo  una  fregata  Turca  insegui  la  di  lai  nave, 
obligandola  di  ricoverarsi  dentro  le  Scrofes,  dove  per  I'impeto  del  veati  fi^ 
gettata  sopra  1  scogli :  tuttii  marinari  e'  Pequipaggio  saltarono  a  terra  per 
salvare  la  loro  vita :  Milord  solo  col  di  lui  Medico  Dottr.  Bruno  rimasero 
sulla  nave  che  ognuno  vedeva  colare  a  fondo  :  ma  dopo  qualche  tempo  Qon 
easendosi  visto  che  cib  aweniva,  le  persone  fu^gite  a  terra  respinsero  la 
nave  nelP  acque :  ma  il  tempestoso  mare  la  nbast6  una  seeonda  volta 
contro  i  scogli,  ed  allora  si  aveva  per  certo  che  la  nave  coll'  illustre  per- 
sona^gio,  una  grande  quantity  di  denari,  e  molti  preziosi  efietti  per  i 
Greci  anderebbero  a  fondo :  Tuttavia  lord  Byron  non  si  perturb6  per  nulla 
anzi  disse  al  di  lui  medico  che  voleva  gettarsi  al  nuoto  onde  raggiongere  ls( 
spiagm:  non  abbandonate  la  nave  finchb  abbiamo  forze  per  aireggerla* 
aUorchb  saremo  coperti  dalF  acque,  allora  gettaevi  pure,  che  io  vi  salvo. 

t  Hs  wished  to  convey  that  he  had  these  8000  dollars  with  km  in  his 
present  awkward  situation. 
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fl^e  we  ar^  with  snow  and  blowing  weather,  within  a  pretty 
pttle  port  enough,  but  whether  our  Turkish  friends  may  not 
Hend  in  their  boats  and  take  us  out  (for  we  have  no  arms  except 
Jwo  carbines  and  some  pistols — and— I  suspect — ^not  more  than 
Ibur  fighting  people  on  toard),  is  another  question — especially  if 
-jre  remain  long  here — since  we  are  blockaded  out  of  Messo- 
loiighi  by  the  direct  entrance.  You  had  better  send  my  friend 
George  Drakp,  and  a  body  of  Suliotes  to  escort  us  by  land  or  by 
the  (canals,  with  all  convenient  speed.  Gamba  and  all  on  board 
tire  taken  into  Patras,  I  suppose — p,nd  we  must  have  a  turn  at 
the  Turks  to  get  them  out,  but  where  the  devil  is  the  fleet  gone  ? 
the  Greek  I  mean,  leaving  us  to  get  in  without  the  least  intima- 
tion to  take  heed  that  the  Moslems  were  out  again — make  my 
respects  to  Mavrocordatos  and  say,  that  I  am  here  at  his  dis- 
posal— I  am  uneasy  at  being  here,  not  so  much  to  my  own 
ajc^ount,  as  on  thfet  of  the  Greek  boy  with  me — for  you  know 
what  his  fate  would  be — and  I  would  sooner  cut  him  in  pieces 
mid  myself,  than  have  him  taken  out  by  those  barbarians. 

Lora  Byron  was  received  at  Messolonghi  with  the  most  en- 
thusiastic demonstrations  of  joy :  no  mark  of  honour  or  welpome 
which  the  Greeks  could  devise  was  omitted.  The  ships  anchored 
off  the  fortress  fired  a  salute  as  he  passed.  Prince  Mavrocordatos 
imd  all  the  authorities,  with  all  of  the  troops  and  the  population 
collected  together,  met  him  on  his  landmg  and  accompanied 
him  to  the  house  which  had  been  prepared  for  him,  amidst  the 
i^outs  of  the  multitude  and  the  discharge  of  cannon.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  eagerness  with  which  he  had  been  expected, 
except  the  satisfaction  which  was  displayed  on  his  arrival. 

One  of  the  first  objects  to  which  lord  JByron  naturally  turned 
his  attention  was,  to  mitigate  the  ferocity  with  which  the  war 
had  been  carried  on.  This  ferocity,  not  only  excusable  in  the 
first  instance,  but  absolutely  necessary  and  unavoidable,  had 
pow  in  a  great  measure  effected  its  object.  The  Greeks  were 
by  this  time  in  a  condition  to  be  merciful,  and  lord  Byron  in  the 
most  judicious  manner  set  about  producing  an  improvement  in 
the  system  of  warfare  on  both  sides. 

•  The  very  first  day  of  his  lordship's  arrival  was  signalized  by 
his  rescuing  a  Turk,  who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  some 
Greek  sailors.  The  individual  thus  saved,  having  been  clothed 
hy  his  orders,  was  kept  in  the  house  until  an  opportunity  oc- 
curred of  sending  him  to  Patras.* 

*  Inseffuendo  un  ^orno  un  corsaro  greco  una  nave  carica  di  Turchi,  uno 
di  east  n^  atfrettarsi  ad  accomodare  una  vela  per  fiiggire  pid  presto,  cadde 
in  mare,  e  gli  riusci  di  portarsi  a  terra  nuotando,  ma  due  soldati  ^eci  lo 
inseguivano  per  ammaszario ;  la  fortuna  voile  che  il  Turco  faggisse  ap- 
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His  lordship  had  not  been  long  at  Messolonghi,  before 
an  opportunity  presented  itself  for  snowing  his  sense  of  Yusuff 
Pasha's  moderation  in  releasing  count  Gamba.  Hearing  that 
there  were  four  Turkish  prisoners  in  the  town,  he  requested  that 
prince  Mavrocordatos  would  place  them  in  his  hands ;  this  being 
immediately  granted,  they  were  sent  to  the  castle  of  the  Morea, 
near  Patras,  with  the  following  letter  addressed  to  the  Turkish 
chief; 

'*  Highness  ! — A  vessel  in  which  a  friend  and  some  domestics 
of  mine  were  embarked,  was  detained  a  few  days  ago  and 
released  by  order  of  your  highness.  I  have  now  to  thank  you, 
not  for  liberating  the  vessel,  which  as.  carrying  a  neutral  flag, 
and  being  under  British  protection,  no  one  had  a  right  to  detain, 
but  for  having  treated  my  friends  with  so  much  kindness  while 
they  were  in  your  hands. 

*'  In  the  hope,  therefore,  that  it  may  not  be  altogether  dis- 
pleasing to  your  highness,  I  have  requested  the  governor  of  this 
place  to  release  four  Turkish  prisoners,  and  he  has  humanely 
consented  to  do  so.  I  lose  no  time,  therefore,  in  sending  them 
back,  in  order  to  make  as  early  a  return  as  I  could  for  your 
courtesy  on  the  late  occasion.  These  prisoners  are  liberated 
without  any  conditions ;  but,  should  the  circumstance  find  a 
place  in  your  recollection,  I  venture  to  beg,  that  your  highness 
will  treat  such  Greeks  as  may  henceforth  fall  into  your  hands 
with  humanity,  more  especially  since  the  horrors  of  war  are 
sufficiently  great  in  themselves,  without  being  aggravated  by 
wanton  cruelties  on  either  side.  "  Noel  Byron.'' 

"  Messolonghi,  23  January,  1824." 

punto  nella  casa  d'abitazione  di  milord,  il  quale  lo  accolse  subito,  e  lo 
nascose  :  giunti  i  due  soldati  greci,  chiedono  furibondi  coll  armi  aUa  mano 
e  colle  minaccie  la  restituzione  della  loro  preda  clie  volevano  sacrificare ; 
Milord  ^11  ofFre  qual  somma  volessero  per  rlscattare  il  Turco  ;  ma  i  due 
soldati  insistono,  colle  armi  In  atto  di  ferire,  a  voler  il  prigioniero  per 
ammazzarlo  ;  allora  milord  rispose,  giacchb  b'  cosi,  me  piuttosto  ammaz-' 
zerete  che  quel  povero  anfelice  perisca !  Barbari  che  siete,  h  questo 
r  esempio  che  date  di  essere  Christiani  come  voidite  !  OR  fuggite  dalla  mia 

1>resi^za  se  non  volete  che  vi  faccia  pagar  caro  il  fio  della  vostra  barbarie. 
jo  tenne  seco  nascosto  per  alquanti  giprni :  lo  fece  curare  dal  suo  medico 
d'una  malattia  clie  1  paura  gli  aveva  cagionato,  e  poi  caricatolo  di  doni,  lo 
maud6  a  Patrasso  in  seno  della  sua  famiglia.  Aveva  milord  pure  raccolto 
in  Messolonghi  una  donna  turca  coUa  di  lei  figlia,  che  dall'  apice  deUa 
fortuna  si  trovavano  nella  piu  grande  miseria.  Fece  dei  ricchissimi  doni 
alia  figlia  ancor  bambina,  ed  aveva  divisato  di  mandarla  educare  in  Italia,  il 
che  si  eflfettuava  anche  dopo  la  di  lui  morte;  ma. la  madre  e  figlia  Turche 
gionte  a  Zante  voUevo  per  forza  andare  a  Prevesa,  dicendo,  che  siccome 
avevano  perduto  in  milord  il  loro  padre,  volevano  ritirar&i  nel  lor  nativo  paese 
epiangerne  cold  por  sempre  la  perdiia.^^Dn.  Bivuno. 
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The  above  act  was  followed  by  another  not  less  entitled  to 
praise^  while  it  proves  how  anxious  his  lordship  felt  to  give  a 
new  turn  to  the  system  of  warfare  hitherto  pursued.  A  Greek 
cruizer  having  captured  a  Turkish  boat,  in  which  there  were  a 
number  of  passengers,  chiefly  women  and  children,  they  were 
also  placed  in  the  hands  of  lord  Byron,  at  his  particular 
request :  upon  which  a  vessel  was  immediately  hired,  and  the 
whole  of  them,  to  the  number  of  twenty-four,  sent  to  Prevesa, 
provided  with  every  requisite  for  their  comfort  during  the 
passage.  The  letter  which  accompanied  these  poor  people  was 
answered  by  the  English  consul  Mr.  Meyer,  who  thanked  his 
lordship  in  the  name  of  Beker  Aga  the  Turkish  governor  of  that 
place,  and  concluded  by  an  assurance  that  he  would  take  care, 
equal  attention  should  be  in  future  shown  to  the  Greeks  who 
became  prisoners. 

Another  grand  object  with  Lord  Byron,  and  one  which  he 
never  ceased  to  forward  with  the  most  anxious  solicitude>was  to 
reconcile  the  quarrels  of  the  native  Chiefs,  to  make  them  friendly 
and  confiding  to  one  another  and  submissive  to  the  orders  of  the 

government.  He  had  neither  time  nor  much  opportunity  before 
is  decease  to  carry  this  point  to  any  great  extent ;  much  good 
was  however  done,  and  if  we  may  judge  from  a  few  observations 
we  find  respecting  the  treatment  of  Sisseni  a  fractious  chief  of 
Gastouni,  we  may  be  certain  that  it  was  done  with  a  wise  and 
healing  hand. 

"  If  Sisseni  is  sincere,  he  will  be  treated  with  and  well 
treated,  if  he  is  not,  the  sin  and  the  shame  may  lie  at  his  own 
door.  One  great  object  is,  to  heal  these  internal  distentions  for 
the  future,  without  exacting  a  too  rigorous  account  of  the 
past.  The  Prince  Mavrocordatos  is  of  the  same  opinion,  and 
whoever  is  disposed  to  act  fairly  will  be  fairly  dealt  with. 
I  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  Sisseni,  but  not  a  deal  of  good. 
However  I  never  judge  by  report,  particularly  in  a  revolution  : 
personally/  I  am  rather  obliged  to  him,  for  he  has  been  very 
hospitable  to  all  friends  of  mine  who  have  passed  through  his 
district.  You  may  therefore  answer  him  that  any  overtures  for 
the  advantage  of  Greece,  and  its  internal  pacification  will  be 
readily  and  sincerely  met  here.  I  hardly  think  he  would  have 
ventured  a  deceitful  proposition  to  me  through  you,  because  he 
must  be  sure  that  in  such  case  it  would  be  eventually  exposed. 
At  any  rate,  the  healing  of  these  dissentions  is  so  important  a 
point  that  something  must  be  risked  to  obtain  it.'* 

Sisseni  is  the  Capitano  of  the  rich  and  fertile  plain  of  Gas- 
touni, who  at  first  paying  but  a  very  uncertain  obedience  to 
the  government,  but  now  observing  its  increase  in  power  and 
apparent  security,  had  begun  to  make  overtures  for  a  regular 
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submisi^ion  to  its  decrees.  The  manners  of  all  these  ollgarchB 
of  the  Morea  like  those  of  Sisseni,  are  Turkish:  they  live  sur- 
rounded by  a  mixture  of  splendour  and  misery,  witn  a  sort  of 
court  like  those  of  other  petty  monarchs,  filled  with  soldiers^ 
harlots,  and  buflPoons.* 

Mavrocordatos  in  his  invitations  to  lord  Byron,  had  dwelt  on 
the  importance  of  his  lordship's  presence  at  Messolonghi,  and 

*  As  the  mention  of  these  capitani  is  continual  in  all  accolS^ts  of  Greece 
it  may  be  not  uninstructive  to  describe  the  condition  of  one '  of  them 
named  Stonari,  which  may  serve  as  a  pretty  fair  example  of  that  of  the 
rest. 

This  chief  lives  at  a  village  called  Kutchino  near  the  river  Aspropotima 
in  Thrace.  A  portion  of  his  property  lies  in  the  plain  and  the  rest  of  it  in 
the  mountains.  He  possesses  about  120  villages,  and  each  of  these  con- 
tain upon  an  average  about  70  families.  The  people  of  the  mountains  are 
chiefly  occupied  with  their  herds.  Stonari  has  about  7  or  8,000  head  of 
cattle,  and  his  family  altogether  own  about  500,000.  They  consiflt  in 
horses,  oxen,  cows,  sheep,  and  goats ;  but  chiefly  of  the  two  latter.  Th« 
flocks  remain  seven  months  in  the  mountains  and  the  remainder  of  the  year 
in  the  plains.  The  capitano  lets  out  his  cattle  to  herdsmen,  who  are  bound 
to  give  him  yearly  for  each  sheep,  2  pounds  of  butter,  2  pounds  of  cheese, 
2  pounds  of  wool  and  1  piastre.  Each  family  has  from  50  to  100  head  of 
cattle,  and  they  generally  clear  a  small  tract  of  ground  and  cultivate  it.. 

The  plains  are  tolerably  well  cultivated.  They  do  not  belong  to  Stonari 
but  are  held  by  the  cultivators.  They  pay  J  of  the  rent  to  the  Turks, 
•J-  to  Stonari  the  Greek  Capitani,  and  f  for  the  support  of  his  soldiers. 

The  peasantry  live  ill.  They  have  89  fast  days  in  the  year,  every  Friday 
and  Thursday  are  also  fast  days.  On  other  days  they  eat  cheese,  butter, 
and  bread,  and  on  Sundays  and  Festivals  meat.  The  women  are  treated 
like  slaves  and  perform  all  the  hard  labour.  The  capitani  and  primates 
pay  little  more  respect  to  their  wives  than  their  vassals.  When  a  stranger 
appears,  the  women  kiss  his  hand,  bring  fine  water,  but  do  nbt  appeal  at 
table  with  their  lords. 

The  junior  capitani  imder  Stonari  each  receives  the  dues  of  three  or  four 
ifamilies,  and  each  of  them  commands  a  certain  number  of  men. 

The  regular  soldiers  under  Stonari  amount  to  400.  He  could  beside^ 
muster  3,000  from  among  his  peasantry.  They  are  paid  only  durins^  three 
months  in  the  year.  The  1st  class  receive  20  piastres,  the  2nd  15  piastres, 
and  the  Srd  10  piastres  per  month.  They  live  well  and  eat  twice  a  day  of 
bread  and  meat.  They  receive  their  rations  from  the  persons  wnere 
they  dwell.  They  receive  ammunition  and  hides  to  make  shoes  oi 
from  the  capitani.  The  soldiers  find  their  arms  and  clothes.  They 
are  subjected  to  no  military  discipline  or  punishment  3  they  can  quit  thdr 
chief  at  pleasure.  When  on  the  march  the  officers  of  the  ^ages  must 
furnish  the  soldiers  with  quarters,  and  the  owners  of  the  houses  where 
they  lodge,  must  provide  them  with  food  and  all  they  demand.  If  they  do 
not  they  are  well  beaten.  The  troops  cannot  remain  above  three  or  tour 
days  in  the  same  village. 

There  is  one  primate  in  each  village.  The  primates  are  uBder  the 
capitani  who  are  the  princes  of  the  country. 

There  are  generally  two  or  three  priests  in  each  village.  They  receive 
from  100  to  600  piastres  yearly  from  the  villagers.    TEc  people  art  very 
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had  no  doubt  fired  his  imagination  by  the  anticipations  of  suo-* 
cess,  and  the  scenes  of  brilliant  achievement  which  he  laid  be- 
fore him, "  Soyez  persuade.  Milord,'' he  says,  among  much  of  thd 
flame  kind,  *'  qu'il  ne  dependra  que  de  vous,  d'assurer  le  sort  de 
la  Qr^ce.  Lepante  et  Patras  cem^s  par  terre  et  par  mer  ne  tar- 
deront  pas  de  capituler,  et  m&itres  de  ces  deux  places  nous 
pouvons  former  des  proiets  de  Toccupation  de  Thessalie !"  Ac* 
eordingly  lord  Byron  landed  at  Messolonghi,  animated  with 
military  ardour,  and  became,  as  one  of  the  letters  from  the  place, 
dated  soon  after  his  landing,  expresses  it,  soldier-mad.  After  pay* 
ing  the  fleet,  which  indeed  had  only  come  out  under  the  expect- 
ation of  receiving  its  arrears  from  the  loan  which  he  promised 
to  make  to  the  provisional  government,  he  set  about  forming  a 
brigade  of  Suliotes.  Five  hundred  of  these,  the  bravest  and  most 
resolute  of  the  soldiers  of  Greece,  were  taken  into  his  pay  on  the 
1st  Jan.  1824,  and  an  object  worthy  of  them  and  their  leader  was 
not  difficult  to  be  found.  The  castle  of  Lepanto  which  com- 
mands the  ^ulf  of  that  name  was  the  only  fortress  occupied 
by  the  Turns  in  Western  Greece.  Its  position  at  the  moutn  of 
the  gulf  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  enables  it  to  keep  up  a 
constant  communication  witn  Patras,  and  while  this  was  the  case, 
it  was  impossible  to  reduce  it  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  starvation. 
The  gamson  consisted  of  600  Turks,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  Albamans ;  the  soldiers  were  clamorous  for  their  pay,  and 
much  confusion  was  said  to  reign  in  the  place.  It  was  under- 
stood that  the  Albanians  would  surrender  on  the  approach  of  lord 
Byron,  and  on  being  paid  their  arrears,  which  amounted  to 
2o,000  dollars.  In  every  point  of  view  the  place  was  of  the  high* 
est  importance,  and  the  most  sanguine  hopes  were  entertained 
that  a  vigorous  attack  upon  it  would  prove  successful.  Lord 
Byron  was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  and  spent 
Tub  whole  time  in  preparing  for  the  expedition.  It  was  first  in- 
tended that  a  body  of  2,600  men  should  form  the  main  body, 
and  that  lord  Byron  should  join  them  with  his  500  Suliotes, 
tmd  with  a  corps  of  artillery  under  Mr.  Parry,  which  had  been 
raised  by  the  Greek  committee  in  London.  At  the  latter  end 
of  January,  however,  lord  Byron  was  appointed  by  the  Greek 
Government  to  the  sole  command  of  all  tne  (3,000)  troops  des  3 
tined  to  act  against  Lepanto.     He  mentions  this  circumstance 


reli^ous  and  fear  their  pastors.  There  are  several  Monasteries  in  Sto- 
liftn's  district,  but  no  nunneries.  In  the  Morea  there  are  nunneries.  The 
Priests  arc  rich.  Justice  there  is  severe.  The  Priest,  the  Primate,  or  the 
Ci^itani  decide  all  cases  arbitrarily.  The  wives  of  the  soldiers  remain  in 
the  villages  during  their  husbands'  absence.  They  work  and  look  after 
their  families  and  flocks. 
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himself,  "  The  expedition  of  about  two  thousand  men  is  plan- 
ned for  an  attack  on  Lepanto,  and  for  reasons  of  policy  with  re- 
gard to  the  native  Capitani,  who  would  rather  be  (nomi«€tl.ly  at 
least)  under  the  command  of  a  foreigner,  than  one  of  their  osm 
body,  the  direction,  it  is  said,  is  to  be  given  to  me ;  there  is 
also  another  reason,  which  is,  that  if  a  capitulation  should  take 
place,  the  Mussulmans  might  perhaps  rather  have  Christian 
faith  with  a  Frank  than  with  a  Ureek,  and  so  be  mclined  to 
concede  a  point  or  two ;  these  appear  to  be  the  most  obvious 
motives  for  such  an  appointment,  as  far  as  I  can  conjecture, 
unless  there  be  one  reason  more,  viz.  that  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, no  one  else  (not  even  Mavrocordatos  himself)  seems 
disposed  to  accept  such  a  nomination — and  though  my  desires 
are  as  far  as  my  deserts  upon  this  occasion,  I  do  not  dechne  it, 
being  willing  to  do  as  I  am  bidden ;  and  as  I  pay  a  considerable 
part  of  the  clans,  I  may  as  well  see  what  they  are  likely  to  do 
for  their  money ;  besides  I  am  tired  of  hearing  nothing  but 
talk."  He  adds  in  a  note,  that  Parry  who  had  been  delayed, 
and  had  been  long  eagerly  expected  with  his  artillery  and 
stores,  had  not  arrived,  and  says,  '*  I  presume  from  the  retard- 
ment, that  he  is  the  same  Parry  who  attempted  the  North  Pole 
and  is  (it  may  be  supposed)  now  essaying  the  Souths'* 

The  expedition,  nowever,  had  to  experience  delay  and  dis- 
appointment from  much  more  important  causes  than  the  non- 
appearance of  the  engineer.  The  Suliotes,  who  conceived  that 
they  had  found  a  patron  whose  wealth  was  inexhaustible^  and 
whose  generosity  wsls  as  boundless,  determined  to  make  the 
most  of  the  occasion,  and  proceeded  to  make  the  most  extra* 
^agant  demands  on  their  leader  for  arrears,  and  under  other 
pretences.  Suliotes,  untameable  in  the  field,  and  equally  un- 
manageable in  a  town,  were  at  this  moment  peculiarly  disposed 
to  be  obstinate,  riotous,  and  mercenary.  They  had  been  chiefly 
instrumental  in  preserving  Messolonghi,  when  besieged  the 
previous  autumn  by  the  Turks,  had  been  driven  from  their 
abodes,  and  the  whole  of  their  families  were  at  this  time  in  the 
town  destitute  of  either  home  or  sufficient  supplies.  Of  tur- 
bulent and  reckless  character  they  kept  the  place  in  awe,  and 
Mavrocordatos  having,  unlike  the  other  captains,  no  soldiers  of 
his  own,  was  glad  to  find  a  body  of  valiant  mercenaries,  espe- 
cially if  paid  for  out  of  the  funds  of  another,  and,  consequently, 
was  not  disposed  to  treat  them  with  harshness.  Within  a  fort- 
night after  lord  Byron's  arrival,  a  burgher  refusing  to  quarter 
some  Suliotes  who  rudely  demanded  entrance  into  his  house,  was 
killed,  and  a  riot  ensued  in  which  some  lives  were  lost.  Lord 
Pyron's  impatient  spirit  could  ill-brook  the  delay  of  a  favourite 
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scheme,  and  he  saw^  with  the  utmost  chagrin^  that  the  state  of 
his  favourite  troops  was  such  as  to  render  any  attempt  to 
lead  them  out  at  present  impracticable.  The  project  oi  pro- 
ceeding against  Lepanto  bemg  thus  suspended^  at  a  moment 
wlien  lordlByron^s  enthusiasm  was  at  its  height,  and  when  he 
had  fully  calculated  on  striking  a  blow  which  could  not  fail  to  be 
of  the  utmost  service  to  the  Greek  cause,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
unlooked  for  disappointment  should  have  preyed  on  his  spirits^ 
and  produced  a  degree  of  irritability  which,  if  it  was  not  the 
sole  cause,  contributed  greatly  to  a  severe  fit  of  epilepsy,  with 
which  he  was  attacked  on  the  15th  of  February.  His  lordship 
was  sitting  in  the  apartment  of  colonel  Stanhope,  the  active  and 
enlightened  representative  of  the  Greek  Committee  in  Greece, 
who  had  gone  out  to  co-operate  with  lord  Byron,  and  was 
talking  in  a  jocular  manner  with  Mr.  Parry  the  engineer,  when 
it  was  observed,  from  occasional  and  rapid  changes  in  his 
coimtenance,  that  he  was  suffering  under  seme  strong  emotion. 
On  a  sudden  he  complained  of  a  weakness  in  one  of  his  legs 
and  rose,  but  finding  nimself  unable  to  walk,  he  cried  out  for 
assistance.  He  then  fell  into  a  state  of  nervous  and  convulsive 
agitation,  and  was  placed  on  a  bed.  For  some  minutes  his 
countenance  was  much  distorted.  He  however  quickly  re- 
covered his  senses,  his  speech  returned  and  he  soon  appeared 
perfectly  well,  although  enfeebled  and  exhausted  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  struggle.  During  the  fit  he  behaved  with  his 
usual  remarkable  firmness,  and  his  efforts  in  contending  with, 
and  attempting  to  master  the  disease,  are  described  as  gigantic. 
In  the  course  of  the  month  the  attack  was  repeated  four  times ; 
the  violence  of  the  disorder  at  length  yielded  to  the  remedies 
which  his  physicians  advised,  such  as  bleeding,  cold  bathing, 
perfect  relaxation  of  mind,  &c.,  and  he  gradually  recovered. 
An  accident,  however,  happened  a  few  days  after  his  first  illness, 
which  was  ill  calculated  to  aid  the  efforts  of  his  medical  advisers. 
A  Suliote,  accompanied  by  the  late  Marco  Botzaris'  little 
boy  and  another  man,  walked  into  the  Seraglio— a  place,  which 
before  lord  Byron'^s  arrival  had  been  used  as  a  sort  of  fortress 
and  barrack  for  the  Suliotes,  and  out  of  which  they  were 
ejected  with  great  difficulty  for  the  reception  of  the  committee 
stores,  and  fer  the  occupation  of  the  engineers,  who  required 
it.  for  a  laboratory.  The  centinel  on  guard  ordered  the  Suliotes 
to  retire ;  which  being  a  species  of  motion  to  which  Suliotes 
are  not  accustomed,  the  man  carelessly  advanced.  Upon 
which  the  sergeant  of  the  guard  (a  German)  demanded  his 
business,  and  receiving  no  satisfactory  answer  pushed  him 
back.    These  wild  warriors,  who  will  dream  for  years  of  a 
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blow  if  revenge  is  out  of  their  power,  are  liot  slow  to  follow  up  a 
push.  The  SiSiote  struck  again — the  sergeant  and  he  closed  and 
struggled,  when  the  Suliote  drew  a  pistol  from  his  belt.  The  ser- 
geant wrenched  it  out  of  his  hand  and  blew  the  powder  out  of 
flie  pan.  At  this  moment  captain  Sass,  a  Swede,  seeing  the  fray, 
came  up  and  ordered  the  man  to  be  taken  to  the  guardroom. 
The  Suliote  was  then  disposed  to  depart ;  and  would  have  done 
BO  if  the  sergeant  would  have  permitted  him.  Unfortunately 
captain  Sass  did  not  confine  himself  to  merely  giving  the  order 
for  his  arrest ;  for  when  the  Suliote  struggled  to  get  away,  cap- 
tain Sass  drew  his  sword  and  struck  him  with  the  flat  part  of  it ; 
whereupon  the  enraged  Greek  flew  upon  him  with  a  pistol  in 
one  hand,  and  the  sabre  in  the  other ;  and  at  the  same  moment 
nearly  cut  off  the  captain's  right  arm  and  shot  him  through  the 
head  with  the  other.  Captain  Sass,  who  was  remarkable  for  his 
mild  tad  courageous  character,  expired  in  a  few  minutes.  The 
SuUote  also  was  a  man  of  distinguished  bravery.  This  was  a 
serious  affair,  and  great  apprehensions  were  entertained  that  it 
would  not  end  here.  The  Suliotes  refused  to  surrender  the  man 
to  justice,  alleging  that  he  had  been  struck,  which,  in  Suliote 
law,  justifies  all  the  consequences  which  may  follow. 

In  a  letter  dated  a  few  days  after  lord  Byron'^s  first  attack, 
to  a  friend  in  Zante  he  speaks  of  himself  as  rapidly  recover- 
ing :-— '*  I  am  a  good  deal  better,  tho'  of  course  weakly ; 
the  leeches  took  too  much  blood  from  my  temples  the  day 
after,  and  there  was  some  difficulty  in  stopping  it,  but  I  have 
since  been  up  daily,  and  out  in  bbats^or  on  norseback ;  to-day 
I  have  taken  a  warm  bath,  and  live  as  temperately  as  well  can 
be,  without  any  liquid  but  water,  and  without  any  animal  food.'' 
He  then  adds,  "  besides  the  four  Turks  sent  to  ratras,  I  have 
obtained  the  release  of  four  and  twenty  women  and  children, 
and  sent  them  to  Prevesa,  that  the  English  consul  general  may 
consign  them  to  their  relatives.  I  did  this  at  their  own  desire. 
After  recurring  to  some  other  subjects,  the  letter  concludes 
thus  :— "  Matters  are  here  a  little  embroiled  with  the  Suliotes, 
foreigners,  &c.,  but  I  still  hope  better  things,  and  will  stand  by 
the  cause  so  long  as  my  health  and  circumstances  will  permit 
me  to  be  supposed  useful/* 

Notwithstanding  lord  Byron's  improvement  in  health,  his 
friends  felt  from  the  first  tnat  he  ought  to  try  a  change  of  air. 
Messolonghi  is  a  flat,  marshy,  and  pestilential  place,  and  except 
for  purposes  of  utility,  never  would  have  been  selected  for  his 
residence.  A  gentleman  of  Zante  wrote  to  him  early  in  March, 
to  induce  him  to  return  to  that  island  for  a  time  ;  to  his  letter 
the  followuig  answer  was  received  on  the  10th: 
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"  t  am  extremely  obliged  by  your  offer  of  your  country  house, 
as  for  all  other  kindness,  in  case  my  health  should  reouire  my 
removal,  but  I  cannot  quit  Greece  while  there  is  a  cmance  of 
my  being  of  (even  supposed)  utility, — there  is  a  stake  worth 
millions  such  as  I  am, — and  while  I  can  stand  at  all,  I  must 
stand  by  the  cause.  While  I  say  this,  I  am  aware  of  the 
difficulties,  and  dissentions,  and  defects,  of  the  Oreeks  them- 
selves ;  but  allowance  must  be  made  for  them  by  all  reasonable 
people  .** 

It  may  well  be  supposed  after  so  severe  a  fit  of  illness,  and 
that  in  a  great  measure  superinduced  by  the  conduct  of  the 
troops  he  had  taken  into  his  pay  and  treated  with  the  height 
of  generosity,  that  he  was  in  no  humour  to  pursue  his  scheme 
agamst  Lepanto — supposing  that  his  state  of  health  had  been 
such  as  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  a  campaign  in  Greece.  The 
Suliotes,  however,  shewed  some  signs  ot  repentance  and  offered 
to  place  themselves  at  his  lordship  s  disposal.  They  had  how- 
ever another  objection  to  the  nature  of  the  service.  In  a  letter 
which  colonal  Stanhope  wrote  to  lord  Byron  on  the  6th  of  March, 
from  Athens,  he  tells  his  lordship  that  he  had  bivouacked  on 
the  21st  of  February  in  the  hut  of  the  prefect  of  the  Lepanto 
district,  who  had  just  had  a  conference  with  the  garrison  of 
that  place.  This  man  said,  that  if  lord  Byron  would  march 
there  with  a  considerable  force  and  the  arrears  due  to  the 
troops,  that  the  fortress  would  be  surrendered  ;  and  colonal  S. 
adds  a  pressing  entreaty  that  lord  Byron  would  proceed  there 
immediately,  and  take  advantage  of  this  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  garrison.  To  this  his  lordship  has  appended  this  note  : 
*'  the  Suliotes  have  declined  marching  against  Lepanto,  saying 
that  *  they  would  not  fight  against  stone  walls.*  Colonel  S.  also 
knows  their  conduct  here,  in  other  respects  lately.'*  We  may 
conclude  that  the  expedition  to  Lepanto  was  not  thought  of 
z!R.eT  this  time. 

This  same  letter,  which  communicated  to  lord  Byron  the 
&cility  with  which  Lepanto  might  be  taken,  also  announced 
the  intention  of  Ulysses  (Odysseus)  to  summon  a  congress  of 
chiefs  at  Salona,  to  consider  of  a  mode  of  uniting  more  closely 
the  interests  of  Eastern  and  Western  Greece,  and  arranging 
between  them  some  method  of  strict  co-operation.  The  whole 
of  these  two  districts  are  all  subordinate  to  their  respective 
governments,  and  as  the  Turkish  army  was  expected  to  come 
down,  it  was  supposed  by  Odysseus  that  some  plan  of  acting 
in  concert  might  be  hit  upon,  which  would  not  only  enable 
them  to  resist  the  enemy  with  greater  effect,  but  likewise 

tapidly  advance  the  progress  of  civilization  and  the  authority 
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of  the  government  and  constitution ;  Odysseus,  who  had  the 
most  influence  in  Eastern  Greece,  and  was  able  to  collect  all 
the  chiefs  of  his  own  district,  was  most  desirous  of  prevailing 
upon  Mavrocordatos  and  lord  Byron,  who  were  all-powerful  in 
the  opposite  territory,  to  be  present  at  this  Congress,  which  he 
proposed  to  hold  at  Salona,  a  town  nearly  on  the  confines  of  the 
two  departments.  Two  agents  were  sent  to  persuade  them  to  join 
in  the  design  and  repair  to  Salona.  Oclysseus  himself,  first 
despatched  Mr.  Finlay,  and  after  him  captain  Humphries  went 
over  toMessolonghi  with  all  haste  by  desire  of  colonel  Stanhope. 
The  latter  succeeded :  lord  Byron,  as  may  be  supposed,  was 
well  disposed  to  the  measure,  but  his  consent  was  for  some 
time  held  back  by  the  Prince,  who  had  reasons  for  not  ap- 
proving the  Congress.  Mavrocordatos  was  always  averse  to 
meeting  Odysseus,  a  man  of  a  very  different  character  from 
himself  nor  did  he  relish  the  idea  of  lord  Byron's  quitting  the 
seat  of  his  government.  It  was  however  apparently  settled  that 
both  should  attend  at  Salona,  as  we  learn  from  a  letter  from  his 
lordship  to  colonel  Stanhope  at  Athens,  directly  accepting  the 
invitation  on  the  part  of  both,  as  well  as  from  another,  dated  the 
22nd  March,  to  his  agent,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract : 

"  In  a  few  days  P.  Mavrocordatos  and  myself  with  a  consider- 
able escort,  intend  to  proceed  to  Salona  at  the  request  of 
Ulysses  and  the  chiefs  of  Eastern  Greece ;  and  to  talce  mea- 
sures offensive  and  defensive  for  the  ensuing  campaign.  Mavro- 
cordatos is  almost  recalled  by  the  new  Government  to  the 
Morea,  (to  take  the  lead  I  rather  think),  and  they  have  written 
to  propose  to  me,  to  go  either  to  the  Morea  with  him,  or  to  take  the 
general  direction  of  affairs  in  this  quarter  with  general  Lbndos, 
and  any  other  I  may  choose  to  form  a  council.  Andrea  Londos  is 
my  ola  friend  and  acquaintance  since  we  were  lads  in  Greece  to- 
gether. It  would  be  difficult  to  give  a  positive  answer  till  the 
Salona  meeting  is  over  ;  but  I  am  willing  to  serve  them  in  any 
capacity  they  please,  either  commanding  or  commanded — it  is 
much  the  same  to  me  as  long  as  I  can  be  of  any  presumed  use 
to  them.  Excuse  haste— it  is  late— and  I  have  been  several 
hours  on  horseback  in  a  country  so  miry  after  the  rains,  that 
every  hundred  yards  brings  you  to  a  brook  or  a  ditch,  of 
whose  depth,  width,  colour,  and  contents,  both  my  horses  and 
their  riders  have  brought  away  many  tokens.* 

They  did  not,  however,  set  out  in  a  few  days  as  it  seems  to  have 
been  intended.  In  the  Government,  which  since  lord  Byron's 
arrival  at  Messolonghi  had  been  changed,  the  civil  and  island  in- 
terest now  greatly  preponderated,  and  consequently  by  it  a  con- 
gress of  miEtary  chiefs  was  looked  upon  with  some  jealousy  and 
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most  unjustly  styled  an  unconstitutional  measure.  Mavrocorda- 
tos's  views  were  now  those  of  the  Government,  so  that  in  addi- 
tion tohis  private  motives,  he  had  also  a  public  interest  in  with- 
holding lord  Byron  from  Salona.  Various  pretexts  were  urged  for 
delay— among  others,  whether  a  true  or  a  pretended  one  is  not 
exactly  ascertained,  a  design  of  delivering  up  Messolonghi  to 
the  Turks  was  alleged  agamst  the  Suliotes.  But  at  last  came 
lord  Byron^s  fatal  ilmess  and  all  schemes  of  congresses  and  cam- 
paigns were  for  a  time  forgotten  in  the  apprehensions  entertained 
for  his  life,  and  in  the  simsequent  lamentations  over  his  death  : 
the  meeting  took  place  at  Salona,  on  the  16th  of  April ;  Mavro- 
cordatos  was  not  there,  and  lord  Byron  was  on  his  death-bed. 

The  last  moments  of  great  men  have  always  been  a  subject  of 
deep  interest,  and  are  tnought  to  be  pregnant  with  instruction. 
Surely  if  the  death-bed  of  any  man  will  fix  attention,  it  is 
that  of  one  upon  whose  most  trifling  action  the  eyes  of  all 
Europe  has  been  fixed  for  ten  years  witn  an  anxious  and  minute 
curiosity,  of  which  the  annals  of  literature  afford  no  previous 
example.  We  are  enabled  to  present  our  readers  with  a  very 
detailed  report  of  lord  Byron's  last  illness :  it  is  collected  from 
the  mouth  of  Mr.  Fletcher,  who  has  been  for  more  than  twenty 
years  his  faithful  and  confidential  attendant.  It  is  very  possible 
that  the  account  may  contain  inaccuracies ;  the  agitation  of  the 
scene  may  have  created  some  confusion  in  the  mind  of  an 
humble  but  an  affectionate  friend ;  memory  may,  it  is  possible, 
in  some  trifling  instances,  have  played  him  false :  and  some  of 
the  thoughts  may  have  been  changed  either  in  the  sense  or  in  the 
expression,  or  by  passing  through  the  mind  of  an  uneducated  man. 
But  we  are  convinced  of  the  general  accuracy  of  the  wJiole,  and 
consider  ourselves  very  fortunate  in  being  the  means  of  pre- 
serving so  affecting  and  interesting  a  history  of  the  last  days  of 
the  greatest  and  the  truest  poet  that  England  has  for  some  time 
produced. 

*'  My  master''  says  Mr.  Fletcher,  "  continued  his  usual  custom 
of  riding  daily  when  the  weather  would  permit,  until  the  9th  of 
April.  But  on  that  ill-fated  day,  he  got  very  wet,  and  on  his  return 
home,  his  lordship  changed  the  whole  oi  his  dress,  but  he  had 
been  too  long  in  his  wet  clothes,  and  the  cold,  of  which  he  had 
complained  more  or  less  ever  since  we  left  Cephalonia,  made  this 
attack  be  more  severely  felt.  Though  rather  feverish  during  the 
night,  his  lordship  slept  pretty  well,  but  complained  in  the  morn- 
ing of  a  pain  in  his  bones  and  a  head-ache :  this  did  not,  however, 
prevent  him  from  taking  a  ride  in  the  afternoon,  which  I  grieve 
to  say  was  his  last.  On  his  return,  my  master  said  that  the 
saddle  was  not  perfectly  dry,  from  being  so  wet  the  day  before, 
and  observed  that  he  thought  it  had  made  him  worse.    Hi^ 
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Iqidriiig  was agajii visited  by  ilie  same  alow feyer^  and  Iwiia 
fiorry  to'  peroeive  on  the  next  morning,  that  his  iUn^s  appeiured 
to  be  increasing.  He  was  very  low,  and  complained  of  «ot 
paving  had  any  sleep  during  the  night.  His  lordship^s  app^te 
was  fldso  quite  gone.  J  prepared  a,  little  arrow-root»  of  wmch  he 
took  three  or  four  spoonfuls,  saying  it  was  very  good,  but 
oould  talc:e  no  more.  It  was  not  till  the  third  day,  the  I2tb, 
that  I  began  to  be  alarmed  for  my  n)iaster.  In  all  bis  fortnar 
colds,  he  always  slept  well  and  was  never  affected  by  this  slow 
fever.  I  therefore  went  to  Dr.  Bruno  and  Mr*  MilUngen,  tbe 
two  medical  attendants,  and  inquired  minutely  into  eveiy  eir- 
cumstance  connected  with  my  master's  present  illnes# ;  both 
teplied  that  there  was  no  danger,  and  I  might  make  myself  per- 
fectly easy  on  the  subject,  for  all  would  be  well  in  a  few  days. 
This  was  on  the  13th ;  on  the  following  day,  I  found  my  master 
in  such  a  state,that  I  could  not  feel  happy  without  suppUeating 
^at  he  would  send  to  Zante  for  Dr.  Tnomas :  after  expressing 
my  fears  lest  his  lordship  should  get  wor^e,  he  desired  me  to 
consult  the  doctors,  which  I  did,  and  was  told  there  was  no 
occasion  for  calling  in  any  person,  as  they  hoped  all  would  be 
well  in  a  few  days.  Here  I  should  remark,  tnat  his  lordship 
repeatedly  said  in  the  course  of  the  day,  he  was  sure  the  doctcm 
dia  not  understand  his  disease  ;  to  which  I  answered,  then  my 
lord  have  other  advice  by  all  means.  "  They  tell  me,"  said  hii 
lordship,  "  that  it  is  only  a  common  cold,  which  you  know  I 
have  had  a  thousand  tin^s.^'    I  am  sure  my  lord,  said  I,  that 

iou  never  had  one  of  so  serious  a  nature,  "  I  think  I  never 
ad,^'  was  his  lordship's  answer.  I  repeated  my  supplications 
that  Dr.  Thomas  should  be  sent  for  on  the  15th,  and  was  again 
assured  that  my  master  would  be  better  in  two  or  three  days. 
After  these  confident  assurances,  I  did  not  renew  my  entreaties 
until  it  was  too  late.  With  respect  to  the  medicines  that  were 
given  to  my  master,  I  could  not  persuade  myself  that  those  of 
a  strong  purgative  nature  were  tJie  best  adapted  for  his  com- 
plaint>  concluding  that,  as  he  had  nothing  on  his  stomach,  the 
only  effect  would  be  to  create  pain :  indeed  this  must  have  been 
the  case  with  a  person  in  perfect  health.  The  whole  nourish- 
ment taken  by  my  master  for  the  last  eight  days,  consisted  of 
a  small  quantity  of  broth  at  two  or  three  different  times,  and  two 
spoonfuls  of  arrow-root  on  the  18th,  the  day  before  his  death. 
The  first  time  I  heard  of  there  being  any  intention  of  bleeding 
his  lordship,  was  on  the  15th,  when  it  was  proposed  by  Dr. 
Bruno,  but  objected  to  at  first  by  my  master,  wno  asked  Mr. 
MiUingen  if  there  was  any  very  great  reason  for  taking  blood  i 
the  latter  replied  that  it  might  be  of  service,  but  addM  that  it 
eould  1m  delerr«d  tiU  the  next  day.  And  accordingly  my .naster 


^ITM  bled  in  the  right  ann«  on  the  evemng  of  the  I6th|  a^d  a 
pound  of  blood  was  taken.  I  observed  at  the  time>  that  it  had 
%  most  inflamed  appearance.  Dr.  Bruno  now  began  to  say  be 
had  frequently  urged  my  master  to  be  bled^  but  that  he  alwaya 
f^used ;  a  long  dispute  now  arose  about  the  tim^  that  had 
be^n  lost,  and  the  necessity  of  sendine  for  medical  assistance  to 
Zante,  upon  which  I  was  informed  for  the  first  time^  that  H 
would  be  qf  no  use>  as  my  master  would  be  betti^^  or  no  more^ 
l^fore  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Thomas.*  His  lordship  continued  to 
get  worse>  but  Dr*  Bruno  said^  he  thought  letting  blood  again 
would  save  his  Ufe,  and  I  lost  no  time  in  telling  my  master 
bow  necessary  it  was  to  comply  with  the  doctor's  wishes ;  to 
thia  he  replied  by  sayings  he  feared  they  knew  nothing  about 
ti9  disorder^  and  then  stretching  out  his  arm  said^  *^  here,  tapke 
my  arm  and  do  whatever  you  like."  His  lordship  continued  to 
gQt  weaker^  and  on  the  17th  he  was  bled  twice  in  the  morningi 
and  at  2  o^clock  in  the  afternoon ;  the  bleeding  at  bqth  timeii 
WUfa  followed  by  fainting  fits^  and  he  would  have  fallen  4own 
paorQ  than  once^  had  I  not  caught  him  in  my  arms.  \a  ox^^t  to 
prevent  such  an  accident,  I  took  care  not  to  let  his  l(^dship 
s^  without  supporting  him.  On  this  day,  my  master  said  tP-me 
twee— »^'  I  cannot  sleep,  and  you  well  know  I  have  not  been 
able  to  sleep  for  more  tnan  a  week :  I  know>"  added  his  lordship, 
^<  diat  a  man  can  only  be  a  certain  time  without  sleep,  and  then 
he  mu3t  go  mad  without  any  one  being  able  to  save  him,  and 
I  would  ten  times  sooner  shoot  myself  than  be  mad,  for  I  am 
not  afraid  of  dying,  I  am  more  fit  to  die  than  people  think." 
I  do  not,  however,  believe  that  his  lordship  had  any  appre-» 
h^i^sion  of  his  fate  till  the  day  after,  the  18th,  when  he  said^ 
"  I  fear  you  and  Tita  will  be  ill  by  sitting  up  constantly  niffbt 
and  day.*'  I  answered,  "  we  shall  never  leave  your  lordship 
liU  you  are  better."     As  my  master  had  a  slight  fit  of  deh-» 

•  It  may  be  right  to  give  Dr.  Bruno's  own  account  of  this  matter*  the 
reader  wiU  remark  the  very  extraordinary  speech  he  attributes  to  his  patient; 
a  speech  arguing,  one  would  think,  an  attack  of  delirium,  before  which 
l^e  certainly  ought  to  have  been  bled :  —  **  Una  febbre  infiammatoria, 
la  qju^e  si  accrebbe  di  ^orno  in  giorno,  perchb  non  voile  mai  lasciarsi 
cavar  sangue ;  ed  essendo  stato  minacciato  dal  suo  medico  pi^  volte  ehe 
sarebbe  certamente  perito  per  quella  febbre  infiammatona  se  non  si 
laseiava  trar  sangue,  esso  gli  rispondeva  Vol  Dottore  voieie  farm  onore 
deUa  gu<nri^one,  eppericb  mi  dite  che  e  f^ave  la  mia  malattia  ;  fna  io  wn  mi 
iaisierd  mat  toccare  tl  sanf^e  :  aUe  replicate  preghiere,  e  minaccie  del  suoi 
amici  che  sarebbe  indubitamente  pento  se  non  permettera  ai  me^ci  di 
cavargli  sangue,  esso  diceva ;  se  i  destinato  ehe  to  debba  perire  di  qu^sta 
m^hitid,  mm'ird  egualmeniep  sia  che  mi  si  cavi  iutto  ii  eang^e,  sia^  cie  n^t^ 
me  b  tTHfghino,  ^^tricb  turn  90§fiio  cavate  di  aangueJ^  ^ 
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rium  on  the  16th,  I  took  care  to  remove  the  pistols  and 
stiletto  which  had  hitherto  been  kept  at  his  bed  side  in  the 
night.  On  the  18th  his  lordship  addressed  me  frequently,  and 
seemed  to  be  very  much  dissatisfied  with  his  medical  treat- 
ment. I  then  said,  "  Do  allow  me  to  send  for  Dr.  Thomas,"  to 
which  he  answered,  "  do  so,  but  be  quick.  I  am  only  sorry  I 
■did  not  let  you  do  so  before,  as  I  am  sure  they  have  mistaken 
my  disease ;  write  yourself,  for  I  know  they  would  not  like  to 
see  other  doctors  here."  I  did  not  lose  a  moment  in  obeying 
my  master's  orders,  and  on  informing  Dr.  Bruno  and  Mr. 
Millingen  of  it,  they  said  it  was  very  right,  as  they  now  began 
to  be  afraid  themselves.  On  returning  to  my  master's  room, 
his  first  words  were,  "  Have  you  sent?"  "  I  have,  my  lord,"  was 
my  answer ;  upon  which  he  said,  "  You  have  done  right,  for  I 
should  like  to  know  what  is  the  matter  with  me."  Aldioii^h 
his  lordship  did  not  appear  to  think  his  dissolution  was  so 
near,  I  could  perceive  he  was  getting  weaker  every  hour^  and 
he  even  began  to  have  occasional  fits  of  delirium.  He 
afterwards  said,  "  I  now  begin  to  think  J-am  seriously  ill, 
and  in  case  I  should  be  taken  off -suddenly,  I  wish  to  give 
you  several  directions  which  I  hope  you  will  be  particular 
m  seeing  executed."  I  answered  I  would,  in  case  such  an 
event  came  to  pass,  but  expressed  a  hope  that  he  would 
live  many  years,  to  execute  them  much  better  himself^  than 
I  could.  To  this  my  master  replied,  "  No,  it  is  now  nearly 
over*^'  —  and  then  added,  "  I  must  tell  you  all  without 
losing  a  moment."  I  then  said,  "  Shall  I  go  my  lord,  and 
fetch  pen,  ink,  and  paper  V*  *'  Oh !  my  God,  no— you  will 
lose  too  much  time,  and  1  have  it  not  to  spare,  for  my  time  is 
now  short,"  said  his  lordship,  and  inamediately  after,  '*  Now, 
pay  attention ;"  his  lordship  commenced  by  saying,  "  You  will 
be  provided  for."  I  begged  him,  however,  to  proceed  with 
things  of  more  consequence,  he  then  continued,  **  Oh,  my  poor 
dear  child !  my  dear  Ada  !  my  God,  could  I  but  have  seen  her ! 
give  her  my  blessing — and  my  dear  sister  Augusta  and  her 
children ; — and  you  will  go  to  lady  Byron,  and  say  ■■  ■  '  tell 
her  every  thing — you  are  friends  with  her."  His  lordship 
appeared  to  be  greatly  affected  at  this  moment.  Here  my 
master's  voice  failed  him,  so  that  I  could  only  catch  a  word  at 
intervals,  but  he  kept  muttering  something  very  seriously  for 
some  time,  and  would  often  raise  nis  voice  and  say,  **  Fletcher, 
now  if  you  do  not  execute  every  order  which  I  have  given  you, 
I  will  torment  you  hereafter  if  possible."  Here  I  told  his 
lordship  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  perplexity,  that  I  had  npt 
understood  a  word  of  what  he  said,  to  which  he  r^plied^  *^  Oh, 
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my  God !  then  all  is  lost !  for  it  is  now  too  late— can  it  be 

Iiossible  you  have  not  understood  me  V  "  No,  my  lord,**  said 
,  "  but  I  pray  you  to  try  and  inform  me  once  more."  *'  How 
can  I V  rejoined  my  master,  '*  it  is  now  too  late  and  all  is  over/' 
Isaid,  *'  Not  our  will,  but  God's  be  done,"  and  he  answered 

"Yes,  not  mine  be  done — but  I  will  try "     His  lordship 

did  indeed  make  several  efforts  to  speak,  but  could  only  repeat 
two  or  three  words  at  a  time,  such  as,  *'  my  wife!  my  child  ! 
my  sister!  you  know  all — ^you  must  say  all — ^you  know  my 
wishes  ;'*  the  rest  was  quite  unintelligible.  A  consultation  was 
now  held  (about  noon),  when  it  was  determined  to  administer 
jsome  Peruvian  bark  and  wine.  My  master  had  now  been  nine 
days  without  any  sustenance  whatever,  except  what  I  have 
already  mentioned.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  words  which 
can  only  interest  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  and  which, 
if  required,  I  shall  communicate  to  themselves,  it  was  impossible 
to  understand  anything  his  lordship  said  after  taking  the  bark. 
He  expressed  a  wish  to  sleep.  I  at  one  time  asked  whether  I 
should  call  Mr.  Parry,  to  which  he  replied,  "  Yes,  you  may  call 
him.'^  Mr.  Parry  desired  him  to  compose  himself.  He  shed 
tears,  and,  apparently,  sunk  into  a  slumber.  Mr.  Parry  went 
away,  expectmg  to  find  him  refreshed  on  his  return — ^but  it 
was  the  commencement  of  the  lethargy  preceding  his  death. 
The  last  words  I  heard  my  master  utter  were  at  6  o'clock  on 
the  evening  of  the  18th,  when  hp  said,  **  I  must  sleep  now;" 
uponv^hich  he  laid  down  never  to  rise  again!  for  he  did  not 
move  hand  or  foot  during  the  following  twenty-four  hours.  His 
lordship  appeared,  however,  to  be  in  a  state  of  suffocation  at 
intervals,  and  had  a  frequent  rattling  in  the  throat ;  on  these 
occasions,  I  called  Tita  to  assist  me  in  raising  his  head,  and  I 
tkought  he  seemed  to  get  quite  stiff.  The  rattling  and  choak- 
ing  in  the  throat  took  place  every  half  hour;  and  we  continued 
to  raise  his  head  whenever  the  fit  came  on,  till  6  o'clock  in  the 
evening  of  the  19th,  when  I  saw  my  master  open  his  eyes  and 
then  shut  them,  but  without  showing  any  symptom  of  pain, .  or 
moving  hand  or  foot.  "  Oh  !  my  God  1"  I  exclaimed,  *'  I  fear 
his  lordship  is  gone."  The  doctors  then  felt  his  pulse,  and  said, 
"  You  afe  right — he  is  gone."  ' 

Of  lord  Byron'3  friends  in  Greece,  those  whom  one  should 
have  wished  to  have  been  present  during  his  last  illness,  were 
scattered  about  the  country :  colonel  Stanhope  was  at  Salona ; 
Mr.  Trelawny  arrived  at  Messolonghi  very  soon  after  the  fatal 
event ;  "  With  all  my  anxiety,"  he  says  in  a  letter  written  iih- 
laedi^tely  afler,  and  dated  Mfessolonghi,  "  I  could  not  get  here 
before  the  third  day.  It  was  the  second  after  having  crossed 
VOL..  ji.— w.  tt»  s 
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the  first  great  torrent,  that  I  met  some  soldiers  from  Messo- 
longhi,  I  then  rode  back  and  demanded  of  a  stranger — the 
news  from  Messolonghi — I  heard  nothing  more  than  lord  Byron 
is  dead,  and  I  passed  on  in  gloomy  silence."  It  was  at  his  desire 
that  Dr.  Bruno  drew  up  his  report  of  the  examination  pf  lord. 
Byron's  body.  This  report  we  shall  here  insert,  though  it  has 
been  printed  in  the  newspapers.  But,  partly  owing  to  the 
vagueness  of  the  original,  and  partly  to  the  translator's  ignorance 
of  anatomy,  it  has  been  hitherto  perfectly  unintelligible. 

"  1.  On  opening  the  body  of  lord  Byron  the  bones  of  the 
head  were  found  extremely  hard,  exhibiting  no  appearance  of 
suture,  Uke  the  cranium  of  an  octogenarian,  so  that  the  skull 
had  the  appearance  of  one  uniform  bone  :  there  seemed  to  be 
no  diplo'e,  and  the  sinus  frontalis  was  wanting, 

2.  The  dura  mater  was  so  firmly  attached  to  the  internal 
parietes  of  the  cranium,  that  the  reiterated  attempts  of  two 
strong  men  were  insufficient  to  detach  it,  and  the  vessels  of 
that  membrane  were  completely  injected  with  blood.  It  was 
united  from  point  to  point  by  membranous  bridles  to  the  pia 
mater, 

3.  Between  the  pia  mater  and  the  convolutions  of  the  brain 
were  found  many  globules  of  air  with  exudation  of  lymph  and 
numerous  adhesions. 

4.  The  gre2itfalx  of  the  dura  mater  was  firmly  attached  to 
both  hemispheres  by  membranous  bridles ;  and  its  vessels 
were  turgid  with  blood. 

6.  On  dividing  the  medullary  substance  of  the  brain,  the 
exudation  of  blood  from  the  minute  vessels  produced  specks  of 
a  bright  red  colour.  An  extravasation  of  about  2oz.  of  bloody 
serum  was  found  beneath  ih^pons  Varolii,  at  the  base  of  the 
hemispheres,  and  in  the  two  superior  or  lateral  ventricles,  a 
similar  extravasation  was  discovered  at  the  base  of  the  cere-- 
helium  and  the  usual  effects  of  inflammation  were  observable 
throughout  the  cerebrum,  , 

6.  The  medullary  substance  was  in  more  than  ordinary  pro- 

Siortion  to  the  corticle  and  of  the  usual  consistency.     The  cere- 
rum  and  the  cerebellum,  without  the  membranes,  weighed  Gibs, 
(mediche). 

7.  The  channels  or  sulci  of  the  blood-vessels  on  the  internal 
surface  of  the  cranium,  were  more  numerous  than  usual,  but  small.' 

8.  The  lungs  were  perfectly  healthy,  but  of  much  more 
than  ordinary  volume  (gigantiselle). 

9.  Between  the  pericardium  and  the  heart  there  was  about 
an  ounce  of  lymph.  And  the  heart  itself  was  of  greater  size 
than  usualj  but  its  muscular  substance  was  esctremely  flaccid. 

10.  The  liver  was  much  smaller  than  usual,  as  was  alio 
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the  gall-bladder,  which  contained  air  instead  of  bile.  The 
intestines  were  of  a  deep  bilious  hue  and  distended  with  air. 

!!•  The  kidneys  were  very  large  but  healthy,  and  the  vesica 
relatively  small. 

Judging  from  the  observations  marked  2,  3,  4,  6,  6,  7,  10  and 
11,  the  physician  who  attended  lord  Byron  concludes,  that 
he  mieht  probably  have  recovered  from  his  illness,  had  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  loss  of  blood  which  was  recommended  at  the 
commencement  of  the  disease.  He  thinks,  however,  that  he 
can  declare  with  tolerable  certainty,  from  the  appearances  1,  8 
and  9,  that  his  lordship  could  not  have  survived  many  years,  on 
account  of  his  habitual  exposure  to  the  causes  of  disease,  both 
from  his  habitual  mental  exertion,  his  excessive  occupation, 
and  a  constant  state  of  indigestion." 

From  this  account  of  the  examination  of  the  body,  it  is  plain 
that  lord  Byron  died  in  consequence  of  inflammation  of  the 
brain  :  at  least  if  the  appearances  really  were  as  described.  The 
cause  of  the  attack  was  clearly  his  exposure  to  wet  and  cold  on 
the  9th  of  April.  By  this  exposure  fever  was  excited.  His 
brain  was  predisposed  to  disease,  as  is  evident  from  the  attack 
of  convulsion  from  which  he  was  scarcely  yet  recovered ;  and  the 
fever  once  produced,  excited  inflammation  in  the  brain  the  more 
readily  on  account  of  the  predisposition  to  disease  which  had 
already  been  manifested  intnat  organ.  That  he  might  have  been 
saved  by  early  and  copious  bleeding,  and  other  appropriate  reme- 
dies, is  certam.  That  his  medical  attendants  had  not,  until  it  was 
too  late  to  do  any  thing,  any  suspicion  of  the  true  nature  of  his 
disease,  we  are  fully  satisfied.  Nothing  is  known  of  any  inten- 
tion to  bleed  until  the  15th,  that  is,  the  6th  day  of  the  disease, 
and  then  one  of  the  medical  attendants  expresses  in  a  very  vague 
manner  his  opinion  of  the  remedy  :  *'  it  might  be  of  service,  but 
it  could  be  deferred  till  the  next  day.''  Could  any  man,  who 
Was  led  by  the  symptoms  to  suspect  such  a  state  of  the 
organ  as  was  revealed  by  inspection  thus  speak.  When  Dr. 
Bruno,  in  his  report,  speaks  of  taking  blood  in  the  early  stage 
"  in  grande  abbondanza,"  he  speaks  instructed  by  dissection. 
Were  we  to  place  impUcit  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  the 
report  of  lord  Byron's  attendant,  we  should  doubt,  from  all  the 
circumstances,  nis  having  proposed,  in  an  early  stage,  copious 
bleeding  to  his  patient,  and  his  lordship's  refusal  to  submit  to 
the  treatment.  He  called  his  complaint  a  cold,  and  said  the 
patient  would  be  well  in  a  few  days,  and  no  physician  would 
propose  copious  bleeding  under  such  circumstances.  It  seems 
to  us  that  lord  Byron's  penetration  discovered  their  hesitation, 

and  suspected  the  ignorance  by  which  it  was  cau^edi  and  that 

8  2 
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Jiis  suspicion  was  but  too  well  founded .  Without  further  evidence 
we  should  disbelieve  in  the  total  obhteration  of  the  sutures; 
and  we  may  add  that,  all  the  inferences  deduced  from  the 
alleged  appearances  in  1,  8,  9,  &c,  are  absurd;  they  do  not 
afford  evidence  enough  to  warrant  the  slightest  conjecture 
relative  to  the  length  or  the  brevity  of  life.  It  is,  however,  but 
fair  to  add,  that  lord  Byron  always  had  a  very  decided  objection 
to  being  bled ;  and  Dr.  Bruno's  own  testimony  which  we  have 
already  quoted,  ought  to  have  its  due  weight.  That  lord  Byron 
should  have  had  an  insurmountable  objection  to  bleeding  is  extra- 
ordinary, and  it  in  some  measure  confirms  what  he  himself  used 
to  say,  that  he  had  no  fear  of  death,  but  a  perfect  horror  of  pain. 

Lord  Byron's  death  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  people  of  Mes- 
solonghi,  and  they  testified  their  sincere  and  deep  sorrow  by 
paying  his  remains  all  the  honours  their  state  could  by  any 
possibility  invent  and  carry  into  execution.  But  a  people,  when 
really  animated  by  the  passion  of  grief,  requires  no  teaching 
or  marshalling  into  the  expression  of  their  feelings.  The  rude 
and  military  mode,  in  which  the  inhabitants  and  soldiers  of  Mes- 
solonghi,  and  of  other  places,  vented  their  lamentations  over  the 
body  of  their  deceased  patron  and  benefactor,  touches  the 
heart  more  deeply  than  the  vain  and  empty  pageantry  of  much 
more  civilized  states. 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  Lord  Byron  and  it  was  in- 
stantly known,  for  the  whole  town  were  watching  the  event, 
Prince  Mavrocordatos  published  the  following  proclamation. 

Art.  1185.-  '  Provisional  Government  of  Western  Greece* 

'  The  present  day  of  festivity  and  rejoicing,  is  turned  into 
one  of  sorrow  and  mourning. 

'  The  lord  Noel  Byron  departed  this  life  at  six  o'clock  last 
night,  after  an  illness  of  ten  days  :  his  death  being  caused  by  an 
inflammatory  fever.  Such  was  the  effect  of  his  lordship's  illness 
on  the  public  mind,  that  all  classes  had  forgotten  their  usual 
recreations  of  Easter,  even  before  the  afflicting  end  was  appre- 
hended. 

'  The  loss  of  this  illustrious  individual  is  undoubtedly  to  be 
deplored  by  all  Greece;  but  it  must  be  more  especially  a  subject 
of  lanieiifation  at  Messolonghi,  where  his  generosity  has  been 
so  conspicuously  displayed,  and  of  which  he  had  even  become 
a  citizen,  with  the  ulterior  determination  of  participating  in  all 
the  dangers  of  the  war. 

'  Every  body  is  acquainted  with  the  beneficent  acts  of  his 
lordship,  and  none  can  cease  to  hail  his  name,  as  that  of  a  real 
benefactor. 

•^Uatil,  theref(M«,  the  final  determination  of  the  national  go^ 
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vernment  be  known,  and  by  virtue  of  the  powers  with  which  it 
has  been  pleased  to  invest  me :  I  hereby  decree, 

*  1st.  To  morrow  morning  at  daylight,  37  minute  guns  will 
be  fired  from  the  grand  battery,  being  the  number  which  cor- 
responds with  the  age  of  the  illustrious  deceased. 

*  2nd.  All  the  pubUc  offices  even  to  the  tribunals  are  to  re- 
main closed  for  three  successive  days. 

3rd.  All  the  shops  except  those  m  which  provisions  or  medi- 
cines are  sold,  will  also  be  shut :  and  it  is  strictly  enjoined,  that 
every  species  of  public  amusement,  and  other  demonstrations 
of  festivity  at  Easter  may  be  suspended. 

*  4th.  A  general  mourning  will  be  observed  for  twenty  one 
days. 

*  5th.  Prayers  and  a  funeral  service  are  to  be  offered  up  in  all 
the  churches. 

(Signed)  A.  Mavrocordatos. 

Given  at  Messolonghi  Giorgius  Praidis, 

this  I9th  day  of  April,  1824.  Secretary, 

There  appears  to  have  been  considerable  difficulty  in  fixing 
upon  the  place  of  interment.     No  directions  had  been  left  by 
lord    Byron — and    no   one   could    speak    as    to    the   wishes 
he  might  have  entertained  on  the  point.     After  the  embalm- 
ment, the  first  step  was  to  send  the  body  to  Zante  where  the 
authorities  were  to  decide  as  to  its  ultimate  destination.     Lord 
Sidney  Osborne,  a  relation  of  lord  Byron  by  marriage,  the  Se- 
ecretary  of  the  Senate  at  Corfu,  repaired  to  Xante  to  meet  it.     It 
was  his  wish  and  that  of  some  others,  that  his  lordship  should 
be  interred  in  that  Island — a  proposition  which  was  received 
with  indignation  and  most  decidedly  opposed  by  the  majority 
of   the   English.     By  one  it  was   proposed   that  his  remains 
should  have  been  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Theseus  or  in  the 
Parthenon,  at  Athens,  and  as  some  importance  might  have  been 
attached  to  the  circumstance  by  the  Greeks,  and  as  there  is 
something  consolatory  in  the  idea  of  lord  Byron  reposing  at 
last  in  so  venerable  a  spot,  thus  re-consecrating,  as  it  were,  the 
sacred  land  of  the  arts  and  the  muses,  we  cannot  but  lament 
that  the  measure  was  not  listened  to.   Ulysses  sent  an  express  to 
Messolonghi,  to  solicit  that  his  ashes  might  be  laid  in  Athens ;  the 
body^had  then,  however,  reached  Zante,  and  it  appearing  to  be  the 
almost  unanimous  wish  of  the  English  that  it  should  be  sent  to 
England,  for  public  burial  in  Westminster  Abbey  or  St.  Paul's, 
the  Resident  of  the  Island  yielded ;  the  Florida  was  taken  up  for 
that  purpose — ^and  the  whole  English  public  know  the  result. 

It  was  not  only  at  Messolonghi,  but  throughout  the  whole  of 
Oreece  that  the  death  of  lord  Byron  was  felt  as  a  calamity  in 
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itself  and  a  bad  omen  for  the  future.  Lord  Byron  went  to  the 
Greeks  not  under  the  same  circumstances  that  any  other  man  of 
equal  genius  might  have  done.  He  had  been  the  poet  of  Greece — 
more  than  any  other  man  he  had  turned  the  attention  of  Europe 
on  modern  Greece.  By  his  eloquent  and  spirit-stirring  strains, 
he  had  himself  powerfully  co-operated  in  raising  the  enthusiasm 
of  regeneration  which  now  reigns  in  Greece.  All  this  gave  to  his 
arrival  there,  to  use  the  phrase  of  a  letter  written  while  he  was 
expected,  something  like  the  character  "  of  the  coming  of  a 
Messiah.*"  Proportionate,  doubtless,  was  the  disappointment, 
grief,  and  depression,  when  his  mission  ended  before  he  had 
effected  any  thing  of  importance. — Fortunately  the  success  of  the 
Greeks  depends  not  upon  the  efforts  of  any  single  man.  Her  for- 
tune is  sure  and  must  be  made  by  the  force  of  uncontrollable  cir- 
cumstances :  by  the  character  of  the  country,  by  the  present 
ignorance  and  the  former  brutality  of  its  oppressors,  by  Greek 
ingenuity,  dexterity,  and  perseverance,  traits  stamped  upon  them 
by  ages  of  servitude,  now  turned  with  a  spirit  of  stem  revenge 
upon  those  who  made  such  qualities  necessary — by  the  fortunate 
accidents  which  kept  a  host  of  consummate  generals  in  the  cha- 
racter of  bandit  robbers  and  shepherd  chiefs,  watching  the  mom^t 
when  they  might  assume  a  more  generous  trade,  and  on  a  lai^ 
scale  revenge  the  wrongs  of  a  race  of  mountain  warriors. — By  these 
and  a  multitude  of  other  causes  which  might  be  enumerated,  the 
fate  of  Greece  is  certain.  We  repeat  with  the  most  earnest 
assurance  to  those  who  still  doubt,  and  with  the  most  intimate 
knowledge  of  all  the  facts  which  have  taken  place,  that  the  ulti- 
mate independence  of  Greece  is  secure.  Tne  only  questicMi  at 
stake  is  the  rapidity  of  the  events  which  may  lead  to  so  desir- 
able a  consummation — so  desirable  to  those  who  delight  in  the 
happiness  and  improvement  of  mankind — so  delightful  to  those 
who  have  the  increased  prosperity  of  England  at  heart.  It  is  here 
that  lord  Byron  might  have  been  useful :  by  healing  divisions, 
y'  by  exciting  dormant  energies,  by  ennobling  and  celebrating  the 
cause,  he  might  perhaps  have  accelerated  the  progress  of  Greece 
towards  the  wished  for  goal.  But  even  here,  though  his  life  was 
not  to  be  spared,  his  death  may  be  useful — the  death'-place  of 
such  a  man  must  be  in  itself  illustrious.  The  Greeks  will  not  des- 
pair when  they  think  how  great. a  sacrifice  has  been  maxle  for 
them  :  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  are  turned  to  the  spot  in  which  he 
breathed  his  last.  No  man  who  knows  that  lord  Byron's  name 
and  fame  were  more  universal  than  those  of  any  otner  then  or 
now  existing,  can  be  indifferent  to  the  cause  for  which  he  spent 
his  last  energies— on  which  he  bent  his  last  thoughts— -the  cause 
for  which  he  Died. 
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CRITICAL  NOTICES. 


l.'^The  Birds  of  ^Aristophanes,  translated  by  the  Rev,  Henry  Francis  Cary^ 
with  Notes,    Taylor  and  Hessey,  London,  1824.    8vo.  • 

-  It  is  the  fashion  of  the  present  day  to  read  and  admire  Aristophanes : 
it  was  the  fashion  of  the  good  old  times  of  our  fathers  to  ahuse  a  writer 
whom  they  could  not  understand,  and  to  adopt  the  common  outcry 
against  his  obscenity  and  grossness.  These  prejudices,  which  originated 
in  ignorance,  are  disappearing  as  he  is  better  explained ;  and  by  the  in« 
dustry  of  modem  scholars,  we  are  now  enabled  to  form  a  more  correct  judg- 
ment of  this  singular  portion  of  Grecian  literature.  Aristophanes  was 
formerly  known,  to  many,  only  through  a  bad  Latin  version,  the  most 
awkward  and  unseemly  dress  in  which  he  could  be  introduced  to  our 
notice.  If  we  turn  to  the  old  translations  we  may  pardon  Voltaire  for 
his  sarcastic  sneer  at  the  comic  poet  :*  the  heavy,  stale,  and  senseless  Latin 
in  Kuster's  edition  would  soon  exhaust  the  patience  of  a  man  blessed 
with  a  larger  stock  of  that  virtue  than  the  French  philosopher.  Mr. 
Carey  has  endeavoured  to  recommend  the  Birds  of  Aristophanes  to  us  by 
the  first  metrical  version  of  this  play  that  we  possess  in  English. 

This  fantastic  and  amusing  composition  is  characterized  by  the  most 
uncommon  incidents,  and  the  strangest  devices :  it  is  full  of  the  most 
extravagant  fun  and  joke — all  established  order  is  inverted — ^the  birds  get 
the  upp^  hand  and  turn  lords  and  masters :  the  Gods  are  kept  confined  in 
their  aerial  habitations,  and  men  worship  these  new  deities ;  there  is  an 
end  to  the  present  system  of  things.  The  poet  seems  almost  carried  away 
by  his  own  sportive  imagination,  and  to  triumph  in  the  wildness  of  his 
creative  fancy.  But  it  was  the  chief  merit  of  AristophaneSjj^to  be  always 
combating  the  vices,  and  laughing  at  the  follies  of  his  day :  he  never 
loses  sight  of  this  important  object,  and  we  cannot  help  thinking,  with 
t)ie  old  critic,  in  opposition  to  a  very  high  authority  (Schlegel),  that  this 
play  contains  as  much  satire  on  the  Athenians  as  any  of  his  extant  pro- 
ductions.  It  was,  howevef,  skilfully  disguised :  it  was  mingled  with 
the  most  whimsical  fiction,  and  embodied  in  beautiful  and  enchanting 
laimiage. 

It  is  not  possible,  for  any  translation,  however  well  executed,  to  give 
to  a  mere  English  reader  that  gratification  which  all  e^eperience  who 
can  understand  the  original.  The  want  of  sufficient  acquaintance  and 
familiarity  with  the  history,  politics,  and  manners  of  ancient  Greece, 
must  necessarily  lessen  any  interest  which  these  plays  are  calculated  to 
exdte  j  besides,  the  inadequacy  of  all  versions,  that  we  have  seen  will 
account  for  much  of  the  heaviness  that  the  reader  will  find  in  the  English 
trandations. 

We  cannot  compliment  Mr.  Carey  on  his  success,  in  equipping  Aristo* 
phanes  in  a  new  English  costume ;  he  seems  very  uneasy  m  this  dress, 
and  can  scarcely  be  recognized  by  one  who  has  known  him  only  in  his 
ancient  habilLments.  Tlie  more  poetical  parts  of  the  play  must  hate 
tempted  him  to  undertake  the  task :  in  the  art  of  rhyming  he  doubtless 

*  *^  Cc  poete  com^tw  qui  n'e«t  ni  comique  si  poetc,*^  9^q. 
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feels  confident  in  his  powers,  and.  is  perhaps  rather  anxious  to  display 
them.  *  These  are  the  best  parts  of  his  work,  and  several  passages  to 
which  we  shall  refer  the  reader  have  considerable  merit.  But  the  dia- 
logue is  intolerably  dull ;  it  is  worse  than  Mitchell's,  and  fairly  rivals 
Dunster'a  translation.  Mr.  Carey  considers  Massinger  the  best  model 
of  a  versification  adapted  to  comedy,  and  his  own,  we  presume,  was  in- 
tended as  an  imitation  of  the  style  of  that  excellent  dramatic  writer. 
This  is  a  discovery  that  could  not  be  made  without  the  benefit  of  the 
hint  in  his  preface.  It  is  not  the  sense  he  gives  to  the  original  we  are 
disposed  to  find  fault  with  ;  the  version  is  generally  correct,  and  often 
literally  faithful :  but  there  is  such  a  total  absence  of  spirit  and  ease, 
such  a  poverty  of  language  and  idiomatic  turn,  that  some  of  the  liveliest 
scenes  become,  in  this  version,  bald,  disjointed,  stupid  gossip.  It  is 
no  excuse  to  say,  that  his  favourite  model,  Massinger,  has  many  passages 
as  prosaic  and  stifi*.  Massinger's  best  parts,  such  as  we  may  see  in  the 
Very  Woman,  and  other  plays,  have  a  graceful  ease  and  harmony,  with 
a  correctness  of  phrase  and  idiom,  which  Mr.  Carey  has  not  attained  to. 
If  he  attempts  to  be  idiomatic,  he  introduces  some  vulgar  expression, 
such  for  instance,  as  '  V\l  do  for  thee,  or  '  well  to  do  ;*  when  he  is  ver- 
bally literal,  which  is  often  the  case,  his  lines  encumbered  with  exple- 
tives, fall  heavily  on  the  ear,  like  the  dull  monotonous  construing  of  a 
blubbering  school-boy. 

We  take  the  following  passage  at  random : — 

*  Pisthetceras.     Midfvaf^  earth  you  know  is  air.     As  therefore^ 
We,  if  fve*d  go  to  Pitho,  needs  must  ask 
Of  the  BcDotiaus  to  afford  a  passage : 
E'en  so,  when  men  make  ofierings  to  the  Gods^ 
Unless  the  Gods  to  you  pay  tribute,  ye 
Shall  not  allow  the  savoury  steams  to  pass. 
As  through  an  alien  state  and  your  own  chaos. 

'  Epops.     Hurrah !  Hurrah  !  By  earth,  and  gms,  and  neU  and  traps, 
I  never  heard  a  cleverer  device. 
So  that  ye  shall  found  the  city  jointly  with  us. 
Permission  first  obtained  of  th'  other  birds.* 

After  the  numerous  unsuccessful  attempts  at  a  version  of  the  dialogue 
part,  it  appears  almost  impossible  to  unite,  with  any  degree  of  ease  and 
harmony,  a  strict  attention  to  the  meaning  of  the  original.  Cumberland's 
translation  of  the  Clouds  is  the  best  specimen  we  have ;  and  even  this 
cannot  always  escape  the  charge  of  stiffness  and  pomp.  Mr.  Mitchell, 
in  his  last  performance,  the  Wasps,  appears  fully  sensible  of  this  diffi- 
culty :  he  accordingly  comes  on,*  "  piping,  dancing,  hopping,  fig- 
gnatting,  and  wing-clapping,"  while  the  two  poor  wearied  devils  m 
Aristophanes  naturally  enough  talk  in  drowsy  iambics—they  were  tired 
with  watching,  and  could  hardly  keep  their  eyes  open. 

Aristophanes. 

Sosias  says  to  Xantkias*  '  Ho,  you  rogue,— what  is  the  matter  with 
you,  Xanthias?' 

♦  Mit<?hell'3  trwslj^^Qu  of  the  P^maj^ogues,  p.  204^     .    , 
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The  sleepy  slave  replies—'  I  am  studying  how  to  put  an  end  to  this 
night's  watch.'  » 

Mr.  Mitchell. 

Sosias.  '  Why  Xantliia^>  my  toy,  why  what  ails  the  poor  boy ! 

Some  infection  upon  him  is  creeping. 
Xanthias.  '  These  eyes  so  much  ache,  that  a  lesson  they  take. 

In  the  ^awns]  sweet  little  science  of  sleeping.* 

If  the  reader  proceeds  much  further,  he  will  feel  inclined  to  take  a  few 
lessons  in  this  same  science. 

Mr.  C.  might  have  printed  the  greater  part  of  his  prose  in  that  modest, 
unassuming  form,  and  by  striking  out  a  few  awkward  inversions  of 
phrase,  and  a  few  supernumerary '  do's*  and  '  dids*  and  *  ifs'  and  ^  so  thats,' 
he  might  have  turned  the  Greek  into  tolerably  good  English.  We  see 
no  objection  to  printing  the  following  passages,  as  they  will  be  read. 

'  NepL  But  Hercules,  come,  what  shall  we  do  ?  Herc»  You  know 
my  sentiments,  that  I  would  throttle  the  rascal  whoe'er  he  be,  that  has 
walled  out  the  Gods.  Nept  Nay,  but  my  good  friend,  our  instructions 
are  to  accommodate  matters.  Here*  Doubly  so  am  I  disposed  to  throttle 
him.  Pisthet.  Some  one  hand  the  cheese-rasper.  Bring  me  the  spice. 
Ho,  there !  I  want  the  cheese.     Make  the  embers  bum,'  &c. 

*  Now,  indeed,  they  (men)  stoop  under  the  shelter  of  the  clouds,  and 
swear  false  oaths :  but  if  the  birds  were  your  allies,  should  one  swear  by 
the  Raven  and  by  Jove,  and  break  his  oath,  the  raven,  as  he  pass'd, 
might  unawares  fly  at  him,  and  so  peck  his  eye  out ;  a  stroke.  NepL 
By  Neptune,  there  is  some  truth  in  that.' 

The  passage  os  rZV  f^»aK%  fut  ffointv  tw  Titgia  ro»  eVof *  o{  o^vts  lyinr 
Ik  TA/y  Of vEA/y,  is  rather  obscure. 

**  Who  told  us  that  these  two  would  show  us  where 
We  might  find  Tereus  out,  the  Epops,  him. 
Who  was  made  bird— out  of  a  bird.' 

Mr.  Carey's  translation  gives  no  better  sense  tlian  Brunck's,  and  is  less 
feconcileable  to  the  Greek.  He  tells  us  in  the  note,  that  this  was  in- 
tended as  a  satire  on  the  levity  of  the  Athenians.  Why  may  not  the 
Mrords  Ix.  rZv  o^nvi  have  the  meaning  that  they  bear  a  few  lines  before. 
*  Tereus  of  the  bird-market,  an  old  friend  and  fellow  tradesman  of  Phi- 
ocrates^"  a  very  fit  personage  to  recommend  the  travellers  to.  A  little 
!urther:— • 

*  Where  wilt  thou  take  us  next,  into  the  rocks  } 
^Kotra  Tft/y  vtr^Sv  means,  '*  down  to  the  rocks"] 
For  here  I  see  no  way. 

Pisthet,  '  Nor  here,  by  Jove, 
Not  a  footstep. 

Euelped,  *  Nor  doth  not  the  raven  tell  thee 
Aught  of  the  way  ? 

Pisthet.  Nought ;  but  is  croaking  still. 
Just  as  he  was  erewhile. 

Euelped.  *  But  of  the  way 
What  saith  he  now  ?'   &c.,  &c. 
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This  is  not  very  lively  and  amusing;  perhaps  the  original  may  be 
thought  rather  heavy,  and  Mr.  C.  has  the  merit  of  making  it  heavier  still. 
Double  negatives  are  coming  into  use ;  there  are  several  instances  of  the 
new  mode  in  this  version.  We  think  it  unnecessary  to  give  many  specimens 
of  the  dialogue  part:  with  the  exception  of  the  trochaics  in  the  4th  and  5tli 
scene,  it  is  cf  the  same  character  as  the  samples  produced — The  present  trans- 
lators of  Aristophanes  are  labouring  hard  to  reform  our  language  and  in- 
troduce a  new  phraseology.  To  Mr.  Mitchell  we  give  the  first  rank :  it  ii 
impossible  for  one  who  has  not  read  his  transition  of  the  Wai^s,  to 
imagine  what  a  variety  of  choice  words  and  phrases  he  has  there  heaped 
together ;  they  are  not  the  old  and  obsolete  terms  diat  he  so  profusely 
scattered  in  our  early  dramatists :  they  are  new  forms,  not  the  worse 
for  being  unintelligible,  nor  the  less  valuable  because  they  are  innumei- 
able.  Mr.  C.  has  done  a  little  in  the  cause,  but  he  has  not  attained  to 
such  beauties  as  the  following :  an  eagle  grasping  a  shield  ^  with  most 
violent  tension' — and  '  nerves  and  muscles,  and  nerves  strangely  erring  of 
my  hands  the  sword  bilk,'  and  ^  your  story  my  ear  fain  woiud  win  it'  &c. 
&c.  &C.  Mr.  M.  *  plies  the  ocean'  and  '  plies  his  teeth.'  Mr.  C.  also, 
who  is,  in  many  respects,  an  imitator  ^  plies  thunder,'  and  the  birds  on 
Hebnis  bank  ply,  '  their  random  rout  and  revelry— 

'  Come,  says  the  Epops  to  Pisthetaeras'— 
Pisthet    *  Ah,  but  turn  back  itas  way.' 

'  Come  let  me  see— tell  us,  &c/ — Mr.  C's  translation. 

E]Mps.     '  Onward  come.' 

Ptsihet.    '  But,  sir,  we  must  hark  hack  a  little  first.' 

The  words  '  come  let  me  see'  ^i}  i^w,  Mr.  C.  has  very  improperly 
given  to  the  Epops.— 
The  prophet  tells  his  oracle 

'  First  to  Pandora  of  all  powers  on  high^ 
A  ram  with  snowy  fleece  the  altar  dye.' 

Let,  subaud :  as  the  grammars  tell  us— or  there  is  no  understanding  it 

'  Blest  the  winged  tribes  that  wear 
No  fleece  to  fend  the  winter's  air.' 

Another- beautiful  instance  of  the  double  negative. 

■     '  nor  did  none, 
O'  th'  birds  that  are  in  command  pass  thee  the  sign  }' 

A  silly  poet  comes  in  and  sings — 

Pisthet.^^'  A  mischief  this  we  shall  have  trouble  enou^  with, 
Unless  we  give  him  somewhat,  and  so  rid  him. 
Ho  !  thou' St  a  jerkin  and  a  coat  upon  thee. 

\lTo  one  of  the  Attendants. 
Strip  and  impart  to  this  sweet  poet.' 

Mr.  C.  is  oft  en  seduced  by  a  rhyme  to  introduce  a  new  combination  of 
words. 
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'  Muse  that,  from  i\iQ  forest  brinks, 
Thy  liquid  measures  oft  dost  trill^ 
Tio,  tio,  tio,  tina— ' 

There  are  several  passa^s  where  we  think  the  translator  has  slightly 
mistaken  the  meaning  of  the  author:  but  these  errors  are  neither 
numerous  nor  of  such  a  nature  as  to  detract  much  from  the  correctness  of 
his  version.  We  should  not  have  noticed  such  trifles^  if  in  his  preface 
he  had  not  told  us,  he  trusted  the  version  in  the  dialogue  part  would  be 
found  tolerably  close  to  the  orimnal.  This  praise  he  may  justly  claim  : 
and  we  cannot  help  thinking  this  translation  will^  on  that  account,  be 
more  useful  to  the  Greek  student  than  any  that  has  appeared.  It  would 
be  quite  useless  to  attempt  minute  criticism  on  Mr.  Mitchell's  version ;  or 
to  tie  him  down  to  the  strict  meaning  of  the  original.  He  flutters  about 
like  the  Iris  of  our  poet^  and  jigs  memly  along  through  many  a  line  that 
we  shall  in  vain  look  for  in  Aristophanes. 

Mr.  C  is  at  home  in  the  choral  measures :  some  of  these  parts  could 
not  be  done  better. 

The  Epops  calls  to  his  birds.— 

*  Flock  hither,  flock  hither^  flock  hither^ 

HiUoah^  hilloah^ 
All  ye  of  a  feather. 
Wherever  ye  be. 
Whether  barley  ye  gather 
Or  seed  on  the  lea : 
With  a  skip  and  a  bound 
And  a  song  of  sweet  sound. 
Flock  ye  hither  to  me.' 

We  recommend  the  reader  to  examine  the  remainder  of  the  chorus,  if 
be  wishes  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  Mr.  C.'s  merit  in  this  department 
of  his  business. 

The  noble  parabasis  beginning  '^'Ayt  li  fvtrtv  »9^%t  uiAov^ofim,  &c.  is 
OQ  €he  whole  well  translated.  There  are  some  weak  lines,  and  a  few  not 
Very  musical  to  the  ear,  but  these  we  may  excuse  while  he  keeps  so 
:Iose  to  the  original  and  gives  us  so  little  that  is  not  in  Aristc^hanes. 
AH  the  part  from  the  beginning  of  the  parabasis  to  the  words  ^  cock  of 
tihe  stable'  is  a  good  specimen  of  Mr.  C.'s.  poetical  powers. 

The  trochaics  beginning  ovhf  lar  ayuimv,  ovV  v!<ito9  n  ^vvai  itrt^a  he  has 
cvith  great  delicacy  adapted  to  the  taste  of  modem  times,  and  retained 
ilso  the  spirit  of  the  original — 

*  Of  all  the  commodious  and  delicate  things. 

There's  none  to  compare  to  a  good  pair  of  wings. 

If  you,  my  spectators,  had  got  them  fiill  grown. 

How  many  advantages  then  were  your  own ! 

If  any  among  you  were  himgry,  and  tired 

Of  some  tragedy's  chorus,  his  dinner  desired. 

He  might  spread  them  at  once,  Imd  with  ease  flj  awqr 

Tp  his  hsme,  take  %  moixthful;  mk  bttek  to^  the  pl^^* 
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Or  if  some  Patrodides  among  70U  should  know 

A  need  more  ignoble  that  urg'd  him  to  go, 

'Twere  well  he  were  off,  not  a  soul  would  complain 

Of  his  absence,  nor  fret  'till  he  flew  back  again : 

Or  if  in  the  boxes  some  spark  should  discover 

His  mistress's  husband,  the  fortunate  lover 

Might  flutter  his  plumes,  give  the  dame  an  embrace. 

And  ere  any  had  miss'd  hini,  be  back  in  his  place. 

Oh  surely  the  value  of  wings  must  be  great. 

When  with  wicker  ones  only  Diitrephes  late 

To  rise  to  the  top  of  our  knights  has  been  able. 

From  nothing  grown  great,  and  the  cock  of  the  stable.' 

We  have  not  room  for  further  extracts,  but  this  we  felt  bound  to  give 
in  justice  to  Mr.  Gary  as  a  set-off  against  the  iambic  dialogue  which  >ve 
quoted. 

The  scene  from  the  *  Peace'  at  the  end  of  the  volume  is  perhaps  better 
executed  than  any  part  we  have  referred  to. 


2.— y^«  Answer  to  a  Pseudo  Criticism  of  the  Greek  and  English  Lea!icon, 
which  appeared  in  the  second  number  of  the  Westminster  Review.  By  John 
Jones,  LL.  D.  8vo.  Longman,  &  Co.  1824. 

Wb  are  cordial  friends  to  the  right  of  appeal  from  our  critical  deci- 
sions to  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  public :  and  are  equally  disposed 
to  pay  all  due  attention  to  any  motion  for  a  re-hearing  in  our  own 
court.  But  the  extreme  scurrility  as  well  as  the  extreme  imbecility  of 
the  present  pamphlet  has  caused  us  to  hesitate  considerably,  whether  we 
should  take  any  notice  of  it. 

If  self-partiality  and  passion  jdid  not  blind  Dr.  Jones,  he  might  easily 
perceive  that  in  our  last  number  we  laboured  to  be  as  gentle  in  our 
censures  on  his  work  as  possible.  We  went  quite  as  far,  and  some  of 
our  body  thought  farther  than  was  consistent  with,  the  honest  discharge 
of  our  duty  to  the  public,  in  attributing  his  blunders,  absurdities  and 
defects  to  haste—to  inattention — to  every  thing  rather  than  to  ignorance, 
and  incapacity.  Our  feelings  of  tenderness  to  an  industrious  and  pains- 
taking though  incompetent  writer  led  us  to  hold  a  language  of  encourage- 
ment and  hope,  that  a  future  edition  of  his  work  might  be  so  altered; 
and  amended,  as  to  merit  praise. 

We  did  not  assume  the  harsh  tone  of  severe  or  of  even  just  judges— we 
did  not  overwhelm  him  by  a  copious  and  detailed  account  of  his  enormous 
errors— our  excuse  is,  that  we  then  had  not  any  adequate  conception  of 
the  depth  of  Dr.  J.'s  ignorance,  certainly  we  were  unaware  of  his  malig- 
nity and  dishonesty.  If  we  had  any  of  the  hostile  feelings  towards  hmi 
which  he  so  profusely  attributes  to  us,  they  might  be  abundantly  gratified 
by  his  present  production.  But  indeed  we  sii\cerely  regret  that  any  one, 
who  has  devoted  so  much  time  to  literary  pursuits,  should  make  such  a 
melancholy  exposure  of  himself,  both  as  a  man  and  as  a  scholar. 

He  shews  himself  incapable  of  even  understanding  the  plainest  cor- 
rections^ whipb  w^  pff^red^  of  }ijjs  grossest  errors.    For  instsuioe ;  on 
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tliat  passage  in  Xenophon  oo-»  i^if  i  lr<  lAo^ofrct  ti^ifctt,  which  he  ta^anslated 
— "  whatever  things  it  is  lawful  to  know  qfler  having  learnt  them"— 
we  briefly  remarked  (p.  398),  that,  if  he  had  read  on  to  the  end  of  the 
sentence,  he  must  have  seen,  that  »  Irt  yM^wra  %\livai  is  equivalent  with 
fAa0>)Ta,  things  which  may  be  known  by  teaching.  (These  Xenophon 
contrasts  with  things  discoverable  only  by  divination.)  But  it  now  ap- 
pears, that  we  judged  quite  too  favourably  of  Dr.  Jones's  attainments, 
in  conceiving  that  he  mui^t  have  seen  this  if  he  had  read  the  whole  pas- 
sage. He  gravely  maintains,  that  his  version — "  whatever  things  it  is 
lawful  to  know  after  having  learnt  them"— is  "  an  exact  representation  of 
the  original ;" — ^twice  alleges,  that  we  accuse  him  of  mistranslating  the 
passage,  because  he  has  given  to  (4.»f9cifu  the  meaning  of  to  learn ;  and 
exclaims  against  our  assertion  that  al  hi  ixaOofrec  ilUvat  is  equivalent  with 
yM^riy  as  an  assertion  that  "  things  which  are  known  after  being  learnt, 
are  the  same  with  things  to  be  learnt"  (p.  55.)  Certainly  this  man 
"  cannot  teach  and  will  not  learn." 

The  same  obstinacy  of  error  appears  throughout  all  his  strictures  on 
our  article ;  and  is  carried  so  far,  that  he  even  employs  two  pages  in 
maintaining  the  justice  of  his  version  of  oImw  C<x<TiXtvs  iT  ri5 ;  "  Thou 
are  not  then  a  king" — in  place  of  the  common  version — *'  art  thou  a  king 
then  ?"  We  had  asked,  "  Is  it  possible  that  Dr.  J.  is  ignorant  that  ovkovv 
has  not  a  negative  signification  ?"  It  now  appears,  that  he  not  only  then 
was,  but  stiU  is.  He  gravely  tells  us  that  oIkovv  is  "  an  interrogative !" 
and  that  ''  it  depends  upon  the  views  of  the  person  who  puts  the  ques^ 
tion — ^whether  the  question  which  it  was  intended  to  elicit"  (^what  can 
the  man  mean  ?]  "  is  to  be  understood  as  negative  or  affirmative !" 

There  is  but  one  instance  in  which  Dr.  J.  defends  himself  successfully ; 
and  of  that  instance  we  wish  to  give  him  the  full  benefit.     We  noticed 
the  extraordinary  meaning  assigned  to  the  verb  yfw§i^oij.at     ^'  I  am  re- 
conciled ;"  and  offered  an  account  of  the  error,  which  struck  us  as  bearing 
internal  characters  of  being  indubitably  the  true  one.     But  Dr.  J.  gives 
a  different  account.     "  He  says,  "  the  word  reconciled  is  a  typographical 
mistake  for  recognized,  which  escaped  me  when  correcting  the  press,  but 
which  soon  after  the  publication  of  the  book  I  discovered  and  corrected." 
(He  must  mean— corrected  in  his  private  copy  of  the  work).  Very  well : 
let  all  we  wrote  on  that  passage  be  considered  as  expunged.     But  could 
he  not  state  the  fact  of  this  typographical  error,  without  charging  us  as 
having  been  aware  of  the  fact  ?     He  adds,  (p.  22) — "  the  inserting  of 
vecognize,   as  I  have  done,   under  the   active  form  yyu^il^u,  must  lead 
every  reader,  however  superficial,  to  perceive  that  by — '  I  am  reconciled' 
—under  the  passive  y»wf/^o/xai,  I  must  have  meant  '  I  am  recognized' 
Common  candour,  therefore,  would  have  led  the  critic  to  point  it  out  as 
ct   typographical  mistake."     Unfortunate  man  !  The  very  circumstancie 
xybich  he  marks   as   sufficient   to  convince   us    of    the  typographical 
error,  has  exactly  the  opposite  tendency. 

He  sets  up  a  similar  defence,  but  altogether  ineffectually,  in  another 
instance.  We  animadverted  (p.  400)  on  his  mistranslation  of  the 
sentence  in  Demosthenes  beginning  with  £i  yAi  y»^  fxi  Ix^rtv,  a\x»  r^y 
Jdv^iff  7(iUif  x£e^«^ll'1}y  riv  'E^^a^  vo-dty  ipOh^h  x.  r.  X,  Here  also  Dr.  J. 
tells  u»«-''  There  is  an  error  of  the  press,  which  unfovtuaately  esca^ 
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detection-— the  okXHSsiou  of  bUL^^My  manuscript' was  thus,  'if,  indtfed, 
it  was  not  fit,  but  that  Greece'  6cc.  My  reviewer  perceived  the  ^pognv' 
phical  error,  but  instead  of  pointing  it  out"  &c.  &c.  Rude  and  fo^^iili 
man !  we  cannot  but  exclaim.  Let  the  passage  be  read,  bs  he  says  it  stod 
in  his  manuscript ;  and  the  sentence  is  still  altogether  mistranelated*  But 
he  cannot  understand  that  the  construction  is  if^imt  ^eu  viv  M.  \dah 
He  still  persists  in  making  it—^r^y  *E\xd^»  Hva^^^'*  Ghreece,  while  really 
Greece  !"  and  talks  of  the  participle  lamf  qualifying  'sKKdia,  and  Stand* 
ing  opposed  to  ^^vai. !" 

Lest  we  should  omit  any  concession  to  Dr.  J.  which  he  has  a  right  ft) 
claim,  we  must  observe,  that,  among  the  instances  which  we  gftv0  of 
words,  whose  quantity  he  had  neglected  to  mark,  ax^tQig  ought  to  be  et« 
punged ;  as  the  remark  pen.  kmg,]  does  occur  after  the  word.  It  \i 
no  wonder  that  this  escaped  our  notice,  as  it  is  so  very  rarely  that  hA 
thus  designates  the  quantity.  The  place  of  »x^tCii  may  be  supj^d  by 
ayKv^oty  or  by  examples  afforded  in  alinost  every  page  of  the  Lexicoti. 

Dr.  J.  goes  out  of  his  way  tofiunish  multiplied  additional  evidences  of 
his  ignorance  of  Greek,  by  attempting  to  play  the  critic  upon  dth&m 
He  tells  us  (p.  56)  that  99  odoyu  va^oKU^tireHf  in  the  beginning  of  Lucian's 
K«T«vXtff,  means  '^  the  sail  is  beating  itself  in  the  wind."  The  same 
hardy  defiance  of  all  distinction  of  tenses  he  displays  in  his  spirited  vei^on 
(p.  29)  of  the  words— Wh  cv^arom^ot  i  Ki(pa\iv  lAiX^di/*  ^x*"  "  Zounds, 
sir,  you  seem  not  to  know  that  you  have  a  camp,  and  not  a  head  on  3rour 
shoiQders.""*-^The  words  19  rax*  ^^  ^  tO^uirtvti  0  yMVfa^a^  vxfsxOur  he  in- 
forms us  (p.  57)  ought  to  be  translated  "  the  fine  fellow,  having  over" 
reached  somebody  plunders  him"  Defending  the  common  reading  in  that 
passage  of  Lucian's  Nik.— xa<  i^oixt^x  w  Alymrriw  avrsq — ^he  interprets 
it  (p.  35)  "  and  especially  those  of  the  Egyptians  we  have  found  to  be 
themselves,  that  is,  such  as  they  were  when  alive"  and  he  assures  us, 
that  "  Lucian  alludes  to  the  beginning  of  the  Iliad,  nvres  ^l^ej^ia  r^xt 
nvnami" !— He  teUs  us  (p.  12)  that,  t\\oif  "  is  for  tlXov  »v,"  in  that  verse  of 
the  Iliad  n.  698  "E^Oat  xiv  tfi/tirvXov  T^oinv  lA.oy  vltq  Ax»icii.  We  should 
not  be  surprised  if  Dr.  J.,  at  the  moment  of  his  reading  these  lines,  wer^ 
wholly  unable  to  conceive  what  blunder  we  mean  to  attribute  to  him,  in 
eiting  this  remark.  Curiosity  led  us  to  look  in  his  Lexicon  for  the  par- 
ticle Kt  ojt  xiv ;  suspecting  that  he  might  there  also  manifest  the  same 
ignorance  of  its  meaning.  It  is  as  we  suspected,  let  our  classical  readers 
turn  to  the  last  page  of  his  Addenda. 

We  must  abstain  from  adducing  any  further  specimens  of  Dr.  Jones's 
learning;  delectable  as  many  others  are.  Indeed,  among  all  the  criti- 
cisms in  his  pamphlet,  both  offensive  and  defensive,  we  scarcely  have 
observed  one  in  which  he  stumbles  upon  any  thing  right.  He  gravely 
informs  us  (p.  19)  that  the  principle  on  which  a  great  proportion  of  his 
Lexicon  is  founded,  has  been  ''  unknown  to  all  Lexicographei^  aildent' 
and  modem."  We  think  it  very  probable.  And  here  We  disfnl^  JO!QN 
JeNSS,  LL.D.  We  dismiss  him,  however,  not  without  giving  hiin  an, 
opportunity  of  displa3ring  an  accomplishment,  which  unfortunately  the 
coippilation  of  a  Lexicon  affords  no  opportunity  of  exhibiting.^*i^We  will 
fflsare  the  quf^rtpr  of  a  page  that  Dr.  Jones  may  figure  ftmong  the  vHy 
/he  wAtm  gf  tii^  ag«.    ^'  This  Uing  th«  cas^''  mp  tie  tlU^m^ 
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Lezioograpber^  "  I  cannot  fail,  when  standing  forth  a  candidate  for 
jmblic  approbation,  to  have  claims  that  entitle  me  to  respect;  and  though  I 
Biaynot  succeed  to  the  full  extent  of  my  wishes,  I  shall  still  retain  the  con« 
solation  of  having  deserved  success.  What  is  called  genius,  or  the  powers 
of  a  highly-favoured  mind,  is  often  but  the  dawn  of  an  intellectual  day. 
Instead  of  rising  like  the  sun  by  a  steady  course  of  weU -directed  ap^ii* 
csation,  and  increasing  in  expanse  and  lustre  till  it  reaches  its  meri^an 
n^endour,  it  resembles  an  orient  cloud  transiently  floating  in  its  beamsj 
till  after  being  fed  with  vanity  as  with  incense,  and  soothed  with  flattery, 
M  with  the  music  of  the  grove,  in  a  summer's  mom,  it  suddenly  drops  its 
magnificence,  and  dissolves  into  air  without  leaving  a  vestige  of  its  early 
promises.  Solid  and  permanent  excellence,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  fruit 
of  long-continued  care  and  cultivation.  Other  blessings,  like  the  rain, 
may  descend  unmerited  and  unasked  from  the  bounty  of  Heaven ;  this 
alone  has  its  fixed  price,  and  must  be  purchased  by  industry  from  the 
Crreat  Disposer  of  all  Good,  and  him  who  has  attained  it  on  the  proper 
terms,  though  I  myself  may  fail,  I  regard  with  the  same  complacency  as 
the  light  which  stiU  gilds  the  eminences  above  my  level,  after  it  has 
withdrawn  its  rays  from  my  own  more  humble  situation." 
.  We  are  not  revengeful,  nor  indeed  have  we  sustained  injury ;  but 
could  we  take  a  more  bitter  revenge  upon  this  learned  doctor  than  ta 
print  him  ? 


3.—^  Tour  in  Germany,  and  some  of  the  Southern  Provinces  of  the 
Austrian  Empire,  in  the  years  \S20,  21,  22.  Two  Vols.,  12mo.  Edin- 
burgh. 1824. 

Amono  the  authors  of  books  of  travels,  the  lively  and  i^orant  tourist 

who  hastens  from  city  to  city  with  a  precipitancy  which  keeps  him  in  a 

sort  of  fever  of  curiosity  and  gratification  occupies  the  very  lowest  point 

io  the  scale  of  utility,  but  in  that  of  entertainment  fills  a  respectable 

station,  at  least  in  the  opinion  of  the  lounging  reader :     For  a  narrative 

of  that  description  has  somewhat  of  the  interest  of  a  novel,  in  which  the 

excitement  it  raises  is  by  no  means  proportioned  to  the  singularity  or 

importance  of  the  incidents,  but  in  a  great  measure  to  the  intensity  of 

the  enjoyment  which  animates  the  writer.     If  the  traveller  be  ignorant, 

be  adniires  the  more.     The  first  impressions  are  the  strongest;   and 

iven  the  personalities  of  his  book,  tho*  in  themselves  worthless,  dive  a 

"elish  to  the  composition   by  raising  the  readiest  sympathies  of  the 


Now  these  little  volumes  tho'  they  may  fairly  enough  be  placed  above 
he  works  to  which  we  have  alluded  fall  far  short  of  them  in  the  amuse- 
lent  they  aSbrd.  The  writer  keeps  himself  in  the  back-ground — ^he 
las  not  qven  ventured  by  way  of  preface  or  introduction  to  utter  a 
IfUable  concerning  himself,  nor  are  we  told  why  he  wrote  or  why  he 
[nixneyed.  So  much  the  better,  we  should  say,  did  the  volumes  form  a 
irq^k  of  solid  information.  So  much  the  worse  we  do  say,  as  it  is  a  book 
£  entertainment  or  nothing.  From  internal  evidence,  we  nevertheless 
jiyc  credit  to  the  title«page,  and  have  no  doubt  that  the  author  did  reside 

a  Gerpiapy  during  the  years  20;  21  ^d  i^  in  wluch  l^e  visits  the  more 
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famous  places  it  contains^  where  his  attention  seems  to  have  been  diiecte^:^ 
ehiefly  to  the  moral  and  political  condition  of  the  government  and  people^ 
for  the  study  of  which  he  does  not  appear  to  have  brought  any  remarkable 
capadty>  or  to  have  been  furnished  with  any  unusual  means  of  informa- 
lion.  The  author  entered  Germany  from  Alsace  and  traced  the  Rhine 
by  way  of  Carlsruhe^  Heidelberg,  Darmstadt,  &c.  to  Frankfurth.  Their 
turns  northward  to  Weimar  and  Jena  and  here  introduces  something  like 
a  disquisition  on  the  German  universities  (on  which  we  shall  have  a  word 
or  two  to  say),  crosses  over  to  Leipzig,  Dresden,  the  Saxon  towns, 
Hessia,  Gottingen,  Hanover,  Brunswick  to  Berlin.  Here  we  have, 
and  it  is  the  best  thing  the  book  contains,  an  account  of  the  liberal,  we 
had  almost  said  radical,  reforms  in  the  Prussian  government.  Thence  he 
passes  through  Silesia  to  the  Austrian  territories,  and  closes  his  career 
at  Trieste.  vVith  the  materials  which  are  so  easy  to  be  obtained  on  such 
a  tour,  the  author  might  easily  have  composed  some  half  dozen  quartos, 
according  to  approved  examples,  and  we  owe  him  thanks  for  his  for- 
bearance. Instead  of  pursuing  this  course,  he  probably  brought  home 
with  him  the  few  books  which  chance  threw  in  his  way,  and  his  own 
work  seems  jko  be  an  after-thought,  in  the  composition  of  which  he  writes 
more  like  a  translator  than  an  author,  with  as  little  expense  of  proper 
thinking  as  can  well  be  applied  in  any  book.  A  few  singular  over- 
sights seem  to  confirm  our  suppositions.  As  for  instance :  writing  of 
the  assembly  or  ball  rooms  in  Austria  he  calls  them  dancing  halts,  an 
expression  that  would  never  occur  to  a  man  composing  what  he  imme- 
diately felt  or  thought.  But  copying  a  book  with  that  attention  rather 
to  words  than  things  which  marks  the  translator,  he  renders  the  German 
Tanzsale  by  that  expression. 

Giving  an  account  of  the  Potsdam  gallery  and  of  a  picture  which  had 
been  taken  to  France  he  says.  ^  When  the  righteous  work  of  restitution 
was  begun  at  Paris,  the  French  were  so  intent  on  retaining  the  Pomona, 
that  for  a  while  they  pretended  it  had  gone  amissing.'  Which  is  the 
German  colloquial  verloren  gegangen.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  some 
other  Germanisms  which  we  noticed  may  be  mere  Scottish  idioms,  for  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  common  Scotticisms  are  pure  German 
idioms  and  our  author  betrays  his  country  if  not  his  native  place  by 
speaking  of  "  Holyrood  monaotery"  in  Austria,  thus  translating  Hei- 
ligen  Kreutz. 

We  recollect  when  in  the  centre  of  Germany  some  twenty  years  ago,being 
gratified  by  a  deservedly  popular  journal  entitled  Engliscke  Miscellenen 
which  was  composed  in  London  by  Mr.  Hilttner  a  German  gentleman 
who  we  believe  still  occupies  a  post  in  the  Foreign«office.   By  a  judicious    _ 
selection  from  the  daily  and  monthly  press,  he  put  his  countrymen  in  full    " 
possession  of  all  that  was  interesting  to  them  in  what  was  daily  passing     z 
in  England.     This  learned  traveller  (who  accompanied  lord  Maeartney    ^ 
to  China)  thus  amused  his  leisure  by  an  employment  of  no  labour  to  him-  — 
self  and  of  great  utility  to  his  countrymen,  and  it  would  be  wortiiy  tl 
enterprising  age  to  collect  in  a  periodical  work,  reports  fromi  aU  th< 
capitals  of  Europe  by  such  residents.     Till  a  work  of  that  kind  aj 
we  must  be  content  with  the  scanty  fragments  of  intelligence  wl 
tiaveUers  like  the  present  furnish  iis  with.    Of  which  the  greater 
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we  are  persuaded  has  been  furnished  by  foreign  journals  and  gossipping 
paiupblets. 

For  instance^  every  syllable  that  is  said  of  Gothe>  who  fills  a  larger 
space  in  the  minds  of  men  throughout  Germany  than  either  lord  Byron 
or  Walter  Scott  here^  as  well  as  the  account  of  Weimar  and  its  liberal 
and  most  respectable  sovereicn^  of  Jena  and  its  students  &c.  &c.  has  been 
printed  a  score  times.  We  have  seen  in  print  in  three  laneua^  the 
anecdote  of  G5the's  having  retired  from  the  management  of  the  Weimar 
dieatre  in  a  pet>  because  the  Dog  of  Montargis  was  played  against  his 
fnlL  We  confbss  it  to  be  a  distinction  of  which  a  man  may  be  excusably 
Tain  to  have  been  admitted  to  personal  intercourse  with  the  most  eminent 
man  of  his  age,but  our  author  would  have  done  well  to  forego  the  flattering 
words  "  G'othe  told  me"—- 'Where  the  telling  amounted  to  an  unmeaning 
fact  which  any  student  at  Jena  could  have  told  as  well. 

We  are  however  more  offended  by  the  want  of  reflection  and  thought 
(Ri  the  part  of  the  author  in  all  he  says  of  the  German  universities  than 
in  the  want  of  original  information.  He  has^  in  fact^  retailed  all  the 
oommon-place  dechuuation  against  the  uncombed  slovenly  Burschen  of 
Jena^  Hslle,  Heidelbers  &c.  which  he  nicked  up  from  young  ladies  and 
gentlemen  at  Berlin.  Had  he  reflectea  on  this  subject^  he  might  have 
Sifloovered  that  it  is  to  the  German  universities  only  that  that  country  is 
indebted  for  its  characteristic  public  spirit,  by  which,  in  spite  of  its  own 
sovereigns,  it  rescued  the  country  from  foreign  subjugation,  and  bids 
Mr  to  obtain  for  itself  civil  and  religious  liberty  secured  by  popular  in- 
stitutions. It  might  have  occurred  to  him,  that  the  national  character,  of 
which  we  are  proud,  has  alike  formed  and  been  formed  by  our  ])arliament« 
oiir  unlicensed  press,  and  our  popular  tribunals,  and  juries.  In  process 
of  time  men  and  institutions  so  act  and  re-act  on  each  other  that  they 
become  reciprocally  cause  and  effect.  Now  in  Germany  all  these  insti* 
tations  are  chiefly  the  growth  of  the  present  age.  Yet  in  all  that  con- 
stitutes freedom  of  mind,  practical  independence,  contempt  of  mere  title 
and  power,  Germany  stands  above  every  other  part  of  the  continent. 
And  this  distinction  it  owes  to  its  universities  alone.— From  these  are 
ksJcen  all  its  statesmen,  all  its  fiscal  and  administrative  authorities,  and  in 
psrticular  all  its  theologians  and  ministers  of  religion;  which  latter,  by  the 
by,  stand  as  much  above  their  Protestant  brethren  in  our  island,  as  their 
kaymen  are  below  our  politicians.  Even  Catholic  Germany  with  the 
exception  of  Austria,  is  entitled  to  one  portion  of  this  praise ;  and  it 
may  be  safely  asserted  that  the  professors  of  the  Bavarian  universities  are 
nearer  in  character  and  spirit  to  those  of  Saxony  and  Prussia,  than  they 
are  to  the  doctors  of  Salamanca  or  Pavia.  Yet  our  author  has  not  sus- 
pected this ;  and  sees  nothing  in  the  great  seminaries  of  the  north  of 
Germany  but  large  collections  of  poor  scholars,  wearing  dirty  clothes, 
drinking  beer,  fighting  duels,  and  breeding  rebellion  by  secret  societies ! 
In  other  respects  we  do  not  complain  of  our  author's  sentiments,  like  all 
Englishmen,  he  is  no  Tory  at  least,  abroad.  He  has  an  obvious  pleasure 
in  recording  the  steps  by  which  the  Prussians  are  gradually  advancing 
JB  the  possession  of  a  eood  government.  And  he  inveighs  like  a  good 
Srote^tant  against  the  brutal  superstition  which  still  oppresses  the  states 
«f.  Austria. 
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Some  of  our  readers  may  think  that  we  are  complimenting  our  authos 
(bu*  that  is  not  our  intention)  when  we  observe  that  he  appears  to  have 
left  the  country  he  travelled  through  precisely  as  he  entered  it^  he  has 
measured  the  good  and  evil  of  all  he  saw  by  a  home  standard.  0£ 
German  literature  he  seems  to  have  been  content  with  what  offered, 
itself.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  mottos  to  his  chapters  he  seems  ta 
have  read  indiscnmmately  their  classics  and  their  most  frivolous  and  iiu 
significant  book-makers.     He  shews  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  collo« 

tiiial  language  of  the  country,  and  even  betrays  a  certain  Genuaniwn  ia 
is  style^,  but  we  have  never  once  detected  a  German  thou^tgr  i 
fSerman  sentiment  on  any  one  topic  political  or  moral  or  religious.* 


4.— ^«  Historical  Fieuo  of  the  Hindu  Astronomy  from  th^  earfieH  4^um  of 
the  Science  in  India,  down  to  the  present  time.  In  two  Parts,  by  Jolm 
Bentiley,  member  of  the  Asiatic  Society.     Calcutta,  18^^ 

The  Asiatic  Society  founded  in  Calcutta  by  that  variously  endowed 
scholar^  sir  William  Jones,  is  so  admirably  calciuated  by  its  situation,  aod. 
peculiar  opportunities  to  extend  our  botowledge  of  the  £ast>  that  wf. 
trust  till  the  mines  of  oriental  research  are  exhausted  (when  *will  that 
period  arrive  ?)  tihat  labourers,  possessi^  by  the  spirit  of  its  early  meai-'. 
bers,  will  never  be  wanting  to  explpre  their  recesses.     The  esqpoiienoe 
of  the  past  will  warrant  us  in  this  confidence,  nor  can  we  apprehend 
with  the  author  of  the  '^  Hindu  Astronomy"  that  there  is  atpapesaat 
any  danger,  that ''  the  harmony  of  the  society  and  the  zeal  of  its  mem«: 
bers  in  promoting  the  objects  of  the  institution  wiU  be  extinguished  by 
means  of  certain  attacks  made  on  the  labours  of  some  of  its  members  in 
a  periodical  work,  called  the  Edinburgh  Review,  apparently  with  a  view 
of  putting  down  all  further  researches  into  antiquity,  and  the  investiga- 
tion of  truth." 

Mr.  Bentley  relates  the  history  of  his  double  rencontre  with  th«: 
Scotch  Critics,  in  the  preface  to  his  present  work,  and  evidently  ccm^ 
siders  that  the  character  of  the  review  of  his  paper  was  influenced  by 
attachment  to  an  ill-founded  system,  ^nd  a  haughty  jealousy  of  any 
inquiry  into  the  grounds  of  that  system,  rather  than  by  the  cahaa  judg- 
ment of  an  unbiassed  tribunal,  to  which  every  member  of  the  R^^blk 
c^  Lietters  is  clearly  entitled.  About  five  and  twenty  years  age,  Mr. 
Bentley  first  ventured  in  an  essay  published  in  the  Asiatic  Researches,, 
to  doubt  the  antiquity  assigned  to  the  Surya  Siddhanta,  a  standard  w<^k 
on  the  ancient  Hindu  astronomy.  Now  as  these  doubts  interfered  with 
the  preconceived  notions  of  some  laborious  Sanscrit  scholar  whose  toil 
had,  as  he  thought,  been  amply  repaid  by  the  admission  to  share  in- 
the  wonder  and  applause  excited  by  the  discoveries,  of  early  Hindu 
learning,  he  felt  justified  in  giving  vent  to  his  feelings  of  disappoint- 
nent,  in  that  most  legitimate  arena  of  literary  discussion,  the  pages 
of  a  Reviewv  Mr.  Bentley  on  the  other  hand  adopted  a  course  of 
defence  equaUySregular  by  rebutting  the  critic's  arguments,  in  a  sub- 
sequent number  of  the  Researches,  where  not  content  with  exposing  tl^ 
"  Ignorance  and  sophistry"  of  the  ofiensive  article,  he  labours  to  prove^L 
a  charge  of  persona^  ill«wiU  against  his  antagonist.    Upon  this  ImI 
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we  will  not  touchy  except  for  the  purpose  of  a  friendly  suggestion  to 
Mr*  Bentley,  that  proliibly  the  most  merciless  reviewer  never  indulges 
more  ill-natured  feelings  against  his  unhappy  victim^  than  does  ttie 
fluir^eon  who  bares  his  knife  for  some  operation  of  humanity.  Each  is 
acting  in  the  way  of  his  profession.  Our  anther^  however^  complains 
with  great  apparent  reason  of  the  sophistry  with  which  his  arguments 
are  met  by  his  opponent^  who>  as  holding  the  established^  and  therefore 
orthodox  opinion  on  the  subject  in  question^  treats  the  dry  and  precise 
calculations  of  this  astronomical  heretic  very  cavalierly. 

The  received  date  of  the  composition  of  the  book  into  whose  age 
Mr.  Bentley  instituted  so  indecorous  an  inquiry,  is  the  year  3102  before 
Christ,  at  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  great  Hindu  period,  called 
Kali  Yuga«     This  period  was  fixed  by  the  computation  of  a  state  of  the 
heavens,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  observed  by  its  author,  but 
whidi  is  now  discovered  to  have  proceeded  from  the  arbitrary  conjec- 
tures of  modem  times.     Mr.  BenUey  by  a  careful  observation  of  the 
errors  committed  at  different  eras,  by  the  Hindu  astronomer,  formed  an 
hypothesis^  in  itself  very  plausible,  and  rather  strengthened  than  weakened. 
l^  the  opposition  which  it  has  provoked.     At  the  period  so  authorita-> 
tively  fixed^  as  the  age  of  the  author  of  the  Surya  Siddhanta,  there  is 
the  greatest  incorrectness  in  determining  the  situation,  of  the  sun,  moon 
and  plsM^ts,  butat  a  later  date  the  calculations  are  made  mth  an  accuracy^ 
whidi  excites  admiration  even  in  the  present  advanced  state  of  the  sci- 
ence.    One  instance  will  be  sufficient  to  exhibit  to  the  reader  the  whole 
face  of  our  author's  argument.     In  the  year  3102  before  Christ,  the 
error  in  fixing  the  plane  of  the  moon,  amounts  to  nearly  six  degrees. 
This  error,    however,  gradually  and  uniformly  decreases  to  the  year 
999>  after  the  commencement  of  our  era,  when  it  is  only  one  minute 
and  two  seconds.     Now  the  upholders  of  the  great  antiquity  of  the 
Sanscrit  work  have  to  maintain  the  monstrous  absurdity  that  the  astro- 
iMmer  who  three  thousand  years  before  Christ,  with  the  use  of  his 
eyeSj  could  not  discover  the  moon's  place  within  six  degrees,  was  able  to 
determine  with  precision  what  her  situation  would  be  1000  years  after 
Clirist.     Truly  the  mind  of  this  Brahmin  must  have  been  singularly 
Ipng-sighted,  when  it  could  distingush  events  4000  years  distant  with  a 
defqnaess  of  vision,  which  he  could  not  apply  to  objects  passing  before 
Us  very  sight.     After  the  year  999,  the  errors  again  regularly  increase 
in  the  phenomena  of  the  heavenly  bodies,    and  Mr.  Bentley 's  very 
rational  deduction  is,  that  the  author  of  a  treatise  which  discusses  things 
paatj  present,  and  to  come,  would  be  most  accurate  upon  those  subjects 
which  he  described  from  personal  observation. 

How  then  is  this  argument  received  by  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer. 
It  appears  to  •  us  neither  with  the  courtesy  due  to  a  sincere  iiiquirer 
after  truth,  nor  with  the  ability  that  would,  in  some  degree,  entitle  its 
poisessor  to  dogmatise.  After  admitting  that  "  a  criterion  from  the 
oonsideration  of  the  astronomical  tables  themselves,  inctependently  of 
testimony,  tradition,  or  any  external  evidence,  is  precisely  the  thing 
wanted  on  the  present  occasion ;"  though  he  will  not  approve  of  this 
pifftioular  criterion  adopted  by  Mr.  Bentley,  at  the  same  tune  that  he 
adknowkdges  itt  plausibility— 'he  proceeds  very  unfairly  to  contend  that 
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'*  on  examination  it  will  be  found  very  fallacious,  and^uch  as  might  lead 
into  great  mistakes."  For  in  answer  to  an  argument  founded  on  nine 
distinct  tables  of  calculations,  of  which  we  have  only  given  above  that 
which  applies  to  the  plane  of  the  moon,  and  which  nine  tables  yield 
severally  the  same  result,  the  critic  assumes  a  single  case  which  does  not 
exist,  and  ingeniously  contrives  a  miscalculation  of  the  plane  and  mean 
motion  of  the  sun^  to  prove  that  a  table  might  be  constructed  with  two 
errors  of  an  opposite  tendency ;  which,  after  the  lapse  of  a  long  series 
of  years,  might  correct  each  other,  and  would  consequently  long  after 
the  true  date  of  the  construction  of  the  tables,  and  then  only,  give  the 
correct  situation  of  the  sun.  However,  lest  we  be  suspected  of  mis- 
representing the  wild  conjecture  of  a  possibility,  by  which  the  sound 
reasoning  of  our  author  is  to  be  overthrown,  we  vnU.  quote  the  passage 
containing  this  modest  supposition. 

^  Suppose  for  example  that  in  constructing  tables  of  the  sun's  motion, 
we  are  to  set  off  from  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  ;  and  that 
we  make  the  sun's  plane  for  the  beginning  of  the  year  1801  more 
advanced  by  half  a  degree  than  it  was  in  reality.  Suppose  also  that 
the  mean  motion  set  down  in  our  tables  is  erroneous  in  a  way  opposite 
to  the  former,  and  is  less  than  the  truth  by  1^'  in  a  year.  The  place 
of  the  sun  then  as  assigned  from  tables  for  every  year  subsequent  to 
1800  will,  from  the  first  of  the  above  causes,  be  half  a  degree  too  far 
advanced,  and  from  the  second  it  will  be  too  little  advanced  by  as  many 
seconds  as  there  are  years :  when  the  number  of  years  become  as  great 
as  that  of  the  seconds  in  30'  that  is  when  it  is  equal  to  1800,  the  two 
errors  will  destroy  one  another,  and  the  tables  will  give  the  plane  of 
the  sun  perfectly  exact.  Were  we  therefore  to  ascertain  the  age  of  the 
tables  by  Mr.  Bentley's  rule,  we  should  commit  an  error  of  1800  years, 
from  which  we  may  judge  of  the  credit  due  to  that  rule  as  a  guide  in 
chronological  researches.' — Edinburgh  Review,  V.  10. 

Mr.  Bentley,  to  shew  that  his  rule  is  good,  particularly  applies  it  to 
a  set  of  astronomical  tables  which  he  compares  with  La  Lande's,  and 
thus  proves  the  probability  of  his  criterion  as  used  in  his  judgment  of 
the  calculations  in  the  Surya  Siddhanta,  He  expresses  himself  very 
indignantly  at  being  charged  with  attacking  the  opinions  of  Bailly, 
Le  Gentel,  Playfair,  and  Sir  William  Jones,  and  shields  himself  and 
his  hypothesis  under  the  names  of  La  Lande,  La  Place,  Delambre,  and 
Dr.  Maskelyne.  We  will  add  Dr.  M's  recorded  sanction  of  the  correct- 
ness of  our  author's  views. 

'  I  think  Bentley  right :  he  has  proved  by  his  calculations  that  there 
was  no  real  observation  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  Kali  Yuga. 
Bailly  was  a  pleasing  historical  writer,  but  he  had  more  imagination 
than  judgment ;  and  I  know  he  was  condemned  by  his  friends.  La 
Lande  and  La  Place,  as  a  superficial  astronomer,  and  a  very  indifferent 
calculator.  These  two  gentlemen  entertained  the  same  opinion  with 
myself  with  respect  to  the  antiquity  of  Hindu  astronomy,  and  I  think 
that  Mr.  Bentley  has  made  out  satisfactorily  the  real  antiquity  of  the 
Surya  Siddhanta* 

Thus  the  controversy  has  stood  for  many. years  between  Mr.  Bentley 
and  his  unknowi;!  adversary*    The  original  paper  of  the.  former  ii^  the 
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Sixth  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches,  and  a  supplementary  paper  in 
the  Eighth  volume  containing  his  answer  to  his  opponents  charges^  are 
arrayed  against  three  offensive  articles  in  the  1st,  10th,  land  12th  vo- 
lumes of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Meantime,  however,  the  final  over- 
throw of  the  pretensions  of  Hindu  astronomy  has  never  been  lost  sight 
of  by  our  author,  and  he  now  steps  forward  with  a  fresh  challenge,  and 
singles  out  by  name  the  greatest  champion  in  the  lists  of  Sanscrit  learn- 
ing. His  work  is  the  continued  labour  of  many  years,  and  exhibits  a 
profound  acquaintance  with  the  subject  on  which  it  treats  It  is 
divided  into  two  parts :  the  first  containing  the  ancient,  and  the  second 
the  modem  astronomy  of  the  Hindus. 

Of  the  ancient  astronomy  the  writer  observes,  that  like  that  of  all 
other  nations,  it  is  involved  in  great  obscurity,  but  that  its  earliest  part 
"  without  doubt  is  the  formation  of  the  Lunar  Mansions,  for  without  a 
division  of  the  heavens  of  some  sort,  or  some  fixed  points  to  refer  to, 
no  observations  on  the  positions  of  the  Colures,  or  heavenly  bodies  could 
be  recorded  with  any  degree  of  accuracy."  The  reader  may  expect  to 
see  a  philosophical  division  of  the  heavens  conveyed  in  chaste  astrono- 
mical language,  but  if  he  does  he  will  be  mistaken — W^  will  not  say, 
disappointed.  No ;  philosophy  in  India  is  clothed  in  |rijk[b  which  the 
gayest  of  the  western  muses  would  judge  indecorousJHl  the  passage 
on  which  even  Mr.  Bentley,  with  his  cold  calculating  mnf^pas  grounded 
his  date  of  the  origin  of  astronomy  among  the  Hindu«i^  conceived  in 
these  fanciful  terms:  ^'In  the  first  quarter  of  the  TIeta  Yuga,  the 
daughters  of  Daksha  were  bom,  and  of  these  he  gave  twenty-seven  to 
the  moon ;"  that  is  to  say,  laying  aside  all  allegory  and  poetic  language 
— ^the  twenty-seven  lunar  asterisms  were  formed  in  the  first  part  of  the 
Treta  Yuga.  This  fixes  the  era  of  the  foundation  of  the  ancient  system 
between  the  fourteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  before  Christ.  By  more 
accurate  calculations  from  astronomical  data,  made  in  several  ways,  the 
period  determined  for  the  commencement  of  the  ancient  Indian  astro- 
nomy is  about  the  year  1425  before  Christ.  This  gives  a  very  respect- 
able antiquity  to  the  system  which  is,  we  will  venture  to  say,  so  well 
established  in  the  work  before  us,  that  no  remoter  age  can  ever  again 
be  attributed  to  it.  The  next  epoch  examined  and  resolved  by  the  like 
care,  and  from  distinct  observations,  is  the  year  1181  B.C.  The  birth 
of  Rama,  the  most  famous  era  in  Hindu  history,  is  computed  to  have 
occurred  on  the  6th  of  April,  9^1  B.C.,  and  this  date  is  corroborated  by 
a  similar  calculation  of  the  Churning  of  the  Ocean,  which  coincides 
with  the  War  between  the  Gods  and  Giants  of  the  western  mythology, 
and  which  took  place  in  the  year  9^5  B.C.  Mr.  Bentley  here  introduces 
an  episode  on  Hesiod's  account  of  the  Battle  of  the  Gods  and  Titans ; 
ivhich,  as  it  interferes  with  the  main  subject,  we  only  notice  to  caution 
him  on  the  risk  that  he  runs  of  drawing  on  himself  the  wrath  of  some 
zealous  classical  scholar,  who  may  vent  his  indignation  at  the  remorseless 
deduction  here  made  from  the  ages  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  in  an  angry 
Critique ;  and  thereby  give  the  coup  de  grace  to  the  Asiatic  Society. 
The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  periods  are  then  computed  to  commence  in 
the  years  698,  451,  and  204  B.C.;  and  the  sixth  and  seventh  in  A.D. 
44  and  29I ;  and  be  it  observed^  each  and  every  of  these  computation^ 
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is  laboriously  made  from  the  books  which  arrogate  to  themselves  the 
most  extraordinary  longevity.  The  writer  before  us  may  well  be  sur- 
J)rised  at  his  reviewer's  acrimony,  when  that  reviewer  and  he  agree 
tvithin  about  2000  years  in  the  age  of  a  book  which  claims  the  venera- 
ble antiquity  of  2,164,899  years.  The  last  mentioned  period  of  the 
ancient  system  extends  to  the  year  of  our  Lord  538,  from  which  modem 
Indian  astronomy  may  be  dated,  and  to  this  subject  is  dedicated  the 
second  portion  of  the  present  work. 

In  order  to  prove  that  the  whole  system,  both  old  and  new,  was 
framed  in  later  times,  and  to  overturn  that  part  of  his  opponent's  argu- 
ment which  maintains  that  whatever  be  the  age  of  the  books  in  which 
it  is  conveyed,  the  Hindu  astronomy  itself  is,  at  least,  as  old  as  the 
Kali  Yuga,  the  heavenly  bodies  are  again  subjected  to  a  series  of  calcu- 
lations to  shew  that  their  planes,  not  as  given  by  any  particular  work, 
but  as  sanctioned  by  the  whole  system,  are  liable  to  the  same  charge  of 
great  errors  in  the  remoter  period,  as  we  have  already  seen  in  the  case 
of  the  Surya  Siddhanta ;  and  that  these  errors  decrease  gradually,  and 
Avith  like  un^^mity  to  the  year  538  since  Christ.  'Another  method 
is  also  applie^flm  the  following  manner — ^by  determining  '^  the  error  in 
the  positions  flUie  planets  at  some  fixed  point  of  time,  and  then  to  divide 
the  ^errors  so  fluid  by  the  errors  or  difierences  in  the  mean  motions; 
the  mean  reMt  will  point  out  the  time  sufficiently  near  for  our  pur- 
pose." ThisJfflinple  operatidn  answers  its  end  with  singular  accuracy, 
and  is  applied  with  like  success  to  the  various  modem  systems.  But  it 
is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  an  author's  arguments,  whiclv,  that  they 
may  be  universally  satisfactory,  are  repeated  m  different  ways  without 
referring  the  reader  to  the  work  itself.  The  present  outline  will  only 
convey  an  idea  of  the  style  in  which  Mr.  Bentley  with  inexorable  firm- 
ness resists  the  claims  of  these  Sanscrit  pretenders. 

Our  author  thinks  that  the  new  system  was  invented  when  Christian- 
ity, which  had  been  introduced  by  St.  Thomas,  was  making  rapid 
advances  in  India,  in  order  that  the  natives,  by  looking  on  the  Christ- 
ians as  '  a  people  of  yesterday,'  might  receive  their  offers  to  explain  the 
whole  course  of  Providence  from  the  creation  with  utter  contempt.  He 
calls  the  invention  of  the  Avators  or  Descents  of  the  Deity  'the 
grandest  blow  of  all'  levelled  by  the  Brahmins  against  Christianity, 
as  designed  to  shew  that  the  Hindus  could  boast  of  greater  favour  ' 
heaven  as  exhibited  in  their  many  incarnations,  than  had  been  exhibite 
to  the  Europeans  in  their  single  appearance  of  Christ.  Mr.  Bentle} 
sees  strong  reason  to  suspect  that  the  greater  part  of  the  treatises 
duced  as  vouchers' for  all  their  historical  and  philosophical  traditions,  havi 
been  expressly  forged  with  this  particular  view.  This  is  discussed  at  som 
length  towards  the  end  of  the  work,  and  will  well  repay  the  perusal 
those  who  feel  an  especial  interest  in  the  subject.  We  have  had  lite 
forgeries  in  Europe,  but  for  number,  flagrancy,  and  ingenuity,  i 
Brahmins  are  unrivalled.  An  anecdote  is  related  of  a  native  astrologe 
t^rhom  the  writer  charges  with  a  forgery  committed  for  the  purpose 
duping  Mr.  Colebrooke,  on  a  shelf  of  whose  library  the  spurious  wo 
was  found.  He  had  offered  his  services  to  Mr.  Bentley^  saying  * " 
profession  was  bookmaking,  and  that  he  could  forge  any  b<x>k  wha' 
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and  his  offer  being  declined,  he  went  to  Mr.  Colebrooke'S) .  and  there 
found  immediate  employ,  as  he  himself  informed  Mr.  6.  Really  if  this 
be  a  fair  ^ecimen  of  a  Hindu  librarian,  .Mr.  Colebrooke  should  institute 
]|  severe  inquiry  into  the  treasure  of  Sanscrit  learning  which  he  hat 
imported  into  this  country. 

Mr.  Beritley's  work,  which  has  only  just  reached  Euroi)e,  must, 
We  think,  meet  with  a  favourable  reception  from  every  man  who  feek 
kn  interest  in  the  early  history  of  that  extraordinary  people,  the  Hindus. 
It  leaves  them  still  a  sufficient  antiquity  to  prove  that  they  possessed  an 
independent  and  underived  knowledge  of  the  abstrusest  of  sciences ; 
and  it  will  have  done  great  service  to  that  narrow  investigation  of  truth 
which  its  author  has  so  much  at  heart,  if  by  putting  scholars  on  their 
guard  against  the  dishonest  inventions  of  the  priests,  it  should  check 
Sieir  disgraceful  love  of  literary  imposture. 

5--  Effigies  Poeticee.    Fp.  8vo.  Carpenter  &  Son.  1824. 

Thb  £ffigi^  Poetics  presents  itself  in  the  character  of  a  NoU'book^ 
testinjed  to  aecampany  and  illustrate  a  set  of  engraved  poirtraits  of  thd 
English  poets.  The  engravings  are  said  to  be  taken  from  tiie  best  known 
effigies  of  the  said  poets ;  and  the  illustrative  note*  .dktiie  little  werk 
before  us  profess  in  some  instances  to  point  out  in  wdnarticulars  the 
poets  are  like  or  unlike  themselves,  and  in  others  to  ujfn:  a  few  of  the 
piquant  and  characteristic  remarks  which  may  be  suppolMl  to  have  sug- 
gested themselves  to  the  writer,  on  having  the  subject  of  them  recalled 
to  his  mind'is  eye  by  means  of  the  effigies  in  question. — This  is  a  work 
th^  nature  of  which  may  be  very  well  judged  of  by  an  extract^  or  two  i 
and  wlien  this  is  the  case,  criticism  is  for  the  most  part  a  superfluity* 
We  shall  therefore  take  a  few  passages  almost  at  random,  but  let  them 
speak  for  themselves.; — The  following  is  from  a  little  introduction.  It 
refers  to  the  inability  of  painting  to  adequately  illustrate  poetry.  It  itf 
undoubtedly  a  poet  who  writes,  whether  he  ever  wrote  in  verse  or  not* 
^  The  fact  that  no  artist  has  ever  been  able  to  paint  the  head  of  Christi 
or  even  the  Lear  or  Falstaff  of  Shakespear,  is  at  once  sufficient  to  shew 
the  bounds  of  this  "  limitary"  art.  Who  is  there,  also,  who  can  weave, 
with  the  ordinary  colours,  the  fine  texture  of  that  creature  of  the  air, 
Ariel  .^  Who  can  fix,  in  the  eye  of  Prospero,  the  mancian's  light? 
Who  can  build  up,  like  a  tower,  the  Archangel  Satan  }  Who  can  inafe 
plain  our  dreams  of  Una,  and  the  love-haunted  Juliet  .J^.  Who  can  plant 
upon  the  forehead  of  Macbeth  the  words  of  the  witches'  prophecy  ?  or 
who  can  array  the  witches  themselves,  as  they  traverse  our  imagitlaAiioii^ 
m  clouds  and  darkness,  or  with  thunder  and  the  quick  lightning  abMIt 
then}— -hideous,  anomalous,  and  immortal  ?' 

*  Edmund  Spenser* 

The  reader  is  invited  to  turn  to  it  (the  portrait  of  Spenser)  for  a  iqo-, 
ment,  and  to  consider  it  with  reference  to  the  intellectual  character  of 
Spenser.  ^  There  is  in  it,  as  he  will  see,  a  rich,  serious,  contemplative 
beauty,^  fantastic,  indolent,  voluptuous.  There  is  the  e^e  accustomed  pi 
d^eU  on  the  shadows  of  the  fancy,  on  fictions  of  the  woods  fxsA  wat^Mfi 

'^  On  perilous  seas  and  fairy-lands  foriorn." 
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We  see  nothing  of.  that  strange  irregular  spirit  which  impelled  Shakes- 
pear  all  round  the  worlds  and  led  Milton  soaring  to  the  stars ;  but  a 
dreaming  idleness^  which  fed  on  earthly  beauty  and  earthly  fortune, 
and  was  contented  to  live  for  ever  on  haunted  slopes^  to  thread  the 
mazes  of  enchantment^  and  to  repose  in  chambers  of  sensual  delights— 
Nevertheless^  Spenser  was  a  moral  poet.  He  was  the  poet  of  moral 
romance.  He  aimed  at  being  didactic  (after  a  pleasant  fa^on) — ^yet  he 
loved  to  loiter  by  the  way,  and  give  himself  up  to  luxurious  musingg. 
He  did  not  turn  aside  from  love>  or  desire,  or  lust,  or  gluttony,  or  a 
revel ;  but  met  and  enjoyed  them  all,  or  made  them  subservient  to  his 
main  design.  He  steeped  his  mind  in  pleasure,  and  gave  forth  the  re- 
sult like  a  distillation—- clear  and  refined ;  not  stripped  of  its  internal 
virtue  or  original  colour,  but  merely  with  the  husk  and  coarse  deformity 
left  behind.  There  never  was  a  man  who  so  revelled  in  description,  or 
who  lived  so  entirely  out  of  the  bustle  and  resort  of  the  busy  world,  as 
Spenser.  He  is  the  poet  of  leaves  and  flowers.  The  forests  and  the 
fountains,  and  the  smooth  clear  lakes,  are  his  domain ;  and  these  he  has 
peopled  with  a  grotesque  race,  such  as  we  look  for  in  vain  on  the  dusty 
and  common  road  of  life ;  creatures  of  fairy-land  and  of  the  muses  whose 
lives,  like  their  own  laureb,  shall  flourish  and  look  green  for  ever.'— 
We  have  onlykoom  for  one  more  extract. 

I*  '  Andrew  MarveU,' 

'Marvell  wag  one  of  the  truest  men  that  ever  stood  up  for  the  cause 
of  liberty.  We  do  not  know  that  a  finer  or  more  inflexible  spirit  can  be 
found  either  in  our  own  or  any  foreign  nation.  He  was  a  politician,  a 
wit,  and  a  poet.  He  stood  guard  over  the  people's  rights  with  a  firm 
hand,  unseduced  and  unterrified.  He  lashed  vice  and  folly  with  the 
whip  of  satire ;  and  pleased  himself,  and  did  honor  to  his  friends,  by  re« 
oormng  his  attachments  in  much  delightful  verse.  His  verses  indeed 
flourish  equally  in  the  green  places  of  England,  and  in  the  dykes  of 
Holland ;  among  friends  and  enemies.  He  was  the  author  of  a  certain 
phrase  (he  is  speaking  of  a  lady  having  been  tutored-— 

"  Under  the  destiny  severe 

Of  Fairfax,  and  the  starry  Vere") 

which  we  might  almost  suppose  was  the  origin  of  that  famous  line  of 
lord  Byron's 

'^  The  starry  Galileo  with  his  woes"— 

the  same  effort  of  the  imagination  being  observable  in  both.— MarveH's 
lines  are  sometimes  cramped,  and  he  is,  like  many  others,  too  fond  or 
conceits;    but  he  has  many  graceful,   many  piquant,  and  some  very 
touching  things  in  his  poetry.     The  reader  w:ill  recognize,  in  his  open, 
look  and  waving  hair,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  something  as  well  of  the  patriots 
as  the  poet.* 

It  is  very  pleasant  to  have  always  at  hand  little  ru^es  of  this  kind, 
relative  to  every  English  poet  who  has  acquired  any  name ;  and  they 
are  peculiarly  fitted  to  accompany  and  illustrate  the  portraits  which,  io 
their  tum^  illustrate  them. 
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6.*—^  ride  of  Eight  hundred  Miles  in  France ;  6fc,y  by  James  Paul  Cobb^tt, 

Student  of  Lincoln's- Inn.     12mo.  1824. 

This  is  a  very  amusing  little  book^  and  possesses  most  of  those  claims 
on  our  attention^  although  in  an  inferior  degree^  which  characterize,  the 
writings  of  the  author's  eminent  father.  The  style  is  of  the  same  plain 
and  unaffected  kind;  the  opinions  usually  taken  up  with  the  same 
haste  and  inconsiderateness ;  the  same  prejudices  and  the  same  good- 
sense  ;  in  shorty  we  miss  little  of  the  father  but  that  confident  tone  of 
dogmatism  which  gives  that  air  of  originality  to  his  most  trivial  observa- 
tions^ and  that  force  and  flavour  to  his  remarks^  which  have  long  rendered 
him  the  most  popular  of  periodical  writers. 

We  recommend  those  of  our  readers  who  have  not  read  the  book  before 
U8  to  purchase  it  forthwith ;  and  we  guarantee  them  a  good  return^  in 
amusement  and  instruction^  for  the  hsLuT-crown  which  it  wiU  cost  them. 

Mr.  Cobbett's  chief  attention  during  his  tour  was  bestowed  on  the 
state  of  the  lower  orders.  For  this  he  was  peculiarly  qualified ;  and 
we  are  most  happy  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  following  result  of  his 
inquiries. 

'  I  remark^  as  I  go  along,  that  the  common  people  are  very  civil  and 
obliging,  whenever  I  ask  them  any  questions  about  what  I  do  not  myself 
understand.  There  is  nothing  uncouth,  nothing  boorish,  in  their 
manners.  They  explain  to  you,  as  well  as  they  can,  what  you  want  to  be 
made  acquainted  with ;  and,  when  they  do  not  instantly  comprehend  your 
meaning,  they  seem  as  anxious  to  anticipate  it,  as  if  you  were  not  a 
stranger,  but  rather  one  to  whom  they  have  been  used  to  talk.  This  is 
a  great  merit,  and  a  mark  of  intelligence  in  the  French  people.  It 
enables  you  to  get  ahtig  with  them,  which  they  cannot  well  do  with 
us  in  England.  A  Frenchman  is  most  completely  out  of  his  element 
in  England ;  while  an  Englishman  in  France,  though  the  country  may 
appear  very  strange  at  first,  finds,  in  the  courtesy  of  the  people,  a  great 
deal  to  reconcile  him  to  the  strangeness  of  their  customs.'    p.  40. 

Having  made  some  judicious  observations  on  the  efiectof  the  abolition 
of  the  game-laws,  in  France,  more  especially  as  they  regard  the  lower 
orders,  he  says, 

^  A  French  labourer  would  be  a  fool  if  he  could  find  any  delight 
in  prowling  about  in  a  coppice,  at  a  time  when  he  might  be  sleeping 
at  home  in  such  a  house  as  is  the  habitation  of  a  labouring  man  at 
Briarre.  There  are  cottages,  or  small  houses,  separate  from  the  farm- 
houses, all  over  the  estate  of  Beauvoir.  A  labourer,  employed  by 
the  year,  has  one  of  these  houses  for  his  family  to  live  in,  with  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  acres  of  land,  fire- wood,  and  two  cows  allowed  him ;  a 
little  piece  of  vineyard,  and  apple-trees  and  pear-trees,  to  make  wine, 
dder,  and  perry  for  his  drink.  For  this  little  estate  he  pays  150  francs 
a-year.  And  he  earns  by  his  labour,  from  15  to  30  sous  a^day,  accord- 
ing to  the  season  of  the  year ;  which  would  leave  him  upon  an  average, 
after  he  has  paid  the  150  francs,  more  than  as  much  as  that  sum  in  clear 
money.  The  labourers  who  live  under  these  circumstances  cannot^ 
generally  speaking,  be  otherwise  than  happy.  They  have  every  thing  that 
fliey  can  want ;  every  thing,  in  fact,  that  a  labourer  ought  to  have.  If 
they  Jil(^  %q  bav^  be^r  tQ  drink;  they  have  land  on  which  to  grow  the 
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naterials  for  making  it ;  and  they  may  grow  the  hops  and  make  the 
malt^  without  fearing  the  interference  of  the  Exciseman,  There  i«  .no 
tieed  of  "  pot-houses/'  here  :  and,  consequently,  there  are  no  such  thing's 
in  France.  The  labourer  can  sit  at  home  in  the  evening,  because  ui 
his  house  there  is  enough  of  plenty  to  give  content ;  and,  for  th^  same 
teason,  he  can  go  to  bed  without  bemg  afraid  of  awaking  in  misery. 
The  state  of  the  French  labourer  forms,  in  short,  a  perfect  contrast  with 
that  of  the  poor  ragged  creature  of  the  same  class  in  England,  who, 
after  a  hard  day's  work,  slinks  into  the  "  pot-house"  to  seek,  in  its  scene 
<if  drunkenness  and  degradation,  a  refuge  from  the  cheerlessness  of  his 
own  abode* — ^p.  80.  Again; — ^p.  159-  'Some  people  that  have  been 
travellers  in  this  country,  exclaim,  "  hoiv  many  beggars  there  are  in 
France  f"  There  are,  to  be  sure,  a  good  many  beggars  here ;  but,  I 
have  not  seen  more  of  them  in  the  country  parts  ci  France,  than  I 
tih6uld  have  seen  in  £njgland  had  I  b^en  travelling  in  England  along 
the  same  distance  of  high  road.  I  certainly  did  not  see  so  many 
beggars  m  Pctris  as  I  have  seen  in  London;  and,  there  is  this  im- 
portajit.  difference  between  the  individual  appearance  of  the'  beggars 
Jtt  France,  and  that  of  English  beggars :  a  very  large  portion  of 
6ur  beegars  are  persons  neither  agednor  infirm,  while,  in  France* 
there  is  scarcely  any  object  of  this  description  that  is  not  old^^ 
6r,  in  some  way,  incapable  of  earning  a  living.  The  greater  part  of 
the  beggars  in  England  beg  because  they  caiinot  get  emplo3rment :  and 
Ae  be^ars  in  France  beg  because  they  are  not  fit  to  be  employed.  It 
is  the  state  of  society  in  England  which  causes  the  beggar,  while,  in 
France,  it  is  his  inability  to  render  society  any  service  which  causes  him 
to  b6g.  I  do  not  mean  :to  say,  that  there  are  no  objects  of  charity  in 
France  except  those  who  are  bodily  infurm ;  for,  there  must,  in  all 
dountries,  be  some  persons,  who,  although  capable  of  exertion,  have, 
Crwing  to  peculiar  circumstances,  no  means  of  existence  at  their  c«m« 
mancL  There  are,  of  course,  some  persons  of  this  description  in  France ; 
but,  the  sturdy  beggar  is  not  common  in  this  country.' 

This  IS  a  gratifying  statement,  although  we  do  not  go  sq  far  as  to 
admit  with  Mr.  Cobbett  that  the  French  labourer  ^^  has  every  thing 
that  a  labourer  ought  to  have",  or  to  attribute  his  comparative  prosperity 
to  precisehr  the  same  causes. 

Mr.  C.  has  taken  a  very  rational  view  of  many  of  those  differences 
between  French  and  EilgHsh  manners,  which  some  prejudiced  persons 
of  our  own  country  are  constantjly  crying  up  as  defects  of  moral 
character.     Our  traveller's  language  is  far  more  just  and  accurate  :— 

*  The  honesty  of  the  French  in  all  their  dealings ;  their  punctuality 
in  paying  their  debts ;  their  great  dislike  to  be  in  debt :  these  are 
acknowledged  by  all  who  know  them,  and  who  are  just :  and  these 
inake  up  for  many  and  many  little  faults.' 

The  book  abounds  with  passages  well-calculated  to  dlsdp^te  the 
absurd  national  dislikes  and  jealousies,  which  the  auiister  interest  of 
governments  has  so  long  endeavoured  to  perpetuate,  between  two 
countries,  whose  real  advantage  would  be  found  in  an  interchange  of 
each  other's  habits  and  opinions,  as  well  as  of  cotton  and  claret. 

WeMlOIII^^ffof^AxMf6rsuaothe^extt^  it  is  written  at  Calais 
on  the  autbor^g  z^tam  from  his  tour. 
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'  Mere  I  am  a^in>  with  the  white  cliffs  of  England  once  more  in  my 
sights  after  having  heen  seven  weeks  and  two  days  in  France^  ana 
having  travelled  over  much  about  eisht  hundred  EngUsh  miles.  Let  me, 
then^  look  at  my  purse,  and  count  tne  cost  of  this  most  agreeable  and 
instructive  ride.  From  my  landing  at  this  place,  on  the  9tn  of  October^ 
to  my  entry  into  it  again  this  day,  my  whole  expenditure  has  been 
£16  10*.  di^'  or  396  francs,  18j  sous;  or,  six  shillings  and  seven* 
pence  a^day  for  me  and  my  horse ;  including,  however,  nearly  a  pound 
sterling  on  account  of  my  horse's  cutting  of  his  foot.  I  have  not  tried 
to  he  saving.  I  have  lived  very  well ;  always  put  up  at  the  best  innt ; 
eaten  and  drank  as  others  did ;  have  been  rather  liberal  than  otherwise 
to  servants :  and  have  a  horse  full  as  fat  as  when  I  landed  him.  These 
expenses,  per  day,  for  myself  and  horse,  are  not  much  more  than  the 
amount  of  the  day's  wages  of  a  labourer  at  New  York.  When  we  look 
at  these  expenses,  we  cannot  wonder  that  so  many  Enriish  people  are 
now  in  France ;  indeed,  the  wonder  is,  that  thousands  more  are  not 
here.* 


7 — Rosaline  de  Fere.    2  Vols.    Treutel  and  fFurz,    1824. 

This  book  comes  some  quarter  of  a  century  too  late.  It  belongs  to  a 
elass  of  works  which  can  never  obtain  popularity  but  under  fi^vour  of 
eiroumstances  of  rare  occurrence,  which  prepare  a  public  of  partitans, 
or  in  the  hands  of  transcendent  talent,  which  is  able  to  subdue  popular 
antipathy.  In  a  word,  it  is  a  metaphysical  or  philosophical  novel,  com- 
posed for  the  sake  of  introducing  certain  doctrines  which  nobody  here 
cares  or  knows  anything  about.  It  is  written  like  Clarissa  and  the  new 
Helolse,  in  letters,  and  like  them,  has  barely  incident  enousfa  to  throw 
tile  characters  into  the  situations  requisite  for  the  display  of  their  pectt« 
Kar  qualities.  The  heroine,  Rosaline,  aged  twenty,  addresses  her  Italiia 
friend  Clorinda  on  her  arrival  in  En^nd,  and  lectures  her  as  a  finuds 
Mentor  on  the  incidents  of  both  their  Uves— Clorinda  is  persecuted  by 
the  addresses  of  a  servile  suitor,  but  fixes  her  affections  on  one  of  the 
victims  of  Austrian  despotism  in  Italy  :  her  lover  flies,  and  is  heard  of  no 
more,  but  is  supposed  to  be  entrapped  by  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Holy  Alliance,  and  Clorinda  loses  her  senses.  In  the  mean  while,  Rosa- 
Hne  attaches  herself  to  an  Irish  patriot,  a  sort  of  spiritualized  or  ennobled 
Captain  Rock,  a  genuine  Milesian.  He  proceeds  to  France  where  he 
meets  with  the  friend  of  his  mistress  in  a  state  of  convalescence ;  is 
innocently  involved  in  a  duel  in  protecting  her ;  and  mortally  wounded— 
at  least  the  wound  becomes  mortal,  for  Clorinda  in  a  fit  erf  jealousy 
having  written  him  an  angry  epistle,  he  tears  open  his  wound,  and 
dies ;  and  at  the  receipt  of  uus  news,  Clorinda  dies  too— not,  however, 
without  recording  the  chief  dogmata  of  her  creed  at  the  moment  of 
her  departure. 

And  after  all,  what  is  this  creed  then  ?  We  would  much  rather  let  our 
author  speak  for  himself,  than  pretend  to  give  any  summary  of  his 
doctrines.  In  a  note  we  read,  *'  Our  heroine  having  been  the  pupil  of 
Pietro  Perruvino,  a  mathematician,  who  was  probably  a  Spinosist, 
iinmediately  establishes  a  mixed  system  of  realism  toA  idealistt^  wliidt 
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without  goine  so  far  as  Kant^  is  at  once  simple  and  easy  of  comprehf  n- 
sion,  and  which  any  young  person  of  talent  could  acquire." 

And  there  is  at  least  as  much  of  the  Kantian  speculation^  as  consists 
in  the  refutation  of  the  theory  of  Locke  concerning  the  origin  of  ideas, 
though  the  author  ventures  on  the  use  of  a  terminology^  altogether 
exploded  hy  the  philosopher  of  Kbnigsherg. 

But  on  this  foundation  is  raised  a  sentimental  theory^  full  of  mystical 
passion^  which  forms  even  a  ludicrous  contrast  to  all  that  was  character- 
istic of  the  author  of  the  critical  philosophy.  Rosaline  is  in  religion  a 
Quietist:  and  a  superstitious  believer  in  fatalism.  She  thus  endoc-i 
trmates  her  friend  when  on  the  brink  of  insanity  : 

'  Let  this  notion  of  the  irrevocable^  absolute^  irremediable^  and  un- 
avoidable decree  of  fate  instil  itself  into  every  particle  of  your  soul^  and 
strike  every  nerve  of  your  frame,  "  What  will  be  shall  be :"  Engrave 
these  words  on  your  heart.  Fix  your  mind  on  certainty — ^the  eternal 
series  of  successive  causes  bears  down  upon  all  human  events.  Calm  the 
phrenzy  of  your  maddened  brain :  but  still  indulge  in  the  soft  melan- 
choly of  a  wounded  heart.' 

There  was  at  least  good  faith  in  this  counsel,  for  she  preached 
no  other  doctrine  to  herself  than  to  her  friend ;  for  under  her  own 
intense  affliction,  her  philosophy  did  not  abandon  her.  Though  her 
death  was  more  decidedly  a  case  of  broken  heart  than  any  we  are 
acquainted  with-— ushered  in,  too,  by  a  highly-impassioned  scene,  yet  at, 
the  very  last  *  calling  forth  the  rich  mellifluous  accents  of  her  silver-toned 
voice,  as  if  to  do  its  last  duty,  as  the  echo  of  her  sublime  ideas^  without 
one  twinkling  in  her  steady  eye,  or  a  quiver  in  a  single  tone  of  her 
voice— she  spoke  thus— 

'  Death,  according  to  my  doctrine,  is  the  passage  of  our  being  from  a 
state  of  mixed  realism  and  idealism  into  a  state  of  pure  idealism— a  pro- 
blem which  I  am  shortly  about  to  solve.  God  and  the  soul  are  incapable 
of  demonstration,  but  both  are  capable  of  being  felt,  which  is  more  power- 
ful than  demonstration.  Immortality,  such  as  I  feel  it,  is  pure  sentiment. 
The  moment  you  desire  to  prove  or  demonstrate  it,  the  whole  fabric  of 
your  reasoning  falls  to  the  ground,  for  you  then  confound  essences  out 
of  time  and  space,  with  things  in  time  and  space;  ....  Our  soul  is 
never  in  time  or  space,  hence  it  is  immortal.  Now  can  that  absolute 
substance  which  has  no  property  that  can  confine  it,  be  mortal  ?"  And 
having  thus  spoken,  for  five  pages  and  a  half,  she  drank,  bowed  her 
head  and  dieSl.*  *  Thus  (concludes  our  author)  feH  Rosaline  de  Vere, 
a  peerless  maid»  Who,  now,  can  repine  at  cruel  Fate  ?*  As  Dryden 
says  after  Lucretius, 

Remember,  Ancus,  great  and  good  must  die 
And  you,  do  you  bewail  mortality  ? 

However  unable  our  readers  may  be  to  follow  the  dying  philosopher  into 
these  heights  of  speculation,  some  of  them  will  cordially  sympathise 
in  her  practical  notions.  Our  author  is  a  proof  that  there  is  at  least  no 
necessary  connection  between  a  mystical,  dreaming  philosophy  or. 
superstition,  and  acquiescence  in  the  mass  of  evil,  which  under  the 
established  systems  of  government  and  religion,  is  allowed  to  flourish 
and  increase*    The  book  is  written  iu  a  tone  of  well-susfauied.  indigr 
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nation  against  the  tyrants  and  oppressors  of  mankind.  Sir  R.  'Lacy's 
patriotic  efiusions^  full  of  invocations  to  the  nymphs  of  Erin,  the  maids 
of  Erin,  and  the  sons  of  Erin,  have  hardly  been  exceeded  by  any  of  the 
parliamentary  or  forensic  eloquence  of  that  nation  of  orators. 

A  bitter  and  scornful  tirade  against  French  literature,  a  violent  attack 
aimed  apparently  against  the  orator  of  Hatton-Garden :  and  the  bold 
declaration  '  I  write  to  you  upon  the  most  famous  day  in  the  Annals 
of  English  liberty — ^the  beacon  day  when  it  blazed  forth  to  the  utter* 
most  parts  of  the  earth' — that  day  being  January  30th,-^«ll  manifest  a 
determination  not  to  court  favour,  by  sparing  either  the  prejudices  or 
impassioned  opinions  of  general  readers. 


8. — j4  Midsummer  Dav's  Dream  ;  a  Poem,  by  Edwin  Atherstone, 

f^.  Bvo.    Baldwin  &  Co. 

That  a  poem  may  be  something  more  thaii  tolerable,  and  yet  not 
soar  beyond  the  bounds  of  mediocrity,  is  a  truth,  in  spite  of  the  authority 
of  Horace,  which  the  writer  of  *  A  Midsummer  Day's  Dream'  is  capable 
of  proving  whenever  he  pleases ;  and  if  he  has  failed  to  prove  it  in  the 
present  instance,  it  is  because  he  has  chosen  a  subject  which  nothing 
could  render  more  than  tolerable. 

The  work  before  us  consists  of  an  Introduction,  which  is  most  pleas- 
ingly and  in  many  instances  elegantly  and  poetically  written,  describing 
the  various  circumstances  and  sentiments  which  immediately  preceded 
the  **  Dream"  (which  is  the  main  subject  of  the  volume),  and  which 
circumstances  and  sentiments  may  be  supposed  to  have  in  a  great  measure 
caused  it. — Accordingly,  we  proceed  to  the  Dream  itself,  with  an  ex- 
pectation that  it  will,  at  any  rate,  in  some  way  or  other  concern  itself 
with  our  actual  nature — that  it  will  at  least  blend  itself  with  the  thoughts 
and  feelings,  the  hopes  and  fears,  of  that  ''  human  heart  by  which  we 
live."  But  we  have  not  perused  half  a  dozen  pages  before  we  find  that 
the  Dreamer,  in  ''  shuffling  off  this  mortal  coil,"  has  taken  a  long  fare- 
well of  all  mortal  interests,  and  is  gone  careering  away,  under  the 
guidance  of  an  angelic  stranger,  among  "  unimaginable"  glories,  and 
*' inconceivable"  grandeurs,  and  "ineffable"  splendors;  with  which,  by 
reason  of  the  very  applicability  of  the  epithets  which  he  unconsciously 
assigns  to  them,  we  have  no  concern  or  sympathy  whatever.  This,  in 
a  word,  is  the  crying  defect  of  the  poem  before  us ;  and  a  defect  which 
no  poetical  powers  retaining  the  subject,  could  have  remedied. — In 
regard  to  the  execution  of  this  defective  plan,  we  are  able  to  speak  much 
more  favourably.  We  conceive  that,  altho'  the  powers  which  that  exe- 
cution evince  do  not  reach  beyond  a  certain  graceful  mediocrity,  they 
exist  in  very  considerable  quantity  (if  we  may  so  express  it,  in  distinc- 
tion from  intensity),  and  might  have  been  employed,  even  on  a  subject 
very  similar  to  the  one  in  question,  to  very  valuable  effect.  What  the 
writer  does  imagine  he  imagines  vividly,  and  describes  clearly  and  for- 
cibly ;  and  if  he  would  but  take  to  imagining  and  describing  imaginable 
and  describable  things,  he  would  give  us  poetry  of  a  very  agreeable  cha- 
racter, and  of  no  contemptible  order ;  and  he  would  express  it  in  Ian-* 
guage  possesnng  considerable  viuriety,  and,  occasionally,  consideeRble 
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vigouir.  'Woruxe  justified  in  pronouncdng  this  opiniop>  even  from  th^ 
ilitsroduction  alone  of  this  poem— which  includes  many  very  pleadng  and 
poeti^  descriptions  of  external  nature,  as  it  is  modined  by  the 
medium  of  hum^  associations  through  which  it  is  seen.  But  the  mo* 
nient  the  writer  takes  his  dight^  from  the  green  earth  on  which  we  are 
I^^ppy  to  stand  side  by  side  with  him^  into  the  realms  of  illimitable  space^ 
we  gradually  lose  sisht  of  him>  and  ihb  sounds  of  his  vqdce  come  to  ui 
ijkQxo  and  more  fainuy:,*-<^till  presently  we  miss  him  altogether^  and  are 
x^t  sorry  for  it. 

To  shew  that  we  have'not  miscalculated  in  our  estimate  of  this  writer's 
powers^  when  he  applies  them  to  real  objects^  we  shall  give  one  or  twQ 
extracts  from  the  introductory  part  of  his  poem.  The  following  is  a 
description  of  sun-rise^  as  seen  from  the  summit  of  a  cliff: 

■  "  A  tender  mist 

Was  round  th'  horizon,  and  along  the  vales ; 

But  the  hill-tops  stood  in  a  crystal  air ; 

The  cope  of  heaven  was  clear,  and  deeply  blue. 

And  not  a  cloud  was  visible  towards  the  east. 

An  atmosphere  of  golden  light,  that  grew 

Momently  brighter,  and  intensely  bright, 

Proclaim'd  the  approaching  sun.     Now-^now  he  comes ! 

A  dazzling  point  emerges  from  the  sea ; 

It  spreads ; — -it  rises  :*-now  it  seems  a  dome 

Of  burning  gold : — ^higher  and  rounder  now 

It  mounts — ^it  swells :  now  like  a  huge  bdloon 

Of  light  and  fire,  it  rests  upon  the  rim 

Of  waters ;  lingers  there  a  moment ;  then— Hwars  up.— 

Exulting  I  stretched  forth  my  arms. 
And  hailed  the  king  of  summer,  every  hill 
Put  on  a  face  of  gladness ;  every  tree 
Shook  his  green  leaves  in  joy :  the  meadows  laughed ; 
The  deep  glen,  where  it  caught  the  amber  beams. 
Began  to  draw  its  misty  veil  aside. 
And  smile  and  glisten  through  its  pearly  tears. 
The  birds  struck  up  their  chorus ;  the  young  lambs 
Scour'd  over  hill  and  meadow ; — all  that  lived 
Looked  like  a  new  creation,  over-fill'd 
With  health  and  joy :  nay,  even  the  inanimate  earth 
Seemed  coming  into  life. 

.  But  glorious  far 
Beyond  all  else,  the  mighty  god  of  light 
Mounting  the  crystal  firmament :  no  eye 
May  look  upon  his  overwhelming  pomp  : 
Power  and  majesty  attend  his  steps ; 
Ocean  and  earth  adoring  gaze  on  him : — 
In  lone  magnificence  he  takes  his  way 
Through  the  bright  solitude  of  heaven."  P.  7.  8. 

We  wiU  do  Mr.  Atherstone  the  justice  to  make  another  ^tp^  whii^ . 
Dfitt  ^Ifer  perhaps  %hm  our  criticison^  shew  the  ex|c9it  ^  ^  liotkM 
powers^  and  the  description  of  interest  which  his  work  is  calculaied  to 
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Lcite.  This  description  of  the  efieets  of  a  comet  coining  in  eontact 
ith  the  earth — a  striking  subject,  though  not  a  new  ooe^  and  not, 
irhaps,  treated  here  without  a  constant  reference  to  a  prior  poem,-  will 
ve  the  reader  a  good  idea  both  of  the  excellencies  and  defects  of  this 
>lunie — 

*  Then  suddenly  there  came  a  fiery  star. 

Wandering  from  out  its  orbit,  masterleas. 

The  dwellers  of  the  earth,— they  were  a  race 

Mightier  than  yours, — ^look'd  nightly  on  the  sky. 

And  their  thoughts  were  troubled :  night  by  night  tHe  star    ' 

Grew  brighter,  larger ; — waving  flames  ahot  etit 

That  made  the  sky  appear  to  shake  and  quiver. 

Night  after  night  it  grew ;  the  stars  were  queneh'd 

Before  its  burning  presence ;— the  moon  took 

A  paler — and  a  paler  hue; — ^men  climbed 

Upon  the  mountains  every  eve  to  watch 

How  it  arose ;  and  sat  upon  the  ground 

All  night  to  gaze  upon  it.     The  day  then 

Became  the  time  for  sleeping ;  and  they  woke 

From  feverifh  rest  at  evening  to  look  out 

For  the  terrific  visitor.     Night  by  night 

It  swell'd  and.brighten'd  :---all  the  firtnament 

Was  kindled  when  it  came.     The  waning  moon 

Had  died  away  ;  and  when  she  should  have  come 

Again  into  the  sky  men  found  her  not. 

Still,  still  the  heaven-fire  grew  ! — there  was  no  night 

But  to  the  day  succeeded  a  new  day 

Of  strange  and  terrible  splendor.     Darkness  then 

Became  a  luxury ;  and  men  would  go 

To  caves  and  subterranean  depths  to  cool 

Their  hot  and  dazzled  eyes.     The  beasts  of  tba  fidd 

Were  restless  and  uneasy,  knowing  not 

Their  hour  for  slumber :  they  went  up  and  down 

Distractedly ;  and,  as  they  fed,  would  stop. 

And  trembly  and  loC^  round,  as  if  they  fear'd 

A  lurking -enemy.     The  things  of  prey,— 

Monsters,  that  earth  now  knows  not, — came  abroad 
,    When  the  red-night  sun  had  gone  down ;  for  day 

With  its  mild  light  less  glar*d  Upon  their  eyes 

Than  that  fire-lbashing  firmam^nt.^   Yet, — yet 

With  every  coming  njght  the  terriUe  star 

Expanded  :  mei^  had  now  no  thou^t  but  that : 

All  occupations  were  laid  by  :: — ^the  earth 

Was  left  un tilled ; — die  voy^ers  on  the  deepi 

Forsook  their  ships,  and  got  upon  the  land 

To  wait  the  unknown  event.     O'er  all  the  world 

ynutterable  terror  reign'd.     Men  now 

3y  thousands,  and  by  tens  of  thousands,  met — 
- .  Wond'ring  and  prophesying.    Day  and  night 
•  ^AiHX  habitable  regioiia  sent  to  heaven 
.-  Waitings,  and  lamentations,  and  loud  praymi* 
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The  ethereal  shapes  that  peopled  earth,  as  now. 
Saw  with  astonishment,  but  not  mth  fear. 
This  strange  disorder ; — ^for  the  wreck  of  worlds 
Injures  not  them.     The  spirits  of  the  sun 
Look'd  wondering  down,  expecting  what  might  come ; 
For  right  tow  rds  earth  the  blazing  Terror  held 
Its  awful  course ;  and  all  the  abyss  of  space 
Resounded  to  the  roarings  of  its  fires. 

'  Yet  once  more 

«  *  *  *  •  *  *g 

It  rose  on  earthly  eyes.     One-fourth  the  heavens 
Was  cover'd  by  its  bulk.     Ere  it  had  reach'd 
Its  middle  course,  the  huge  ball  almost  fill'd 
The  sky's  circumference ;— and  anon  there  was 
No  sky ! — ^nought  but  that  terrible  world  of  fire 
Glaring, — and  roaring, — and  advancing  still ! 

'Men  saw  not  this: — ^th'  insufferable  heat 
Had  slain  all  things  that  lived.     The  grass  and  herbs 
First  died : — the  interminable  forests  next 
Burst  into  flames : — down  to  their  uttermost  deeps 
The  oceans  boil'd, — spurting  their  bubbling  waves,— 
Rocking  and  wallowing  higher  than  the  hills : — 
The  hills  themselves  at  last  grew  burning  red ; 
And  the  whole  earth  seem'd  as  it  would  melt  away. 

'  Intensest  expectation  now  held  all 
The  ethereal  natures  silent.     From  the  heights 
Of  space  they  look'd,  and  waited  for  the  shock; 
For  in  right  opposite  courses  the  two  orbs 
Rush'd  tow'rds  each  other,  as  two  enemies  haste 
To  meet  in  deadly  combat.     'Twas  a  sight 
Sublime,  yet  sad,  to  see  this  beautiful  earth,— 
Stript  of  aU  verdure,  empty  of  all  life,— 
Glowing  beneath  the  comet's  terrible  breath. 
Like  a  huge  coal  of  fire ! 

*  They  now  drew  nigh : 

Rapidly  rolling  on  they  came  ! They  struck  ! 

The  universe  felt  the  shock.     We  look'd  to  have  seen 
The  earth  shatter'd  to  dust,  or  borne  away 
By  that  tremendous  fire-star  ;  but  they  touch'd 
Obliquely, — and  glanced  off.     The  comet  soon 
Shot  swiftly  on  again : — the  weaker  earth, — 
Jarr'd  from  her  orbit, — stood  awhile, — turning 
Backward  upon  her  axis, — vibrating 
Down  to  her  very  centre ; — then  went  on 
Faltering, — swinging  heavily  to  and  fro 
Upon  her  alter'd  poles. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  urge  this  writer,  with  no  unfriendly  voice, 
to  be  content  with  the  real  glories  and  the  real  grandeur  that  hie  Eeems 
willing  as  well  as  able  to  see  every  where  about  him,  and  leave  Ae 
imaginary  (or  as  he  himself  calls  them  the  ^' umoiQipnaUe^}  ones  to 
dreamers  and  visionaries. 
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Art.  l.^-^Elements  of  Political  Economy,  By  James  Mill,  Esq.  Au-* 
thor  of  the  History  of  British  India.  London.  Baldwin,  Cradock 
and  Joy,  2nd  Edition.  1824.  pp. 

'T'HIS  is  a  work,  which  all  who  have  not  read  ought  to  read, 
■■•  and  which  all  who  have,  should  read  a^ain  and  again.  To 
those  who  have  studied  the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  and  to 
those  who  have  not,  it  presents  an  equal  fund  of  pleasure  and 
instruction. 

To  those  who'are  not  yet  acquainted  with  political  economy, 
it  affords  the  readiest  means  of  acquiring  a  species  of  knowledge, 
without  which  it  is  now  impossible  to  attain  reputation  in  public 
life,  and  which  it  will  soon  be  necessary  even  for  a  private  indi- 
vidual to  understand,  before  he  can  lay  claim  to  tne  character 
of  an  instructed  man.  In  this  work  they  will  find,  to  use  the 
author's  words,  "  a  school-book  of  political  economy."  They 
will  find  all  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  science  concisely 
and  clearly  stated,  with  the  demonstrations  anne^ced.  And  it 
they  read  it  as  they  would  read  Euclid,  and  not  as  they  would 
read  a  novel,  they  will  not  rise  from  the  perusal  without  havitij^ 
added  to  their  stock  of  knowledge  a  number  of  new  and  impor- 
tant truths,  such  as  they  have  rarely  had  it  in  their  power  to 
acquire  firom  a  single  volume. 

To  those,  again,  if  any  such  there  be,  who  have  studied  poli- 
tical economy,  but  have  not  read  Mr.  Mill's  Elements,  we  can 
3nly  say  that  we  envy  them  the  agreeable  surprise  which  they  will 
experience  on  seeing  into  how  small  a  compass  all  the  subjects 
really  belonging  to  the  science  have  been  compressed.  They 
niay  now,  lor  the  first  time,  have  a  clear  view  of  the  intimate 
^finexion  between  many  important  propositions,  never  before 
mtin  juxtk-position,  and  may  observe  the  effects  of  a  masterly 
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and  logical  arrangement,  in  deriving  naturally  from  one  another 
conclusions  which  have  occupied  the  time,  and  exhausted  the 
ingenuity,  of  so  many  writers. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  do  justice  to  Mr.  Mill's  work, 
without  taking  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  science  pre- 
vious to  its  appearance.  We  shall  not  have  occasion  to  detain 
our  readers  longaipon  this  subject,  for,  a  few  years  ago,  political 
economy  was  not  known  as  a  science.  Adam  Smith  was  pro- 
bably the  first  who  thought  of  embracing  in  one  view  all  the 
topics  which  are  within  the  province  of  the  economist.  Before 
his  time,  it  is  true,  many  of  them  had  been  separately  and 
incidentally  handled  by  others :  to  him,  however,  we  are  in- 
debted, not  only  for  the  discovery  and  developement  of  many 
important  principles,  but  for  the  first  tolerable  attempt  to  shew 
tljeii  mutual  relati^  and  dependance.  When  the  "  Inquiry 
into  the.  Nature  j^ndiD^uses  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations"  was  given 
to  the  world,  the  foundation  of  the  science  of  Political  Economy 
waslaici*^  -  . 

But  although  A^dih  Smith's  work  shed  a  new  li^ht  among 
mankind,  much  was  left  to  be  done  by  those  who  might'  follow 
in  his  track.  Like  all  other  discoverers,  like  Bacon,  Locke, 
arid  Newton,  he  did  not  attain  perfection,  but  he  pointed  out 
the  road.  Adam  Smi^h  has  the  merit  of  having  been  the  first 
to  shew,  that  every  man  is  the  best  guardian  of  his  own  inte- 
rest, and  that,  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  the  public  interest 
and  that  of  every  individual  are  the  same;    that  security  to 

i)roperty  is  the  only  pirotection  required  at  the  hands  of  the 
egislator ;  and  that  any  attempt  on  his  part  to  prescribe  the 
channels  in  which  labour  ai/d  capital  shall  flow,  or  any  precau- 
tions to  prevent  a  nian  from  ruining  himself,  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  injurious.  His  work,  however,  is  not  without  defects.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  greatly  deficient  in  method  and  arrangement. 
The  reacler  is  sometimes  led  from  a  most  instructive  investiga- 
tion of  general  principles  into  a  discussion  of  minute  and  unin- 
teresting details,  quite  unworthy  of  admission  into  such  a  work. 
The  opinions,  too,  are  often  crude,  and  hastily  adopted ;  and 
the  reasonings  sometimes  exhibit  a  degree  of  looseness  which, 
although  not  at  all  surprising  considering  the  period  at  which  he 
lived,  was  hardly  to  be  expected  from  so  profound  a  writer. 
His  work,  accordingly,  has  aftbrded  many  a  handle  to  those  who, 
either  from  interest  or  from  indolence,  are  watchful  to  seize 
every  plausible  opportunity  of  impugning  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  science. 

The  second  founder  of  political  economy  was  the  late  Mr. 
Ricatdo.   The  appearance  of  his  essay  ''On  the  Principles  of  Po- 
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litical  Economy  and  Taxation  "  was  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  the 
science.  With  all  his  merits,  Adam  Smith  had  left  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  vague  and  unsettled.  He  had  left  unexplained  the 
true  theories  of  rent,  profits,  wages,  exchangeable  value,  and 
foreign  trade.  Till  these  most  important  subjects  were  fully  ex- 
plained, political  economy  could  scarcely  be  said  to  be  a  science. 
As  Mr,  Kicardo''s  work,  however,  partakes  somewhat  of  the 
nature  of  a  running  comment  upon  the  writings  of  preceding 
authors,  and  does  not  afford  a  clear  and  well-arranged  view  of 
the  science,  his  differences  with  Adam  Smith  and  others  have 
been  eagerly  caught  at  by  the  small  wits  of  the  day,  as  certain 
signs  that  political  economy  admits  of  no  indubitable  conclu- 
sions, that  they  who  study  it  may  with  justice  be  classed 
'with  the  alchymists  and  astrologers  of  old,  and  that  their 
visionary  and  ill-digested  projects  are  undeserving  of  public 
attention.' 

Leaving  so  absurd  and  shallow  an  inference  to  the  fate  which 
it  deserves,  we  think  it  will  be  readily  acknowledged,  that 
until  some  attempt  was  made  to  systematize,  and  arrange  the 
science,  there  could  not  fail  to  be  a  great  real,  and  a  still  greater 
apparent,  diversity  of  opinions:  numerous  and  conflicting 
theories  could  not  fail  to  be  current ;  important  and  unimportant 
subjects  could  not  be  sufficiently  distinguished;  and  hun- 
dreds of  volumes  would  contain  no  more  truths  than  might 
easily  be  compressed  into  one  or  two. 

All  complaints,  however,  of  this  kind  may  now  cease ;  for 
the  work  which  we  have  before  us  contains  the  Elements  of 
Political  Economy.  It  is  a  text  book  to  which  all  may  refer, 
as  well  those  wno  are  friendly  as  those  who  are  hostile  to  the 
science.  Every  body,  henceforward,  who  denies  the  truth  of  any 
of  the  principles,  is  bound  to  refute  the  proposition  as  stated  in 
this  work;  and  although  there  are  a  few  of  those  principles 
which  may  still  be  open  to  controversy,  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  bear  in  mind  that,  even  if  these  were  never  to  be 
substantiated,  the  more  useful  and  practical  propositions  would 
remain  unshaken.  Upon  these  we  may  safely  say  that  there  is 
now  no  difference  of  opinion,  among  those,  at  least,  whose 
opinions  are  worth  regarding.  Mr.  Mill,  in  the  preface  to  his 
first  edition,  says, 

'  My  object  has  beeli,  to  compose  a  school-book  of  political  economy; 
to  detach  the  essential  principles  of  the  science  from  all  extraneous  topics, 
to  state  the  propositions  clearly,  and  in  their  logical  order,  and  to  subjoin 
its  demonstration  to  each.*     '  I  profess  to  have  made  no  discovery.* 

Not  to  consume  time  in  disputing  whether  Mr.  Mill  is  nt)t 

u2 
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entitled  to  rank  among  discoverers  in  the  science,  we  shall  con- 
tent ourselves  with  quoting  an  extract  from  his  article  *'  Edu- 
cation," in  the  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britahnica. 
*'  Though  he  (Condillac)  professed  rather  to  deliver  the  opinions 
of  others  than  to  aim  at  invention,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he 
left  the  science  in  a  much  better  state  than  he  found  it ;  and 
this  is  equivalent  to  discovery  ,'* 

.To  those  who  have  read  tne  former  edition  of  this  work,  but 
are  not  yet  acquainted  with  the  present,  it  will  be  satisfactory 
to  learn,  that  many .  additions  and  improvements  have  been 
made  by  the  author,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  controverted 
points.  Among  these  will  be  found  a  new  and  able  refutation 
of  the  most  common  objection  against  the  true  theory  of  value. 
Some  further  illustrations  of  the  principle,  that  consumption  is 
co-extensive  with  production,  have  made,  if  possible,  the  refu- 
tation of  the  fallacy  of  the  universal  glut  still  more  complete 
than  it  was  in  the  former  edition.  And  the  author,  having  seen 
reason  to  modify  his  former  opinion  concerning  the  effect  of  a 
tax  on  wages,  has  supported  his  new  view  of  this  subject  by 
arguments  which  to  us  appear  unanswerable. 

Any  attempt  to  compress  into  a  few  pages  an  abstract  of  a 
work,  the  object  of  which  is,  to  present  the  elements  of  a  science 
in4heir  most  condensed  form,  would  obviously  be  vain.  Our 
remaining  space,  therefore,  cannot  be  more  usefully  occupied 
than  by  a  few  general  considerations  on  the  importance  Of  the 
science  itself;  on  the  prejudices  which  it  is  calculated  to  correct, 
the  dissentions  and  quarrels  which  it  has  a  tendency  to  re- 
move from  among  mankind,  and  on  the  frivolousness  and  ab- 
sifrdity  of  the  objections  which  are  occasionally  raised  against 
it. 

To  silence  all  objections  against  the  science,  no  more  ought 
to  be  necessary  than  to  state  what  it  is.  'Political  Economy  is 
the  science  which  teaches  the  laws,  which  regulate  the  pro- 
duction, distribution,  and  consumption  of  wealth.  What  is  the 
end  of  all  the  sciences  ?     Happiness.     And  what  is  the  end  or 

Solitical  economy?  Wealth,  as  an  instrument  of  happiness. 
Tow  if  wealth  is  a  thing  to  be  desired,  which  few  we  suppose 
will  be  found  to  deny,  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  useful  to 
know  in  what  way  the  greatest  quantity  of  it  is  to  be  obtained. 
But  this  is  precisely  the  study  of  the  political  economist.  Hi» 
object  is,  to  discover  the  means  by  which  the  production  of  ne^ 
cessaries,  conveniences  and  comtorts  maybe  most  effectually 
encouraged,  and  the  manner  in  which,  when  obtained,  they  may 
be  distributed  so  as  to  be  a  source  of  the  greatest  quantity  of 
happiness  to  mankind  at  ^f^^*    But  the, importance  of  this,  the 
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object  of  political  economy,  is  the  very  reason  why  it  has  so  many 

'  enemies;  because  that  state  of  things  which  is  most  conducive 

to  the  happiness  of  mankind  at  large,  is  not  always  the  moist 

favourable  to    the   interests   of  the   powerful   classes.     If  we 

•  look  back  to  the  history  of  abuses  and  reforms,  we  are  con- 
.  tinually  reminded  of  the  saying  of  the  philosopher,  that  when 
'  reason  is  against  a  man,  a  man  will  be  against  reason.     This 

•  great  truth  has  not  been  less  strikingly  exemplified  in  political 
economy  than  in  any  other  of  the  sciences. 

When  particular  classes  have  long  been  accustomed  to  profit 
at  the  expense  of  the  community,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  are 
'  enemies  to  that  science  which  demonstrates  the  mischievoustiegs 
.  of  their  most  valued  privileges  :  and  it  is  no  wonder  that,  when 
the '  argument  is  against  them,  they  should  endeavour  to  sup- 
port themselves  to  me  best  of  their  ability  by  other  means. 

If  armed  with  power,  they  employ  persecution.  Persecution 
always  ^SovA^  prima-facie  evidence  of  a  bad  cause.  Could  the 
doctrines  of  Galileo  have  been  refuted,  he  would  have  remained 
undisturbed  by  the  Inquisition.  Could  the  priests  in  Spam 
adduce  satisfactory  evidence  in  support  of  the  real  presence, 
they  would  have  no  occasion  to  uphold  that  do^ma  by  the 
secular  arm.  But  what  is  true  of  persecution  in  its  most  ag- 
gravated form,  is  no  less  true  of  that  mitigated  kind  of  perse- 
cution to  which  they  who  are  interested  in  perpetuating  igno- 
rance, but  who  have  not  the  power  of  the  faggot,  are  compelled 
to  have  recourse. 

There  are  manv  in  this  country  who  are  invested  with  rights, 
the  enjoyment  or  which  is  incompatible  with  what  is  due  to 
the  rest  of  the  community.  For  the  defence  of  these  rights, 
their  expedients  are  clamor  and  ridicule.  Clamor  to  frighten, 
and,  if  possible,  to  overawe  the  legislature ;  ridicule,  to  repel 
from  sound  principles  those  who  cannot  bear  to  be  laughed  at. 
The  ignorant  and  idle,  unwilling  to  allow  any  merit  to  others 
which  reflects  shame  upon  themselves,  join  in  the  cry.  In  this 
manner  the  greatest  names  of  the  age  are  held  up  to  hatred 
or  to  derision,  whenever  their  discoveries  happen  to  strike  at 
the  prejudices,  or  to  endanger  the  mischievous  privileges,  of  aay 
of  tne  mfluential.  classes  of  society. 

It  is  not  individuals  directly  interested,  alone,  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  view  the  continuance  and  extension  of  bad  laws  with 
complacency,  or  the  abrogation  of  them  with  dread  and  aversion. 
Not  only  does  the  landlord  deem  the  corn-laws  essential  to  nation- 
al prosperity,  but  through  his  influence  the  farmers  and  agricultural 
tradesmen,  to  whom  these  laws  are  as  injurious  as  to  any  other 

p}?M39  in  the  community,  ^x^  l^d  to  think  with  him,  an4  tQ 
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believe,  that  any  alteration  in  them  must  inevitably  occasion  their 
Tuin.  That  a  great  landlord  who  has  one  son  employed  in  the 
colonial  department,  another  in  the  army,  and  another  in  the 
navy,  should  believe  that  the  agricultural,  colonial,  military,  and 
naval  systems  are  the  envy  of  surrounding  nations,  and  the 
admiration  of  the  world,  is  most  certainly  no  matter  of  sur- 
prise: but  the  mischief  is,  that  their  connections  and  depen- 
dents cordially  join  in  the  opinion.  To  be  right,  they  think,  they 
have  only  to  share  the  sentiments  of  their  pastors  and  masters, 
and  all  who  are  put  in  authority  over  them. 

Having  accounted  for  the  hostility  evinced  towards  political 
economist's,  by  an  explanation  of  the  misleading  interests  which 
actuate  their  opponents,  it  now  remains  for  us  to  notice  the  ob- 
jections to  the  science  itself.  Puerile  as  they  are,  some  of  them 
are  so  common  that  they  are  not,  perhaps,  unworthy  of  a  passing 
notice. 

By  some  it  is  objected,  that  political  economy  hardens  the 
heart ;  that  it  makes  men  indifferent  to  the  sufferings  of  man- 
kind.   AH  benevolent  individuals,  all  who  sympatnize  in  the 
wants  and  afflictions  of  their  fellow-creatures,  must  wish  to 
promote  institutions,  the  object  of  which  is,  to  remove  want, 
and  to  alleviate  affliction.     But  political  economy  leads  to  the 
belief,  that  many  of  these  institutions  are  iiseless  and  mischie- 
vous.    Political  economy,  therefore,  teaches  inhumanity;    for 
which  reason  they  who  wish  to  extend  its  influence  are  villains, 
and  ought  to  be  put  down.     Now,  is  this  reasoning  fair,  is  it  the 
reasoning  of  men  who  set  any  value  upon  truth  ?     The  question 
between    these  sagacious  objectors    and   political  economists 
may  be  stated  as  follows:   The  objectors  maintain  that  their 
plans  for  benefiting  the  poor  are  good :    Political  economists 
disagree  in  this  opinion,  and  think  that  the  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes  can  only  be  bettered  by  plans  of  a  diametrically 
opposite  nature.  To  fit  the  mind  for  forming  a  correct  j  udgment 
upon  the  merits  of  these  conflicting  opinions,  the  rational  course 
would  be,  to  weigh  maturely  the  evidence  by  which  each  of  the 
two  opinions  is  supported.     The  political  economist  brings  for- 
ward his  evidence :  his  opponent,  instead  of  refuting  it,  raises 
the  hue  and  cry  of   sentimental   antipathy.     We,    however, 
are  inclined  to  think  that,  between  two  parties  equally  anxious 
to  do  good,  they  who  before  they  act  examine  carefully  into 
the  evils  to  be  removed,  and  into  the  means  by  which  that  end 
can  be  most  easily  accomplished,  are  more  entitled  to  regard, 
than  they  who  without  care  and  without  judgment  endeavour 
to  remove  evils  with  the  causes  of  which  they  are  totally  un- 
itoquainted*    They  wbo  lure  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  an  e?Jl 
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must  necessarily  be  ignorant  of  its  cure.  The  late  famine  in 
Ireland,  and  the  subscription  raised  for  the  relief  of  the  stanring 
peasantry,  form  an  appropriate  illustration  of  the  different  views 
of  the  political  economist  and  his  opponent.  Both  agree  that 
the  Irish  were  perishing  by  starvation,  and  the  diseases  atten- 
dant upon  insufficient  and  unwholesome  diet;  both,  likewise, 
agree  that  abundance  of  food  is  an  adequate  remedy  for  those 
evils.  Benevolence,  without  political  economy,  says,  let  food  be 
sent.  The  political  economist  hesitates,  and  inquires  whether 
the  expense  which  he  is  called  upon  to  incur  would  not  be 
incurred  in  vain.  He  demands,  whether  these  evils  do  not  ori- 
ginate in  a  redundant  population,  and  asks.  Is  not  this  redun- 
dant population  the  natural  consequence  to  be  expected  from 
the  deplorable  ignorance  of  the  people?  Having  convinced 
himself  that  here,  in  reality,  lies  the  root  of  the  evil,  he  offers 
his  co-operation,  provided  the  funds  raised  are  to  be  applied 
towards  dispelling  this  ignorance.  If  the  funds  are  more  than 
sufficient  for  this  purpose,  he  then  can  have  no  objection  to 
their  being  applied  as  a  palliative  for  the  immediate  suffering, 
the  return  of  which  has  been  guarded  against.  But  he  knows 
that,  unless  measures  are  adopted  for  a  radical  reformation 
of  the  habits  of  the  people,  by  education,  and  by  a 
good  judicature  and  police,  all  other  interference  can  only  serve 
to  aggravate  their  suffering,  and  continue  it  from  generation  to 
generation,  by  blinding  the  people  to  the  nature  of  the  disorder 
and  to  the  sole  specific  by  which  it  can  be  cured.  If  this  mode 
of  reasoning  be  hard-hearted  and  cruel,  then  every  moralist, 
every  judge,  every  school-master,  every  man  who  inflicts  evil 
for  the  sake  of  future  good,  or  who  defers  an  immediate  and 
transitory  gratification,  for  the  sake  of  a  distant  and  durable 
one,  may,  with  at  least  as  much  reason,  be  convicted  of  inhu- 
manity. 

There  is  another  class  of  objectors,  who  say,  that  political 
economy  is  purely  theoretical,  and  that  what  is  very  good  in 
theory,  may  be  found  not  to  answer  in  practice.  Do  these  wise 
persons  know  what  it  is,  which,  under  the  name  of  theory, 
they  decry  ?  Theory  is  thought ;  to  theorize  is  to  think,  to 
reflect,  to  deliberate.  Nobody,  we  presume,  would  assert,  that 
reflection  or  thought,  previous  to  acting,  is  bad.  Now,  a  person 
may  think  in  two  ways ;  he  may  think  well,  or  he  may  thmk  ill. 
He  who  thinks  well,  theorizes  well,  and  if  he  acts  according  to 
his  theory,  it  follows  that  he  must  act  well.  He,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  thinks  ill,  theorizes  ill,  and  if  he  acts  according  to 
his  theory,  cannot  fail  to  act  ill.  We  may  safely  deduce  from 
this,  that  good^ practice  is  inseparable  from  good  theory;  and 
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if  so,  "  good  in  theory  and  bad  in  practice'^  is  nonsense.    A 
,  minister  of  finance  doubles  a  tax,  and  calculates  upon  obtaih- 
ing  from  it  a  double  revenue.     He  is  deceived  in  hi«  expecta- 
:tions;  and  we  are  told,  that  although  his  theory  was  good,  it 
-  was  not  found  to  answer  in  practice.     Two  and  two  do  not  al- 
ways make  four  in  political  arithmetic.     Admirable!  the  rules 
of  arithmetic,  as  well  as  those  of  common  sense,  are  to  be  sus- 
panded)  because  a  financier  is  but  half  acquainted  with  the  one 
*.  and  the  otlier.     In  a  good  theory  no  possible  contingency  is 

•  overlooked,  remote  and  mediate  as  well  as  proximate  and  inun^ 
-diate  effects  are  (estimated.  As  no  human  being  can  act  with- 
►  out  some  degree  of  consideration,  when  we  say  that  a  man  acts 

thoughtlessly,  we  mean  that  he  acts  without  reflection  enough. 
.  When  theory,  therefore,  is  decried,  the  meaning  must  be,  that 
,  a  little  reflection  is  better  than  a  great  deal,  that  a  calcu- 
,  lation  founded  on  a  few  circumstances  is  more  likely  to  be 
t  correct  than  that  which  is  founded  on  all  .the  circumstances 
.of the  case. 
.     The  nextobjection  which  we  shall  notice,  is  really  a  home  thrust 

a,t  the  science.  The  former  ones  were  in  the  shape  of  reasons  against 
.  the  study  of  political  economy,  rather  than  of  attacks  directed 

•  against  the  science  itself;  but  the  present  is  nothing  less  th^ 
.  an  assertion,  that  there  is  no  certainty  whatever  in  the  science. 
i  The  process  of  ratiocination  by  which  this  assertion  is  supported, 

•  has,  at  least,  the  merit  of  conciseness.  Political  economists 
r  differ  among  themselves ;  and  if  they  disagree,  how  can  there  be 
,  any  certainty  for  the  pubUc  ?     Now,  really,  we  could  not  admit 

this  argument  to  have  the  smallest  weight,  if  the  differences 
among  political  economists  were  ten  times  greater  than^  they 
.  are :  since,  if  it  were  distinctly  proved  that  all  political  econo- 
.  mists  were  fools,  it  would  not  follow,  that  the  science  was  not 
true.     But  it  happens,   that,   with  the  exception  of  some  few 
trifling  and  insignificant  disputes,  the  only  contest  is  between 
the  new  school  and  the  old.   Now^^  in  every  science,  when  great 
.  discoveries  are  made,  it  is  some  time  before  they  are  generally 
understood  and  adopted ;  and  during  the  interval,  it  i^  impossi- 
ble that  in  any  science  there  should  not  appear  to  be  an  uncer- 
tainty and  a  conflict  of  opinions,  exactly  .similar  to  that  which 
now  prevails  in  political  economy.     When  the  great  Newton 
discovered  the  true  theory  of  the  universe,  philosophers  were 
long   at  variance,  some  believed  and  some  rejected  it :  after 
Harvey  had  published  his  opinions  upon  the  circulation  of  tke 
,  blood,  physicians  were  long  divided  between  circulation  and  no 
.circulation.     But  should  we  be  justified  in  maintaining,  because 
tbQ  learned  were  long  divided  between  the  old  egtabliished  doc- 
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trines^  and  the  discoveries  of  these  great  philosophers,  that  there 
is  no  certainty  in  medicine  or  in  astronomy  ? 

Another  reason  offered,  in  order  to  show  that  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty in  political  economy  is,  that  all  its  propositions  are  founded 
Bolely  upon  reasoning,  while,  in  the  physical  sciences,  every 
proposition  rests  upon  experiment,  and  comes  home  to  the  com- 
prehension of  all.  A  few  words  will  be  sufficient  to  convince 
any  unprejudiced  mind  that  this  is  a  vulgar  error ;  and  that 
the  conclusions  of  political  economy  are,  if  possible,  more  firmly 
-  established  than  any  in  the  whole  range  pi  natural  philosophy. 
The  natural  philosopher  pushes  on  his  experiments  in  the  dark. 
Profoundly  ignorant  of  what  curious  or  surprising  phenomenon 
he  may  chance  to  encounter,  he  hopes  for  success,  but  is  un- 
certain when  or  how  he  is  likely  to  secure  it.  He  is  continually 
in  danger  of  misinterpreting  his  experiments,  of  confounding 
inference  with  fact,  and  thus  allowing  his  belief  to  outstrip  his 
experience  :  an  occurrence  not  uncommon  among  natural  phi- 
,  losophers.  But  political  economy,  like  the  rest  of  the  moral 
sciences,  flows  with  unerring  certainty  from  the  great  principle, 
that  every  man  is  desirous  of  his  own  happiness :  a  proposition, 
we  suspect,  at  least  as  well  established  as  any  of  the  discoveries 
of  chemists  and  natural  philosophers. 

Having  considered,  of  the  objections  against  political  eco- 
nomy, all  which  deserve,  and  some,  perhaps,  which  do  not 
deserve,  consideration,  we  shall  now  give  some  examples  of  the 
benefits  which  it  has  produced>  and  of  the  still  greater  benefits 
which,  when  more  generally  understood,  it  may  be  expected  to 
produce,  to  mankind. 

For  the  sake  of  regularity  we  will  class  our  observations  ac- 
cording to  the  four  divisions  in  Mr.  Mill's  book :  Production, 
Distribution,  Interchange,  and  Consumption. 

Upon  the^first  of  these  but  little  need  be  said.  It  is  now 
pretty^  generally  acknowledged,  that  to  encourage  production 
,  the  legislator  can  do  no  more  than  guarantee  to  each  indivi- 
dual the  fruits  of  his  own  industry.  Should  he  attempt  more 
than  this,  should  he  give  to  any  one  something  more  than  the 
fruits  of  his  own  industry,  he  can  only  do  so  by  encroach- 
ing upon  the  property  of  others,  or,  in  other  words,  by  dis- 
couraging their  industry^  The  only  measure,  therefore,  calcu- 
lated to  stimulate  every  individual  to  add  to  the  national  wealth 
is,  by  securing  to  each,  a//  the  advantages  which  his  industry 
can  procure  him.  The  subjects  which  come  under  this  division 
were  fully  and  ably  treated  by  Adam  Smith.  Notwithstanding 
his  clear  expositions ;  corporation  privileges,  the  laws  of  appren- 
ticeship, and  similar  memorials  of  the  wisdom  of  our  venerable 
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ancestors,  are  still  allowed  to  subsist.  At  the  same  timeU 
must  be  admitted,  that  some  little  deference  has  been  paid  to- 
that  spirit  of  improvement  which  is  daily  spreading  around  us. 
Our  governors  are  not  extending  the  blessings  of  these  rega- 
lations  to  new  towns  and  to  new  branches  of  industry,  arid 
during  last  session,  so  great  is  the  spirit  of  innovation,  th^y 
ventured  to  introduce  sound  principles  among  the  Spitaliields 
weavers.  • 

It  is  in  the  second  division  that  the  improvements  of  the  ne^ 
school  of  political  economy  begin  to  manifest  themselves.  If  poli- 
tical economy  taught  nothing  more  than  the  laws  of  distribution, 
that  alone  would  entitle  it  to  rank  among  the  most  important 
of  the  sciences.  We  would  willingly  appeal  to  the  landlords 
themselves,  and  ask  them  whether  they  consider  it  desirable  Or 
not,  that  the  absurd  prejudices  existing  with  regard  to  rent,  or 
the  share  which  they  receive  of  the  produce  of  the  soil,  should  be 
removed.  It  was  formerly  thought  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
poverty  of  the  labouring  classes  was  attributable  to  the  land- 
lords, those  drones  who  lived  in  idleness  at  the  expense  of  the 
industrious.  Not  only  did  many  of  the  labourers  look  with  'a 
jealous  eye  upon  what  they  thought  the  depredations  of  the  ricli 
owners  of  the  soil,  but  their  sentiments  were  shared  by  mariy 
of  the  better  informed.  Nobody  enjoyed  a  higher  reputation 
as  a  living  author  than  Paley.  It  will  be  curious,  therefore, 
to  refer  to  what  he  thought  upon  the  subject.  ' 

"Among  men,"  says  he,  "  you  see  the  ninety-and-nine  toil- 
ing and  scraping  together  a  heap  of  superfluities  for  one  (and 
this  one,  too,  oftentimes  the  feeblest  and  worst  of  the  whole  set, 
a  child,  a  woman,  a  madman,  or  a  fool) ;  getting  nothing  for 
themselves  all  the  while,  but  a  little  of  the  coarsest  of  the  pro- 
vision which  their  own  industry  produces."*  This  appears  to 
him  *'  paradoxical  and  unnatural."  Had  he  understood  the 
theory  of  rent,  he  would  have  been  spared  his  paradox  and  his 
insult  upon  nature.  As  Mr.  Mill  observes,  rent  is  the  result 
of  an  accident ;  it  is  "  something  altogether  extraneous  to  what 
may  be  considered  as  the  return  to  the  productive  operatioifs 
of  capital  and  labour."  If,  instead  of  belonging  to  a  child,  ^ 
woman,  a  madman,  or  a  fool,  it  were  all  retained  by  government, 
or  distributed  among  the  labourers  themselves,  no  diminution 
of  toil  or  scraping  among  the  ninety-and-nine  would  ultimately 
take  place.  Surely,  then,  it  is  the  mterest  of  the  landlords  that 
it  should  be  generally  known,  that  the  rent  which  they  receive 
is  not  the  cause  of  misery  to  others. 

♦  Moral  and  Political  PhUowphy,  b.  3,  p.  1.  c.  1,  -" 
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Upon  the  subject  of  profits,  or  the  capitalist's  share  of  the 
joint  produce  of  capital  and  labour,  history  teems  with  ex- 
amples of  the  prejudices  which  have  existed.  The  laws  alone 
against  usury  speak  volumes.  The  true  theory  of  profits  shews, 
that  the  share  of  the  capitalist  depends  upon  tne  largeness  of  the 
returns  to  the  joint  operations  of  labour  arid  capital.  When 
the  returns  are  large  his  profits  are  large,  and  his  means  of 
saving  are  in  proportion.  But  every  addition  to  his  <iapital 
furnishes  fresh  employment  for  labourers.  Other  things,  there- 
fore, remaining  the  same,  the  rate  of  advancement  of  a  country 
in  wealth  and  population  is  determined  by  the  rate  of  profits. 
When  profits  are  high,  however,  the  rate  of  interest  must  be 
high  likewise)  because  what  the  borrower  is  willing  to  give  for 
the  use  of  a  certain  capital,  must  always  be  regulated  by  the 
profit  which  he  expects  to  derive  from  it.  A  maximum  of  in- 
terest fixed  by  law,  and  penalties  against  those  who  take  more 
than  that  maximum,  is  a  tacit  assertion  that  high  profits  are  an 
evil.  Whereas,  they  are  so  far  from  being  detrimental  to  the 
conamunity  that,  provided  no  undue  advantages  are  given  to 
particular  parties  by  the  law,  the  public  benefit  is  always  pro- 
portional to  the  profits  of  the  individual.  The  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons  last  session  upon  the  Usury  laws,  shows 
that  the  prejudices  upon  this  subject  are  now  retained  by  few 
besides  the  country  gentlemen.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  when 
the  game  laws  are  repealed,  and  when  country  justices  are 
shorn  of  a  little  of  their  irresponsible  power,  they  may  be  able 
to  devote  a  few  hours  to  the  purposes  of  instruction,  and  may 
in  time  succeed  in  raising  themselves  to  something  like  a  level 
with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

There  is  no  proposition  in  Euclid  more  clearly  established 
than  that  theorem  in  political  economy  which  shews,  that  the 
command  of  the  labouring  classes  over  the  necessaries  and 
conveniences  of  life,  depends  upon  the  ratio  which  their  num- 
ber bears  to  the  means  of  employment.  The  corollary  which 
flows  from  it  is  equally  indisputable— that  whatever  tends  to 
increase  their  numbers,  without  proportionally  increasing  capi- 
tal,^  must  be  mischievous  in  the  extreme.  These  doctrines  are 
now  disputed  by  few  who  pretend  to  reason  upon  the  condition 
of  the  labouring  classes.  If  we  refer  back  to  the  year  1796, 
we  shall  find,  that  doctrines  of  a  very  different  nature  were 
broached  by  the  great  legislator  of  his  time.  "  Let  us,"  said 
Mr.  Pitt,  "make  relief,  incases  where  there  are  a  number  of 
children,  a  matter  of  right  and  honour,  instead  of  a  ground  of 
opprobrium  and  contempt.  This  will  make  a  large  family  a 
blessing,  and  not  a  curse  \  and  this  will  draw  a  proper  line  of 
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distinction  between  those  who  are  able  to  provide  for  them- 
selves by  their  labour,  and  those  who,  after  having  enriched 
their  country  ynth  a  number  of  children,  have  a  claim  upon  its 
assistance  for  support."*  In  other  words,  let  us  do  precisely 
what  true  wisdom  would  do  every  thing  to  avoid  :  let  us  make 
a  large  family,  which  is  a  curse  to  the  country,  a  blessii^  to 
the  individual.     Let  us  use  our  utmost  endeavours  to  discoa- 

'■  rage  those  who,  by  prudence  and  forethought,  labour  to  pro- 

\  vide  for  themselves ;  and  hold  out  inducements  for  others  to 
degrade  their  country,  by  bringing  into  existence  children  f6r 

.  whom  no  adequate  support  can  be  provided.  The  measure  in 
favour  of  which  these  statesman-like  remarks  were  elicited,  was 

•  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  wretched  state  of  our  peasantry,  to 
deplore  which  almost  every  voice  in  the  country  is  raised.  It  was 
nothing  less  than  the  plan  for  making  up  the  deficiency  of  wages 
out  of  the  poor's  rate,  and  for  increasing  and  decireasing  those 
wages  according  to  the  largeness  or  smsulness  of  the  labourer's 
family.  And  yet  this  ^as  the  heaven-born  minister.  Grateful,  in- 
deed, we  are,  that  no  such  heaven-born  ministers  exist  at  present. 
We  are  inclined  to  think,  that  a  candidate  for  such  a  title,  in 
the  present  day,  would  scarcely  dream  of  ei^acting  that  fore- 
thought should  be  a  curse,  or  that  the  introduction  of  a  num- 
ber of  children  into  the  world  without  a  provision  for  their 
maintenance  should  be  a  blessing. 

Paley,  who  flourished  rather  earlier  than  the  great  Pilot, 
entertained  notions  no  less  extravagant.  We  will  quote  his 
own  words :  *'  The  proprietors  of  large  estates  have  it  in  their 
power  to  facilitate  the  maintenance,  and  thereby  to  encourage, 
the  establishment  of  families  (which  is  one  of  the  noblest  pur- 
poses to  which  the  rich  and  great  can  convert  their  endeavours), 
by  building  cottages,  splitting  farms,  erecting  manufactories, 
cultivating  wastes,  embanking  the  sea,  draining  marshes,  and 
other  expedients,  which  the  situation  of  each  estate  points  out. 
If  the  profits  of  these  undertakings  do  not  repay  the  expense, 
let  the  authors  of  them  place  the  difference  to  the  account  of 

.  charity.  It  is  true  of  almost  all  such  projects,  that  the  public 
is  a  gainer  by  them,  whatever  the  owner  be.  And  where  the 
loss  can  be  spared,  this  consideration  is  sufficient.''^  It  is 
scarcely  possible  for  the  same  number  of  words  to  convey  a 
greater  number  of  erroneous  id«as.  How  the  public,  in  any  of 
the  undertakings  mentioned,  can  be  gainers  while  the  projectors 
lose,  is  what  we  cannot  imagine.     If  the  proprietor  of  an  estate 

*  Hansard's  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  32.  p.  710. 
t  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,  b.  3^  p.  2,  chap.  5. 
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can  gain  more  by  building  cottages  or  cultivating  wastes,  than 
by  a  different  employment  of  nis  capital,  he  will. do  so  as  a  . 
matter  of  course ;  but  if,  by  employing  it  in  any  other  manner, 
or  by  lending  it  to  somebody  else  who  is  willing  to  employ  it, 
he  might  have  obtained  an  annual  profit,  instead  of  which  he 
ciUtivates  the  waste  and  sustains  an  annual  loss,  it  is  clear  that 
not  only  he,  but  the  community  and  the  labourers  themselves, 
must  be  losers.  The  capital,  whether  employed  productively 
or  unproductively,  would,  for  the  first  year,  furnish  employment 
to  the  same  number  of  labourers.  If  employed  productively, 
however,  every  year  would  bring  with  it  the  same  quantity  of 
employment  to  labourers,  or  perhaps  additional  employment, 
arising  from  the  savings  of  the  capitalist ;  while,  if  eipployed 
unproductively,  the  decrease  of  capital  would  be  the  cause  pf  a  ^ 
gradual  diminutipn  of  employment,  and  of  increasing  want  and 
misery  among  the  labourers.  A  project  to  encourage  the  esta- 
blishment ol  families  by  any  other  means  than  by  increasing 
the  stock  of  subsistence,  must  at  all  times  be  mischievous  :  but 
a  project  where  the  projector  is  to  lose,  is  a  project  to  encou- 
rage the  starvation  of  families  :  it  is  actually  Duying  at  a  high 
pnce  the  privilege  of  calling  human  beings  into  existence  to 
starve. 

Under  the  third  division,  that  of  interchange,  are  naturally 
classed  the  absurd  errors  which  so  long  prevailed  on  the  sub- 
ject of  price  and  exchangeable  value. 

Of  aU  the  doctrines  of  political  economy,  the  theory  of  value 
is,  perhaps,  that  which  has  most  the  appearance  of  being  purely  . 
speculative  and  of  no  practical  utility.  Let  us,  however,  only  call 
to  mind  some  of  the  ridiculous  notions  generally  current  thirty  or 
forty  years  back,  and  still  entertained  by  many  of  the  present 
day,  upon  the  subject  of  market  prices.  In  1786,  the  corpo- 
ration of  London  appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  , 
cause  of  the  high  price  of  meatr  Their  report  stated,  that  it 
was  occasioned  by  the  pernicious  system  of  forestalling.  Had 
they  understood  the  theory  of  value,  it  would  have  been  evident 
to  them  that  the  rise  of  price  was  occasioned  by  a  diminution 
of  supply,  arising  from  the  cold  and  wet  seasons  of  preceding 
years  ;*  that  this  high  price  acted  most  beneficially,  first,  by 
checking  consumption,  and  secondly,  by  holding  out  induce- 
ments to  increased  production ;  and  that  if  the  forestallers 
attempted  to  raise  the  market  price  above  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion in  a  greater  degree  than  was  justified  by  the  defalcation  of 
supply,  their  own  loss  would  be  the  necessary  consequence, 

•  Tooke  pn  High  and  Low  Prices,  p.  253,  2nd^dit. 
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By  their  ignorance,  therefore,  these  sagacious  inquirers,  instead 
or  directing  the  public  attention  to  the  real  cause  of  the  dimi- 
nished supply,  held  up  to  hatred  a  class  of  men  who  were  doing 
all  in  their  power  to  make  that  distress  as  light  as  possible, 
and  who,  the  moment  they  ceased  to  act  in  that  direction, 
would  be  themselves  the  greatest  sufferers.  In  the  last  session 
of  parliament  lord  Redesdale  stated,  among  other  equally 
weighty  objections  to  joint-stock  companies,  that  he  saw  no 
reason  why  some  of  them  should  not  buy  up  all  the  com  in  the 
country.  We  merely  notice  the  dictum  of  this  sage  in  the  law, 
because  we  know  there  are  some  persons  who  think  that  he 
made  an  exhibition  of  most  scandalous  ignorance,  whereas  we 
think  we  have  shewn  satisfactorily  that  the  learned  lord  is 
quite  as  well  versed  in  political  economy  as  the  corporation  of 
London  was  in  1786. 

To  what,  but  to  an  ignorance  of  the  laws  by  which  market 
prices  are  determined,  can  it  be  attributed,  that  a  high  pric6  of 
com  Was  thought  equivalent  to  an  increase  of  wealth  r — that 
increased  value  and  increased  wealth  were  synonymous  ?— that 
money  expended  on  court-dresses  for  a  drawing-room,  or  on 
woollens  for  a  dead  body,  was  a  great  encouragement  to  trade? 
— that  taxes  were  like  the  dews  of  heaven  which  descend  again 
in  prolific  showers  ? — that  the  wealth  of  a  country  was  to  be, 
estimated  by  the  quantity  of  money  which  it  contained  ? — that 
the  exportation  of  money,  accordingly,  was  mischievous,  its 
importation  beneficial  ? — that  the  first  was  to  be  checked  by  . 
penal  laws,  and  the  latter  encouraged  by  bounties  upon  the 
exportation  of  manufactured  goods  to  those  countries  where 
gold  was  likely  to  abound  ?  To  what,  but  to  an  ignorance  of 
the  effect  of  relative  supply  upon  exchangeable  value,  can  be 
attributed  the  low  remuneration  of  labour,  and  hence  the  de- 
graded state  of  our  population  ?     The  public,  fortunately,  are^^ 
daily  becoming  wiser  upon  all  these  questions,  and  when  igno- ' 
ranee  is  dispelled,  the  removal  of  all  the  evils  to  which  it  has 
given  birth  cannot  be  long  retarded. 

That  we  may  not  be  thought  to  be  fighting  against  shadows, 
we  will  turn  again  to  the  pages  of  Paley.  Among  other  modes 
of  conferring  benefits  upon  the  species,  he  enumerates  "  the 
keeping  down  the  price  of  fuel  or  provision,  in  case  of  a  mono- 
poly or  temporary  scarcity,  by  purchasing  the  articles  at  the 
best  market,  and  retailing  them  at  prime  cost,  or  at  a  small 
loss  ;  or  the  adding  of  a  bounty  to  particular  species  of  labour 
when  the  price  is  accidentally  depressed."*  Paley  himself  seems 

•  Mor.  and  Pol.  Phil.  b.  3,  p.  2,  ch3|).  5. 
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td  admit,  by  the  very  terms  which  he  uses,  that  the  high  price  is 
occasioned  by  deficiency  of  supply.  Now  the  rise  in  price  of 
arty  commodity,  of  which  there  is  a  scarcity,  has  two  good 
effects  :  First,  by  checking  consumption,  it  is  the  means  by 
which  the  diminished  quantity  is  made  to  last  until  additional 
sdpplies  can  be  brought  to  market;  and  secondly,  it  holds  out 
inducements  to  those  upon  whom  the  supply  of  the  market 
depends,  to  procure  additional  quantities,  either  by  increased 
cdltivation,  or  by  fresh  importations  from  places  where  there  is 
a  ^comparative  abundance.  To  keep  down  the  price,  if  it  can 
be'  done,  is  to  encourage  consumption  and  to  shut  out  further 
supplies,  and  thus,  as  far  as  possible,  to  take  precautions  that 
starvation  may  not  be  averted.  The  only  real  security  against 
dearth,  is  the  power  of  parting  with  certain  superfluities  in 
ortier  to  procure  what  is  essential  to  existence*  Where  the 
people  are  in  the  habit  of  indulging  in  luxuries  which  on  an 
emergency  can  be  converted  into  food,  they  are  almost  beybnd 
the  reach  of  such  a  calamity  as  famine.  Besides,  the  dearth  of 
a  particular  commodity  seldom  extends  at  the  same  time  to  all 
pa^rts  of  the  world ;  and  if  the  country  where  the  scarcity  exists 
hds  superfluities  to  spare,  it  will  be  able  to  make  an  exchange 
with  its  neighbours.  But  Paley  will  not  allow  us  in  this  man- 
ner to  lay  up  provision  against  want,  for  he  says,  "the  ex- 
pending of  human  food  on  superfluous  dogs  or  horses  ;'*  also 
*'  Ihe  reducing  of  the  quantity,  in  order  to  alter  the  quality,  and 
to*  alter  it  generally  for  the  worse ;  as  the  distillation  of  spirits 
fr6m  bread  corn,  the  boiling  down  of  solid  meat  for  sauces, 
esWnces,  &c.,"  are  "  contrary  to  the  Divine  intention  and  will ; 
and  therefore  wrong,  for  the  same  reason  that  any  other  crime 
is  so."* 

'A  want  of  attention  to  indirect  and  distant  effects,  which 
the  science  of  political  economy  alone  can  teach,  is  continually 
leading  well-intentioned  persons  to  the  most  absurd  and  irre-  ; 
cdhcileable  conclusions.  They  build  up  theories  upon  a  partial 
view  of  facts,  and  then  cry  down  others  for  knowing  enough  to 
detect  the  absurdity  of  their  plans.  One  man  observes  a  num- 
ber of  deserted  and  unprotected  children,  and  projects  the 
establishment  of  a  foundling-hospital ;  another  takes  notice  of 
the  unemployed  population  of  a  manufacturing  town,  and  pro- 
poses the  interdiction  of  foreign  manufactures ;  another  is 
struck  by  the  multitudes  of  foreign  vessels  which  frequent  our 
ports,  and  he  immediately  advises  a  protecting  duty  in  favor  of 
British  shipping.     They  call  themselves  practical  men.     We 

♦Mor.  and  Pol.  Phil*  b.  2.  chap.  II,  .  - 
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hare  heard  some  of  these  practical  men  lament  the  invention 
and  employment  of  machinery.  It  deprives,  they  say,  the  poor 
of  work  ;  and  it  is  in  vain  that  you  endeavour  to  make  tnem 
comprehend  that,  if  it  were  not  for  our  machines  we  could  not 
employ  one-tenth  part  of  our  present  population.  The  persons 
who  give  utterance  to  such  nonsense,  to  be  consistent,  must 
lament  the  existence  of  all  machinery  ;  for  the  plough  when 
first  invented  must  have  deprived  the  spade-men  of  employ-' 
ment,  and  the  art  of  printing  must  have  irretrievably  ruined  the 
manuscript-copiers.  If  these  charitable  and  practical  men 
could  succeed  in  depriving  us  of  our  inventions,  we  should 
certainly  be  exalted  to  a  most  enviable  situation ! 

The  employment  of  machinery  is  merely  equivalent  to  an  im- 
proved mode  of  dividing  and  distributing  labour.     Capitalists 
find  that  by  the  employment  of  ploughs  and  threshing  machines 
they  can  procure  a  larger  quantity  of  corn  with  the  samei  capital, 
or,  if  the  market  does  not  require  a  larger  supply  of  corn,  that 
the  same  quantity  can  be  obtained  by  a  smaller  amount  of  capital. 
In  the  latter  case  agricultural  labourers  are  for  a  time  thrown  out 
of  employment.     But  the  same  desire  of  profit  which  induced 
the  capitalists,  before,  to  employ  the  whole  of  their  capital  in 
agriculture,  will  still  induce  thein  to  seek  employment  for  their 
spare  capital  elsewhere ;  so  that  the  condition  of  some  other 
class  of  labourers  would  be  improved,  while  that  of  the  agricul- 
tural population  would  be  temporarily  deteriorated.     That  prin- . 
ciple  of  human  nature,  however,  which  makes  every  man  strive 
to  better  his  condition,  would  soon  restore  the  level  between  the 
two  employments ;  that  level,  too,  an  improved  one  since  the 
profits  or  means  of  savings  of  the  capitalists  are  augmented  by 
the  use  of  machinery.     But  the  fact  is,  that  great  inventions  in 
machinery,  or  improvements  in  agriculture,  are  never  the  results 
of  a  day  nor  even  of  a  year.     They  are  brought  to  light  gradually, 
and,  as  may  be  seen,  are  almost  simultaneous  in  the  different 
branches  of  industry.     No  sudden  disturbance,  consequently,  is 
occasioned;  for  the  sources  whence  increased  enjoyments  flow 
are  imperceptibly  distributed  through  the  various  classes,  to 
the  common  benefit  of  all. 

To  stimulate  to  the  utmost  improvements  in  the  means  of 
production,  no  encouragement  beyond  that  of  securing  to  every 
individual  the  fruits  of  his  industry  and  ingenuity  is  required  at 
the  hands  of  the  legislature.  For  every  individual,  it  may  be 
observed,  is  intensely  interested  in  promoting  the  prosperity  of 
the  public.  On  the  other  hand,  every  impediment  to  freedom  of 
intercourse  and  distribution  must  evidently  tend  to  diminish  the 
?^nnual  produce.    Why  does  the  miner  at  Newcastle  employ 
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himself  exclusively  in  digging  coals?  Why  does  he  not  also 
•ow  his  own  corn,  and  make  his  own  shoes  ?  Clearly  because 
le  can  procure  more,  not  only  of  coals,  but  of  corn  and  shoes, 
by  thus  employing  himself,  than  if  he  divided  his  attention 
among  many  heterogeneous  employments.  The  same  motives 
operate  upon  the  grower  of  corn,  and  maker  of  shoes.  And 
why  does  one  country  cultivate  one  particular  branch  of  triade 
in  preference  to  another  ?  Why  should  England  manufacture 
cotton  goods  when  she  waqts  sugar,  tea,  and  corn  ?  For  pre- 
cisely the  same  reason — because  if  she  attempt  to  raise  any  of 
these  latter  commodities,  when  she  can  procure  them  from  other 
countries  in  larger  quantities  with  the  same  quantity  of  labour, 
she  must  put  up  with  a  smaller  quantity,  either  of  those  com- 
modities, or  of  something  else.  Hence  the  conclusion  is  obyious, 
that  every  legislature  desirous  of  promoting  the  public  pros- 
perity win  leave  every  individual  to  employ  himself  as  he  pleases, 
and  to  exchange  with  whom  he  pleases,  either  in  his  own  or 
in  a  foreign  country,  satisfied  that  in  both  cases  his  object  is 
alike,  to  exchange  the  less  for  the  more  desirable  commodity. 

Such  are  the  kssons  which  are  to  be  learnt  from  Political 
Economy.  And  we  can  scarcely  imagine  any  body  with  a  mind 
so  perverted  or  so  prejudiced,  as  to  be  bUnd  to  the  beneficial  re- 
velation which  they  are  calculated  to  bring  about  in  the  opinions 
of  mankind.  Great  even  has  been  the  revolution  already,  im- 
perfectly as  these  lessons  are  understood.  All  who  take  an 
interest  in  ]the  passing  events  of  the  day,  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  perusiiig  a  daily  newspaper,  and  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  their  country  during  the  last  century,  .  may  .bear 
witness  to  the  truth  of  this  observation.  Is  it  now  generally 
thought  that  trade  can  be  increased  by  protecting  and.  prohibit 
cry  duties  ?  that  the  wine  of  one  country  should  be  taxed  higher 
thin  that  of  another,  on  the  principle  that  the  latter  country 
i^  the  better  customer  of  the  two  i  that  the  prosperity  of  a 
neighbouring  nation  is  just  ground  of  jealousy  and  hostility? 
that  long  wool  and  machinery  ought  not  to  be  exported  ?  that 
com  and  foreign  manufactures  ought  not  to  be  imported  ?  If, 
as  we  believe,  all  these  antiquated  notions,  generated  in  ignor- 
ance, and  fosteried  by  ignorance  and  sinister  interest  united,  are 
giving  way  to  others  which  breathe  a  spirit  of  universal  benevo- 
fence,  to  what  is  this  happy  change  to  be  attributed,  but  to  the 
influence  of  the  doctrines  brought  to  light  by  Smith  and 
Ricardo  ?  .When  we  reflect  upon  the  numerous  wars  which  have 
had  for  their  object  the  humbling  of  a.  rival  nation,  and  the 
numerous  conm^ercial  treaties  whsch  have  had  for  their  object 
the  overreaching  of  an  ally, .  we  cannot  but  hail  that  science 
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which  exposes  theinvickedness  and  absurdity,  which  teaches,  in 
their  stead,  that  every  nation  is  interested  in  the  universal  pros* 
perity,  and  that  every  war,  however  glorious,  however  grateful 
to  an  ambitious  ruler,  or  profitable  to  the  members  of  an  aristo- 
cracy, must  inevitably  occasion  a  decrease  of  wealth,  and  hence 
a  diminution  of  enjoyment  to  the  public.  No  legislature  or 
ministers  will  henceforward  obtain  praise  for  their  patriotism,  by 
forcing  those  for  wh6m  they  make  laws  to  spend  more  upon  an 
inferior  article  of  home  manufacture,  than  would  have  sufficed 
to  obtain  the  same  article  of  a  better  quality  from  abroad  ;  much 
less  will  they  gain  consideration  by  curtailing  the  enjoyments 
of  the  public  in  general,  for  the  sake  of  an  ideal  advantage  to  be 
granted  to  one  quarter  of  the  globe,  at  the  expense^  of  the 
other.  These  days  are  happily  gone  by,  and  we  are  willing  to 
believe  that  some  of  our  ministers  are  as  well  aware  of  this  as^ 
ourselves.  Nay  further,  we  are  convinced  that  we  should  have: 
more  proofs  of  their  knowledge  upon  these  subjects,  were  it  not 
for  the  overpowering  influence  of  the  landed  interest  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

Having  run  over  some  of  the  topics  of  the  three  first  divisicMis 
of  Mr.  Mill's  book,  and  endeavoured  to  contrast  the  doctrines^ 
which  they  inculcate  with  those  which  formerly  prevailed,  we 
might  safely  bring  this  article  to  a  close,  and  leave  the  r^Euier 
to  determine,  whether  it  was  not  shewn  that  the  tendency  of 
political  economy  is,  to  render  mankind  less  confined  in  tneir 
notions,  less  inveterately  national,  more  benevolent,  and  more 
happy.     But  were  we  to  stop  here,  our  task  would  not  be  com- 

Elete.  The  three  first  divisioi^s,  to  which  our  attention  has 
een  hitherto  confined,  treats  only  of  the  means.  The  end 
forms  the  subject  of  the  fourth.  **  That  end  is  Consumption* 
Things  are  produced,  that  they  may  be  consumed ;  and  aistri* 
bution  and  exchange  are  only  the  intermediate  operations  for 
bringing  the  things  which  have  been  produced,  into  the  hand»^ 
c^  those  who  are  to  consume  them."  (p.  213.) 

There  are,  however,  two  species  of  consumption,  the  one  pro-* 
ductive  the  other  unproductive.  Under  the  nrst  head  is  inclu- 
ded all  that  is  expended  in  the  maintenance  of  laboureiSy  in- 
seed,  and  the  raw  materials  for  manu&ctures,  in  the  wear  and 
tear  of  machinery,  and  other  instruments  of  labour ;  all  consump- 
tion in  short  which  takes  place  for  the  purposes  of  productioD^ 
iTtkler  the  second  head  is  included  alone  that  consumption^ 
which  takess  place  merely  for  the  purpose  of  enjc^ment^  It  i» 
this  latter  species  of  consumption  that  we  allude  U>,  when  we^ 
talk  of  consumption  as  the  end  of  production.*  It  is  particu- 
larly necessary  to  bear  in  mind,  that  every  thing  wUch  is  pwH 
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daced  i»  consumed,  either  productively    or   unproductively. 
This  is  so  plain  as  almost  to  appear  a  truism.    Nevertheless, 
truism  as  it  may  appear,  it  has  Ibeen  overlooked  by  more  than 
one  great  man.  One  of  Buonaparte's  plans  for  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  France,  after  conquering  the  whole  world,  was  to  create 
trade.      For  this  purpose  he  proposed  annually  to  visit  the 
various  provinces  with  a  most  splendid  court,  that  all  might 
profit  by  his  expenditure.    Our  late  and  highly-gifted  monarch, 
George  3rd,  and  his  gracious  and  enlightened  consort,  have 
been,  much  praised  for  their  solicitude  to  enrich  their  subjects 
W  holding  frequent  and  splendid  levies  and  drawing-rooms. 
We  mean  no  disrespect  to  our  late  revered  monarch,  by  introdu- 
cing him  in  company  with  the  "upstart"  Napoleon.  Tne  upstart 
appears  indeed  to  have  entertained  ideas  so  perfectly  legitimate 
on  the  subject  of  political  economy,  that  we  thought  it  might 
be  permitted  us  to  direct  our  remarks  at  the  same  time  to  the 
two  great  potentates,  great,  we  allow,  in  different  lines,  but 
equally  distinguished  for  their  accurate  knowledge  of  the  mode 
in  which  prosperity  is  communicated  to  a  nation.    We  will  con- 
cede to  our  illustrious  antagonists  every  thing  which   they 
could  possibly  ask  in  the  argument.  We  will  suppose  that  the 
money  spent  was  not  first  extracted  from  their  subjects.  Now, 
if  the  money  w^re  not  spent  in  court-dresses,  it  would  be  spent- 
in  some  other  manner,  either  productively  or  unproductively. 
If  unproductively,  the  exertions  of  these  great  sovereigns  would 
merely  occasion  a  transfer  of  employment  fi'om  one  class  of 
iiieir  subjects  to  another;  if  productively,  their  judicious  inter- 
ference would  be  the  cause  of  an  actual  diminution  in  the  sum 
of  national  wealth.     When  we  take  into  consideration  that  the 
money  by  which  drawing-rooms  are  furnished,  and  court-dresses 
paid  for,  is  mostly  drawn  from  the  pockets  of  the  people,  it  will 
easily  be  supposed  that  courtiers  are  to  be  found  in  the  rank 
of  those  who  hate  political  economy,  and  despise  those  by  whom 
it  is  cultivated. 

Should  we  omit  to  notice,  that  the  views  of  those  two  re- 
nowned sovereigns  were  entertained  by  others  as  well  as  them- 
selves, our  tory  readers  possibly  might  tax  us  with  disloyalty, 
while  our  radical  readers  would  perhaps  say,  that  our  pages  might 
be  better  employed  than  in  commenting  upon  the  opinions  of 
monarchs,  since  there  is  seldom  much  conformity  between^ 
their  mode  of  thinking  and  that  of  their  subjects,  it  happens, 
htowever,  in^this  case,  that  the  same  views  were  propounaed  by 
the  greatest  moralist  of  his  age.  '*  Luxury,"  saiys  Paley,  "  as 
it  'supplies  employment,  and  promotes  industry,  assists  popu- 
laiion.^'    It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Paley  approves  of  the 

X  2 
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{irevalence  of  luxurious  habits .  among  all  ranks  of  the  people, 
n  this,  according  to  him,  there  would  be  great  nuschief.  "When, 
once  fashion  hfe,th  annexed  the  use  of  these  articles  of  dress 
(broad-cloth  and  fine  liiien)  to  any  certain  class,  the  middling) 
ranks,  for  example,  of  the  community,  each  individual  of  that; 
ivtok  finds  them  to  be  necessaries  of  life ;  that  is,  finds  himself, 
obliged  to  comply  with  the  example  of  his  equals,  and  to  main-,' 
tain  that  appearance  which  the  custom  ;of  society  requires^.'. u 
We  see,  in  this  description,  the  cause  which  induces,  men  to 
waste  their  lives  in  a  barren  celibacy;  and  this  cause,  which-, 
impairs  the  very  source  of  population,  is  justly  placed  to  the 
account  of  luxury.... It  is  the  diffusion  rather tnan  the  degree 
of  luxury,  which  is  to  be  dreaded  as  a  national  evil. . . .  The  con-, 
dition  most  favourable  to  population  is  that  of  a  laborious,  fru-. 
gal  people  ministering  to  the  demands  of  an  opulent,  luxurious, 
nation  ;  because  this  situation,  whilst  it  leaves  them  every  ad-:> 
y^ntage  of  luxury,  exempts  them  from  the  evils  which  naturally, 
accompany  its  admission  into  any  country.*"*  » 

.  Acting  upon  this  doctrine,  a  legislator,  in  order  to  convert, 
a  luxurious  into  a  frugal  population,  ought  to  tax.the^  mHlti-> 
tude,  to  deprive  them  of  a  portion  of  their  earnings,  and  transfer/ 
it  to  a  chosen  few :  thus  stopping  the  diffusion  and  pronaoting 
the  degree,  in  other  words  habituating  a  laborious,  frugal  peoplb 
to  minister  to  the  demands  of  an  opulent,  luxurious  nation. 
A  ty the  seems  a  tax  admirably  adapted  to  this  end,  especially 
when  backed  by  plurality  of  livings.  Might  jiot  this  argument 
be  forcibly  urged  against  those  hardened  infidels  who  presume 
to.  call  in  question  its  excellence  ?  :         . 

-  As  every  thing  which  is  produced,  is  produced  for.  the  sake, 
of  the  enjoyment  expected  to  be  derived  from  ita  consumption, 
the  consumption  by  government,  which  must  be  a  d^ductioft 
from  the  enjoyment  of  individuals,  diminishes,  as  far  as  it  ope-, 
rates,  the  means  and  the  motive  to  accumulate  for  the  purpose 
bf  production.  The  consumption  by  government. may  be  atten- 
ded with  advantages;. more  than  sufficient  to  counterbalance 
these  evil  effects.  This  will  always  be  the  case  under  a  good 
government;  and  it  is  evident,  that  one  of  the. principle,  signs  of 
a  good  government  would  be,  the  affording  protection  and  secu- 
rity at  the  least  possible  expense  to  the.  people.  They.  who. 
have  the  power  to  extract  money  from  the  people,  apd  appro- 


have 
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passage  is  taken.    Of  liis'  knowledge  in  the  other  branches  of  morals  we 

shall  uere  say  nothing. 
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priate  it  to  themselves,  never  want  arguments  for  extracting  as 
much  as  they  can.  Taxes,  say  they,  instead  of  checking, 
encourage  accumulation  by  enforcing  economy.  These  gentle- 
men forget  that  the  real  motive  to  accumulation  is  not  the 
pleasure  of  paying  the  tax,  but  a  feeling  of  security  that  what 
is  left  by  the  tax  will  not  be  taken  away.  Their  reasoning  xm,^ 
easily  be  reduced  to  an  absurdity.  The  greater  the  tax,  the 
greater  the  inducement  to  save.  If,  therefore,  the  tax  should  ab- 
sorb the  whole  produce  of  industry,  accumulation  and  produc- 
tion would  proceed  with  unprecedented  rapidity.  One  of  the 
effects  of  the  study  of  political  economy  will  be,  to  banish  such 
nonsense  from  society  ;  not,  we  fear,  by  enlightening  the  coun- 
try gentlemen — but,  at  any  rate,  by  making  mem  the  laughing- 
stock of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

A  knowledge  of  the  true  principles  of  taxation,  will  not  only 
be  the  means  of  detecting  the  sophisms  of  those  who  profit  by 
the  money  raised  from  the  people,  but  it  will  serve  to  eradicate 
all  ill-grourided  feelings  of  anger  on  the  part  of  the  people  who 
pay  them.  Taxes  doubtless  must  always  be  an  evil.  Their  ten- 
dency is,  to  check  the  progress  of  a  nation  in  wealth  and  popu- 
lation. But  because  this  is  the  effect  of  taxation,  it  does  not 
follow  that  taxation  must  necessarily  be  the  cause  of  degrada- 
tion and  suffering  to  the  labouring  classes.  It  is  a  truth  which 
caiuiot  be  too  often  inculcated,  that  the  well-being  of  the 
labouring  classes  depends  upon  the  proportion  which  their 
numbers  bear  to  the  means  of  employment.  If  the  means  of 
employment  be  diminished  by  taxation,  let  them  only  keep  down 
itheir  numbers,  and  the  pressure  of  taxation  will  shortly  be 
averted.  So  long  as  the  population  of  a  country  are  determined 
upon  the  enjoyment  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  necessaries  ahd 
conveniences  of  life,  and  regulate  their  numbers  accordingly, 
taxation  may  be  the  cause  of  a  reduction  in  their  numbers,  but 
can  hardly  occasion  the  permanent  degradation  of  themselves. 

Here  our  remarks  upon  the  practical  utility  of  political 
economy  must  close.  As,  however,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importdnce 
that  the  grand  principle  of  human  nature,  upon  which  every 
proposition  in  the  science  is  founded,  should  be  constantly  borne 
in  mind,  we  hope  that  it  will  not  be  thought'  an  irksome  repeti- 
tion if  we  again  recall  it  to  the  attention  of  our  readers.  **  Every 
man  is  desirous  of  his  own  happiness."  All  who  have  bestowed 
the  slightest  attention  even  upon  the  few  propositions  which 
we  have  noticed,  cannot  fail  to  have  been  struck  with  the  ad- 
mirable order  in  which  they  flow  from  this  principle.  It  is  this 
principle  which'  is  involved  in  the  word  *'  competition",  and 
without  competition  there  would  be  no  ordinary  rate  of  wages 
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nor  of  profits,  and  no  regulator  of  exchangeable  value.  Could 
the  public  in  general,  or  at  all  events  that  portion  of  the  pubhc 
who  are  free  ^om  the  trammels  of  bigotry  and  sinister  interest, 
be  but  persuaded  in  all  their  reasonings  and  inquiries  to  keq) 
this  principle  steadily  in  view,  how  soon  would  the  human  mina 
rise  superior  to  the  sophisms  by  which  rulers  endeavour  to 
protect  themselves  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  mischievous  pow^r ! 
How  soon  would  it  be  generally  understood  that,  whether  the 
means  by  which  an  individual  seeks  his  own  happiness,  will  or 
will  not  be  detrimental  to  the  public,  is  determined  by  the 
situation  in  which  he  is  placed  !  And  how  soon  should  we  be 
blessed  with  the  laws  and  institutions  to  which  the  improvements 
in  political  science  entitle  us  to  aspire ! 

Sincerely  shall  we  rejoice  if  this  article  should  be  the  means 
of  directing  any  of  our  readers  to  the  study  of  Mr.  MiJPl's  book : 
and  we  may  venture  to  pronounce,  should  this  be  the  case^  tjiat 
their  rejoicing  will  at  least  be  equal  to  our  own.  We  have 
noticed  many  of  the  erroneous  notions  current  in  the  wodd 
upon  the  subject  of  political  economy,  as  well  among  those  who 
are  friendly,  as  among  those  who  are  enemies,  to  human  improve- 
ment. We  have  likewise  pointed  out  the  origin  of  these 
notions,  and  have  said  enough,  we  thinjk,  to  shew  that  they  are 
utterly  groundless.  .  That  Uie  study  of  political  ecooomy  is 

E regnant  with  the  most  important  benefits  to  mankind,  all  who 
ave  gone  along  with  us  must  be  prepared  to  admit.  It  r,emains, 
therefore,  only  to  say,  that  in  the  attainment  of  these  benefits 
no  extraordinary  dimculties  are  to  be  overcome.  On  this  point 
we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Mill,  as  given 
in  the  preface  to  the  first  edition  of  his  work. 

'  I  am  myself  persuaded,  that  nothing  more  is  neoeasaiy  for  'undcpi^ 
standing  every  part  of  the  book,  than  to  read  it  with  attentitmr-r^Widk  a 
degree  o£  attention  as  per^i^ons  of  either  sex,  of  ordii^ary  understayifagi 
are  capable  of  bestowing. 

'  They  who  are  commencing  the  study  ougiht  to  prooeed  dowly,  ^d 
to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  new  combinations  of  ideas  as  they 
are  successively  presented  to  them.  If  they  proceed  to  a  subsequent 
proposition,  before  they  are  sufficiently  imbued  with  the  first,  tiuey  will, 
of  course,  experience  a  difficulty,  only  because  they  have  not  present  to 
their  memory  the  truth  which  is  calculated  to  remove  it.  If  th^  who 
begin  the  study  of  mathematics  were  to  content  themsdves  With  mev 
ijeading  and  assenting  to  the  d^oaomrtrations,  they  would  soon  arrra 
doctrines  which  they  would  be  unable  to  cpmpretoid,  loldiy  h 
they  had  not,  by  frequisnt  repetition,  ^stabtifhed  in  theijr  nands 
previous  propoapUions;  the  pminpt  a^lijoatu^n  of  which  w^  ireguiYcd.' 
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Art.  II.     A   Treatise  on  Dynarmcs.     By  W.  Whewell,  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College^  Cambridge.     Messrs.  Deighton  and  Sons^  1823^  8vo. 

A  LTHOUGH  iihe  time  when  we  are  so  lamentably  backward 
^^  in  the  staple  of  abstract  and  applied  mathematics^  is  not, 
perhaps,  the  best  moment  to  complain  of  the  style  in  which 
such  knowledge  as  there  may  be  is  communicated,  yet  it  cannot  be 
disguised  that,  in  the  mere  arts  of  composition,  the  cultivators  of 
science  on  the  continent  are  very  greatly  superior  to  our  coun- 
trymen. Two  exceptions,  indeed,  we  must  make  to  this  gene- 
ral observation— the  late  Professor  Playfair,  and  Brinkley 
Andrews,  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
Of  men  like  these  we  can  only  regret  that  they  have  written  so 
little.  No  embarrassing  difficulties  ever  impede  the  rea- 
der in  the  current  of  their  investigations  :  every  thing  is  full, 
hothing  extraneous,  nothing  defective,  the  selection  of  their 
materials  governed  by  the  most  refined  taste,  their  exposition 
and  development  conducted  with  unrivalled  simplicity  and 
clearness.  In  studying  the  great  masters  of  science  who  have 
appeared  on  the  continent  within  the  last  fifty  years,  they  ac- 
quired not  merely  their  learning,  they  imbibed  also  their  spirit 
and  their  style.  These  are,  however,  exceptions  :  the  great  mass 
of  writers  among  our  countrymen  have  written  in  the  most 
clumsy  and  inartificial  manner,  a  truth  which  might  readily  be 
illustrated  by  a  larg^  group  of  illustrious  names. 

Compare,  for  instance,  the  treatises  on  Mechanics  by  M.  M . 
Francceur  and  Poisson,  especially  that  of  the  latter,  with  those 
of  Professor  Gregory  and  Mr.  Whewell,  and  the  contrast  will 
not  be  more  evident  than  humiliating.  There  is  an  elegance, 
Im  uniformity,  and,  if  we  may  say  so,  a  unity  in  the  works  of 
these  learned  foreigners,  which  we  should  in  vain  seek  for 
in  those  of  our  countrymen.  Yet  it  must  not  be  inferred 
that  we  place  the  treatise  of  Mr.  Whewell  on  Mechanics  on 
the  same  level  with  that  of  Professor  Gregory.  Mr.  Whewell 
has  unquestionably  given  to  his  work  the  impress  of  his  own 
powerful  mind,  and  has  thus  effectually  rescued  it  from  the 
character  of  a  mere  compilation.  To  Professor  Gregory's  Mecha- 
nics, no  such  commendation  can  be  awarded.  Its  want  of 
systematic  arrangement,  of  uniformity  of  investigation,  and  of 
due  apportionment  of  parts,  notwithstanding  its  copious  infor- 
mation, reduce  it  to  the  level  of  a  mere  compilation. 

The  Ttaite  de  Mecanique  of  M.  Poisson  is  altogether  with- 
out a  rival  among  the  class  of  works  to  which  it  belongs. 
Clear  and  copious  in  his  physical  explanations,  expounding  his 
general  theories  with  the  most  remarkable  perspicuity^  and 
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tracing  with  the  utmost  distinctness  their  general  scope  and 
bearing,  he  illustrates  them,  not  by  a  great  variety  of  exairi- 
•ples  imperfectly  wrought  out,  but  by  one  or  two  of  an  order 
generally  somewhat  difficult,  but  analyzed  both  symbDlically  and 
fhydcally  in  such  a  manner  as  to  furnish  at  once  a  complete 
illustration  of  his  theory,  and  exhibit  a  perfect  model  of  mathe- 
matical composition. 

Mechanics,  taken  in  the  most  general  acceptation  as  em- 
bracing the  theory  of  the  motions  both  of  solid  ^jai  fluid  bodies, 
both  of  the  motions  of  bodies  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
of  the  planetary  system,  constitute  by  far  the  most  extensive 
and  important  branch  of  Natural  Philosophy.  It  is  to  the 
cultivation  of  this  science  that  the  abstract  mathematics  owe, 
not  only  their  most  profound  and  beautiful  speculations^  but 
even  the  very  existence  of  some  of  their  most  interesting  de- 
.partments.  Thus  the  Calculus  of  Variations  owes  its  existence 
to  the  investigation  of  the  brachystochronous  curves,  and  the 
Calculus  of  Partial  Differential  Eq^uations  to  investigations  con- 
cerning the  velocity  of  sound.  Mechanical  inquiries,  indeed, 
have  not  only  furnished  the  occasion  which  first  brought  these 
departments  of  abstract  mathematics  to  light,  but  also,  in  their 
progress,  the  causes  which  expanded  and  developed  them  into 
regular  systems. 

It  is  m  this  field  of  research  that  philosophy  can  shew 
the  proudest  trophies  of  science.  Here  tne  continental  mathe- 
maticians, laying  hold  of  the  fundamental  principles  and  me- 
thods which  Newton  and  Maclaurin  had  delivered,  and,  availing 
themselves  of  the  great  instrument  of  calculation  which  these 
mathematicians  had  put  into  their  hands,  have  erected  a  super- 
structure of  such  extent  and  symmetry,  of  such  intri&sic 
beauty,  and  of  such  importance  to  the  great  interests  of 
science,  as  to  place  them,  if  not  on  a  level  with  Newton, 
yet  second  only  to  him,  and  among  the  benefactors  of  the 
human  race.  Yet,  before  the  publication  of  Mr.  WhewdPs 
treatise  on  Statics  and  Dynamics,  the  mathematicians  of  this 
country  did  not  even  possess  a  compend  of  the  principles  and 
methods  which  have  entirely  changed  the  science,  and  which 
have,  for  half  a  century,  been  familiar  on  the  continent.  As 
far  as  a  compact  and  luminous  development  of  the  theories  of 
Mechanics  constitutes  an  element  in  works  of  this  descripticm, 
Mr.  Whewell's  success  has  not  been  equal  to  our  expectations. 
As  a  collection  of  problems,  brought  together  from  the  acade- 
mical transactions  of  the  continent,  and  various  other  scattered 
sources,  of  difficult  access,  it  is  highly  valuable ;  and  to  the 
lovers  of  mathematical  investigation  who   have  hitherto  been 
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■compelled  to  feed  on  humbler  fare,  its  perusal  will  proye  a. rich 
and  luxurious  repast. 

We  opened  Mr.  Whewell's  book  under  the  persuasion  that 
we  should  find  a  luminous  deduction  of  the  general  principles 
of  Dynamics,  occupying  that  leading  and  prominent  situation 
to  which  their  importance  entitles  them,  and  an  ample  survey 
cmd  deduction  of  tne  methods  and  investigations  which  have  oc- 
cupied, mathematicians  since  the  time  of  D'Alembert,  especially 
of  Lagrange  and  M.  Poisson.  We  did  not  expect  a  bare  trans- 
lation of  the  Mecanique  Analytique  of  Lagrange,  but  .we  did 
anticipate  that  its  spirit,  its  comprehensive  reasonings,  and. its 
methods  would  have  been  embodied  and  exhibited  in  such  a 
form  as  at.  once  to  supply  a  great  deficiency  in  the  scientific 
.works  of  this  country,  and  uphold  the  reputation  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  which  Mr.  Whewell  is  unquestionably  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  members,  and  among  its  present  mathema- 
tical lecturers,  by  far  the  most  profound  and  philosophical.  No 
way  conspicuous  for  the  originality  of  its  views,  or  the  skill 
witn  which  he  has  availed  himself  of  the  later:  discoveries  which 
have  enriched  the  science,  it  seems  something  like  what  we 
might  suppose  the  production  of  an  ingenious  operating 
mechanic  would  be,  who  set  about  with  exemplary  diligence 
and  perseverance  to  work  out  the  resolution  of  a  variety  of 
problems  by  the  mere  force  of  his  own  sagacity  and  the  aid  of 
symbolical  language,  than  of  a  man  of  science,  ^embracing  jn 
his  ample  survey  the  entire  subject,  and  delivering  its  theories 
and  their  applications  in  the  simple  and  comprehensive  spirit 
c^  a  philosopher. 

Having  made  these  remarks  on  the  general  character  of  the 
book  before  us,  we.  shall  now  proceed  to  observe  more  parti- 
cularly on  some  specific  topics.  In  the  first  place,  then,  we 
cannot  but  express  our  regret  that  it  should  savour  so  strongly 
rf  the  peculiarities  of  the  University  from  which  it  has  emanated ; 
a  circumstance  which  a  priori  might  have  appeared  a  very 
desirable  feature,  but  which,  on  .a  minut^er  examination,  y^e 
shall  find  to  detract  very  considerably  from  its  merit.  This 
very  natural  prejudice  is  manifested  partly  in  adopting  a  kind 
of  language  curr^ijit  in  Cambridge,  and  borrowed  from  the  study 
of  Newton,  but  which  is  very  properly  rejected  by  the  best 
modern  writers  on  Mechanics;  partly  in  tne  constant  enjdeaT 
vovlt  to  appjroximatiB  the  form  of  the  results  to,  and  show  their 
identity  with  those  in,  the  books  and  MSS.  read  in  Cambridge, 
and  more  especially  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  the 
l^ubjects  which  constitute  the  bulk  of  his  volume. 
•  |t  is  in  this  last  particular  that  we  conceive  his  prej  indices 
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have  exercised  the  most  injurious  influence  on  his  book,  and 
therefore,  on  this  head,  we  shall  explain  ourselves  a  little  more 
in  detail. 

Thus  we  hold  it  to  be  a  matter  of  the  first  importance  that 
writers  on  any  branch  of  natural  philosophy,  in  illustrating 
their  theories,  should  always  select  those  problems  which  are 
presented  by  the  phenomena  of  nature.  In  investigating,  for 
instance,  the  motions  of  oscillating  bodies,  we  hold  it  to  be  a 
waste  of  time  and  labour  to  dwell  much  on  the  case  of  oscilla- 
tions in  a  cycloid,  because  they  never  really  occur  in  practice. 
Mr.  Whewell  is  manifestly  of  a  different  opinion,  for  he  has 
discussed  this  case  in  most  elaborate  detail,  to  the  comparative 
exclusion  of  that  which  actually  occurs  in  practice.  Now  this 
last — the  case  of  oscillations  in  a  circle — is  both  mathema- 
tically and  philosophically  one  of  the  most  important  and  inter- 
esting problems  in  Mechanics ;  the  mathematical  investigations 
which  arise  out  of  it,  when  the  xesistance  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  extensibihty  of  the  rod  are  taken  account  of,  present 
very  considerable  ai€Glculties,  and  are  highly  interesting,  not 
only  as  exemplifying  the  methods  of  integrating  by  approxima- 
tion, but  for  the  intrinsic  beauty  of  the  investigations,  and  the 
simplicity  of  the  results  in  which  they  terminate.  The  deter- 
mination of  the  progression  of  the  lunar  apogee  is  a  problem 
which  has  occupied  a  large  space  in  the  labours  of  mathema« 
ticians.  It  is  well  known,  that  this  was  one  of  the  very  few 
points  in  which  Newton  failed.  His  failure  arose  from  his 
taking  account  only  of  the  central  force,  and  neglecting  the 
tangential.  Any  method,  therefore,  which  neglects  the  tangenr 
tiatioTce  is  a  mere  toy,  which  may  indeed  illustrate  a  formula, 
but  which  is  of  no  use  to  the  philosopher.  Notwithstanding 
this,  which  should  have  been  a  su€Glcient  warning  to  despatch 
the  problem  as  soon  as  possible,  Mr.  Whewell  has  trod  over  all 
the  ground  of  Newton,  and  has  deduced  all  his  results,  and  a  great 
variety  of  new  ones.  He  has,  in  truth,  appUed  his  andysis 
very  neatly,  and  his  copious  details  and  frequent  recurrence  to 
tiiis  topic,  evidently  shew  that  it  is  one  of  his  favourite  subjects 
of  speculation.  Again,  the  space  allotted  to  the  investigation 
of  the  forms  and  properties  of^  Cotes's  Spirals  is  altogether  dis- 
proportionate to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  which  is  more 
mteresting  chiefly  because  it  was  slightly  handled  by  Newton, 
and  more  completely  developed  by  Cotes  in  his  HairmxmA 
Mensurarum.  Finally,  the  arrangement  which  separa:tes  into 
distinct  divisions,  the  investigation  of  the  motions  of  bodies 
moving  in  free  space  and  in  resisting  media,  an  arrangement 
equally  arbitrary  and  unscientific,  is  another  sample  of  the 
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same  prejudice.  Newton,  whose  authority  is  here  expressly 
alleged  ror  adopting  this  arrangement,  had  a  satisfactory  rea- 
son for  the  course  he  adopted,  inasmuch  as  he  could  investigate 
the  most  interesting  cases  of  motion  in  free  space  by  methods 

Eurely  geometrical ;  whereas,  when  he  introduced  the  simplest 
ypothesis  of  resistance,  he  was  compelled  to  employ  what  was 
virtually  a  process  of  integration.  This  circumstance,  which  in 
If ewton's  scheme  naturally  drew  a  broad  line  of  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  cases,  has,  in  Mr.  Whewell's  mode  of  investiga- 
tion, where  the  integral  calculus  is  extensively  employed,  no 
existence,  and  a  different  arrangement  would  have  been  both  more 
intelligible  and  instructive,  as  exhibiting  more  clearly  the  con- 
nection between  the  different  problems  of  dynamics.  The 
divisions  into  which  the  various  classes  of  dynamical  problems 
liaturally  Ml,  appear  to  us  to  be  obviously  these:  1.  The 
motion  of  a  material  isolated  point.  2.  The  motion  of  a  system 
of  points,  connected  by  roas,  cords,  8cc.,  exercising  on  each 
other  .their  mutual  attractions.  Sec.  3.  The  motion  of  an 
aggregate  of  material  points,  or  of  a  solid  body. 

Mr.  Whewell'*s  Dynamics  is  divided  into  three  books.    The 
^st  embracing  the  motion  of  a  material  isolated  point,  or  system 
of  points^  in  tree  space.     The  second,  the  various  problems  con- 
nected with  the  motion  of  a  point  in  a  resisting  medium ;  and 
the  tbird  investigates  the  motion  of  a  solid  body. 

TKe  first  book  embraces  the  greatest  variety  of  inquiries,  and 
is  the  most  interesting  and  best  executed  of  the  three.  There 
is  nothing  which  seems  to  call  for  our  notice,  till  we  arrive  at 
§  6.  In  this  aife  discussed  a  variety  of  problems  concerning 
die  mK>tions  of  bodies  connected  by  rods,  and  compelled  to 
move  on  given  sur&ces.  It  appears  to  us,  that  the  class  of 
problems  nere  resolved,  would  have  been  more  simply  discussed 
py  considering  the  two  material  points  and  the  connecting  rod 
as  a  solid  body,  and  investi^ing  separately  the  motion  of  the 
centre  of  gravity,  and  of  their  motion  round  this  centre,  than, 
as  Mr.  Whewell  has  done,  by  considering  them  as  two  isolated 
points,  and  the  connecting  rod  as  merely  exercising  a  force  of  ten- 
sion. This  mode  of  considering  the  effect  of  a  connecting  rod  is 
evidently  a  favourite  with  Mr.  Whewell,  and  is  undoubtedly  often 
convenient  in  deriving  the  equations  of  motion.  It  was  pre- 
cisely at  this  point  of  nis  book  that  the  ^nciple  of  D'Alemoert 
diould  have  been  introduced.  It  is  in  the  consideration  of 
problems  of  this  kind,  that  it  receives  the  most  shnple  and 
copious  illustration.  It  was  in  the  investigation  of  this  class 
of  prxd>lems,  and  for  removing  the  peculiar  difficulties  which 
they  present,  that  the-  principle  was  first  discovered.  It  is  the 
very  object  of  it  to  teach  us  the  laws  which  regulate    the 
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distribution  of  force  in  a  system  of  bodiies.  Yet  notwithstand* 
ing,  Mr.  Whewell,  adhering  tenaciously  to  his  force  of  tension, 
takes  no  notice  whatever  of  D'Alembert's  principle,  till  he 
comes  to  investigate  the  motion  of.  a  solid  body  in  his  third  book, 
.where  its  application  is,  by  no  m^ans,  so  obvious  and  distinct. 
It  should  undoubtedly  have  been  introduced  when  he  began  to 
examine  the  motion  of  connected  bodies,  and  the  neglect  of  it 
in  this  department  of  his  work  was  surely  to  leave  out  the  most 
striking  illustrations,  and  those  by  which  its  power  and  simphcity 
are  most  remarkably  manifested.  Mr.  Whewell  is  obviously  a 
man  who  thinks  for  himself,  and  it  ap{)ears  to  us  that,  somehow  or 
other  struck  by  the  apparent  simplicity  with  which  his  method 
may  be  frequently  employed,  he  has .  finally  come  to  over-rate 
its  value,  in  comparison  of  other  methods.  Biit  whatever  may 
be  the  cause  which  has  induced  this  peculiarity,  it  is  one  which 
impairs  very  considerably  the,  general  merit  of  his  book. 

In  expounding  the  principle  of  D'Alembert,  when  at  length 
it  comes  under  notice,  our.authpr  is  by  no  means  happy.  '  The 
elaborate  demonstrations  with  which  lie  introduces  a  principle, 
which  when  divested  of  technical  language  is  truly  axiomatic, 
might  surely  have  been  exchanged  for  simpler  co^sideration8. . 
In  some  of  the  first  deductions  he  has  drawn  fromi  it,  .we  again 
recognize  the  operation  of  a  principle  to  which  we'have  already 
adverted,  in  the  investigation  of  a  variety  of  formulae,  which 
are  of  no  use  in  themselves,  and  are  apparently  introduced  only 
because  they  happen  to  be  found  in  Atwood. 

In  deducing  the  equations  of  the  motion  of  a  systeni  of  bodies,  it 
is  often  very  convenient  to  combine  the  principle  of  viirtual  veloci- 
ties with  that  of  D'Alembert.  This  method  is  almost  miiversally 
adopted  by  Lagrange  in  his  Mecanique  Analytique,  by  M .  Laplace, 
and  by  all  the  best  writers  on,  dynamics.  The  facilkies  which 
this  combination  afibrds  in  many  of  the  more  abstruse  depart- 
ments of  dynamics,  csumot  readily  be  imagined  by  auy  one 
who  has  not  been  in  the  Jiabit  of  employing  it.  Yet,  with  one 
solitary  exception,  where  Mr.  Whewell  has  employed  this  con- 
sideration in  deducing  a  rather  unmanageable  formula,  no  notice 
whatever  is  taken  of  this  method. 

The  problem  of  tractories  is  not  treated  in  the  most  satisfac- 
tory mani^  by  Mr.  Whewell,  considering  the  materials  within 
his  reach/  The  siniplest  case  of  this  problem,  and  indeed  the 
only  one  iirfuch  admits  of  being  completely  resolved,  viz.  'where 
one  of  the  bodies  uniformly  describes  a  straight  line,  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  discussion,  arid  has  certainly  given  birth  to 
some  very  beautiful  mathematical  speculations.  A  history  of 
the  problem^  together  with,  several  solutions  by  some  of  the 
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first  continental  mathematicians  of  the  time,  may  be  seen  in 
one  of  the  late  numbers  of  the  Annales  des  Mathematiques,' 
Mr.  W.,  instead  of  availing  himself  of  these  investigations,  of 
which  we  can  hardly  suppose  him  ignorant,  has  simply  written 
down  the  equations  of  the  problem,  and,  without  any  attempt 
to  resolve  them,  has  merely  deduced  from  geometrical  consider- 
sdons.the  path  described  by  the  body,  which,  as  is  well  known,' 
is  a.  cycloid. 

•  The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Whewell  has  slurred  over  this 
question,  we  consider  the  more  blameable,  as  there  are  so 
uery  few  dynamical  problems  which  admit  of  such  complete 
resolution  as  those  of  which  we  are  speaking.  To  understand 
what  is  here  meant,  it  must  be  observed,  that  in  all  dynamical 
problems,  there  are  two  principal  points  of  iriquu-y,^  the  velocity 
of  the  body  whose  motion  is  tne  subject  of  inquiry,  at  the  end 
of  any  given  time,  and  thp  space  described  in  that  time.  For 
these,  evidently  determine  all  that  can  be  reouired,  the  place 
of  the. body  at  any  time,  and  jthe  rate  at  which  it  is  moving. 
The  path  wJiich  the  body  describes,  the  period  of  its  revolution 
when  its  path  is  re-entering,  the  period  of  oscillation  when  its 
motion  is  oscillatory,  can  always  be  easily  found  when  the 
velocity  and  space  are  known.  The  velocity,  depending  only 
on  one  integration,  can  in  almost  all  cases  be  determmed,  Xhkspace 
which  requires  a  second  integration,  in  comparatively  very  few. 
Now  the  case  of  tractories  which  we  have  inentioned,  is  one  of 
those  in  which  both  thes6  particulars  can  be  ascertained,  although 
the  method  of  integration  is  not  very  simple  or  obvious.  Hence 
a  foU.discussion  of  this  problem  forms  one  of  the  most  instruc- 
tive processes  to  be  found  in  elementary  dynamics ;  and  for 
this  iieason  it  merited  a  much  more  ample  examination  than 
Mr.  Whewell  has  thought  proper  to  assign  it. 
;  In  examining  the  motions  of  bodies  connected  by  strings,  anfl 
Qompelled  to  move  in  given  curves,  Mr.  Whewell  is  naturally  led  to 
consider  the  case  of  "two  bodies  connected  by  a  string  passing 
over  a  puUy,  one  of  them  having,  together  with  \t^  vertical,  a  smau 
oscillatory  motion,". a, problem  which  merits  examination,  not 
wily  because  curious  in  itself,  but  also  from  its  being  erro- 
neously solved  in  every  English  .  book  where  it  has  been  at- 
tempted. Mr.  Whewell  has,  of  course,  pointed  out  this  circum- 
stance, though  he  is  far  from  having  discussed  the  problem  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  It  may  s^em  curious  to  refer  to  a  trans- 
atlantic writer  in  a  matter  of  .mathematical  speculation,  which 
Elder  baa  not  managed  with  his  usual  skill,  and  which  has 
s6meho\Y .  slipped  very  carelessly,  through',  the  hands  of  our 
autlic^>'  himself  no  unskilful  s^ia^y^t ;,  biit  'however  curious,  it 
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is  nevertheless  very  true,  that  whoever  will  refer  to  the  American 
edition  of  Dr.  Hutton's  Course  of  Mathematics,  will  find  ia 
the  Appendix  a  solution  equally  simple  and  satisfactory  of  this 

Eroblem,  which  Euler,  and  Mr.  Whewell,  on  Euler's  authority, 
as  pronounced  unmanageable. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Whewell  has  dwelt  with  too  much 
detail  on  matters  which  were  scarcely  deserving  such  notice.  The 
elaborate  discussion  of  the  motion  of  a  body  attracted  to  two 
centres,  by  a  force  varying  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
distance,  and  of  some  particular,  but  certainly  very  usdiess, 
cases  of  the  problem  of  tne  three  bodies,  would  have  been  well 
replaced  by  an  elementary  analytical  view  of  the  Problem  of  the 
three  bodies — a  view  of  which  the  problem  is  undoubtedly 
susceptible,  and  which  would  have  been  not  only  highly  in- 
structive, but  also  very  interesting  to  many  men  who  would  wish  to 
have  a  general  notion  of  the  problem,  although  they  have  not 
the  leisure  nor  perhaps  the  courage  to  read  the  Mecanique 
Celeste,  or  even  Professor  Woodhguse's  Physical  Astronomy. 

The  second  book,  in  which  the  motions  ot  bodies  in  resisting 
media  are  investigated,  presents  little  that  requires  any  observa- 
tions from  us.  We  must  not  omit  to  notice  with  the  commenda- 
tion it  deserves,  the  investigation  of  the  orbit  described  by  a  body 
revolving  in  a  medium,  whose  resistance  varies  as  the  square  of 
the  velocity,  round  a  fixed  point  by  virtue  of  a  central  force. 
The  changes  in  the  elements  of  the  orbit  due  to  the  resistance 
are  very  elegantly  deduced,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  the  investi- 
gation exhibits  a  process  highly  instructive. 

The  third  book  we  have  alreadvi  said  is  dedicated  to  the 
motion  of  a  solid  body.  This  problem  consists  of  two  parts 
entirely  distinct :  if  we  suppose  the  body  in  free  space  to  be 
acted  on  by  any  force,  whatever,  it  will  have  two  motions  entirely 
distinct — its  centre  of  gravity  will  move  exactly  as  if  all  the 
forces  acting  on  the  body  were  applied  directly  to  the  centre, 
and  the  body  will  have  a  rotatory  motion  about  the  centre  of 

fravity  as  a  fixed  point,  as  if  there  was  no  motion  of  translation, 
'he  motion  of  the  centre  of  gravity  may,  of  course,  be  deter- 
mined by  the  principles  already  laid  down,  and  the  rotatory 
motion  is  the  only  one  which  remains  to  be  considered.  If  the 
body  have  a  fixed  point,  then,  of  course,  there  will  be  no  trans- 
lation, and  the  only  question  is  of  the  rotatory  motion.  This, 
as  it  is  the  most  general  case  of  rotatory  motion,  is  accordingly 
discussed  in  the  first  place  by  Mr.  Whewell.     He  has  given  the 

feneral  equations  very  nearly  as  they  are   delivered  by  M. 
^oisson  in  his  Traite  ae  Mecanique.    The  investigations^  though 
long  and  compUcated,  are  remarkable  for  their  symmetry^  and 
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lead  to  formulse  of  great  simplicity  considering  the  mass  of 
calculation  out  of  which  they  have  been  evolved. 

We  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  inferring,  wherever  we 
have  found  a  result  simple  in  its  form  deduced  fronv  heavy  cal- 
culations, that  there  must  be  some  more  direct  method  of 
deriving  it.  A  reflection  which  occurred  very  forcibly  when  our 
attention  was  first  directed  to  the  investigations  of  which  we 
are  now  speaking.  The  equations  of  a  simple  isolated  point 
are  deducible  with  the  greatest  facility,  so  also  are  the  equations 
of  a  system  of  such  points.  The  equation  of  a  body  revolving 
round  one  axis  is  also  very  readily  derived  ;  how  then  does  it 
happen,  that  the  more  general  case  of  rotation  round  three 
axes  should  at  once  become  so  obstinate  and  involve  us  in  such 
embarrassing  calculations. 

A  more  careful  inspection  into  the  character  of  the  problem 
and  the  meaning  of  its  symbols,  soon  convinced  us  that  these 
embarrassing  calculations  were  by  no  means  necessary,  and  that 
by  applying  some  elementary  considerations  we  might  deduce 
these  equations  with  the  greatest  simplicity. 

As  our  views  on  this  matter  differ  materially  from  anything 
that  we  have  ever  seen,  and  as  they  tend  greatly  to  simplify  the 
general  investigation,  and  as  they  manifest  very  clearly  the 
origin  and  meaning  of  each  term  of  the  final  equations,  we 
shall  take  the  liberty  ^to  suggest  them  very  briefly  to  our 
readers. 

Let  the  position  of  the  body  be  referred  to  three  fixed  planes, 
having  their  origin  at  the  fixed  point,  and  let  x,  y,  z,  be  the  co- 
ordinates of  any  moticule  {dm) ;  also  let  a/,  y\  zf  be  the  co-or- 
dinates of  the  same  moticule,  referred  to  three  other  co-ordinates, 
fixed  in  the  body  and  moveable  with  it,  and  having  the  same 
origin.  And  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  let  it  be  assumed  at 
once  that  these  three  latter  axes  are  the  principal  axes  of  the 
body.  Let  p,  q,  r,  be  the  velocities  of  rotation  round  each  of 
these  three  latter  axes  at  end  of  time  (t)  :  then  it  is  easily  shewn, 
either  by  simple  geometric  considerations,  as  M.  Venturoli  has 
done,  or  analytically,  as  M.  Poisson  has  done,  that, 

dx         ,        , 

-|=rx'-p/> (1) 

dz 

dx  dy  dz 
^   ^^  5?  3r5r  ^^^^^^^  express^  the  velocity  of  any.  moti^ 
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cule  (dm)  along  the  three  axes  of  x,  y,  z :  to  find  the  points 
whose  velocity  is  nothing,  we  have  only  to  make  these  quantities 
severally  equal  to  zero  :  nence, 

rx'^p2f=^zo> (2) 

If  these  equations  had  been  independent  they  would  have 
indicated  a  point,  but  it  is  obvious  that  any  two  of  them  com- 

Srehend  the  third,  and  consequently  are  only  equivalent  to  two 
istinct  equations,  and  therefore  they  indicate  a  line,  every 
point  of  which  is  at  rest  for  an  instant  (dt).  During  this  instant, 
therefore,  the  body  must  revolve  round  this  line,  and  hence  it  is 
called  the  instantaneous  axis  of  rotation,  and  its  position  is 
determined  by  any  two  of  these  last  equations ;  for  instance,  by 


(3) 


To  find  the  position  of  this  line,  consider  a  point  in  it  at  i 
distance  (r)  from  the  axis,  and  let  a,  |3,  y,  be  the  angles  which 
it  makes  with  the  axis  of  a?',  y',  z',  then 

j/  =  r  cos  a  =  cos  o  ^  (/*  +  3^^*  +  z^*) 


==  cos  a  ^x/^  + 


.•*  cos  o  =  - 


qV 
P 


f  ) 


similarly  cos  /3  = 


^(i^' +  ?'  +  »•') 
£ 


cos  V  = 


(4) 


J 


To  find  the  velocity  of  rotation  round  this- axis,  considw  a  point 
on  the  axis  of  (x),  whose  distance  from  the  -origin  is  unity, 
then  calling  (V)  this  velocity. 


V^  = 


dx*       %s       dz^ 


=  r«  +  y' ....:....  (5) 

by  virtue  of  equations  (1)  :  it  is  also  obvious  that  the  angular 
velocity  of  rotation  (s)  round  the  instantaneous  axis^.is  equal  to 
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<y)  divided  by  the  distance  of  the  point  we  have  been  con- 
aidering  from  the  axisi  or 

*  «  -A— (6) 

Now.  Sim  a  =  |/(1  -  cos  •a)  =  V(^9^y>^> 

A  8  =:s  •(p*  +  ?•  +  A (7) 

fieuce,  combining  equations  (4)  and  (7)  we  obtaia 

p  =  s  cos  a  ^ 

y  5=s  scospV (8) 

r  =s  8  cos  y  3 

Hence,  if  a  body  have  angular  velocities  p,  q,  r,  rotind  thred 
rectangular  axes,  they  may  be  combined  into  one  determined  in 
ma^itude  by  equation  (7),  and  about  an  axis  determined  in 
position  by  (4):  or  conversely,  a  body  having  a  velocity  of 
rotation  round  a  single  axis,  this  may  be  resolved  into  angular 
Velocities  round  three  other  rectangular  axes  by  equations  (8). 
And  hence  it  appears  that  these  velocities  of  rotation  may  be 
resolved  and  compounded  precisely  after  the  same  manner  aa 
ibrces  are  by  the  principles  of  Statics. 

Having  laid  down  these  preliminaries,  we  come  now  to  that 
tKurt  of  me  investigation  which  hitherto  has  been  so  much  em- 
barrassed, and  we  may  state  what  we  are  about  to  resolve,  thus : 
*?  Having  given  the  forces  which  impress  upon  a  body,  a  motion 
tyf  rotation  round  a  fixed  point,  it  is  required  to  investigate  the 
angular  velocities  which  will  be  generated  round  its  three  prin- 
«»pal  axes**^ 

jLet  A,  B,  C,  be  the  moments  of  inertia  round  the  axis  of 
^.9  jff  <^$  respectively :  then  the  eflFective  moving  force  round 

dp 
the  axis  of  (x)  will  be  measured  by  C.-f-; 

The  impressed  forces  are  first ,  those  acting  externally,  which 

will  be  measured  by  2  {Yt^ -^  Zj/)  dm^  adopting  the  usual 
notation ;  and  secondly^  the  centrinigal  forces  generated  by  the 
rotation  round  the  other  two  axes  (y  ),  (/),  which  produces  two 
forces  in  the  plane  of  y'  z'  respectively  parallel  to  {z^),  and  (yO, 
and  their  effect  in  producing  rotation  round  the  axis  of  {A')  will 
cfvidently  be  measured  by 

A  8*  cos  /3  cos  y  --  Btf  cos  /3  cos  7. 

VOL.  II.— w.  K.  y 
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And  these  two  are  manifestly  all  the  fotces  whicfr  act  in  pro- 
ducing rotation  round  (/) :  hence, 

C  ^  =  ^^Yz'  -  Zy')dm  +  (A  ~  £)  tf» cos )3  cos  y. 

Which,  by.  virtue  of  equations  (8),  is  at  once  reducible  to 

Cdp+(B--A)qr.di  =  ZiYz^—Zy^)dm.dt^ 
Simi\?ir\y  Bdq  +  (A--C)pr  .dt  =iZ  (Xz^'-Zx^)dm  .dt   ^  ...  (9) 
Jdr  4- (C— jB) pq.dt=z  Z (X/ —  Ya/)dm  . dt 

Thus,  in  a  few  lines,  have  we  deduced  the  equations  which 
determine  the  rotatory  motion  df  a  body  about  three  axes,  from 
the  most  elementary  considerations,  which  in  Mr.  Whewell's 
book  occupy  almost  as  many  pages  of  abstract  and  compli- 
cated calculations.  Our  investigations,  besides,  possesus  the  ad^^ 
vantage  of  shewing  distinctly  the  signification  and  ituport^of 
all  our  symbols,  and  the  origin  of  the  second  :t6rin  ill  (9^),  the 
latter  of  which  cannot  at  all  be  inferred  from  Mr^  Whew<^'9: 
calculations,  and  the  former  is  by  no  means  obvious. . 

To  complete  the  solution  of  these  problems,  the  ptmt^n  c(. 
the  body  as .  well  as  its  rotatory  velocity  must  b©  k»>wa^' 
This  is  usually  determined,  not  in  a  function  of  Xj  y,  z,  but  of 
three  angles,  which  are  employed  in  conformity  with  the  data 
of  astronomy,  and  which  require  three  other  equations  ;.  but,  as 
M.  Poisson  has  suggested  a  very  simple  and  satisfax^tory  mode 
of  deduction,  we  shall  not  pause  to  make  any  remarks  on  tbedi.' 

We  shall  not  make  many  observations  on  the  manner  in  which 
Mr.  W..,has  treated  this  subject,  for  it.  is  evidently  one  on  which 
he  has  not  reflected  very  profoundly,  and  appears  to  have  beeit) 
introduced  rather  for  the  sake  of  rounding  off  his  tred.ti3e,  thin 
because  he  was  prepared  to  throw  any  .new  light  on  \t^  cjliflS- 
culties,  or  to  exhibit  the  established  theories  in  any  novel  or 
more  simple  form.  In  what  may  be  called  the  physical  expla- 
nation of  the  problem,  and  in  the  general  view  of  its  import 
arid  bearing,  he  is,  as  usual,  very  defective,  a  circumstance  die 
more,  to  b^  condemned,  a^  M.  Poisson  had^  inhia  Traiiede 
Mecojiiqiie,  explained  its  general  character  with  such  .remark-, 
able  force  and  clearness  J  . 

When  a  series  of  equations,  such  as  the  series  (9),  are  pre- 
sented to  us,  it  is  always  desirable  to  state^  how  far  they  are. 
applicable,  what  cases  they  embrace,  and  what  simglifica6dttB^ 
they  admit  of.     It  is  obvious  that  the  extent  of  their  applica- 
tion will  depend  entirely  on  their  capability  of  being  integrated. 
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And  it  is  abo  very  obvious,  that  thiey  cannot  be  integrated  in 
their  present  form  without  very  considerable  simphfications. 
Such  simplifications  we  shall  find  to  occur  in  many  of  the  most 
remarkable  and  interesting  cases. 

Having  already  stated  fliat  Mr.  Whewell's  Dynamics  appears 
to  be  intended  rather  to  exhibit  a  good  coUection  of  proDlems, 
dian  a  scientific  deduction  of  its  general  principles^  we  should 
Hot,  perhaps,  complain  of  his  having  constsnea  to  a  note  the 
investigation  of  the  principles  of  the  vis  vtva,  and  of  the  con- 
servation of  areas,  still  less  are  we  entitled  to  express  any  dis- 
satialbction  if  these  principles  are  demonstrated  in  a  manner 
less- satisfectory  than  could  nave  been  wished. 

Amon^  the  beautiful  artifices  of  which  Lagrange  availed  him- 
self in  his  great  work,  there  is  none  more  remaniable  than  hia 
method  of  introducing  the  equations  of  condition  by  means  of 
an  indeterminate  factor.  This  method  not  only  gave  great  sym^ 
metry  and  beauty  to  his  investigations,  but  becomes  of  essential 
importance  when  it  is  required  to  treat  the  higher  problems  of 
Mechanics.  It  has  been  ahready  noticed  that,  in  the  present  state- 
of  the  integral  calculus,  but  a  very  limited  number  of  ca^es  can 
be  completely  resolved.  Such  being  flie  fact,  any  treatise  which 
does  not  notice  the  mediods,  if  any  such  exist,  for  obviating' 
this  defect  of  the  calculus,  must  be  essentially  defective.     Now 
it  «o  happens,  that  in  many  of  the  most  interesting  cases  of 
nature,  although  we  cannot  integrate  exactly  by  any  known 
method,  yet  we  may,  approximately,  to  any  degree  of  exactness. 
Thus,  to  take  a  very  simple  example,  the  equations  which 
determine  the  small  oscillations  of  a  pendulum  can  be  inte- 
gra^edt  if  we  neglect  the  resistance  of  tne  atmosphere  and  the 
extensibility  of  the  rod.     But  if,  in  addition  to  the  force  of 
gravity,  we  introduce  a  resistance  varying,  say  as  the  square  of 
tile  velocity,  they  are  no  longer  integrable  by  any  known  pro-' 
cess ;    or  if,  instead  of  taking  account  of  the  resistance,  we 
suppose  the  rod  which  supports  the  ball  of  the  pendulum  to  be 
extensible,  we  shall  be  in  the  same  predicament.     Now,  in  both 
these  cases,  the  additional  terms  which  render  the  equations- 
unintegrable  are  very  small,  and  therefore  the  integral  in  this 
latter  case  cannot  differ  much  from  that  in  the  former.     It  is 
accordingly  assumed  to  be  of  the  same  form,  and  the  arbitrary 
constants  to  be  variable,  the  whole  is  differentiated  on  this  hy- 
pothesis, and  compared  with  the  equation  solving  the  adai- 
tional  terms,  and  the  arbitrary  constants  are  hence  determined 
«o  as  to  satisfy  the  equation  which  it  was  required  to  integrate. 
The  interesting  and  beautiful  results  derived  from  the  complete 
development  of  this  principle  in  the  hands  of  Lagrange  an4 
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M.  Poisson,  can  be  rivalled  only  by  their  practical  importancr^ 
enabling  us,  as  they  do  in  many  of  the  most  interesting  inqui-* 
^es  into  the  phenomena  of  nature,  to  elude^  where  we  cannot 
surmount,  the  defects  of  the  Integral  Calculus. 

Viewing,  indeed^  the  general  character  of  Mr.  Whewell's 
work,  we  were  not  entitled  to  expect  that  speculations  Uke 
these  should  form  a  part  of  his  plan.  His.  neglect  of  D'Alem* 
bert's  principle  in  the  earlier  parts  of  his  work,  and  the  limited 
survey  he  had  taken  of  dynamical  methods,  had  not  laid  ihe 
necessary  foundations  for  these  investigations.  Too  anxious  to 
illustrate  his  method  of  introducing  the  force  of  tension,  and  to 
deduce  elegant  but  useless  results  concerning  the  motion  of 
.  the  line  of  Apsides,  he  has  neglected  to  develop  the  general 
principles  of  Dynamics,  and  unfold  the  methods  which  would 
enable  his  readers  to  apprehend  and  apply  the  general  theories 
relative  to  the  variation  of  the  arbitrary  constants. 

It  is  a  principle  universally  recognized  by  the  elementary 
writers  of  the  continent  that,  in  composing  their  books,  they 
should  always  consider  them  as  preparatory  to  the  study  of  thtf 
Mechanique  Analytique  and  the  Mechanique  Celeste.  Had  Mr» 
Whewell  borne  a  similar  impression  on  his  mind  during  the 
composition  of  his  book,  it  would  doubtless  have  been  cast  in 
a  very  different  mould,  one  more  consonant  to  the  present  state 
of  the  science,  and  better  calculated  to  sustain  his  own  and  th» 
reputation  of  his  University* 


i^ 


Art.  III.  Nouveau  Traiti  de  la  Rage;  Ohservaiion^^^CUntques,  re'* 
cherches  ^Anatomie  PcUkologique  et  doctrine  de  cette  Malaaie.  Par 
L.  F.  Trolliet.    8vo.  Paris.     l620. 

rpHE  frequent  occurrence  of  Canine  Madness  about  this  season 
of  the  year,  its  fatality  when  once  declared,  and  the  possi* 
bility  of  preventing  it  by  proper  precautions,  have  induced  us 
to  dedicate  t  few  pages  of  our  present  number  to  the  consideia* 
tion  of  so  important  a  subject. 

The  animals  most  subject  to  rabies  are  the  dog,  the  wolf,  and 
the  cat ;  and  in  them  we  must  either  admit  a  spontaneous  origin 
of  the  disease,  i.  e.  arising  without  any  assignable  cause,  or  be 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  saying,  that  the  poison  may  remain 
latent  in  the  system  for  a  very  considerable  period,  much  longer 
than  happens  with  any  other  known  poison.  Analogy  would  lead 
us  to  deny  altogether  the  spontaneous  origin  ;  since  we  haye  no 
example,  in  the  human  species,  of  any  disease,  that  de]|^nds 
upon  a  specific  contagion,  such  as  measles,,  scarlet  feveryMrall 
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|)OX,  8cc.  ever  arising  spontaneouBly ;  it  is  well  known  that,  in 
many  places  canine  madness  has  never  been  observed  to  exist. 
Leaving,  however,  the  question  of  the  spontaneity  of  the 
disorder  undetermined,  or  even  admitting  it,  we  may  examine 
into  the  causes  to  which  it  is  usually  attnbuted.  The  one  most 
commonly  assigned  is  the  season  of  the  year,  or  vicissitude 
•of  temperature.  It  has  been  said  to  appear  most  frequently 
during  the  CTeat  heats  of  summer  ana  autumui  and  the 
rigorous  cold  of  winter :  but  on  this  point  there  is  abundance 
of  contrary  evidence.  If  great  heat  alone  were  sufficient  to 
account  for  its  origin,  where  could  we  look,  for  it  rather 
than  in  Jamaica,  where,  according  to  the  best  authorities, 
it  is  a  disease  of  comparatively  very  rare  occurrence.  In 
Antigua,  it  has  never  been  observed ;  Larrey  and  Volney  inform 
us  that  it  is  unknown  in  Egypt,  and  the  latter  adds  m  Syria 
also;  .and  Barrow  makes  uie  same  assertion  with  regara  to 
the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope.  M.  Trolliet,  the  author  of  an  ex« 
•cellent  memoir  on  this  subject,  had  the  patience  to  collect  the 
dates  of  a  very  great  number  of  cases  published  by  different 

Iersons>  and  tne  result  of  his  inquiry  was,  that,  in  the  month  of 
anuary,  the  coldest  month  of  the  year,  and  the  month  of  August, 
the  hottest,  the  smallest  number  of  cases  occurred.  In  wolves 
ft  was  observed  most  frequently  during  the  months  of  March 
and  April,  but  in  dogs  most  frequently  m  May  and  September. 
In  Europe  the  disease  has  met  with  tne  greatest  consideration 
jfrom  the  physicians  of  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  England ; 
and  several  learned  medical  men  of  the  United  States  have  made 
it  the  object  of  their  researches.  This  circumstance  would  seem 
to  prove,  that  the  disease  is  most  common  in  temperate  climates* 
It  Id  said  to  be  extremely  rare  in  Poland. 

It  has  also  been  supposed  to  arise  from  the  want  of  water,  but 
experiment  has  proved  this  to  be  a  false  opinion,  as  dogs  have 
been  kept  for  upwards  of  forty  days  without  a  drop  of  water,  and 
have  not  become  mad.  Nor  can  it  with  more  correctness  be 
attributed  to  bad  nourishment  on  putrefied  animal  substances, 
since  dogs  have  been  fed  upon  such  substances  for  a  consider- 
able length  of  time  without  having  had  the  disease.  These 
causes,  men,  must  be  considered  insufficient  for  its  production ; 
and  it  is  much  better  at  once  to  confess  our  entire  ignorance, 
than  to  lose  ourselves  in  the  airy  regions  of  hypothesis. 

There  is  some  degree  of  obscurity,  as  to  tne  first  symptoms 
of  the  disease  in  the  lower  animals ;  but  its  existence  should  be 
suspected  as  soon  as  the  animal  becomes  dull  and  heavy, 
seeking  solitude  and  obscurity ;  when  he  appears  peevish  and 
•ai^pisb^  and  is  easily  ofiended.    At  the  outset  of  the  diis*- 
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order,  he  is  <5oti8taQtly  sweated,  ndfuiies  ink  '^eowtotneA  fe^d 
and  drink,  hangs  down  his  bead^  with  hi»  tail  betweea  ttt9 
legs ;  though  he  still  knows  his  master,  he  U  ijoitt,  as  »8|ial, 
pkased  at  the  sight  ot  him;  he  does  istot  hak,  but  ism  h 
plaintive  howl,,  leaves  his  accusUiimed  abode,  ;rii]2msig  jtbont 
with  his  mouth  open,  his  tongue  hanging  out  and  a  cpimii^iif 
yiscid  foam  dropping  from  it.  The  ey^  aave  a  peootiar  biiUia^ 
expression.  Soon  the  chajract^^tic  symptoms  ^^peaer:  i»^ 
is  tormented  by  thirst  which  he  canliot  quench,  from  tb^^^iffi-* 
culty  or  impossibility  of  swallowing  liquids ;  he  seizes  mpen  aU 
animals  that  happen  to  come  in  bis  way^  .«omi^nqie9  iBitsa 
upon  men,  and  his  master  is  not  spared.  In  some  iiiM^taiiees 
dwellings  about  the  throat  and  tongue  ha^e  been  obaerv^ed  be* 
fore  death.  Dogs  have  been  known  to  leave  the  hou^e  lof  itheir 
owner,  and  return  to  it,  after  having  bitten  anwials,  eat  and 
drink  as  usual,  and  soon  afterwards  (tie  rabid.  It  is  very  <|ibe$- 
tiiHial^  whether  dogs  really  have  any  dread  of  water  ^  |]pie 
iiaine«  hydrophobia,  imports,  for  they  never  avoid  it.  3ih$grmU 
pass  through  it,  and  even  lap  it  for  a  lemgth  of  tiwe,  Wt  j^ 
tRK)uld  appear  that  none  is  swallowed,  as  the  quai^itjr  jof  flvid 
in  the  vessel  is  liot  diminished. 

According  to  Mr.  M eyneU^tiie'disease  never  a{^ai:si«iUigs  iti 
less  than  ten  days  after  the  bite  has  been  inflicted ;  a^d  4f»th 
generally  takes  place  from  seven  to  ten  days  After  Ibe  fiist 
symptoms  have  appeared.  He  has.  moreover,  kncmn  many  in- 
9tances  of  dogs  having  died  mad,  as  late  as  eigh^  wiwtte  aifter 
the  bite.  Tli^y  appear  capable  of  <sommunicai(a^  tSie  Reside 
us  soon  as  they  begin  io  quanel  with  oither  dogs*  SjoA  befeie4h0 
characteristic  symptoms  appear. 

Messrs.  Majendie  and  JDresdhet,  of  Paris,  hai^  r^-pvodifteed 
1^  disease  in  the  dog,  by  inoculating  him  with  ^the  daUira  ^  a 
voung  mail  labouxing  under  rabies.  The  «aliva  was  jfi^^fi^ 
oeneath  the  skin  of  the  forehead,  and  at  the  end  of  a  moi^  4he 
^mal  became  mad.  Two  dogs,  bit  by  this,  ^alao  h^»m^ 
mad  fortj  days  afterwards ;  and  these  again  bit  .several  oAtr 
degs,  without  any  dreadful  consequences  ensumg.  Thus  ^ifae 
diseas^e  stopped  of  itself  in  the  third  generation.  I)r.  Ym^hIb 
^nd  others,  bad  [nreviougdty  tried  to  produce  Ae  disease  m  ^^ 
dog,  by  inoculation  with  the  saUva  of  ft  pen^nlabonuang  mA^ 
hydrophobia,  but  without  success. 

With  cegard  to  the  disease  as  it  ooc^its  in  ihie  h»nto 
species ;  in  ^t  case  the  spontaneouB  ofi^  nxm.  >by  ilo 
i^ecms  be  admitted.  It  is  tpue«  diat  die  :e3m^e  safspeslfij^m 
J^ydrophobia^  err  4read  of  ¥ffttet,  iloes  ^oocasieiiaUy  .ocoiir»  'm- 
diQpeiidl^t  of  the  introduction  «tf  rdxis  poHBcsn^  biadt  tjbfin  tt  is 
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jftlw^y 9  in  Qouaexion  with  Bome  oXher  disease,  fis  h jstetia,  or 
^U€jpay>  or  inflammation  of  the  brain ;.  it  occurs  filso  some^ 
^Jimies  as  a  fatal  symptom  of  St.  ViXu^'s  daiipe.;  ancl  there  ar^ 
.one  or  two  cases  on  record^  where  it  w^s  an  aJktend^nt  .upon  inr 
flcMumadoaof  the  stomach ;  but  it  is  not  the  j^sease,  it  is  pi4y 
one  isymptom  of  it,  which  differs  in  degree  in  different  indin- 
,duais.  It  may  with  confidence  be  asserte4f  diat  the  c^ses  pubr 
4ishe4  as  examples  of  the  spontaneous  origin  of  rabies  i^  th^ 
!|iuinan  species,  were  not  the  genuine  hydrophobia,  b^t  case^ 
of  other  aiseases,  in  which  a  dread  of  water  occ^rred  as  an  ac^ 
cidental  sy;mpix)m» 

True  canine  madness,  then,  never, occurs  but  subsequeioit  to 
the  introduction  of  the  poison  from  a  rabid  animal,  generally 
through  the  medium  of  a  wound,  but  someUmeSi^  though  rarely, 
as  it  would  appear,  without  any  breach  of  surface.  Thus  Ceeliufi 
Aurelianus  informs  us,  that  a  sempstress  became  affected  with 
the  disease  from  haying  mended  a  gament  that  had  been  torn 
hy  an  enraged  animal.  She  had  put  the  thread  which  she.,  had 
been  usin^  into  her  mouth,  and  had  pressed  the  seams  with  her 
teeth.  Messrs.  Enaux  and  Chaussier  saw  a  man  who  became 
jhydrophobic  from  having  received  on  his  lip  the  foam  of  a  mad 
dog,  and  Doctor  Bardsley  mentions  a  simi/ar  case.  When  the 
thin  and  delicate  texture  of  the  parts  to  which  the  poison  was 
applied  in  these  cases  is  taj^en  into  account,  such  an  occurrence 
^is  not  at  all  improbable  ;  but  still  such  facts  are  rare.  Ty^fo  cases 
of  the  occurrence  of  the  disease,  from  simply  putting  ^hp  hand 
into  the  mouth  of  a  puppy  that  was  mad,  are  recorded  in  one  oJF 
the  earlier  volumes  of  the  jPhilosophical  Transactipns,  cu^d  ia  lK>th 
of  them,  it  is  asserted,  there  was  no  bite.  It  is  yvell  kno^rn  tiha( 
the  slightest  scratch  is  sufficient  for  the  introduction  of  ^malU 
pox  and  the  vaccinae  disease,  and  a  large  wound  cannot  b^* 
ceemed  4ac^oi;e  necessary  for  the  production  of  hy^roph9bia« 

There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  ^tround  to  distinguish  it  frpn^ 
the  bjte  of  a  dog  that  is  not  mad,  and  it  heals  a^  soon ;  and, 
from  the  period  of  the  bite  till  the  first  symptoms  appear, .  there 
is  Uttle,  if  any,  derangement  of  t,he  health,  nor,  any  perceptibfe 
change  in  the  constitution,  provided  ^the  person  ^itten  l>e  not 
under  the  influence  of  fear.  When  the  poison  begii^  to  |Mrpduce 
its  effects,  there  is  generally  i^ome  degree  of ,  pg^m  or  disagree-r 
able  feeling  in  or  about  the  wound,  and  ^is  is  iiSiually  de<T 
jicribed  as  following  the  course  of  tJiie  nerves  supplying  the.  part ; 
frequently  there  is  swelling  ai^d  infla,mmatiQn,  and  even  a  fresh 
d^charge  from  the  wound  a  ^hort  time  before  the  symptoms 
s^ppear.  In  severa,!  case^  where  pain  and  u«neasine8(S  yf^e  com-) 
plimied  of  in  the  course  of  the  nerves,  these  parts  were  miaut^ly 
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examined  after  <)eath>  but  no  unusual  appearances  could  ht  i&^ 
tected.  The  period  at  which  the  first  s^ptoms  appear  vaiielr 
considerably  in  different  patients^  from  a  few  days  to  several 
months.  The  shortest  interval  is  mentioned  by  Trolliet  as  thre^ 
or  four  days«  and  the  longest  that  of  seventeen  months^  by  Dr. 
John  Hunter ;  and  this  is  giving  a  greater  latitude  than  is  ge- 
nerally required.  Of  the  fifteen  cases  related  by  Trolliet,  in 
lieven  the  disease  commenced  between  the  fourteenth  and 
thirtieth  days ;  in  five,  between  the  thirtieth  and  fortieth ;  in 
two,  between  the  fortieth  and  fifty-fifth,  and  in  one  aftet  threfe 
months- and  a  half  had  elapsed.  There  can  be  little  doubt  bat 
that  the  invasion  of  the  disease  may  be  hastened  by  different 
causes ;  in  some  it  has  been  fear,  in  others  exposure  to  the  ar» 
dent  rays  of  the  sun,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  sometimes  ex- 
cesses m  eating  and  drinking,  great  exertion  of  body  and  mind» 
and  prolonged  night-watchings  may  have  had  similar  efifects. 

We  may  here  remark,  that  dogs  seem  much  more  susceptible 
of  the  influence  of  this  poison  than  our  Own  species,  for  as  we  are 
informed  by  Dr.  John  Hunter,  four  men  and  twelve  dogs  were 
bit  by  the  same  tnad  dog,  and  every  one  of  the  dogs  di^, 
while  all  the  men  escaped,  though  they  made  use  of  no  other 
means  of  precaution  tnan  such  as  are  every  day  seen  to  fail'* 
There  is  also  an  account  of  twenty-one  persons  havmff  been  bitten 
by  the  same  mad  dog,  only  one  of  whom  had  me  diseased 
hence,  it  has  been  stated  as  an  average,  that  not  more  than  6n6 
person  out  of  twenty-five,  who  have  been  certainly  exposed  t6 
the  bite  of  a  rabid  animal,  has  become  affected. 

The  first  symptoms  of  the  disease,  after  the  pain  and  uneasi- 
ness about  the  wound,  are  pain  or  heaviness  of  the  head,  some- 
times general  and  deep-seated,  at  others  slight,  great  depreseion 
of  spints^  anxiety  and  restlessness ;  fear,  which  has  been  men- 
tioned as  a  cause  of  the  invasion,  now  becomes  a  symptom,  and 
increases  with  the  progress  of  the  malady ;  the  function^  of  th0 
mind  become  excited,  the  memory  is  more  retentive,  the  con^ 
ceptive  faculty  easier,  and  the  imagination  more  fertile,  therein 
a  peculiar  kind  of  delirium,  during  which  the  patient  talks 
rapidly  and  incessantly  of  objects  which  either  do  not  exist 
about  him,  or  of  past  events  as  if  they  were  actually  present  ,* 
sometimes  there  is  somnolency  or  taciturn  melancholy*  Th€ 
organs  of  the  senses  have  acquired  a  higher  degree  of  sensi- 
bility ;  there  is  constant  rolling  of  the  eyes,  wmch  are  move 
cjpened,  from  the  elevation  of  the  upper  eye-lid :  they  have  ail 
unusual  brilliancy,  and  in  some  cases  the  pupil  is  very  tautH 
dilated ;  most  frequently  the  motions  of  the  voluntaty  muscle 
igre  inordinately  excited>  and  would  seem  to  overact  the  inleii- 
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tion  of  file  mind^  as  every  thing  which  the  patient  does  id'per- 
fotmed  with  ereat  hurry  and  agitation^  and  there  is  an  almost 
incessant  and  violent  jactation.  The  organs  of  digestion  are 
also  affected^  and  hence  arise  in  some  cases  nausea  and  efforts 
at  vomitins^  sometimes  actual  vomiting  and  pain  at  the  pit  of 
ilie  stomach*  The  pulse  becomes  very  frequent  and  fuller  than 
natural ;  in  some  instances  the  respiration  is  slow>  but  more 
commonly  it  is  increased  in  frequency,  and  there  is  a  loss  of  rela* 
tion  between  the  pulse  and  respiration*  Frequent  sighing  is  a 
pretir  constant  attendant.  But  the  characteristic  symptom  is  the 
tlreaa  of  water,  or  rather  difficulty  and  impossibility  of  swallowing 
liquids,  and  this,  as  has  already  been  observed,  varies  in  degree 
in  different  individuals.  The  patient  is  tormented  with  thirst; 
and,  on  attempting  to  drink,  violent  convulsions  of  the  muscles 
about  the  larynx,  pharynx,  and  fauces,  are  excited,  producing; 
a^  sensation  or  choaking  or  suffocation.  Perhaps  a  better  idea 
cannot  be  given  of  this  symptom,  than  by  comparing  it  to  that 
a^tation  which  a  person,  who  is  afraid  of  the  water,  experiences 
wnen  he  is  suddenly  pushed  into  it  against  his  will ;  when  the 
chest  becomes  agitated  with  convulsive  motions,  during  which 
short  inspirations  succeed  to  a  rapid  expiration.  At  a  later  period, 
the  patient  cannot  even  look  at  liquids^  without  experiencing  this 
distressing  symptom,  which  has,  according  to  some  very  respect-* 
able  authors,  been  produced  by  the  sight  of  a  looking-glass,  a 
transparent  glass  or  shining  piece  6f  metal,  and  even  by  me  agi- 
tation of  the  air.  In  the  course  of  the  disease,  this  symptom  is 
diminished  or  ceases  entirely,  for  a  time ;  but  soon  returns,  and 
the  convulsions  extend  over  the  whole  body.  Without  this  pecu- 
liar strangulation,  or  affection  of  the  respiratory  organs,  the 
characteristic  symptom  of  the  disease  is  absolutely  wanting. 

To  the  above  symptoms  may  be  added,  a  sensation  of  burn- 
ing heat,  sometimes  referred  to  the  stomachy  sometimes  to  the 
chest ;  die  almost  constant  flow  of  thick  foam  from  the  mouth, 
which,  as  the  disease  proceeds,  becomes  so  viscid  that  the 
patient  cannot  expectorate  but  with  very  great  difficulty ;  he 
IS  constantly  spitting  out  with  great  vehemence,  and  it  is  only 
by  sudden  and  strong  expirations  that  he  is  able  to  remove  it. 
tlie  skin  is  covered  witn  clammy  perspiration.  Towards  ^the 
close  of  the  disease,  when  the  muscmar  power  is  on  the  decline, 
the  pulse  becomes  small,  soft,  very  feeble  and  irregular  ;  and 
this  generally  points  to  an  immediate  death,  which  sometimes 
fieems  the  enect  of  suffocation ;  occasionally  the  patient  expires 
in  the  midst  of  convulsions,  but  it  is  much  more  common  for 
him  to  sink  rapidly,  and  become  quiet  and  calm  for  a  short  time 
before  the  fatal  event  takes  place. 
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Never  does  the  patient  utter  any  sound  tliat  csm -with  aE|^ 
.degree  of  propriety,  be  compared  to  the  barking  of  a  dog  j  but 
his  voice  is  frequently  very  hoarse  and  rough :  nor  can  much 
credit  be  given  to  those  authors,  who  mention  a  desire  to  bite 
^s  one  of  ^e  characteristics  of  rabies. 

The  duration  of  life  after  the  appearance  of  the  hydrophobia 
varies  from  twenty  four  or  thirty  six  hours  to  three,  four  or  fiVe 
days. 

We  must  now  slightly  allude  to  the  appearances  found  on 
examining  the  bodies  of^^  those  who  have  died  of  this  disease, 
and  we  cannot  help  remarking,  that  the  authors,  who  ha?^ 
treated  of  this  part  of  our  subject,  vary  so  much  in  their  ac- 
counts that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  say  what  appearances 
are  the  most  constant.  Dupuytren>  whose  authority  is  de;- 
seryedly  great,  states,  that,  in  ten  cases  which  he  examined,  the 
results  were  uniformly  inflammation,  and  even  gangrene  of 
different  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal.  In  one  of  uie  cases 
mentioned  by  Morgagni,  the  internal  membrane  of  the  .upper  pari 
of  the  QB^opha^us,  the  whole  inner  surface  of  the  pharynx, 
Iary>nx  and  windpipe  were  of  a  livid  r^ji  colour,  approaohing  tp 
a  state  of  gangrene ;  and  the  pharynx,  even  to  the  posterior 
openings  of  the  nostrils,  was  filled  with  frothy  mucus  of  ft 
greenish  yellow  colour.  The  fauces,  cesophagus  and  tracK^ 
yyexe  inflamed  in  mo^t  of  the  cases  examuiiea  by  ^s  author, 
but  thi^  was  not  universal.  The  mucous  membranes  of  the 
larynx,  trachea,  and  bronphia  present  more  constant  appeaianceis 
of  vascularity  according  to  Parry  and  Trolliet,  the  last  of  whom 
asjserts  that,  in  his  cases  the  organs  of  respiration  were  most 
uniformly  affected,  particularly  the  bronchia,  which,  as  he 
imagmes,  secrete  the  fpamy  liquid  that  issues  from  the  mouth. 
He  even  declares  that  the  saliva  is  not  infectious^  ej:xd  that  it 
is  only  the  fluid  secreted  by  the  lining  membrane  of  the  Won- 
chia  ^at  is  capable  of  communicating  the  .dises^e.  Some 
.authors  assort  that  the  salivary  glands  a^e  always  >enlarg€;4«  an4 
in  a  state  of  inflammation ;  others^  sm  the  contrary,  imt  they 
jieverare,  and  of  this  opinion  is  Mons.  XroUiet.  Inmost  cfises 
there  is  increased  vascularity  of  the  dura  a^d  jpia  mater ^  anjl 
injection  of  the  vessels  of  the  brajn:  ,moxe  recen^tly,  fiimS^r 
appearances  have  been  discovered  i^  the  spinal  cord  9iidUs 
(membrajies.  Mons.  Dupuy,  of  the  veterinary  school  MAlfQit* 
ivho  has,  pei-haps,  had  greater  opportunities  of  studying  the 
.diseases  of  animals  than  any  maJi  living  (and  few  men  have 
made  abetter  use  of  their  opportunities),  has  almost  miifoisiily 
ibund  the  spinal  cord  softened,  diffluent,  and  of  a  deep  yellow 
colour,  especially  in  its  lower  portion*    The  dura  nuUer  covering 
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H-wiainj^dlfed,  tod  itelosed  cc  greater  qtiantity  of  «erum  than 
is  usAial.  Lairey  foiu^i  tlsbe  brain  dease  and  firm,  aud  the 
Henrilema  <£  the  oierves,  arising  from  th^  medulla  oblongata, 
tinged  «t  itheir  origins  ^f  a  .pink  edlour.  Lastly,  the  only  cir-^ 
eum^tiance  <m  whioh  al^aost  all  anthors  are  cigreed  is,  that  the 
bodies  of  perscuo^  dying  of  this  disease  run  Yery  rapidly  into 
puti?e£»fCtion. 

Qn  entftring  .upon  the  most  itpc^rtant  part  <^  our  inquiry, 
that  whicti  relates  to  Ijiie  psevention  of  Hydrophobia,  after  e^ 
person  ibas  been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog,  or  one  supposed  to 
be  mad«  y^^  shall  commence  by  making  known  to  our  readers 
the  ^ery  interesting  observations  of  Mr.  Maroohetti,  of  Moscow, 
who.Mseits  tibat,  in  all  icases  where  medical  treatment  lias  not 
bo^a 'fiarly  ;appliQd,  small  knots  appear  under  the  to^g^ue,  at  the 
^jKSaings  !of  tlie  ^ots  of  the  submaxillary  glands,  which  are 
a^aiaftetd  «t  isach  sfide  df  the  t€mgU6-<dtri:Qig ;  and  that,  by  die  use 
9/  a  probe,  a  l&uctua;ting  fluid,    whidi  is  the  bydrophobia 

Eiiscm,  dooay  he  perceived  On  on,e  occasion,  fifteen  persons 
t  hff  SL  mad  :dog  applied  for  c^^  lOn  the  same  day^  and  the 
fMaUdcnots  whidti  be  mentions  wtgi^  observted  in  twelve  of  them } 
and  on.aaof&er,  die  treatment  of  twenty  six  person^,  viz.  .nine 
wsii^  elerien  womonyiandsix  ehildron,  was  confided  to  him,  andiihe 
an^iU  Jcnoto  OQcurred  in  nineteen  of  them;  Hi  those  spost  bitten; 
«Gi;tfae  third  <lay,  in  others  on  the  Mtb,  .seventh  and  Jaii^th  day^^ 
9«diniOHe^vi^0mafli,  who  bad  been  bitten  but^C^  ^^upeiiicisdly 
in  thee  leg»  5dnly  cm  :tbe  twenty-first  4ay.  Thiis  the  usual  lime 
of  their  appearance  seems  to  be  within  the  third  and  <iainth 
d«fs  zSHsst  Ithie  bke.  I^.  Acmsttong  fm^itie^  in  his  ^x- 
edtlent  lectures  on  the  jtheory  a.nd  practice  of  pbyaio^  that  a 
Russkm  professor  iias  informed  bim,  that  he  pas  frequently 
seen  the  |wnples,  and  that  after  their  r^mov^  in  the  manner 
BBcc^mBttendefd  by  Marochetti,  the  disease  has  jvever  occurred* 
An  English  phpician,  who  has  snade)9imie!roviB  inoiitiEies  among 
tfli^jpeassmtry  m  Russia  and  Pdrnssia^  wb^«  be  ujas  travelled 
a  great  deal,  was  also  ^uniformly  assumed  fOf  the  same  &ct. 
A  veterinaiy  surgeon  of  some  emimence  ia  Lwdon,  who  has  ex- 
amioed  many  dogs  labouring  mider  hydrophobia,  both  during  life 
andafter  death,  nas  never  observed  any  tbin§  resembliiig  the 
appearances  described  by  Marochetti ;  but  it  is  ^ted  in  the 
Edinhur^  Medical  and  Sui^cal  Journal,  Irorn  which  the 
above  acooimt  of  Marochetti's  observations  has  be^n-^xtraqted^ 
thatth^  w^re  found  in  a  mad  dog  in  Westphalia,  in  \Si%2. 

iFuJPther  observations  are  necessary,  before  we  caii  venture  to 
affirm  ihat  the  appearances  are  unifc»rmly  inet  ^th;  but  M  pi^- 
9^  the  emdenee  in  their  iiEtvour  is  ivei^  8trQi;ig,  m^  m^  aje 
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ftomewhiit  surprised,  that  so  little  attention  should  have  been 
paid  to  tile  circumstance  in  this  country,  particularly  as  the 
means  of  prevention  founded  upon  them  have  been  attended 
with  so  much  success.  The  means  of  prevention  employed  by 
Marochetti,  consisted  in  carefully  examming  the  mouth  once  or 
twice  a  day,  and  as  soon  as  these  knots  or  pustules  appeared,  they 
were  opened  and  cauterized  with  a  red-hot  needle,  after  which  the 

Satient  gargled,  or  rather  washed  his  mouth  frequently  with  a 
ecoction  of  the  tops  and  flowers  of  the  Genista  lutea  tinctoria. 
If  they  are  not  opened  within  the  first  twenty-four  hours  after 
their  formation,  the  poison  is  re-absorbed  into  the  body,  and 
the  patient  is  lost  beyond  the  power  of  cure.  The  result  of 
this  treatment  was,  that  all  those  of  the  first  experiment, 
fourteen  in  number,  two  of  whom  had  no  knots,  were  dismissed 
cured,  at  the  end  of  six  weeks,  during  which  period  they 
also  drank  the  decoction.  They  were  all  sound  and  well  three 
years  afterwards  when  seen  by  MarochettL  All  the  twenty-six 
cases  mentioned  afterwards  recovered  under  the  same  treat** 
ment.  It  is  well  worth  inquiry,  whether  the  cure  is  not  efie&* 
ted  by  opening  and  cauterizing  the  pustules,  without  the 
decoction  of  broom  having  any  influence  over  the  disei^^* 

Such  are  the  facts  related  by  Marochetti,  and  until  they 
have  met  with  more  attention  in  this  country,  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  recommending  those  means  which  are  more 
universally  employed.  These  are  excision,  and  the  desliuction 
of  the  bitten  part,  by  the  application  of  a  heated  iron  or 
caustics. 

When  a  bite  has  been  inflicted  by  a  suspected  animal,  the 
first  thin^  to  be  done  is,  to  wash  the  part  "very  freely  with 
water,  which  should  at  first  be  cold,  and  the  temperature  of  it 
may  be  gradually  raised.  This  must  be  done  as  soon  as  pos-^ 
sible,  and  should  be  continued  for  some  time.  For  this  purpose 
pure  water  is  preferable  to  lotions  of  any  kind,  whether  salt 
water,  wine  ana  water,  or  any  thing  else;  and  it  has  the  decided 
advantage  over  all  these,  that  it  is  generally,  if  not  always, 
close  at  hand.  It  would  be^better  that  a  stream  of  water  should 
be  directed  upon  the  part  by  means  of  a  pump,  a  common 
tea-kettle,  or  a  syringe.  Some  have  recommended  suction  with 
the  mouth,  but  as  there  are  cases  on  record,  where  the  meie 
application  of  the  poison  to  the  lips  appears  to  have  beenfoUow' 
ea  by  the  disease,  this  practice  must  be  considered  tather 
dangerous.  A  cupping  glass  might  be  applied  over  die  part 
with  the  same  effect.  These  measures,  however,  are  only  to  be 
fallowed  duiing  the  interval  which  must  elapse  betiineen  the 
accident  and  the  arrival  of  the  surgeon^  who  should  immediatdy 
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proceed  to  the  excision  of  the  part»  if  this  be  practicable*  Thi^ 
operation  must  be  performed  with  freedom;  every. part  with 
which  the  dog^s  teeth  may.  have  come  in  contact,  imould  be 
most  carefully  removed^  for  the  smallest  portion  left  might 
retain  sufficient  of  the  poison  for  the  production  of  the  disease* 
Excision  should  not  be  neglected^  merely  because  a  few  houra 
may  have  elapsed  before  a  surgeon  can  be  procured;  it  should 
be  put  ia  execution  at  a  much  later  period,  if  it  be  proved  that 
the  dog  which  inflicted  the  wound  was  really  mad.  In  this 
case»  even  if  the  wound  be  healed,  and  a  scar  remain  to  point 
out  the  precise  seat  of  the  injury,  the  operation  might  perhaps 
be  successfully  performed  at  any  period  before  the  constitutional 
symptoms  have  appeared,.  When  this  has  been  properly  exe* 
cuted,  there  is,  perhapaf^  no  case  on  record  where  it  has  been 
followed  by  the  disease.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  appli-^ 
cation  of  caustics,  which  should  only  be  employed  when  the 
wound  ia  situated  in  parts  to  which  the  knife  cannot  be  applied, 
as  for  instance,  when  there  is  a  deep  wound  in  the  neck  or  face, 
or  in  the  close  vicinity  of  some  important  vessels  or  nerves. 
Sometimes  too  the  timidity  of  the  patient,  or  his  aversion  to  the 
use  of  the  knife,  is  such  as  not  to  allow  of  its  employment,  and 
then  it  is  better  to  apply  caustics  than  to  do  nothing*  Those 
most  usually  employed  are  the  lunar  caustic  or  nitrate  of  silver, 
the  caustic  alcali,  and  the  butter  or  muriate  of  antimony*  There 
is,  however,  this  great  objection  to  their  employment,  that  we 
cannot  see  how  far  their  action  extends.  They  may  be  very 
freely  employed,  but  we  cannot  with  confidence  assert,  that 
the  whole  of  the  injured  part  has  been  destroyed.  In  the  use 
of  the  knife,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  the  assistance  of  the 
eye  to  direct  us.  Besides,  the  disease  has  very  frequently 
occurred,  even  after  the  most  liberal  employment  of  caustics. 
They  may  be  used  as  an  addition  to  the  excision,  if  this  should 
be  deemed  necessary,  but  they  should  never  be  allowed  to 
usurp  its  place. 

Almost  all  the  ancient  physicians  and  surgeons  preferred 
the  application  of  fire,  which  was  generally  performed  oy  means 
of  a  heated  iron;  but  the  objections  urged  against  the  "use  of 
caustics,  are  still  more  powerfully  applicable  to  the  cautery, 
which  is  a  great  favourite  with  the  French  surgeons  at  present* 
Its  application  requires  the  greatest  care,  since  an  improper 
form  of  the  iron,  an  insufficient  degree  of  heat,  or  an  uhaccrus^ 
tomed  hand,  may  render  it  ineffectual  and  injurioi^  by  ^e  false 
security  which  it  inspires* 

It  may  perhaps  excite  some  degree  of  surprise,,  ihat  we  should 
conclude  tnis  article  without  noticing  the  various  internal  re'^*. 


.  i 
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metkes  which- have  at  different  periodis  been-  boaated  of  as  cer- 
tain preTentires  of  the  disease,  such  as  mercury,  volatile  alkali, 
and  many  others.  The  reason  of  it  is,  that  we  have  no  faiA  in 
any  of  threm.  They  are  generally  if  not  always  useless,  and  as 
they  tend  to  lull  the  patient  into  a  false  security,  to  the  neglect  of 
a  certain  measure,  excision,  their  employment  cannot  oe  tea 
strongly  discouraged.  It  is  certain  that  many  persons,  who  have 
made  use  of  them,  have  escaped  the  disease ;  but  it  i»  equally 
true,  that  many  persons,  who  have  actually  been  bitten  by  a 
mad  dog,  have  *also  escaped,  when  no  means  of  preventioahave- 
been  employed. 

We  shall  terminate  this  inquiry  by  observing,  that  it  is  pro- 
fessedly a  compilation  from  the  writings  of  previous  authors^ 
the  names  of  several  of  whom  have  been  mentioned  iii  the  course 
of  it«  We  have  not  given  our  authority  for  every  particular  fact, 
because  the  name  did  not  occur  at  the  time.  All  we  claim  for 
ourselves  is,  the  endeavour  to  lay  before  the  public,  in  a  clear 
and  c<5hcise  manner,  the  principal  facts  connected  with  this 
terrible  disease. 


Abt.  IV.— Ta/Iai  of  a  TraveUer,  By  Geofirey  Crayon,  Gent.  2  vok,  8vo. 

Ixmdon.     Murray* 

AT  the  hazard  of  being  classed  among  the  Dennises  of  old, 
•^^  and  the  still  sourer  critics  of  a  more  modem  age,  and  in  the 
teeth  of  the  gentle  Geoffrey  Crayon's  genteel  reputation,  we  riball. 
'  promulge  a  few  observations  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  that  repu- 
tation, the  place  of  its  existence,  and  the  probable  limits  thereof. 
Although  it  may  not  have  occurred  to  many  of  our  readers  to 
imagine  it,  gentle  Geoffrey's  fame  was  occasioned  by  the  feet  of 
his  being  a  prodigy ;  a  prodigy  for  show — such  as  La  Belle. 
Sauvage,  or  the  learned  pig  :  up  to  the  time  of  Greoffrey,  there 
were  no  Belles  Lettres  in  America,  no  native  litterateurs,  and 
he  shot  up  at  once  with  true  American  growth,  a  triumphant 
proof  of  what  had  so  long  been  doubted  and  denied,  namely, 
that  the  sentimental  plant  may  flourish  even  on  that  republican 
soil.  "  Such  elegance,  such  correctness,  such  sensibffity!" 
(exclaimed  the  tender  reading-room  lounger),  "  and  all  Ais— 
who  could  have  believed  it — the  work  of  a  native  American !"  * 
The  surprise  that  a  Chinese  should  express  himself  in  pure 
English,  could  not  have  been  greater  than  that  such  a  proauc- 
tion  should  come  from  such  a  quarter.  This  was  the  origin  and 
foundation  of  Geoffrey's  fame ;  its  extension  and  continuance  rest 
altogether  on  different  grounds,  and  furnish  a  striking  instance 
of  the  truth  of  an  observation  made  by  us  in  a  precediag 
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number^  that  a  certain  share  of  celebrity  may  al\?ays  be  attained 
by  any  writer  who,  in  good  set  terms,  will  eulogise  existing  insti- 
tutions, and  fall  in  with  existing  prejudices.  There  is  a  smalt 
class  of  readers  in  this  country  who  are  Somebody,  and  there  iff 
a  very  large  class  who  are  Nobody.  Of  the  Somebodys,  the 
elder  branch  has  considerable  hereditary  wealth ;  the  younger, 
little  or  no  means  of  support  but  dependence  upon  the  elder ; 
but  the  whole  class,  young  and  old,  are  equally  privileged  to 
turn  the  Nobodys  to  account ;  that  is,  to  take  from  them  under 
the  name  of  taxes,  and  divide  among  themselves  in  varying  pro- 
portions, enough  of  the  matter  of  wealth  to  support  the  young 
Somebodys,  and  to  add  splendor  and  pride  to  the  old. 

Asides  this  substantial  privilege,  and  perhaps  as  the  result  of 
it,  the  Somebodys  have  also  assumed  that  of  having  a  circle 
and  taste  exclusively  their  own  ;  of  keeping  at  a  distance  any 
Nobody  who  dares  approach ;  and  at  the  expense  of  the  ex- 
cluded class,  indulging  in  all  the  pleasure  of  arrogance  and 
malignity  ;  trampling  with  as  much  contempt  on  the  necks,  as 
it  were,  of  their  pursuits,  opinions,  and  wishes,  as  the  sovereign 
of  Ashantee  does  on  the  nape  of  his  sable  attendants. 

"What  kind  of  taste  the  Somebodys  would  acquire  and  foster 
uiider  such  circumstances,  it  would  have  been  no  difficult 
matter  to  indicate  d  priori,  but  the  experience  of  centuries  has 
made  the  matter  abundantly  plain. 

Wheri  subsistentie  can  be  attained  without  exertion,  and  all 
the  substantial  enjoyments  of  life  can  be  ensured  independently 
of  doinff.  any  thing  to  conciliate  the  good-will  of  our  fellows; 
where  the  marked  distinction  between  them  and  us,  is,  that  they 
must  labour  to  li^e,  while  we  live  only  to  enjoy,  it  is  manifest 
that  exertion  either  for  ourselves  or  others,  must  become,  as 
being  useless,  an  object  of  contempt,  and  that  every  circum-. 
stance  whfch  can  indicate  our  independence  of  exertion  and  of 
the  good-wHl  of  our  fellows,  will  be  seized  on  and  cherished  as 
pointing  out  most  forcibly  the  distipctioiti  of  which  we  are 
proud.' 

Apcordiiigly,  the  Somebodys  of  all  tinjes,  and  especially  of 
the  present  times,  have  studiously  avoided  cultivating  a  taste 
for  ahy  thing  that  savours  of  exertion  or  utility ;  and  as  far  as 
thw  take  any  pains,  bestow  it  in  a  contrary  direction.  Their 
children  they  send  to  a  public  school  or  university,  not  to 
acquire  knowledgie  that  may  be  beneficially  employed  for  them- 
selves or  others,  but  to  spend  eight  years  in  learning  to  make 
latin  verses»  and  four  more  in  acquiring  the  diction  and  style  (^ 
certain  ai^cient  writers,  for  no.  better  reason  than  that  the 
acquircaooent  of  this  style  may  distinguish  them  ffom  those  who- 
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have  been  unable  to  spend  some  thousands  of  pounds  in  its 
^quirement.  And  even  here  the  distinction  between  thosa 
obliged  to  do  something,  and  those  not  so,  comes  into  play^ 
For  a  further  subdivision  takes  place  in  the  Universities  between 
those  to  whom  Latin  and  Greek  may  possibly  be  useful  or  pro- 
fitable, and  those  who  can  live  and  luxuriate  without  either 
Latin  or  Greek,  or  anything  else.  The  man  who  shares  the 
greatest  quantity  of  consideration  in  the  University,  is  the  man 
who  feels  no  necessity  to  study,  and  who  has  plenty  of  money 
to  spend  upon  his  pleasures.^  Excepting  in  much  the  smaller 
circle  of  these  venerable  institutions,  the  student  or  reading-* 
man  is  an  object  of  contempt,  or,  at  most,  gets  the  sneering  cha'^ 
racter  of  a  deserving  youth.  It  is  the  badge  and  privilege  of 
rank  and  wealth  in  our  two  Universities,  to  be  indolent  and 
dissolute.  The  consequence  is  plain,  that  a  cultivation  of  any 
of  the  powers  of  mind  is  unfashionable,  and  it  is  very  rare  that 
they  acquire  even  their  Latin  and  Greek  to  any  extent 
Afterwards  all  exertion  of  mind  is  to  be  shunned  as  carefully  as 
exertion  of  body.  The  intellectual  indolence,  however,  which 
such  a  mode  of  life  will  always  engender  and  promote,  is  far 
firom  being  the  only  or  the  most  prevailing  cause  of  the  hatred 
which  the  Somebodys  bear  to  mental  exertion.  Possessed  as 
they  are  of  all  the  substantial  enjoyments  which  existence  can 
afford,  together  with  the  privilege  which  they  most  value,  that 
of  scorning  and  oppressing  the  Nobodys ;  under  the  name  of 
i^uence,  commanding  at  all  times  an  unlimited  portion  of  the 
obsequiousness  and  prostration  of  the  degraded  class ;  how  can 
their  condition  be  improved,  and  what  are  they  to  gain  by  moral 
or  political  disquisition?  On  the  contrary,  is  it  not  obvious 
that  the  result  of  reflection  and  inquiry  would  be,  to  disturb  that 
mood  of  complacency  with  which  they  affirm  the  actually  exists 
ing  state  of  tnings  to  be  the  best  possible,  and  that  a  spirit  of 
cix^mination  and  intellectual  exertion  is  of  all  Qualities  the  most 
dangerous  to  them,  and  the  most  carefully  to  be  repressed.  If 
they  set  the  example  of  inquiry,  not  only  may  a  few  of  the 
younger  and  least  selfish  amon^  themselves  be  converted,  but 
the  hateful  infection  may  extend  among  the  Nobodys,  ax^d  lefid 
them  to  consider,  if  not  to  ask,  "  why  are  we  saddled^  why  are 
we  bridled,  why  are  we  ridden,  galled,  and  jaded,  by  these  Some- 
bodvs,  so  much  inferior  to  ourselves  in  number  and  useful 
intellect  ?*'♦    Accordingly,  to  repress  all  inquiry  for  the  pur- 

"  ■  '  I        11  1  1  ■  I'll  1  mm^^m^^^m^mmmmtm 

*  "  His  (Louis  14th)  grandson,  the  dauphin  (Louis  16th),  expreu&iig 
himself  one  day  as  '  a  zeuous  advocate  for  pnilanthropy,'  the  king  hit  turn 
a  box  on  the  ear,  and  calling  him  <  Petii  iot/  said,  '  you  will  Ums  jowf. 
orown  one  da^  or  other,  if  you  talk  at  thb  rate.*'' — Mn,  HmMm*i* 
Memoirs,  vol.  ii,  p.  195,  on  ihe  authority  i^f  Count  'Jamac. 
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j^se  of  repressing   tins   one   inquiry,  has    been   the   constarvt 
aim  of  the  Somebbdys.     But,  as  the  human  mind  will  employ 
itftelf   on    something,    and    no    institution,    less    mischievous 
ihan   a   Catholic   Inquisition,    is    capable    of  reducing    it    to 
total  inactivity,  a  substitute  must  be  found,  and  has  been  found, 
for  useful  inquii-y.  This  substitute  is  Polite  Literature,  and  what 
ure  called  the  fine  arts ;  in  other  words,  the  cultivation  of  the 
powers  of  the  imagination  at  the  expense,  and  ahnost  to  the 
destruction,  of  the  powers  of  the  judgment.    The  value  of  these 
ptirsuits,  that   is,     their  effect   uj>on   human  happiness,  their 
capability  of  affording  pleasure  or  diminishing  pain,  are,  there- 
fore, upon  all  occasions,  prodigiously  overrated,  and  a  due  taste 
feir  them  inculcated  as  the  main  business  of  existence.     Your 
true  fiddle-faddle    Somebody,  who  would  be   in   high   rej)ute 
among  his  fellows,  will  occasionally  mis-quote  a  line  of  Horace, 
will  perfectly  idolize  Shakespear,  and  hold  in  sovereign  con- 
tempt the  wtetch  who  cannot  discuss  all  his  characters,  from 
Macbeth  down  to  Caliban :  he  will  assert  that  the  reading  of 
poetry  is  the  highest  of  human  pleasures ;  and  gravely  maintain 
tKat  twenty  lines  of  Virgil  will  assuage  grief  and  alleviate  the 
pangs  of  disappointment :  he  will  lament  the  slow  progress  of 
the  fine  arts  in  this  country ;  will  promote  them  by  his  patronage; 
become  life-director  of  some  painting  institution,  and  vote  away 
by  thousands,  money  extorted  from  the  indigent  and  laborious 
many,  in  order  that  the  opulent  and  idle  few  may  visit  gratuitously 
some  thirty  or  forty  pictures,  about  which  the  mass  of  contri- 
butors are  perfectly  indifferent.     He  holds  the  diffusion  of  edu- 
eatiaa  a  bad  thing,  as  it  tends,  according  to  him,  to  make  the 
poor  discontented;  and,  if  compelled  by  shame  to  contribute  to- 
wards the  expense  of  the  parish-school,  he  will  take  care  that 
nothing  shall  be  taught   or  read   but  the  Bible  and  Prayer- 
Book.     Partly  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  advantages  he  en- 
joys from  appearing  in  too  striking  a  light  to  those  from  whom 
they  are   withholden,    and  partly  with  a  view  to  repress  all 
earnestness  and  enthusiasm,  the  result  of  active  and  extended 
benevolence,  he  will  put  on,  habitually,  a  tone  of  languor  and  in- 
diflference,  a  kind  of  tcedium  vitm,  as  if  the  whole  or  his  enjoy*- 
ments  were  worth  nothing,  and  the  means  of  pleasure  as  much 
denied  to  him  as  to  his  needy  slave.     Discussion  of  the  top.ica 
moBt  important  to  human  happiness,  and,  kbove  all,  eamesf  dis- 
cussion, he  esteems,  if  not  absolutely  ill-bred,  at  all  events  a 
Bare ;  and  the  man  who  shall  dare  to  suppose  it  possible  that 
any  institutions  can  be  better  than  the  present,  or  shall  seriously 
B«t  abotit  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  his  species,  he  will  affect 
to  coritiemn  as  a  visionary  and  enthusiast,  if  he  does  not  denounce 

VOL.  II. — w.  B.  z 
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him  as  a  jai^obin  and  a  leveller.  The  only  objects  on  whicb  he 
dares  to  feel  or  apeak  with  energy  are,  the  powers  of  a  favouiite 
singer,  or  the  glories  of  an  Italian  picture.  Such  being  a  pretty 
accurate  description'  of  a  distinguished  Somebody,  it  might 
readily  be  guessed,  if  the  booksellers'  shops  did  not  themselves 
afford  the  proof,  what  is  the  kind  of  Uterature  most  palatable 
to,  and  most  applauded  by,  the  whole  class.  Poetry  and  romance 
— tales  and  tours — hght  eaaays,  and  lighter  letters  :  stuff,  that 
he  who  runs  may  read,  without  the  trouble  of  adding  one  idea 
to  his  already  limited  stock.  Nothing  that  can  excite  cootto- 
Terey,  nothing  that  can  occasion  dissatisfaction;  all,  pensive, 
gentlema/ilif,  and  subdued ;  all,  trifling  and  acquiescent  as  a 
drawing-room  conversation ;  prevailing  errors  in  morals  and 
legislation  carefully  upheld,  or,  at  best,  left  unnoticed,  prevailing 
foUies  alone,  in  dress  or  address,  lightly  reprehended :  a  little 
pathos,  a  little  sentiment,  to  excite  tears  as  a  pleasnrable  emo- 
tion for  those  who  see  them  on  no  other  occasion  ;  a  little  point 
and  a  little  antithesis  to  tickle  the  ear  and  divert  the  attention 
from  the  lamentable  deficiency  of  solid  matter.  Such  is  the 
precious  ore  that  occupies  the  leisure  moments  of  the  literary 
portion  of  the  Somebodys,  and  among  them  it  is,  that  GeoSiey  s 
reputation  has  attained  and  preserves  the  proudest  eminence. 
For  the  meridian  of  their  intellect  and  disposition,  his  productioDs 
are  calculated  with  admirable  precision.  Nothing  Tigt^roue  or 
origijial,  nothing  that  can  require  thought  or  excite  dissent  j 
the  means  for  bespeaking  attention,  a  correct  inutation  of 
ancient  models,  the  means  for  conciliating  esteem,  a,  manif^t 
preference  for  ancient  institutions.  This  it  may  be  said  is  a 
matter  of  taste  ;  that  about  tastes  there  is  no  disputing,  and 
that  Geoffrey  is  as  little  blameable  for  preferring  aristocratic, 
as  we  for  preferring  democratic  institutions;  but  the  maxim, 
that  tastes  ought  not  to  be  the  subjects  of  dispute,  nor,  con- 
wquenlly,  of  censure  or  approbation,  can,  as  it  seems  to  us,  be 
propounded  only  of  such  tastes  as  have  no  tendency  to  produce 
an  lU  effect  upon  the  happiness  of  othCTs :  and  we  think  it  as 
useful  and  necessary  to  discourage  by  reprobation  the  cultivation 
of  tastes  which  have  a  tendency  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  happiness  of  the  many,  as  by 
punishment  to  prevent  the  increase  of  pernicious  actions. 

Now,  although  in  a  European,  especially  a  European  of  the 
Somebody  class,  considering  the  atmosphere  of  prejudice  in 
which  he  is  born  and  breathes,  the  existence  of  tastes  and 
pre4ilection9  such  as  Geoffrey  haa  evinceid,  would  excite  in 
us  np  surprise  and  little  anger,  in  Geoffrey  we  esteem  the  ac- 
quirecaept  of  such  t^tes    inexcusable,  and,  calling   for  the 
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severest  reprehension  :  indeed  our  author  famishes  a  striking 
instance  of  the  mischievous  effects  occasioned  by  an  exclusive 
'culture  of  the  faculty  of  imagination,  and  a  conclnsive  proof  of 

"  the  extent  to  which  it  is  destructive  of  the  power  of  jnagment. 
Geoffrey  was  bom  in  America,  unshackled  with  the  prejudices 
and  interests  which  more  or  less  fetter  the  intellect  of  every 
European.  In  A;nerica  he  saw  the  great  mass  of  the  population 
earning  from  thirty  to  forty  shillings  a-week,  furnished  with  all 
the  necessaries  of  life,  and  absolutely  exempt  from  want;  in 
America,  he  saw  a  clergy,  voluntarily  paid  by  the  people,  per- 
forming their  duties  with  zeal  and  ability ;  the  various  functions 
of  government  performed  much  better  than  in  Europe,  and  at 
less  than  a  twentieth  of  the  expense  :  the  people  orderly,  pro- 
Tident,  and  improving,  without  libel-law,  vice-societies,  or  con- 
stitutional associations ;  no  lords  or  squires  driving  their  de- 
gendants  to  the  poll,  or  commanding  votes  by  infhience,  that  is, 
y  tenor — b^  apprehension  of  loss  if  the  vote  be  withheld ;  no 
Tprds  br  squires  turned  by  means  of  this  influence  into  what  are 
hi\l^  representatives,  and  then  combining  to  make  com  dear, 

-  '6t  V(JtinB[  away  millions,  for  the  support  of  their  own  children 
aiid  friends,  money  extorted  in  the  shape  of  taxation  from 
nfeedy ,  wretcKes  who  had  not  even  a  share  in  the  mockery  of 
llei^  bompelled  to  ^ve  a  free  vote  for  their  member. 

tti  the  British  dominions  he  sees'fhe  great  mass  of  the  agricul- 

,  itttsX  feibourers-  starving  on  eight  shilfings  a  week  ;  he  sees  a 
clei^  enormously  paid  by  taxation  of  the  whole  communriy, 
Jbr  tendering  slender  service,  in  one  portion  of  the  enipireto 

j^aBbut'a  fourteenth  part  of  the  population,  and  in  other  parts  to 
tiktrbiore  than  a  third;  he  sees  discussion  repressed,  the  ihves- 
tigsitioii  of  truth  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment  for  Itfe,  and 
the  judges  themselves  so  hostile  to  the  press,  as  to  prohihit, 
dunng  the  course  of  a  trial,  when  its  appearance  is  most  IHcely 
to  be  Beneficial  to  all  parties,  any  printed  statementof  what  passes 

"  in  court :  he  sees  a  gang  of  about  a  hundred  and  eighty  families 
converting  all  the  functions  of  government  into  means  of  apro- 

"  vision  for  tliemselves  and  their  dependants,  and  for  that  piiipose 
steadily  upholding  and  promoting  every  species  of  abuse,  and 
steadily  opposing  every  attempt  at  political  improVemfent  r  all 
this  and  more  he  sees  in  Britain  only,  and  yet,  withthiiljeftjre' 
his  eyes,  the  ignorant  and  puling  sentimentalist  has  a  i^inifest 
preference  for  British  institutions !  'Tn  a  man  of  otdttiajy pene- 
tration and  ordinary  benevolence  such  a  preference  cOiila  never 
be  found  ;  but  the  penetration  and  benevoletice^of  yout  gehtiine 
sentimentalist  are  not  of  the  ordinary  kind ;  his  pervSi^e  ftcun- 
dity  of  imagination  fills liim  ^vith  apprehension  wnere  no  danger 
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exists;  his  individual  attachments  and  associations  preclude 
him  from  enteitaining  any  gjeneral  regard  for  his  species.  In 
the  check  which  every  well-regulated  community  ought  to  pos- 
sess against  misconduct  on  the  part  of  its  rulers,  he  sees  no^ 
thing  but  visions  of  anarchy,  rapine,  and  bloodshed  ;  in  uncon- 
trolled power  on  the  part  of  government,  and  the  consequent 
pillage  and  privation  to  which  the  many  are  subjected  for  the 
Denefit  of  the  few,  he  sees  nothing  but  the  natural  and,  as 
he  deems  it,  amiable  weakness  of  human  institutions.  He  can 
weep  at  a  tale  of  disappointed  love,  and  sigh  over  a  dying  leaf, 
but  the  slaughter  of  thousands  at  the  nod  of  the  successful 
conqueror,  the  pain  and  privation  inflicted  on  millions  to  support 
the  conqueror's  career,  will  not  cost  him  a  regret,  or  a  single  ex- 
ertion of  thought  as  to  the  means  by  which  the  world  may  be 
ridden  of  such  detestable  vermin.  In  Geoffrey's  sentimentalism 
there  is  also  something  antiquarian  and  romantic.  America  has 
no  buildings  nor  institutions  that  have  not  the  demerit  of  being 
new :  in  England  we  have  Gothic  cathedrals  and  Norman  castles ; 
and  who  would  not  submit  to,  or  allow  the  Nobodys  to  submit  to 
a  world  of  actual  evil,  to  enjoy  the  edifying  associations  which  the 
sight  of  these  venerable  edifices,  these  strong-holds  of  ignorance 
and  superstition,  are  sure  to  excite !  How  Geoff'rey  came  to  ac- 
quire and  cultivate  the  tastes  of  these  Somebodys,  it  is  not  dif- 
ncult  to  divine — Geoffrey  is  indisputably  feeble,  unoriginal  and 
timorous ;  a  mere  adjective  of  a  man,  who  has  neither  the  vigour 
nor  courage  to  stand  alone,  though  it  were  but  for  a  moment ; 
from  the  beginning  he  has  looked  up  for  support,  not  of  the 
strongest  and  most  durable,  but  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  pro- 
minent kind,  and  this  support  he  has  found  in  the  applause  of 
the  Somebodys.  Now,  in  America,  Geoffery  found  that  every 
body  was  his  compeer ;  that  there  were  few  Somebodys,  and  that 
Nobody  was  out  of  the  question. 

He,  therefore,  resorted  to  Europe,  and,  by  divining  and  imi- 
tating pretty  accurately  the  prevailing  tastes  and  habits  of 
the  Somebodys  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe,  has  succeeded 
in  gaining  their  good-will  in  spite  of  his  transatlantic  ex- 
traction, and  in  ultimately  procuring  for  himself  a  reception 
as  ojie  of  the  set.  It  is  evident,  indeed,  that  the  splendor 
and  stateUness  of  European  monarchies,  the  smooth  varuish 
and  empty  dignities  of  European  nobility,  and  the  antiqua- 
rian associations  called  up  b^  the  recollection  of  their  early 
history,  have  turned  the  poor  republican's  brain.  But  how 
weak  must  be  the  intellect,  how  depraved  the  disposition,  that 
can  be  so  affected  by  the  mere  surface  of  things ;  that  can 
prefer  the  gew-gaws  of  a  crown  and  sceptre,  a  star  and  ribbon. 
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to  the  substantial  comfort  of  millions ;  that  can  sympathize  with 
the  few  in  their  plunder  and  oppression  of  the  many,  can  over- 
look the  many,  and  all  the  injustice  and  insult  they  experience 
at  the  hands  of  the  few.  That  we  have  not  calumniated  our 
author,  nor  unjustly  imputed  to  him  the  tastes  and  disposition^ 
we  so  deliberately  reprobate,  the  extracts  we  shall  make  will, 
we  think,  abundantly  prove.  It  must  be  observed,  however, 
that  Geoffrey  is  much  too  cunning  to  commit  himself  by  any- 
thing like  a  decisive  expression  of  his  predilections,  and  they 
are  mainly  to  be  collected  from  the  general  tenor  of  his  writings, 
from  the  zest  with  which  he  seizes  on  and  describes  some  of 
the  worst  features  of  European  manners  and  European  institu- 
tions, from  the  absence  of  a  single  word  expressing  dislike  of 
such  institutions,  and  from  the  more  remarkable  absence  of  a 
single  word  commendatory  of  the  excellent  government  of  his 
own  country. 

His  opinion  of  the  French  Revolution  appears  with  somewhat 
kss  reserve,  and  the  following  pass^es  pretty  clearly  show  to 
which  side  his  sympathies  lean  : — 

*  Poor  little  Marquis  !  he  was  one  of  that  handful  of  gallant  courtiers, 
who  made  such  a  devoted  but  hopeless  stand  in  the  cause  of  their 
sovereign  in  the  chateau  of  the  Tuilleries  against  the  irruption  of  the 
mob,  on  the  sad  tenth  of  August.  He  displayed  the  valour  of  a  preux 
French  chevalier  to  the  last ;  flourishing  feebly  his  little  court-sword 
with  a  9a  9a !  in  face  of  a  whole  legion  of  sans  culoltes.'-^Tales  qf  a 
fraveller,  vol.  i.  p.  22. 

*  Wolf-gang  arrived  at  Paris  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution : 
the  popuhu:  delirium  at  first  caught  his  enthusiastic  mind,  and  he  was 
captivated  by  the  political  and  philosophical  theories  of  the  day ;  but 
the  scenes  of  blood  which  ensued  shocked  his  sensitive  nature,  disgusted 
him  with  society  and  the  world,  and  made  him  more  than  ever  a  recluse.^ 
— TflZe*  of  a  Traveller y  vol.  i.  p.  72. 

The  way  in  which  he  has  chosen  to  contrast  the  family  of  the 
successful  merchant  with  that  of  the  influential  peer,  indicates 
almost  as  unequivocally  his  predilection  for  the  institution  of 
hereditary  nobility. 

'  I  was  particularly  struck,  for  instance,  with  the  family  of  a  noble- 
man of  high  rank,  consisting  of  several  sons  and  daughters.  Nothing 
could  be  more  simple  and  unassuming  than  their  appearance.  They 
generally  came  to  cliurch  in  the  plainest  equipage,  and  often  on  foot. 
The  young  ladies  Would  stop  and  converse  in  the  kindest  manner  with 
the  peasantry,  caress  the  children,  and  listen  to  the  stories  of  the  humble 
cottagers.  Their  countenances  were  open  and  beautifully  ioXt,  with  an 
e&pression  of  high  refinement,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  frank  cheerful*' 
tki&iii,  and  an  engaging  affability.  Their  brothers  were  taU,  and  elegantly 
formed.     They  were  dressed  fashionably,  but  simply ;  with  strict  neati 
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ness  and  propriety^  but  without  any  mannerism  or  foppishnefis.  Their 
whole  demeanour  was  easy  and  natural^  with  that  lofty  grace^  and  noble 
frankness,  which  bespeak  free-bom  souls  that  have  never  been  checked 
in  their  growth  by  feelings  of  inferiority.  There  is  a  healthful  hardiness 
about  real  dignity,  that  never  dreads  contact  and  communion  with 
others,  however  humble.  It  is  only  spurious  pride  that  is  morbid  and 
sensitive,  and  shrinks  from  every  touch.  I  was  pleased  to  see  the  manner 
in  which  they  would  converse  with  the  peasantry  about  those  rural  con- 
cerns and  field-sports,  in  which  the  gentlemen  of  this  country  so  mueb 
delight.  In  these  conversations,  there  was  neither  haughtiness  on  the 
one  part,  nor  servility  on  the  other ;  and  you  were  only  reminded  of  the 
difference  of  rank  by  the  habitual  respect  of  the  peasant. 

'  In  contrast  to  these,  was  the  figimily  of  a  wealthy  dtLzen,  who  had 
amassed  a  vast  fortune ;  and,  having  purchased  the  estate  and  mansion 
of  a  ruined  nobleman  in  the  neighbourhood,  was  endeavouring  to  assume 
all  the  style  and  dignity  of  an  hereditary  lord  of  the  soil.  The  family 
always  came  to  church  en  prince.  They  were  rolled  majestically  along 
in  a  carriage  emblazoned  with  arms.  The  crest  glittered  in  silver  radi^ 
ance  from  every  part  of  the  harness  where  a  crest  could  possibly  be 
placed.  A  fat  coachman  in  a  three-cornered  hat,  richly  laced,  and  s 
flaxen  wig,  curling  close  round  his  rosy  face,  was  seated  on  the  boix^ 
with  a  sleek  Danish  dog  beside  him.  Two  footmen  in  gorgeous  liveries, 
witii  huge  bouquets,  and  gdLd-headed  canes,  lolled  behind.  The  carriage 
rose  and  sunk  on  its  long  springs  with  peculiar  stateliness  of  motjin. 

f  The  old  citizen  first  emerged  his  round  red  face  from  out  the  door, 
looking  about  him  with  the  pompous  air  of  a  man  accustomed  to  rule  on 
'Change,  and  shake  the  Stock  Market  with  a  nod.  His  consort,  a  fine, 
fleshy,  comfortable  dame,  followed  him.  There  seemed,  I  must  confess, 
but  little  pride  in  her  composition.  She  was  the  picture  of  broad,  honest, 
vulffar  enjoyment.  The  world  went  well  with  her ;  and  she  liked  the 
world.  She  had  fine  clothes,  a  fine  house,  a  fine  carriage,  fine  children, 
evety  thing  was  fine  about  her :  it  was  nothing  but  driving  about,  and 
visiting  and  felting.  Life  was  to  her  a  perpetual  revel ;  it  was  one 
long  Lord  Mayor's  day. 

*  Two  daughters  succeeded  to  this  goodly  couple.  They  certainly  were 
handsome ;  but  had  a  supercilious  air,  that  chilled  admiratipd,  and  dis- 
posed the  spectator  to  be  critical.  They  were  ultra-fashionables  in 
dress ;  and,  though  no  one  could  deny  the  richness  of  their  decorations, 
yet  th^  appropriateness  might  be  questioned  amidst  the  simplicity  of  a 
country  church.  They  descended  loftily  from  the  carriage,  and  moved 
up  the  line  of  peasantry  with  a  step  that  seemed  dainty  of  the  soil  it 
trod  on.' 

It  is  evident  the  picture  of  this  nobleman  is  drawn  as  the 
picture  of  a  class,  and  a  class  to  which  the  author  looks  up 
with  no  Uttle  reverence.  As  such  a  picture,  it  is  equaUy  false 
in  fact  and  in  theory ;  that  there  may  not  be  found  a  single 
peer's  family  resembling  that  which  Geoffrey  has  imaging,  we 
will  not  deny,  any  more  than  that  here  and  there  a  rich  parvenu 
may  occasiojialiy  delight  in  the  display  of  his  wealthy  although 
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the  general  characteristic  of  the  opulent  English  merchant  is 
extreme  plainness  and  absence  of  ostentation.  Thieves  may 
occasionally  be  honest,  and  lawyers  disinterested ;  but  if  there 
be  one  proposition  in  morals  plainer  than  another,  it  is,  that  the 
chief  motive  for  good  conduct  is  the  necessity  of  conciliating 
the  good-will  and  esteem  of  others.  Take  away  this  necessity, 
take  away  the  apprehension  of  their  dislike,  and  the  man  thus 
exempted  from  the  effect  of  the  popular  sanction,  pursues  his 
own  course  without  either  spur  or  rein. 

Now,  how  is  it  possible  to  exempt  an  individual  more  effec- 
tually from  the  influence  of  this  sanction,  than  to  place  him  in 
a  station  in  which,  independently  of  his  own  conduct,  he  shall 
enjoy  a  satiety  of  wealth  and  distinction  ? 

The  effect  of  such  an  exemption,  upon  the  hereditary  nobility 
of  Europe,  has  been  precisely  what  might  have  been  predicted, 
and  what  must  ever  be  the  result  of  similar  institutions.  Feeble, 
profligate,  and  extravagant,  they  drag  on  a  useless  existence, 
despising  and  despised ;  the  want  of  ordinary  employment,  and 
habitual  hatred  of  exertion,  drives  them  to  seek  relief  from 
ennui,  in  war,  gaming,  or  drunkenness ;  unacquainted  with  the 
evils  of  poverty,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  subsistence,  they 
outrun,  with  the  most  insane  profusion,  and  waste  their  means, 
however  ample  ;  and  a  large  portion  of  them,  inheriting  the  for- 
tunes of  princes,  are  deeply  and  disgracefully  in  debt. 

The  condescension  which  Geoffrey  so  mucn  eulogizes  is  mani- 
fested only  towards  persons  so  far  beneath  them  in  rank  and 
station  that  it  serves  rather  as  a  whet  to  their  pride  than  as  an 
exercise  of  humility.  The  insolence  with  which  they  repiilse  the 
middle  and  mercantile  classes  is  as  notorious  as  the  frequency 
with/ which  they  violate  their  pecuniary  engagements,  and  is 
unwittingly  described  by  Geoffrey  himself:  **  They"  (the  mer- 
chant's daughters)  "  cast  an  excursive  glance  around,  that 
passed  coldly  over  the  burly  faces  of  the  peasantry,  until  they 
met  the  eyes  of  the  nobleman^s  family,  when  they  made  the 
most  profound  and  elegant  curtsies,  which  were  returned  in  a 
manner  that  showed  they  were  but  slight  acquaintances  J^  Such 
is  the  class  that  Geoflfrey  would  establish  or  support.  In  the 
same  way,  like  nearly  the  whole  race  of  poets,  for  the  sake  of 
what  appears  picturesque  in  his  eyes,  he  seems  to  regret  the 
loss  of,  and  perfectly  willing  to  restore,  all  the  barbarian  man- 
ners and  oppressive  institutions  of  the  days  of  chivalry. 

'  One  of  the  least  pleasing  effects  of  modem  refinement  is,  the  havoc 
it  has  made  among  the  hearty  old  holyday  customs.  It  has  completely 
taken  off  the  sharp  touchings  and  spirited  reliefs  of  these  eoibellishments 
of  life,  and  has  worn  down  society  into  a  more  smooth  and  polished,  but 
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Certainly  a  leds  cliaracteristic  surface.  Many  of  the  ffimes  and  cere^fMV 
nli&ls  of  Christmas  have  entirely  disiqppeared^  and  like  the  sherris  sai^43f 
old  FalstafF^  are  become  matters  of  speculation  and  dispute  amqng  cqul«> 
toentators.  They  flourished  in  times  full  of  spirit  and  lustihooq,  vhpi 
men  enjoyed  life  roughly,  hut  heartily  and  vigorously  ;  times  wild  and 
picturesque,  which  have  furnished  poetry  with  its  richest  mat^riab,  aii^ 
the  drama  with  its  most  attractive  variefty  of  characters  aiid  lii^n^. 
Society  has  acquired  a  more  enlightened  and  elegant  totie ;  bat  it  lutt 
lost  many  of  its  strong  local  peculiarities,  its  home*bied  fiditigs,  iU  hoiietft 
fire-side  delights.  The  traditionary  cualiOHts  of  golden>>  hearted  antiqciilrf) 
its  feudal  hospitalities^  aild  lordly  wassailings^  have  p^ssed^wi^  mlh  the 
haronial  castles  and  stately  manor  houses  ii^  which  Uiey.  Wexe  ^lelnrf;^ 
Tliey  comported  with  the  shadowy  hall,  the  great  oaken  gallery,  and  th« 
tapestried  parlour,  but  are  unfitted  to  the  lifi^t  showy  saloons  and  gay 
drawing-rooms  of  the  modem  v^Ha^'-^^SketchlBook,  vol.  ii,  p«  9» 

*  A  cathedral  with  its  dependencies  and  regulation  s^  presei^t^a  pipture 
of  other  times,  and  of  a  different  order  of  things.  It  is  a  ri(ih  teUjJue  of 
a  more  poetical  age.' — Tales  of  a  traveller,  vm.  i^  p.  349- 

Geoffrey  forgets,  or  thinks  it,  perhaps,  iQiQ;katerial,  tbat  at  the 
time  of  these  "  lordly  wassailings,"  the  lords  were  mueb  fsuftk 
beings  as  they  are  now,  and  the  great  body  of  the  people  m&Q 
dayes.  Indeed,  he  every  where  betrays  the  most  po^eal  '\go^ 
fance  of,  and  contempt  U)r,  any  systematic  plan  of  ipolitiGid  iimf« 
provement. 

'  It  would  seem  to  he  the  mfiin  business  of  man  to  repine  atg<yv«ni* 
inent.  In  all  ^tuations  of  hie  into  which  I  have  lo(^Ked^  %  haiveiatmd 
iBankind  divided  into  two  grand  parties ;  those  who  zide>  ftnd  thode  lrii0 
are  ridden.  The  great  struggle  of  life  seems  to  be,  which  shall  Jooep  in  tbf 
saddle.  This,  it  appears  to  me  is  the  fundamental  prin^ipje  of  pp}iji«^ 
wheiher  in  great  or  little  life.' — Tales  of  a  Traveller,  vol.  i,  p.  2^3« 

A  sentiment  more  detestable  and  pemiciotts>  eonlcl  faArdlf  :b0 
contained  in  the  compass  of  so  few  lines,  nor  one,  wluehv  tf  i* 
had  generally  prevailed,  could  have  been  more  eeftainly  |»«i-» 
ductive  of  universal  misery  and  degradation. 

Unfortunately,  the  world  is  so  young,  ajld  legi^tioB  as  a 
science  has  hitherto  been  so  imperfect,  tiiat  in  all  icQijtptiie% 
except  that  of  the  writer,  it  has  been  the  main  bi^fin^i^,  t^>)^]| 
not,  as  he  would  insinuate,  the  failii^  or  criaite  of  tnan,  ^>  v^im 
at  government ;  but,  except  the  writer,  and  the  aristocratic^^  olw* 
he  admires,  none  can  be  so  ignorant,  indolent,  and  M4^feed,  m  ^ 
pretend,  that  the  fundamental  j9ri/ic^fe  of  politics,  is,  t^  %^P^ 
gle  which  shall  keep  in  the  saddle. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  in  writing  thus,  we  have  beei>  ac- 
tuated by  any  desire  to  depreciate  an  American  production. 
In  wishes  for  the  glory  and  prosperity  of  America  none  can 
exceed  us  \  our  admiration  of  her  political  institutions  we  hare 
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^Xf>re8sed  in  former  numbers,  and  we  still  esteem  her  the  one 
favoufed  country,  to  which  all  must  loek,  who  sincerely  desite 
any  iiaprovement  in  the  general  coiulition  of  man*  She  has 
t»xnibited  tlie  first,  and  only  specimen,  of  what  may  be  efifected 
by  a  truly  republican  government.  May  she  have  wiser  states- 
men and  philoaopliers,  and  men  of  science  more  acute  and  gifted 
than  our  own-*-Dut  never  may  she  be  cursed  with  a  race  of 
sonnetteers  and  sentimentaUsts,  or  sacrifice  one  line  of  wJhat  is 
instructive  in  literature  to  tbe  empty  jargon  of  Belles  Letftien* 
She  has  succeeded  so  well  in  the  usefud,  that  we  have  no  desiit 
to  see  her  exchange  them  for  the  fiae  arts, 

£xcudent  alii  spirantia  moUius  e»a, 
Tu  regere  imperio  populos— memento. 

But  we  Imve  already  wandered  too  far,  and  in  the  author  an4 
his  country,  have  forgotten  the  work  we  had  proposed  to  exa* 
mine.  In  so  doing,  however,  we  have  only  fbllowea  the  example 
of  all  who  have  preceded  us  in  the  perusal  of  it.  Whatever 
fame  Geoffrey  has  earned,  must  rest  on  his  Sketches ;  his  Tales, 
if  ti^s  they  can  be  ccdled  which  tales  are  none,  will  catis^ 
nothing  but  disappointment,  even  to  the  gentle  relulers  who 
smiled  upon  the  Sketches :  they  are  tame,  uninteresting  and 
old.  So  far  from  its  being  necessary  for  the  author  of  them  to 
have  travelled  for  the  materials,  the  principal  part  is  composed 
of  incidents,  which  have  been  a  thousand  timeift  repeated  m  the 
vulgar  novels  of  the  day,  and  the  rest,  particularly  the  stories  of 
liie  itaiian  banditti,  luaive  been  familiar,  in  fuller  detail,  ai^d 
wilii  more  striking  fisatutes,  to  all  the  readers  of  the  newspapei^t 
Mid  masazmes  for  the  last  three  years.  We  ^re  struck  at  every 
step  wiu  the  poverty  of  the  writer's  invention,  and  the  absence 
of  an  acoteness  in  observing  manners,  and  sketching  character. 
Except  ki  one  or  two  instances,  for  which  he  is  pro^bly,  as  he 
himself  hints  in  the  case  of  the  Stout  Gentleman,  indebted  to 
the  assistance  of  others,  we  are  unable  to  discover  a  single  trace 
of  originality.  In  every  attempt  at  pourtraying.  the  ways  of 
men  in  his  adopted  country,  he  deseribes  the  manners  of  othet* 
limes-— making  feeble  sketches  from  tile  fin^hed  but  faded  pict^ 
Uires  of  Smollett  and  Goldsmith.  A  little  humour,  and  somia 
play  of  fancy,  are  e£  that  serve  to  distinguish  him  from  die 
sttekly  sentimentalist,  who  trades  upon  the  cheapest  topics  tft 
every^-day  woe-^-such  as  pathetic  preachers  use,  to  draw  team 
from  a  white-handkerchieted  and  \V6ll-bred  congregation.  The 
adtnost  invariable  concomitant  of  true  genius  is  intellectual  cou- 
rage. The  man  of  original  invention  dat^s  every  thing  for  the 
a»e  of  his  (^coveri^s,  he  will  not  bate  one  iota  of  what  he  feels 
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to  be  the  dictates  of  truth  ;  he  will  even  go  on,  like  sir  Walter 
Scott,  copying  from  the  book  of  nature,  when  the  very  lines  he  is 
tracing  refute  and  overturn  the  opinions,  and  prejudices,  and 
maxims  by  which  he  regulates  his  daily  life.  A  wavering 
timidity — a  sensitive  shrinking  from  the  grasp  of  censure,  on 
the  contrary,  marks  the  elegant  and  feeble  imitator — a  creature 
of  wax,  who  receives  his  impressions  from  any  set  of  people 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  mould  him.  Geonrey  Crayon,  a 
man  of  some  little  imagination,  some  cultivated  taste,  and  some 
little  reading  of  a  light  and  insignificant  kind,  who  spends  his 
mornings  in  patching  up  something  new  and  fashionable  out 
of  the  faded  lutestring  and-taraished  lace  of  other  days,  trembles 
at  the  frown  of  a  well-dressed  mob  in  an  elegantly  furnished 
drawing-room — he  lives  upon  the  smiles  of  such  people,  and 
would  strike  out  his  best  passage,  dilute  his  best  argument,  or 
recant  his  sincerest  opinion,  in  uie  fear  of  losing  the  next  invi- 
tation to  dinner  he  may  expect  from  Grosvenor-square. 

-   —  -    - 

Art.  V.  A  History  of  the  British  Empire,  from  the  Accession  of 
Charles  /.,  to  the  Restoration  ;  with  an  introduction,  tracing  the  Pro- 
gress  of  Society,  and  the  Constitution,  from  the  Feudal  Times,  to  ike 
Opening  of  the  History  ;  and  including  a  particular  Examination  (^ 
Mr,  Hume's  Statements,  relative  to  the  Character  of  the  English 
Government,  Bv  George  Brodie,  Esq.,  Advocate.  In  Four  Voluines, 
8vo.    Edinburgn.  Bell  &  Bradfute.   London.  Longman  &  Co.  1822« 

li/FR.  BRODIE  haB  rendered  no  mean  service  to  his  country 
by  these  volumes.  We  allude,  not  so  much  to  the  merits  of 
his  work  as  a  history,  though  these  are  consideral:^,  as  to  the 
unexampled  exposure  which  he  has  furnished  of  the  dJemerits  of 
former  writers,  and  particularly  of^Hume.  In  no  portion  of  our 
historj^  has  mis-representation  more  extensively  prevailed,  be- 
cause in  no  portion  of  it  have  the  motives,  which  lead  to  mis- 
representation, been  more  strong. 

Hume  possessed  powers  of  a  very  high  order ;  but  regard  -for 
truth  formed  no  part  of  his  character.  He  reasoned  with  sur- 
prising acuteness  ;  but  the  object  of  his  reasonings  was,  not  to 
attain  truth,  but  to  shew  that  it  is  unattainable.  His  mind,  too, 
was  completely  enslaved  by  a  taste  for  literature ;  not  those 
kinds  of  literature  which  teach  mankind  to  know  the  causes  of 
their  happiness  and  misery,  that  they  may  seek  the  one  and 
avoid  the  other ;  but  that  literature  which  without  regard  for 
truth  or  utility,  seeks  only  to  excite  emotion.  With  the  earlier 
part  of  his  work,  we  at  present  have  no  concern.  The  latter 
part  has  no  title  to  be  considered  a^  a  history,    CaUed  a  history, 
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it  is  really  a  romance ;  and  bears  nearly  the  same  degree  of  re- 
semblance to  any  thing  which  really  happened,  as  Old  Mortality, 
or  Ivanhoe,  while  it  is  far  more  calculated  to  mislead.  As  every 
romance  must  hare  a  hero,  in  his  romance  of  the  Stuarts,  the 
hero  is  Charles  the  first:  and  iii  making  a  pathetic  story  about 
Charles  the  first,  the  thing  he  gave  himself  least  concern  about 
was,  whether  it  was  true. 

Romance  is  always  dangerous,  but  when  romance  assumes 
the  gairb  of  history,  it  is  doubly  pernicious.  To  say  nothing  of 
its  oth^  evils,  on  which  this  is  no  place  to  expatiate,  it  infallioly 
allies  itself  with  the  sinister  interests  of  the  few.  When  events 
come  to  be  looked  at,  not  as  they  affect  the  great  interests  of  man- 
kind, but  as  they  bear  upon  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  an  indi- 
vidual; a  habit  is  engendered  of  considering  the  pleasures 
and  pains  of  an  individual  as  of  more  importance  than  the 
great  interests  of  mankind.  That  this  is  one  of  the  most 
pernicious  of  all  habits,  is  proved  by  merely  telling  what 
it  is ;  that  it  is  one  which  the  prevailing  system  of  edu- 
cation carefully  fosters,  is  too  true;  that  it  is  a  habit  into 
whi^h  the  mind  has  of  itself  too  strong  a  tendency  to  fall,  is 
matter  of  universal  experience.  The  pleasures  and  pains  most 
interesting  to  an  ill-cultivated  mind,  are  those  of  the  one  and  of 
the. few ;  of  the  men  in  exalted  stations,  whose  lot  is  most  con- 
spicuous, whose  felicity,  to  the  ignorant,  appears  something 
almost  divine,  and  whose  misfortunes,  from  their  previous  eleva- 
tion, most  powerfully  affect  the  imagination.  The  sufferings  of 
the  many,  though  multiplied  almost  beyond  calculation  from 
their  indefinite  extent,  are  thought  nothing  of:  they  seem  born 
to  suffer  ;  their  fall  is  from  a  less  height ;  their  miseries  he 
hidden,  and  do  not  meet  the  eye.  Who  is  there  that  would  not 
admit,  that  it  is  better  one  .should  suffer  than  a  million  ?  Yet 
among  those  who  can  feel  and  cannot  reason,  nothing  is  so  rare 
as  to  sympathize  with  the  million.  The  one,  with  them,  is  every 
thing,  the  million,  nothing ;  merely  because  the  one  is  higher  in 
rank,  and  perhaps  suffers  rather  more,  than  any  one  assignable 
individual  among  the  million.  They  would  rather  that  a  thousand 
individuals  should  suffer  one  degree  each,  than  that  one  indivi- 
dual should  suffer  two  degrees. 

This  propensity  is  so  thoroughly  incompatible  with  the  pur- 
suit of  the  only  true  end  of  morality,  the  greatest  happiness  of 
the  greatest  number,  that  genuine  and  enlarged  morality  cannot 
exist  till  it  be  destroyed  ;  and  to  this  object,  he  who  writes  to 
benefit  his  species  will  bend  his  most  strenuous  efforts  :  but  he 
who  writes  for  effect,  without  caring  whether  good  or  evil  is  the 
consequence^  must  address  himself  to  the. prevalent  feeling,  and 
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to  this,  (Mie  of  the  strongest  of  prevalent  feelings.  He  must  select 
a  hero ;  if  possible  a  monarch,  or  a  warrior ;  and  to  ex<Mte  a 
strong  interest  in  this  hero,  every  thing  must  be  sacrificed.  If 
he  be  an  historian,  he  will  probably  have  to  relate,  among  the 
actions  of  his  hero,  some  by  which  the  many  are  made  to  suffer; 
these  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  justify  or  excuse.  He  may  have 
to  relate  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  many,  to  ^uard  themselves 
against  those  actions  of  his  hero  by  which  they  are  made  to 
suffer ;  these  attempts  he  must  represent  as  extremely  wicked, 
and  the  many  as  villains  for  engaging  in  such  attempts.  In 
short,  whenever  the  interests  of  mankind,  and  of  his  hero,  are 
at  variance,  he  must  endeavour  to  make  the  reader  take  part 
with  his  hero  against  mankind. 

Such  was  the  object  of  Hume  ;  and  the  object  to  which  he 
deliberately  sacrificed  truth,  honesty,  and  candour.  When,  in 
order  to  attain  the  mo^t  mischievous  of  ends,  a  man  does  not 
scruple  to  employ  the  most  mischievous  of  means,  it  makes 
very  little  difference  in  the  degree  of  his  immorality,  whether  he 
be  himself  the  dupe  of  his  own  artifices  or  not.  To  that  extent, 
Hume  may  very  possibly  have  been  sincere.  He  may,  perhaps^ 
have  been  weak  enough  to  believe,  that  the  pleasures  and  pains 
of  one  individual  are  of  unspeakable  importance,  those  of  the 
many  of  no  importance  at  all.  But  though  it  be  possible  to 
defend  Charles  1st,  and  be  an  honest  man,  it  is  not  possible  to 
be  an  honest  man,  and  defend  him  as  Hume  has  done. 

A  skilful  advocate  will  never  tell  a  lie,  when  suppressing  the 
truth  will  answer  his  purpose  ;  and  if  a  lie  must  be  told,  he  will 
rather,  if  he  can,  lie  by  insinuation  than  by  direct  assertion. 
In  all  the  arts  of  a  rhetorician,  Hume  was  a  master  :  and  it 
would  be  a  vain  attempt  to  describe  the  systematic  suppression 
of  the  truth  which  is  exemplified  in  this  portion  of  his  history ; 
and  which,  within  the  sphere  of  our  reading,  we  have  scarcely, 
if  ever,  seen  matched.  Particular  instances  of  this  species  of 
mendacity,  Mr.  Brodie  has  brought  to  light  in  abundance }  of 
the  degree  in  which  it  pervades  the  whole,  he  has  not  given, 
!ior  would  it  be  possible  to  give,  an  adequate  conception, 
unless  by  printing  Mr,  Brodie's  narrative  and  Hume's  in  oppo- 
site columns.  Many  of  the  most  material  facts,  facts  upon 
which  the  most  important  of  the  subsequent  transactions  hinged, 
and  which  even  the  party  writers  of  the  day  never  attempted  to 
^eny,  Hume  totally  omits  to  mention ;  others,  which  are  so  no-^ 
torious  that  they  cannot  safely  be  passed  over  in  silence,  he 
either  affects  to  disbelieve,  or  mentioning  no  evidence,  indirectly 
gives  it  to  be  understood  that  there  was  noncr  The  direct  lies 
«re  not  a  few ;  the  lies  insinuated  are  innumerable.     We  do  not 
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mean  that  he  originated  any  lies  ;  for  all  those  which  he  could 
possibly  need  were  read^  made  to  his  hand.  But  if  it  be  cri* 
minal  to  be  the  original  mventor  of  a  He,  the  crime  is  scarcely 
less  of  him  who  knowingly  repeats  it. 

The  authorities  from  which  the  history  of  those  times  is  to  be 
collected  are  various.  There  are  royalist  writers,  and  republican 
writers  ;  and  there  are  original  documents,  letters,  and  others, 
from  which  the  facts  may  be  gathered,  free  from  that  colouring 
which  is  put  upon  them  in  the  apologetical  writings  of  either 
party.  There  are,  in  particular,  a  variety  of  letters,  written,some  of 
them  by  Charles  himself,  others  by  Strafford,  and  other  eminent 
persons  in  the  royal  party,  where  they  unfold  to  one  another  de* 
signs  which  were  carefully  concealed  from  the  public,  and  which, 
when  imputed  to  them  by  their  opponents,  they  repelled  as  the 
vilest  of  calumnies.  Almost  the  whole  of  these  documents 
Hume  passes  over,  as  if  they  did  not  exist :  because  they  prove 
his  hero,  not  only  to  have  been  an  adept  in  dissimulation  and 
perfidy,  but  to  have  been  in  the  constant  habit  of  making  asse- 
verations, and  corroborating  them  by  the  most  solemn  appeals  ta 
Heaven,  which  asseverations,  when  he  uttered  them,  he  per- 
fectly well  knew  to  be  totally  false.  And  as  this  fact,  if  known, 
would  have  spoiled  him  for  a  hero,  Hume  makes  a  point,  not 
only  of  concealing,  but  of  constantly  and  unblushingly  deny- 
ing it. 

Exclusively  of  these  documents,  the  authorities  which  remains 
are  the  publications  of  the  two  parties  at  the  time,  and  those  of 
their  partisans  afterwards.  If  compelled  to  draw  his  whole  in- 
formation from  these  questionable  sources,  a  fair  historian  would  at 
least  take  nothing  upon  trust  from  either  party ;  would  compare 
their  statements  with  one  another,  reject  the  exaggerations  of 
both  sides,  and  while  he  would  repose  tolerable  confidence  in  their 
admissions  against  their  own  cause,  would  attach  little  weight 
to  their  assertions,  when  tending  to  asperse  an  adversary,  or 
vindicate  themselves.  As  for  liume,  had  he  never  looked  into 
any  but  the  royalist  publications,  the  spirit  in  which  he  has 
written  his  history  might  have  been  pardoned,  as  the  effect  of 
blind  credulity  and  partiality.  But  the  names  of  Whitelocke, 
Ludlow,  Rushworth,  May,  appear  so  often  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that,  with  regard  to  many  of  the 
events  which  he  relates,  he  knew  the  truth,  and  wilfully  con- 
cealed it.  The  republican  writers  are  believed— when  they  bear 
testimony  in  favour  of  the  royalists ;  while  the  royalists  are 
never  disbelieved,  except  when,  by  any  chance,  they  make  ad- 
missions against  themselves. 

If  we  consider  who  these  royalists  were,  we  shall  be  able  to 
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form  some  estimate  of  the  credibility  of  a  history,  nearly  the 
whole  of  which  is  copied  from  them. 

The  first,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  most  respectable,  is  Claren- 
don ;  whom,  though  he  was  himself  an  actor  in  the  scenes  which 
he  describes,  and  was  not  the  more  likely  to  be  impartial,  that  he 
was  a  renegade,  it  has  been  usual  to  regard  as  a  man  of  uhim- 

Eeachable  veracity,  for  no  other  reason  that  we  can  discover, 
ut  because  Hume  says  so ;  for  it  surely  is  no  proof  that  a 
man  will  tell  truth,  because,  like  every  man  of  sense  and  pru- 
dence, he  is  sparing  of  foul  language.  The  question,  however, 
concerning  the  veracity  of  Clarendon,  may  now  be  considered  as 
settled;  see  Brodie,  vol.  iii.  pp.  110,  263,  266,  306,  316,334, 
336,  389,  652,  et  passim,  for  various  instances  of  his  dishonesty 
and  bad  faith.  It  is  too  much  to  require  that  we  should  believe 
what  Hume  says  of  Clarendon  rather  than  what  Cliarenddn  says 
of  himself.  A  writer  who  makes  a  boast  of  the  dexterity  with 
which  he  fabricated  speeches,  and  published  them  in  the  ofttAto 
of  some  of  the  parliamentary  leaders,  was  not  likely  to  be  '0*w^ 
scrupulous,  when  he  sat  down  to  write  an  express  viudicatioii  of 
himself  and  of  his  party. 

If  such  be  the  character  of  the  most  candid  of  the  royalist 
writers,  it  may  be  judged  what  credit  is  due  to  the  more  fnifdtis 

}>artisans.  Even  Clarendon,  indeed,  is  too  honest  for  Hume ; 
or  he  occasionally  lets  out  facts  which  it  suits  Hutne  to  con- 
ceal. His  other  authorities  were  less  scrupulous.  The'dlidPdf 
these  are  Carte,  Clement  Walker,  and  Perinchief ;  pttttinHiAMf 
the  former,  whom  he  seems  almost  to  have  taken  as*1ii£^tbxt 
book,  but  whom  he  rarely  ventures  to  quote ;  and  he  fineqiilnitly 
commits  the  dishonesty  of  referring  to  Whitfelocke'ot H^h- 
worth  for  a  story,  of  which  the  important  features  as« '  t6  be 
found  only  in  Carte.  It  is  chiefly  towards  the  latter  end  of  ihe 
story  that  Perinchief  and  Walker  come  into  play.  Of  these  t&hk^, 
it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  least  deserving  of  credit.  '"GWrtiB 
was  a  vulgar  fanatic  on  the  side  of  royalty,  who  belietted^eVifV 
thing  in  favour  of  Charles,  and  nothing  against  him ;  atid^itW 
some  presumption  in  favour  of  his  sincerity,  that,  by  thfe^ioCtf- 
ments  published  in  his  Appendix,  he  furnished,  in  a  great^iliea' 
sure,  the  materials  of  his  own  refutation.  Of  Walker  we  ^rtii^l 
say  more  hereafter.  Of  Perinchief  we  need  say  nothing;' V*'- 
cause  we  are  quite  sure  that  no  man  who  has  ever  read  at ^^i^ 
of  his  work,  will  pay  the  least  regard  to  any  thing  fhiV-fc 
asserts.-  ..■■='-  .witoi . 

The  arts  by  which  Hume  has  succeeded  in  obtaining- t)id^<^ 
for  a  period  so  much  exceeding  the.  ordinary  dttrationof  pdlitty 
lies,  are  various,  and  well  worthy  of  examination. 
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In  the  first  place,  he  avoids  the  appearance  of  violence,  and 
yields  some  points,  in  order  to  make  a  show  of  moderation ; 
knowing  well  that  a  writer,  if  he  acknowledges  only  a  tenth  part 
of  what  is  true,  obtains  a  reputation  for  candour  which  fre- 
quently causes  people  to  overlook  the  mis-statement  of  the  other 
nine-tenths.  Such  points,  therefore,  as  are  wholly  untenable, 
he  gives  up  with  a  good  grace.  He  allows  some  merit  to  the 
popular  leaders,  and  acknowledges  that  they  had  some  reason 
to  complain.  Yet,  though  the  people  may  sometimes  have  been 
in  the  right,  he  will  not  allow  that  Charles  can  ever  have  been 
in  the  wrong ;  and  if  he  allows  that  the  people  can  have  been 
right,  it  is  only  to  a  trifling  extent.  To  extenuate  the  abuses  of 
the  government,  there  is  no  sort  of  concealment  which  he  does 
not  practise :  for  those  which  cannot  be  concealed,  while,  by  an 
ordinary  artifice,  he  represents  them  as  solitary  instances,  and 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  he  industriously  supplies  every 

galliation  which  the  most  refined  ingenuitjr  can  devise.  In  the 
rst  place,  however  bad  the  government  might  be,  it  was  milder 
under  Charles  than  under  his  predecessors ;  as  if  that  were  true ; 
or  any  thing  to  the  purpose  if  it  were.  In  the  next  place,  we 
are  told,  in  at  least  twenty  places,  that  he  was  driven  to  these 
abuses  by  an  appearance  of  necessity ;  when  Charles  himself 
never  pretended  to  be  moved  by  necessity,  but  asserted  that  he 
had  a  right  to  do  all  that  he  did.  The  religious  grievances  are 
expressly  declared  to  be  of  no  consequence ;  as  if  it  were  of  no 
consequence  when  a  king  attempts  to  force  his  own  religion 
4own  the  throats  of  the  people  ;  as  if  this  were  not  of  itself  one 
of  the  most  tyrannical  of  all  acts  of  power ;  and  as  if  a  king 
^bo  would  do  this,  would  not  do  any  thing.  If  it  be  fanaticism 
to  resist  the  introduction  of  a  superstitious  observance,  how 
n^uch  greater  is  the  fanaticism  of  upholding  that  observance,  bjr 
cut^g  off  men's  ears  and  imprisoning  them  for  life  ?  Or,  if 
Cbaries  was  himself  conscious  of  the  fnvoUty  of  the  ceremonies 
which  he  imposed,  what  more  charitable  supposition  remains, 
than  that  he  supported  Laud's  religion,  that  Laud  might  support 
hi«  power? 
^  Another. of  the  artifices  of  Hume  consists  in  attempting  to 

E repossess  the  reader  for  or  against  a  particular  person,  while 
,e  IS  still  \n  ignoranc^^of  those  actions  of  that  person,  from 
which,  and  not  from  the  assertions  of  his  partisans,  or  of.  his 
enemies,  his  character  ought  to  be  inferred.  Thus,  every  oppor-. 
tunity  is  taken  of  holding  up  kipg  Charles  as  a  person  distin- 
gubb^  by  every  moral  excellence  :  many  of  his  actions  indicate 
the  reverse ;  _but  as  the  character  has  the  s^dvantage  of  coming^^ 
first,  it  is  hoped  that  the  reader  wfll  credit  the  character  rather 
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than  the  actaonflu  The  pkarliaioentftry  leadens,  oa  die  other  Imid, 
he  represents  as  hypocriteA  or  fanatics,  and  (when  he  dann>'ttf 
uneducateGl,  coanse,  and  brutal  in  their  maimers  and  ia  iJi^r 
character.  All  thi»,  as  Mr.  Brodie  hB»  shown,  isniftnte  ;  foat 
it  answers  the  pu)rpose;  and  the  reasoning  amoant»  to^tifill: 
Vane,  Ireton,  and  Harrison  ^^re  fanatics,  therefore  fekl^ 
Charles's  government  was  good  :  a  specimen  of  ar^nfentstitm 
which,  if  not  strictly  logical,  is,  at  any  rate,  extremely  ccttiV^ 
nient,  since  it  is  bard  if  a  partisan,  however  weak  hAuf  CSKJM^, 
cannot  contrive  to  pick  a  hole  either  in  the  tntell<eeiulil  of  ^ilNiA 
character  of  some  one  or  mord  of  his  opponents;         '       .*       • ' 

We  might  fill  a  whole  article  with  an  analysis  Of  th^  AttlSiSlfl 
of  Hume  ;  but  a  few  specimens  are  necessary,  to  oon^Att&^^  th» 
reader  that  we  have  not  brought  charges  whi^^h  it  id'ttofM  dj^ 
power  to  prove  ;  imperfect  as  the  conception  is  which*  ■<Aan^ be 
given  by  specimens,  of  a  work  of  which  almost  et^ry*  tf^f^hi^ 
c<mtains  in  it  more  or  less  of  misrepresentation.  A^'^itfii 
also  incumbent  on  us  to  give  some  idea  of  what  Mr^  Br64ii^%M 
done  to  throw  light  upon  this  portion  of  history,  it  s^chotis  lf6f^ 
that  these  two  objects  may  best  be  united  by  socA'  a' t^6lf (^{16 
sketch  of  the  events  of  the  period  as  is  compattble  witK'tM 
narrow  limits  of  an  article ;  and  to  this,  after  r»qfttesfirf****lB} 
indulgence  of  the  reader  to  the  very  general'  t^iew  whl<5h  ?^['li?tt 
our  power  to  afford,  we  shall  proceed.  l!'    "''•*'' '^ 

It  is  first,  however,  necessary  to  say  somethilig>'i6U  tll4^yMtfMI 
of  the  government  before  the  time  of  the  StwaHSr/  -'  J^^-.^^wlW 
hae  written  a  long,  and,  he  will  forgive  us  for  saymgj'ic  tiulf;4fa- 
troductory  volume,  to  prove  that  it  Was  hf  no  tneans  i^'iBBittkfl^ 
as  is  generally  imagitied.  Though  this  volnme'  ceidtitiWl  in^h 
valuable  information  concerning  the  practical  tforkhigs  "Bf 'l8e? 
government,  and  the  condition  of  the  people,  vre^W^hi6'faAff 
placed  it  at  the  end  rather  than  at  the  beginning ;  for  it  l6^kM 
formidable,  and  its  bulk  may  alarm  the  reader,  while  it  itSWltn^ 
bates  little  to  the  main  object  of  the  history.  ThtJ  ftgitati(ki'/ 
indeed,  of  such  a  question  is  of  little  use  for  my  purpbse^  «44; 
assuredly,  of  no  use  whatever  for  the  purpose  of  enaWii^  vptXf 
form  a  correct  judgment  on  the  events  which  enMied. '•^^^of 
little  consequence  whether  misgovemment  was  of  an  '^utiMff^ 
of  a  modern  date  in  Great  Britain ;  in  either  case,  resistance  to 
it  was  equally  a  duty;  the  opposition  to  that  resistimb^ 
a  crime ;  and  it  is  a  strange  dootrihe,  that  we  ^  poi  '\ 
to  good  government^  unless  we  can  praife,:  tl^a^  iinXs^wi 
enjoyed  it :  although,  as  mankind/  «duoailed.  s»  ^kuy  lUPPt  il^j 
therto  been,  aie  governed  by  ciistCHfl  sa!^d  p'V^^v^^^^QLlJtl^CPS^ 
than  by  reason,  it  was  perfectly  natur^  that^^Scll^]^[^ra^" 
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time  should  endeavour  to  throw  the  reproach  of  innovation  upon 
its  opponents. 

The  truth,  in  as  far  as  it  can  be  elicited  from  the  facts  which 
'  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  sterns  perfectly  to  coincide  with 
what  the  experience  of  all  nations,  similarly  situated,  would 
iMve  led  us  to  infer.  There  was  no  distinct  line  of  demarcation 
between  what  was  permitted  to  the  king,  and  what  was  for- 
bidden. He  was  not  nominally  recognizra  as  absolute ;  at  the 
same  time,  he  was  practically  so,  as  often  as  he  was  a  man  of 
telentSy  and  ctrcumstances  fiivoured  his  power.  When,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  weak  prince  filled  the  throne,  the  nobles  were 
eveiry  thing,  and  the  king  nothing.  Precedents,  therefore,  may 
be  fomid  (if  by  precedents  the  question  is  to  be  decided),  botn 
for  and  against  the  claim  of  absolute  power.  If  it  be  true,  as 
Mr.  iBrodie  asserts,  that  Elizabeth  and  Henry  8th  rarely 
ait^pipted  to  raise  money  without  consent  of  .parliament,  what 
'does  uiig  j;)rove,  except  that  the  parliament  was  always  willing 
to  gnmt,  if  not  as  much  as  those  monarchs  desired,  so  much  that, 
'dbpiimdant  as  they  were  on  pubUc  opinion  from  their  pecuHar 
ittfiiiion,  they  did  not  care  to  provoke  the  P^ple  by  exacting 
inore  ?  In  like  manner,  if  it  be  true  that  the  Tudors  did  not 
Sasprfton  and  fine  men  in  the  star-chamber  to  so  great  an 
^lisnt  as  is  supposed,  so  neither,  it  should  be  remembered,  did 
i!!harle8,  unless  when  some  one  resisted  his  authority ;  and 
tmdor  th9  Tudors  there  was  no  resistance  to  authority,  or  none 
cmalrfe  of  exciting  any  uneasiness  in  the  breast  of  the  sove- 
ieign.  But,  at  length,  resistance  came;  and  with  resistance 
tame  cruelty,  for  the  purpose  of  its  suppression. 
■\^  y!\^e  great  deficiency  in  Mr.  Brodie's  work,  is,  that  he  has  not 
eig[>Iained  why  resistance  began  so  soon ;  how  it  happened,  that 
i|cpatiinents  and  ideas,  in  ialmost  every  other  country  tnen  utterly, 
miknown,  were  at  this  early  period  so  widely  difmsed  in  Great 
Sritain.  It  is  scarcely  fair,  indeed,  to  blame  Mr.  Brodie  foe  a 
dfi&qiency  which  he  sluures  with  all  former  English  historians^ 
Qor  present  concern,  however,  is  not  with  the  causes  of  the  re- 
iifttagpbce,  but  with  the  resistance  itself. 

Tlieia  is  sufficient  evidence  to  prove,  that  James  Ist  had  a 
VtipQng  leaning  to  pcq[>ery  '^  moved,  it  may  be  supposed,  in  part. 


«ki 


f  In.  hit  very  first  tpeecli  to  pftflisment  lie  ackaowled^ed  the  RfopUsk 
(jUrSkto  be  lib  mother  church,  tooofh  defiled  widi  some  aefoniiitiei  and 
WllNBities ;  he  declared  that  he  would  indu^  their  clergy,  if  they  would' 
katf^MMitee  tlM  pofe's  fiariisiaey,  and  Ms^iielendibd  pomr  to  jgnnl  iis. 
(MMftf^l^lar  the  BMitdsr  ot  Uags^  if  they  would  but  j^baodon  tMf  lata 
jHrfi^jpiliiinii,  ha  mnJA  iaaet  iksm  half  way  ^  hatha  did  Mt  spadfy  whAt 
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thun  tlie  action.  Tim  parUamenUrr  Ir  .^'^^.  ^f^  fe  ^ 
he  represents  a«  hypocS«  or  fima^'  i.'""^  ''>*''  "'^'^ 
i.»edi.cated,  coarae.  and  bMtal  i'       **i«'  Pop'y/  J"**  ''i' 

it  answers  the  pa^« ;   and  ''««  ^  give  a««y   he  had» 

i-<u  1  '  ~™L™««™*  ™.-  j:  to  hiB  wishes,  whatever  they 
Charles  a  g^erninent  wa-     ^^  j^^  j^^  ^^  ^^^^     ^^j^^^    .(^ 

which,  rf  not  .tnctty  lor  ^^  ^le^gy  by  no  meansV^^  ^- 

„,eat    since  It  «  hart       .^  ^^^^  JLr^mment,  tfiereftre,  1« 

cannot  conmve  to  p-     j-^^y^^     ,.  declaring  that,  under  it.  Jack, 

character  ot  wme^^^^  ^-^^^  presume?  to  instruct  Him  m 

We  might  fill   '^die,  ^ol.  i.  pfsSS.]   His  aTersion  extended 

ad  "'th^t  ?>^  J^^e''"^^*  *"**°  "*''*  Presbyterians,  and  hostile, 

"        ^Skp'  episcopacy,  at  least  to  the  intermeddling  d 

P?''*''/^  jH^y/ar  affairs.    And  throughout  the  reign  of  James 

given^  P'^B^rely  visited  with  the  penalties  of  the  law.     Nor 

^1      ffr^fS  government  of  James  less  despotic  than  the  eccl^- 

5~    Sl^i'^  profession,  indeed,  his  claim  of  arbitrary  power 

T"      B^beyond  that  of  his  most  tynuinical  predecessors.   "The 

J^^^ings,"  he  told  tiie  parliament,  "  was  like  the  divine 

fi^i-  for,  as  God  can  create  and  destroy,  make  and  unioake 

/^□leaBure,  so  kings  can  give  hfe  and  death,  judge  all  and 

n'^ijged  by  none.     As  it  was  blasphemy,"  he  added,  "  to  dis* 

f'*';  what  God  might  do,  so  it  waa  sedition  in  subjects  t» 
ute  what  a  king  might  do,  in  the  height  of  his  power,.'* 
did  his  practice  rail  short  of  his  professions. 
-  ah  ecclesiastical  matters  he  assumed  supreme  power,  and  .^Lnit^  ai 
t^B  very  vitals  of  the  canBtituttnn  by  issuing  illegal  proclamatoons  wiA 
penalties,  which  were  eufoned  by  the  court  of  star-chsmber,  white,  hj 
fevying  taxes  without  an  act  of  parliament,  he  prepared  the  iray  for  tllQ 
diflnse  of  that  twsembly.  He,  «C  big  own  accont,  unposed  new  duties  at 
the  port*,  and  atrogated  the  right  of  doing  so  at  pleasure,  a  prcteniim 
iti  which  he  was  supported  by  venal  statesmen  and  corrupt  lawj-en,  who 
oonctmed  in  fabricating  precedents  to  deceive  the  people;  nay,  hji 
judges  solemnly  decided  so  monstrous  a  principle  in  his  lavour.  Innu- 
merable projects  and  monopolies  were  devised  for  ndsiug  money,  but  he 
was  latterly  obliged  to  pass  an  act  against  them :  forced  loans,  wi^iout 
the  pressing  emergencies  which  were  used  as  an  apology  for  them  in  tb« 
preceding  reign,  were  resorted  to ;  and  the  hatefuTmeasaiE  of  bene- 
volence, whi^  had  been  BO  much  reprobated,  and  so  opposed  even  in 
Henry  8th,  and  so  long  discontinued,  was  revived.'-^ioaie,  tdL  L  pp. 
351-2. 

AH  offices  were  filled  by  creatures  of  the  naworthy  ftTOOiit^ 
Buckingham;  selected,  not  for  their  fitneas,  bnt  for  aaluati^ 
ence  to  his  will.    We  erc6pt,  of  course,  evtcli  <^lcea  m  iw« 
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■-.h  was  the  case  with  many)  for  the  benefit  of  the  kingf 

vourite* 

pose  that  Charles  1 8t>  when  he  ascended  the  throne^ 

'   the   strongest  determination  to  redress  these 

>  any  one  who  will  have  the  folly  to  say  that  he 

en  trusted  ?   That,  because  he  found  it  conve* 

V*  j^jromises,  in  contradiction  to  his  obvious  interest^ 

.ave  been  left  at  full  liberty  to  perform  them,  or  not^ 

oased  ?  But  when  there  was  not  only  no  reason  to  anti* 

*e  a  reform,  but  every  reason  to  anticipate  the  contrary ; 

ivlien,  in  defiance  of  public  opinion,  he  hid  just  married  an 

ftTOw^  Catholic,  and  issued  warrants  to  forbear  all  proceedings 

against  recusants ;  when  he  not  only  pursued  the  same  mea- 

f»ures  as  his  predecessor;  but  the  same  men,  and  especially 

Buckingham,  so  deservedly  the  object  of  popular  odium,  still 

maintained  a  boundless  ascendancy  over  his  counsels  ;   this 

Btuely.was  not  the  time  to  show  unlimited  confidence,  but  rather 

Ibe  time  to  push  for  beneficial  concessions,  before  the  king 

^In^old  have  advanced  so  far  as  to  be  unable,  without  humilia-^ 

^tky  to  recede. 

/  ;  We  piay  be  excused  for  dwelling  at  so  much  length  upon  the 
IP^jtef  of  afifdrs  at  the  commencement  of  Charles's  reign,  wheii 
v0jA  considered  what  reproaches  have  been  cast  upjon  his  first 
^MirUioi^  by  Hume,  because,  instead  of  granting  immediately 
uO  khopev  which  he  required,  they  gave  him,  at  first,^  but 
lime,  that  they  might  still  retain  some  control  oyer  his  actions^ 
pume,  however,  declares  that,  at  this  period,  '*  au  unbounded 
Jj^jffCT^waS  exercised  by  the  crown,"  and  that  "  it  was  neces- 
(iiy  .fp  .fix  a  choice,  either  to  abandon  entirely  the  privileges 
of  tb^  people,  or  to  secure  them  by  firmer  and  more  precise 
bAjrrieiB  than  the  constitution  had  hitherto  provided  for  them/^ 
What*  then,  in  his  opinion,  ought  they  to  have  done  ?  To  have 
(rirbinitted  to  despotism  ?  If  not,  what  means  had  they  to  resist 
ikl  other  than  by  withholding  supplies  ?  They  are  further  aocused 
of^aving  actm  an  ungenerous  part,  by  forcing  the  king  npon  a 
#trf;  aiKT  then  refusing  him  the  means  of  carrying  it  on,  Truej 
<|($''ui]ial,  in  sound,  and  false  in  substance*  It  was  well  known 
lEgfl  J^mne  to  have  been  one  main  cause  of  the  war,  that  Charles 
m^  Buckingham,  on  their  return  from  Spain,  had  told  (or,  at 
IfASt,  the  one  had  looked  on  while  the  other  told)  some  few  lias 
to  the  parliament,  concerning  the  transactions  in  which  thej 
jimd  been  e;i^aged.  And  the  other  motive  bj  which  the  parlia* 
i$tt^  wisre  'swayed,  when  they  ur^d  the  kiiig  to  a  trari  was  the 
|rae  of,  jbryljiiat  means,-  preventing  him  firom  mairyii^  a  (Ja- 
tbofie,  wKich,   notwithstanding,   he  immediately  aidf   their 

2  A  2 
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to  be  the  dictates  of  truth  ;  he  will  even  go  on,  like  sir  Walter 
Scott,  copying  from  the  book  of  nature,  when  the  very  lines  he  is 
tracing  refute  and  overturn  the  opinions,  and  prejudices,  aud 
maxims  by  which  he  regulates  his  daily  life.  A  wavering 
timidity — a  sensitive  shrinking  from  the  grasp  of  censure,  on 
the  contrary,  marks  the  elegant  and  feeble  imitator — a  creature 
of  wax,  who  receives  his  impressions  from  any  set  of  people 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  mould  him.  Geoffrey  Crayon,  a 
man  of  some  little  imagination,  some  cultivated  taste,  and  some 
little  reading  of  a  light  and  insignificant  kind,  who  spends  his 
mornings  in  patching  up  something  new  and  fashionable  out 
of  the  faded  lutestring  and-tarnished  lace  of  other  days,  trembles 
at  the  frown  of  a  well-dressed  mob  in  an  elegantly  furnished 
drawing-room — he  lives  upon  the  smiles  of  such  people,  and 
would  strike  out  his  best  passage,  dilute  his  best  argument,  or 
recant  his  sincerest  opinion,  in  the  fear  of  losing  the  next  invi- 
tation to  dinner  he  may  expect  from  Grosvenor-square. 

Art.  V.  A  History  of  the  British  Empire,  from  the  Accession  qf 
Charles  /.,  to  the  Restoration  ;  with  an  introduction,  tracing  ike  Pror 
gress  qf  Society,  and  the  Constitution,  from  the  Feudal  Times,  to  the 
Opening  qf  the  History  ;  and  including  a  particular  Examination  qf 
Mr,  Hume's  Statements,  relative  to  the  Character  qf  the  English 
Government.  By  George  Brodie,  Esq.,  Advocate.  In  Four  Volumes, 
8vo.    Edinburgh.  Bell  &  Bradfute.    London.  Longman  &  Co.  1922* 

■jt/TR.  BRODIE  has  rendered  no  mean  service  to  his  counti^ 
by  these  volumes.  We  allude,  not  so  much  to  the  merits  of 
his  work  as  a  history,  though  these  are  considerable,  as  to  the 
unexampled  exposure  which  he  has  furnished  of  the  demerits  of 
former  writers,  and  particularly  of,  Hume.  In  no  portion  of  our 
history  has  mis-representation  more  extensively  prevailed,  be- 
cause in  no  portion  of  it  have  the  motives,  which  lead  to  mis- 
representation, been  more  strong. 

Hume  possessed  powers  of  a  very  high  order ;  but  regard  for 
truth  formed  no  part  of  his  character.  He  reasoi^ed  with  sur- 
prising acuteniess ;  but  the  object  of  his  reasonings  was,  not  to 
attain  truth,  but  to  shew  that  it  is  unattainable.  His  mind,  too, 
was  completely  enslaved  by  a  taste  for  literature ;  not  those 
kinds  of  literature  which  teach  mankind  to  know  the  causes  of 
their  happiness  and  misery,  that  they  may  seek  the  one  and 
avoid  the  other ;  but  that  literature  which  without  regard  for 
truth  or  utility,  seeks  only  to  excite  emotion.  With  the  earlier 
part  of  his  work,  we  at  present  have  no  concern.  The  latter 
part  has  no  title  to  be  considered  a^  a  history.    Called  a  history, 
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it  is  really  a  romance ;  and  bears  nearly  the  same  degree  of  re- 
semblance to  any  thing  which  really  happened^  as  Old  Mortality, 
or  Ivanhoe,  while  it  is  far  more  calculated  to  mislead.  As  every 
romance  must  hare  a  hero,  in  his  romance  of  the  Stuarts,  the 
hero  is  Charles  the  first:  and  iii  making  a  pathetic  story  about 
Charles  the  first,  the  thing  he  gave  himself  least  concern  about 
was,  whether  it  was  true. 

Romance  is  always  dangerous,  but  when  romance  assumes 
the  garb  of  history,  it  is  doubly  pernicious.  To  say  nothing  of 
its  other  evils,  on  which  this  is  no  place  to  expatiate,  it  infallibly 
allies  itself  with  the  sinister  interests  of  the  few.  When  events 
come  to  be  looked  at,  not  as  they  affect  the  great  interests  of  man- 
kind, but  as  they  bear  upon  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  an  indi- 
vidual; a  habit  is  engendered  of  considering  the  pleasures 
and  pains  of  an  individual  as  of  more  importance  than  the 
great  interests  of  mankind.  That  this  is  one  of  the  most 
pernicious  of  all  habits,  is  proved  by  merely  telling  what 
it  is ;  that  it  is  one  which  the  prevailing  system  of  edu- 
cation carefully  fosters,  is  too  true;  that  it  is  a  habit  into 
whi^h  the  mind  has  of  itself  too  strong  a  tendency  to  fall,  is 
matter  of  universal  experience.  The  pleasures  and  pains  most 
interesting  to  an  ill-cultivated  mind,  are  those  of  the  one  and  of 
the  few ;  of  the  men  in  exalted  stations,  whose  lot  is  most  con- 
spicuous, whose  felicity,  to  the  ignorant,  appears  something 
almost  divine,  and  whose  misfortunes,  from  their  previous  eleva- 
tion, most  powerfully  affect  the  imagination.  The  sufferings  of 
the  many,  though  multiplied  almost  beyond  calculation  froppi 
their  indefinite  extent,  are  thought  nothing  of:  they  seem  born 
to  suffer  ;  their  fall  is  from  a  less  height ;  their  miseries  lie 
hidden,  and  do  not  meet  the  eye.  Who  is  there  that  would  not 
admit,  that  it  is  better  one  .should  suffer  than  a  million?  Yet 
among  those  wJio  can  feel  and  cannot  reason,  nothing  is  so  rare 
as  to  sympathize  with  the  million.  The  one,  with  them,  is  every 
thing,  the  million,  nothing ;  merely  because  the  one  is  higher  in 
rank,  and  perhaps  suffers  rather  more,  than  any  one  assignable 
individual  among  the  million.  They  would  rather  that  a  thousand 
individuals  should  suffer  one  degree  each,  than  that  one  indivi- 
dual should  suffer  two  degrees. 

This  propensity  is  so  thoroughly  incompatible  with  the  pur- 
suit of  the  only  true  end  of  morality,  the  greatest  happiness  of 
the  greatest  number,  that  genuine  and  enlarged  morality  cannot 
exist  till  it  be  destroyed  ;  and  to  this  object,  he  who  writes  to 
benefit  his  species  will  bend  his  most  strenuous  efforts  :  but  he 
who  writes  for  effect,  without  caring  whether  good  or  evil  is  the 
consequence^  must  address  himself  to  the. prevalent  feeling,  and 
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to  this,  one  of  the  strongest  of  prevalent  feelings.  He  must  select 
a  hero ;  if  possible  a  monarch,  or  a  warrior ;  and  to  ex<Hte  a 
strong  interest  in  this  hero,  every  thing  must  be  sacrificed,  if 
he  be  an  historian,  he  will  probably  have  to  relate,  among  the 
actions  of  his  hero,  some  by  which  the  many  are  made  to  suffer; 
these  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  justify  or  excuse.  He  may  have 
to  relate  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  many,  to  guard  themselves 
against  those  actions  of  his  hero  by  which  they  are  made  to 
suffer ;  these  attempts  he  must  represent  as  extremely  wicked, 
and  the  many  as  villains  for  engaging  in  such  attempts.  In 
short,  whenever  the  interests  of  mankind,  and  of  his  hero,  are 
at  variance,  he  must  endeavour  to  make  the  reader  take  part 
with  his  hero  against  mankind. 

Such  was  the  object  of  Hume  ;  and  the  object  to  which  he 
deliberately  sacrificed  truth,  honesty,  and  candour.  When,  in 
order  to  attain  the  mo^t  mischievous  of  ends,  a  man  does  not 
scruple  to  employ  the  most  mischievous  of  means,  it  makes 
very  little  difference  in  the  degree  of  his  immorality,  whether  he 
be  himself  the  dupe  of  his  own  artifices  or  not.  To  that  extent, 
Hume  may  very  possibly  have  been  sincere.  He  may,  perhaps, 
have  been  weak  enough  to  believe,  that  the  pleasures  and  pains 
of  one  individual  are  of  unspeakable  importance,  those  of  the 
many  of  no  importance  at  all.  But  though  it  be  possible  to 
defend  Charles  1st,  and  be  an  honest  man,  it  is  not  possible  to 
be  an  honest  man,  and  defend  him  as  Hume  has  done. 

A  skilful  advocate  will  never  tell  a  lie,  when  suppressing  the 
truth  will  answer  his  purpose  ;  and  if  a  lie  must  be  told,  he  wiD 
rather,  if  he  can,  lie  by  msinuation  than  by  direct  €issertion. 
In  all  the  arts  of  a  rhetorician,  Hume  was  a  master  :  and  it 
would  be  a  vain  attempt  to  describe  the  systematic  suppression 
of  the  truth  which  is  exemplified  in  this  portion  of  his  history ; 
and  which,  within  the  sphere  of  our  reading,  we  have  scarcely, 
if  ever,  seen  matched.  Particular  instances  of  this  species  of 
mendacity,  Mr.  Brodie  has  brought  to  light  in  abundance }  of 
the  degree  in  which  it  pervades  the  whole,  he  has  not  given, 
Aor  would  it  be  possible  to  give,  an  adequate  conception, 
unless  by  printing  Mr,  Brodie's  narrative  and  Hume's  in  oppo- 
site columns.  Many  of  the  most  material  facts,  facts  upon 
which  the  most  important  of  the  subsequent  transactions  hinged, 
and  which  even  the  party  writers  of  the  day  never  attempted  to 
^eny,  Hume  totally  omits  to  mention ;  others,  which  are  so  no-^ 
torious  that  they  cannot  safely  be  passed  over  in  silence,  he 
either  affects  to  disbelieve,  or  mentioning  no  evidence,  indirectly 
gives  it  to  be  understood  that  there  was  none..  The  direct  lies 
^e  not  a  few ;  the  Ufs  insinuated  are  innumerable.     We  do  not 
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mean  that  he  originated  any  hes  ;  for  all  those  which  he  could 
possibly  need  were  ready  made  to  his  hand.  But  if  it  be  cri- 
minal to  be  the  original  mventor  of  a  lie,  the  crime  is  scarcely 
less  of  him  who  knowingly  repeats  it. 

The  authorities  from  which  the  history  of  those  times  is  to  be 
collected  are  various.  There  are  royalist  writers,  and  republican 
writers  ;  and  there  are  original  documents,  letters,  and  others, 
from  which  the  facts  may  be  gathered,  free  from  that  colouring 
which  is  put  upon  them  in  the  apologetical  writings  of  either 
party.  There  are,  in  particular,  a  variety  of  letters,  written,some  of 
them  by  Charles  himself,  others  by  Strafford,  and  other  eminent 
persons  in  the  royal  party,  where  they  unfold  to  one  another  der 
signs  which  were  carefully  concealed  from  the  public,  and  which, 
when  imputed  to  them  by  their  opponents,  they  repelled  as  the 
vilest  of  calumnies.  Almost  the  whole  of  these  document® 
Hume  passes  over,  as  if  they  did  not  exist :  because  they  prove 
his  hero,  not  only  to  have  been  an  adept  in  dissimulation  and 
perfidy,  but  to  have  been  in  the  constant  habit  of  making  asse- 
verations, and  corroborating  them  by  the  most  solemn  appeals  ta 
Heaven,  which  asseverations,  when  he  uttered  them,  he  per- 
fectly well  knew  to  be  totally  false.  And  as  this  fact,  if  known, 
would  have  spoiled  him  for  a  hero,  Hume  makes  a  point,  not 
only  of  concealing,  but  of  constantly  and  unblushingly  deny- 
ing it. 

Exclusively  of  these  documents,  the  authorities  which  remain^ 
are  the  publications  of  the  two  parties  at  the  time,  and  those  of 
their  partisans  afterwards.  If  compelled  to  draw  his  whole  in- 
formation from  these  questionable  sources,  a  fair  historian  would  at 
least  take  nothing  upon  trust  from  either  party ;  would  compare 
their  statements  with  one  another,  reject  the  exaggerations  of 
both  sides,  and  while  he  would  repose  tolerable  confidence  in  their 
admissions  against  their  own  cause,  would  attach  little  weight 
to  their  assertions,  when  tending  to  asperse  an  adversary,  or 
vindicate  themselves.  As  for  Hume,  had  he  never  looked  into 
any  but  the  royalist  publications,  the  spirit  in  which  he  has 
wntten  his  history  might  have  been  pardoned,  as  the  effect  of 
blind  credulity  and  partiality.  But  the  names  of  Whitelocke, 
Ludlow,  Rushworth,  May,  appear  so  often  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that,  with  regard  to  many  of  the 
events  which  he  relates,  he  knew  the  truth,  and  wilfully  con- 
cealed it.  The  republican  writers  are  believed— when  they  bear 
testimony  in  favour  of  the  royalists ;  while  the  royalists  are 
never  disbelieved,  except  when,  by  any  chance,  they  make  ad- 
missions against  themselves. 

If  we  consider  who  these  royalists  were,  we  shall  be  able  to 
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form  some  estimate  of  the  credibility  of  a  history,  nearly  the 
whole  of  which  is  copied  from  them. 

The  first,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  most  respectable,  is  Chtreh- 
don ;  whom,  though  he  was  himself  an  actor  in  the  scenes  which 
he  describes,  and  was  not  the  more  likely  to  be  impartial,  that  he 
was  a  renegade,  it  has  been  usual  to  regard  as  a  man  of  uhim- 

Eeachable  veracity,  for  no  other  reason  that  we  can  discover, 
ut  because  Hume  says  so ;  for  it  surely  is  no  proof  that  a 
man  will  tell  truth,  because,  like  every  man  of  sense  and  pru- 
dence, he  is  sparing  of  foul  language.  The  question,  however, 
concerning  the  veracity  of  Clarendon,  may  now  be  considered  as 
settled ;  see  Brodie,  vol.  iii.  pp.  110,  263,  266,  306,  316,  334, 
336,  389,  662,  et  passim,  for  various  instances  of  his  dishonesty 
and  bad  faith.  It  is  too  much  to  require  that  we  should  believe 
what  Hume  says  of  Clarendon  rather  than  what  Cliarenddn  s^ys 
of  himself.  A  writer  who  makes  a  boast  of  the  dexterity  with 
which  he  fabricated  speeches,  and  published  them  in  the  okin^ 
of  some  of  the  parliamentary  leaders,  was  not  likely  to  be  Oina^ 
scrupulous,  when  he  sat  down  to  write  an  express  vindiciitidli  of 
himself  and  of  his  party. 

If  such  be  the  character  of  the  most  candid  of  the  royalist 
writers,  it  may  be  judged  what  credit  is  due  to  the  moTe  furi6ti8 

{)artisans.  Even  Clarendon,  indeed,  is  too  honest  for  Httme ; 
or  he  occasionally  lets  out  facts  which  it  suits  Huthe  to  con- 
ceal. His  other  authorities  were  less  scrupulous.  ^h'eidiWPdf 
these  are  Carte,  Clement  Walker,  and  Perinchief ;  paftixitdilirly 
the  former,  whom  he  seems  almost  to  have  taken  as' "hiisfte^ 
book,  but  whom  he  rarely  ventures  to  quote;  and  he  fttequieinfly 
commits  the  dishonesty  of  referring  to  Whitelocke^'bt  H^ft- 
worth  for  a  story,  of  which  the  important  features  ate '  t6  bfe 
found  only  in  Carte.  It  is  chiefly  towards  the  latter  end  df  ihie 
story  that  Perinchief  and  Walker  come  into  play.  Of  these  %M^, 
it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  least  deserving  of  credit*  '  Gttlie 
was  a  vulgar  fanatic  on  the  side  of  royalty,  who  believied'^iy 
thing  in  fiivour  of  Charles,  and  nothing  against  him;'  aiid^Rri)s 
some  presumption  in  favour  of  his  sincerity,  that,  by  th!6  A)Ctf- 
ments  published  in  his  Appendix,  he  furnished,  in  a  great^a- 
sure,  the  materials  of  his  own  refutation.  Of  WalbS*  we  "sK^l 
say  more  hereafter.  Of  Perinchief  we  need  say  nothing;'!' 
cause  we  are  quite  sure  that  no  man  who  ha«  ever  read  H-fi 
of  his  work,  will  pay  the  least  regard  to  any  tiling  thit^* 
asserts.-  .:.■•'•  •tuiui . 

The  arts  by  which  Hume  has  succeeded  in  :obtainJnjg-4*6^tf 
for  a  period  so  much  exceeding  the.  ordinary  duration ' of  pd^ 
lies,  are  various,  and  well  worthy  of  examination*  -^ 
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In  the  first  place^  he  avoids  the  appearance  of  violence,  and 
yields  some  points,  in  order  to  make  a  show  of  moderation ; 
knowing  well  that  a  writer,  if  he  acknowledges  only  a  tenth  part 
of  what  is  true,  obtains  a  reputation  for  candour  which  fre- 
quently causes  people  to  overlook  the  mis-statement  of  the  other 
nine-tenths.  Such  points,  therefore,  as  are  wholly  untenable, 
he  gives  up  with  a  good  grace.  He  allows  some  merit  to  the 
popular  leaaers,  and  acknowledges  that  they  had  some  reason 
to  complain.  Yet,  though  the  people  may  sometimes  have  been 
in  the  right,  he  will  not  allow  that  Charles  can  ever  have  been 
in  the  wrong ;  and  if  he  allows  that  the  people  can  have  been 
right,  it  is  only  to  a  trifling  extent.  To  extenuate  the  abuses  of 
the  government,  there  is  no  sort  of  concealment  which  he  does 
not  practise :  for  those  which  cannot  be  concealed,  while,  by  an 
ordinary  artifice,  he  represents  them  as  solitary  instances,  and 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  he  industriously  supplies  every 
palliation  which  the  most  refined  ingenuity  can  devise.  In  the 
first  place,  however  bad  the  government  might  be,  it  was  milder 
under  Charles  than  under  his  predecessors ;  as  if  that  were  true ; 
or  any  thing  to  the  purpose  if  it  were.  In  the  next  place,  we 
are  told,  in  at  least  twenty  places,  that  he  was  driven  to  these 
abuses  by  an  appearance  of  necessity ;  when  Charles  himself 
never  pretended  to  be  moved  by  necessity,  but  asserted  that  he 
had  a  right  to  do  all  that  he  did.  The  religious  grievances  are 
expjressly  declared  to  be  of  no  consequence ;  as  if  it  were  of  no 
Qon^quence  when  a  king  attempts  to  force  his  own  religion 
4o,w9  the  throats  of  the  people ;  as  if  this  were  not  of  itself  one 
of  the  most  tyrannical  of  all  acts  of  power ;  and  as  if  a  king 
^ho  would  do  this,  would  not  do  any  thing.  If  it  be  fanaticism 
to  resist  the  introduction  of  a  superstitious  observance,  how 
niuch  greater  is  the  fanaticism  of  upholding  that  observance,  by 
qutfcing  off  men's  ears  and  imprisoning  them  for  life  ?  Or,  if 
Clj^Tles  was  himself  conscious  of  the  fnvolity  of  the  ceremonies 
which  he  imposed,  what  more  charitable  supposition  remains, 
thai^  that  he  supported  Laud's  religion,  that  Laud  might  support 
hi«  power  ? 

Another. of  the  artifices  of  Hume  consists  in  attempting  to 
pr^eposses^  the  reader  for  or  against  a  pfeurticular  person,  while 
1)6  IS  still  ^1  ignoranc^^of  those  actions  of  that  person,  from 
wl^ch,  and  not  from  the  assertions  of  his  partisans,  or  of  his 
eJA^niBB,  his  character  ought  to  be  inferred.  Thus.,  every  opppr-. 
tunity  is  taken  of  holding  up  kipg  Charles  as  a  person  distin- 
.^isbed  by  every  moral  excellence  :  many  of  his  actions  indicate, 
flbe  reverse ;  ^but  as  th^  character  has  the  e^dyantage  of  coming 
first,  it  is  hoped  that  the  reader  wul  credit  the  character  rather 
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than  the  actionsu  The  parliamentary  leaders,  on  the  other  hatid, 
he  represents  as  hypocritefi  or  fanatics,  and  (wkai  he  diur«B)^i^' 
uneducated,  coaise,  and  brutal  in  their  manuiers  and  in  (ti^r 
character.  All  this,  as^  Mr.  Brodie  ha9  shown,  ir  untrue  ;  bat 
it  answers  the  purpose ;  and  the  reasoning  ameafit»  to  *thill : 
Vane,  Ireton,  and  Harrison  were  fanatics,  thereforfr  1pM|; 
Charles's  government  was  good  :  a  specimen  of  argunfentstioii 
which,  if  not  strictly  logical,  is,  at  any  mt^  eictremely  Cdtlt>^ 
nient,  since  it  is  hard  if  a  partisan,r  however  weak  hiti-*  dftMS, 
cannot  contrive  to  pick  a  hole  either  in  the  mteD^ctuld  c^^fllMA 
character  of  some  one  or  more  of  his  opponeiiti»;         '■■■-■r       - ' 

We  might  fill  a  whole  article  with  an  analysiiB  of  €fai»  airtlB(%8 
of  Hume  ;  but  a  few  specimens  are  necessary,  to  oonv^flSiS^^  flie 
reader  that  we  have  not  brought  charges  whi(;h  it  Is  tiot'^tjf  <H^ 
power  to  prove  ;  imperfect  as  the  conception  is  whrich-  Vian'fefe 
given  by  specimens,  of  a  work  of  which  almost  ev^ry  sji^QeA^ 
Gcmtains  in  it  more  or  less  of  misrepresentation,  .^od^lt^ 
also  incumbent  on  us  to  give  some  idea  of  what  Mr^  BrotiBfliAi 
done  to  throw  light  upon  this  portion  of  history,  it  sMatM^^^ 
that  these  two  objects  may  best  be  united  by  stfcfc-  a-'tejifitlft^ 
sketch  of  the  events  of  the  period  as  is  compatible  witK^tW 
narrow  limits  of  an  article ;  and  to  this,  after  re«qfttesttrfk*'''*IWJ 
indulgence  of  the  reader  to  the  very  general  t^iew  wMdV  ^'fl^lS 
dur  power  to  afford,  we  shall  proceed.  ';  *'  ^^'HM^i^ 

It  is  first,  however,  necessary  to  say  something^  ^til4^|^|^NMl 
of  the  government  before  the  time  of  the  StuttHJife'  ^  J^.^roWW 
has  written  a  long,  and,  he  will  forgive  usfor  «ayhigi'*[[^uU?^fa3 
troductory  volume,  to  prove  that  it  was  by  no  tiietos  i^ij^ifittj*!^ 
as  is  generally  imagined.  Though  this  volume  cMiit^ito  mjach 
valuable  information  concerning  the  practical  Workihga  ^  bf  *tlfe? 
government,  and  the  condition  of  the  people,  we  WMrfi^'taif 
placed  it  at  the  end  rather  than  at  the  beginning ;  for  it  lodluf 
formidable,  and  its  bulk  may  alarm  the  reader,  while  it  ifiwSlr 
bates  little  to  the  main  object  of  the  history^.  Th^  hgitktiii! 
indeed,  of  such  a  questicm  is  of  little  use  for  aijty  putpdee^  «4d; 
assuredly,  of  no  use  whatever  for  the  purpose  or  enaraiiig  vgijti 
form  a  correct  judgment  on  the  events  wmch  eni^ed.  '-^ft^^of 
little  consequence  whether  misgovemment  was  of  Sin  Wib^^ik 
of  a  modern  date  in  Great  Britain ;  in  either  case,  resistance  to 
it  waft  equally  a  duty;  the  opposition  to  that  reststaD^^^ 
a  criihe ;  and  it  is  a  strange  dootrine,  that  we  iire  poi .  ei 
to  good  government^  unless  we  can  prove,  il|^  our  iwwi 
enjoyed  it :  although,  as  mankind^  «dii0ailid.«B  tifcjy 'IHi»»iiiN 
tfaerto  been,  are  ^venied  by  cutrt»<ll  ftAd'^ysijie^^ 
than  by  reason,  it  was  perfectly  natural  tnat^i^^^j^^  a|.l 
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time  should  endeavour  to  throw  the  reproach  of  innovation  upon 
its  opponents. 

The  truths  in  as  far  as  it  can  be  elicited  from  the  facts  which 
hate  been  handed  down  to  u»,  sterns  perfectly  to  coincide  with 
what  the  experience  of  all  nations,  similarly  situated^  would 
have  led  us  to  infer.  There  was  no  distinct  Ime  of  demarcation 
between  what  was  permitted  to  the  king,  and  what  was  for- 
bidden. He  was  not  nominally  recognized  as  absolute ;  at  the 
wme  time,  he  was  practically  so,  as  often  as  he  was  a  man  of 
talents,  and  circumstances  favoured  his  power.  When,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  weak  prince  filled  the  throne,  the  nobles  were 
every  thing;,  and  the  king  nothing.  Precedents,  therefore,  may 
be  foimd  (if  by  precedents  the  question  is  to  be  decided),  both 
for  and  aeainst  the  claim  of  absolute  power.  If  it  be  true,  as 
Mr,  iBrodie  asserts,  that  Elizabeth  and  Henry  8th  rarely 
mn^mpted  to  raise  money  without  consent  of.parbament,  what 
'does  tnig  prove,  except  that  the  parUament  was  always  willing 
to  grant,  if  not  as  much  as  those  monarchs  desired,  so  much  that, 
'^tpie^ant  as  they  were  on  pubUc  opinion  from  their  peculiar 
iltniiion,  they  did.  not  care  to  provoke  the  P^ple  by  exacting 
inore  ?  In  like  oianner,  if  it  be  true  that  tne  Tudors  did  nbt 
imprfton  and  fine  men  in  the  star-chamber  to  so  great  an 
^lent  as  is  supposed,  so  neither,  it  should  be  remembered,  did 
vJhailes,  unless  when  some  one  resisted  his  authority;  and 
imifix  thj9  T^ors  there  was  no  resistance  to  authority,  or  none 
Cl|jpable  of  exciting  any  uneasiness  in  the  breast  of  the  sove- 
ireign.  But,  at  length,  resistance  came;  and  vnth  resistance 
came  oruelty,  for  the  purpose  of  its  suppression. 
'\  T!i\e  great  deficiency  in  Mr.  Brodie's  work,  is,  that  he  has  not 
eigpbined  why  resistance  began  so  soon;  how  it  happened,  that 
i|entiments  and  ideas,  in  almost  every  other  country  tnen  utterly, 
in^uiown,  were  at  this  early  period  so  widely  dimised  in  Great 
Kitain.  It  is  scarcely  fair,  indeed,  to  blame  Mr.  Brodie  f<^  a 
dfefiqiCTicy  which  he  shares  with,  all  former  English  historians* 
Qui  present  concern,  however,  is  not  with  the  causes  of  ibe  re- 
aiatwce,  but  with  the  resistance  itself. 

Itoe  is  sufficient  evidence  to  prove,  that  James  1st  had  a 
ftroii^  leaning  to  pcq;>ery  ;*  moved,  it  may  be  suppose,  in  part. 


4Mh 


^  In.  his  very  first  tpeech  to  pftfliaiiient  he  acknowledged  the  IVoiAisIi 
fSHuBi'to  be  his  mother  church,  taough  defiled  wi4i  some  defomiitiei  and 
l>a|liltieg ;  he  dedared  that  he  woula  indu^  their  dergy,  if  they  woidd' 
iMMpHMAoe  tiM  poke's  sinril^sey,  sad  his  j^wtendtod  poiver  t»  )|nnit  dig. 
jm^mmtorikB  map^  m  if  ..they  would  bot/Owndon  tMtlaia 

•^rtjptfpBs, ' 
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by  respect  to  the  memory  of  his  mother,  but  chiefly  by  tbt 
readtnesa  with  which  that  religion  allies  itself  with  arbitrary 

Eower.  ,Jb  proportion  to  his  mcUnation  for  popery,  was  hia 
atred  of  «ll  the  piotestaut  aectarieii.  Where  ne  had,  as  in 
E^igl^nd,  archbishoprics  and  bishoprics  to  give  away,  be  bad  a 
tol£ffable  security  that  the  conduct  of  a  majority  in  the  chi^rcti 
woiUd  be-sufflcieatlv  conformable  to  his  wishes,  whatever  ,they 
'toight  bg.  In  Scotland,  where  he  had  no  such  precious  gi(l^ 
at  Eis  diapQS^,  he  found  the  clergy  by  no  means  equally  com- 
pliant. To .tjhe  presbyterian  church  government,  therefore,  hij 
[WOfesMied  sn  inveterate  dislike  ;  "  declaring  that,  under  it.  Jack. 
^odTcon,  and  Dick,  and  Will,  presumed  to  instruct  him  iij 
an^rs'ot  state,"  [Brodie,  vol.  i.  p.  333,]  His  aversion  extended 
^ihe  Puritans  in  England,  who  were  Presbyterians,  and  bostife, 
tf  not  at  first  to  episcopacy,  at  least  to  the  intermeddUng  i^ 
oi^opain  secular  affairs.  And  throughout  the  reign  of  Jame^ 
t^ey  Wfite  severely  visited  mth  the  penalties  of  the  law.  Nt* 
was  the  civil  government  of  James  less  despotic  than  the  ecclg; 
A^iissi,  In  profes^on,  indeed,  his  claim  of  arbitrary  power 
went  far  beyond  that  of  hia  most  tyrannical  predecessors.  "Th^ 
power  of  kings,"  he  told  the  parlimnent,  "  was  like  the  divine 
power ;  for,  as  God  can  create  and  destroy,  make  and  unmake 
^.th's  pleasure,  so  kings  can  give  life  and  death,  judge  all  and 
fee  judged  by  none.  As  it  was  blasphemy,"  he  added,  "  to  dia^ 
ilite  ivhat  God  might  do,  so  it  was  sedition  in  subject^  ti 
oispute  what  a  king  might  do,  in  the  height  of  his  power.'." 
Wot  did,  his  practice  feH  short  of  hia  professions.  '  ,- 

'In  ecclesiastical  matten  he  assuned «ipreme  Do.wer,  <>1)dJ 
iSe  very  vitals  of  tlie  conBtitutun  by  issuing  inegtJ  mt^taai^& 

penEiIties,  whicliwere  enforced  by  tle.coinl  of  stsr-dumil^ 'V 

levying  tasea  without  m  act  of  parUamenty  be  pieparAdt'Iiel'ti^li. 
disose  of  that  assembly.  He,  ef  tdi  own  accoM/uijkiscf  %n^  Sb& 
tbe  ports.  anA  nrrogated  t&e  right  of  doing  u  at  pleasm^  m^pteOa 
it  .Wtidi  he  was  suppested  by  venal  >t«tesmen  and  eoirupt  la^yoc^TA* 
doneumd  ia  ideating  precedents  to  deoelve-die  wijiei  VXtrMt 
^Hge»  aolemaly  decided  lo  manabous  a  prindple  ia  hia  mvour^  -  ,lijp^ 
u^TK^Ie  projects  and  monopoliea  were  devised  &t  mians  viOD£j^,^ul^ 
i^.k^iljt  obliged  ta>  pass. an  act  against  them:  forced  ioa«a,-in^K^ 
u^wot^a^  smergenoes  which  were  used  ai  an  apQl(«y  tatfUKiU'Mlm 
ttireicediQg  rqsn,  were  resorted  to;,  and  tte.  hatefurmeasnnfSC&dA 
voleuce,  which  had  been  so  much  reprc^ted,  and  ab  opwaifl-^feTrtytB 
EM^~StI^  Bfld  so  loi^  diAxmtinued,  wu  ■levived.'-^iiM^'W.feifL 
aEPP^.'-  ■■  '  ..ij£;tjiiiiu^  sdini 

'-^AH^^ffice«^reTe  fiHed'by-oreatare»of^  the  mtffSHfcyft'WftAwt 
BUjkhlklHtm  f  «el«:t^.'Qot  fbr  Ih^  Omnif,  .^itt^fM'^^ilto^ 
ftt(^t(^!(i$ViB.    We  cn£c6pt/^ctmt«^,'^BacV'^i)l|M»<^#!f 
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sold  (which  was  the  case  with  many)  for  the  benefit  of  the  kingf 
ot  of  failf  favourite* 

Let  us  suppose  that  Charles  1 8t>  when  he  ascended  the  throne^ 
had  expressed  the  strongest  determination  to  redress  these 
^bUi^  ;  is  there  any  one  who  will  have  the  folly  to  say  that  he 
^og^Lt  te  hate  been  trusted  ?  That,  because  he  found  it  convex 
l^nt  to  tatike  promises,  in  contradiction  to  hilf  obvious  interest, 
fsie  should  have  been  left  at  full  liberty  to  perform  them,  or  not^ 
b4  kjB  pleased  ?  But  when  there  was  not  only  no  reason  to  anti* 
6ipMe  a  reform,  but  every  reason  to  antk^ipate  the  contrary ; 
il^nen,  in  defiance  of  public  opinion,  he  h>kd  just  married  an 
ktowed  Catholic,  and  isilti^  warrants  to  forbear  all  proceedings 
against  recusants ;  when  he  not  only  pursued  the  same  mea- 
f»ures  as  hiel  predecessor;  but  the  same  men,  and  especially 
Buckingham,  so  deservedly  the  object  of  popular  odium,  still 
maintained  a  boundless  ascendancy  over  his  counsels  ;  this 
Buiely  was  not  the  time  to  show  unlimited  confidence,  but  rather 
ibe  time  to  push  for  beneficial  concessions,  before  the  king 
j^l^odhl  have  advanced  so  far  as  to  be  unable,  without  humilia-^ 
tii6n»  to  recede. 

.  Wie  piay  be  excused  for  dwelling  at  so  much  length  upon  the 
ifkte  6f  affidrs  at  the  commencement  of  Charles's  reign,  when 
i|,Ts  cdQisidered  what  reproaches  have  been  cast  upjon  his  first 
j^UsjDtieht  by  Hume,  because,  instead  of  granting  immediately 
lul^e  bopey  which  he  required,  they  gave  him,  at  first,  but 
lime,  that  they  niight  still  retain  some  control  oyer  his  actionfr« 
Home,  however,  declares  that,  at  this  period,  '*  au  unbounded 
j^^i^  W&8  exercised  by  the  crown,"  and  that  "  it  wasneces- 
4iuy  .to  .fix  &  choice,  either  to  abandon  entirely  the  privile^e^i 
of  the  people,  or  to  secure  them  by  firmer  and  more  precise 
bftrrterB  thw  the  constitution  had  hitherto  provided  for  them/^ 
Whaty  then,  in  his  opinion,  ought  they  to  have  done  ?  To  have 
t^bniitted  to  despotism  ?  If  not,  what  means  had  they  to  resist 
it;  other  than  by  withholding  supplies  ?  They  are  further  aocused 
ofliaving  actm  an  ungenerous  part,  by  forcing  the  king  npcm  a 
War,  ano^then  refusing  him  the  means  of  carrying  it  on.  True; 
as  i)8i]tal,  in  sound,  and  false  in  substance.  It  was  well  known 
Ijjf:  jBume  to  have  been  one  main  cause  of  the  war,  that  Charles 
m4  Buckingham,  on  their  return  firom  Spain,  had  told  (or,  at 
Ifost,  the  one  had  looked  on  while  the  other  told)  some  few  li^a 
to  the  parliament,  concerning  the  transactions  in  which  they 
had  been  ei^agedi  And  the  other  motive  I^  which  the  parlia* 
iWDt,  w^  swayed,  when  they  ur^  the  king  to  a  tfarj  ^v^  the 
kppe  of,  bjf  Ijliat  means,*  preventing  him  from  imdrryii^a  .(7a- 
thofic,  wibich,   notwithstanding,   he  immediately  aidf   their 
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tjuttrrel  was  not  with  Spain,  but  with  popery  and  sla^ery/^  it 
was  Charles  aiid  his  tavourite  who  now  pressed  the  war,  and 
from  motives' of  purely  personal  pique.  ,.«::' 

The  last  subsidies  had  been  granted  under  an  expnea^v  oonAi^ 
tion  that  their  expenditure  should  be  controlled  by  caipjub- 
sioners  stppointed  by  parliament ;  this  condition  had 'i^^rfti^^en 
fulfilkd,  and  it  was  now  complained,  surely  not  witbdiit;r99fii$m, 
.that  an  account  of  the  expenditure/  though  prcnnised,*  did ^yOot 
make  its  appearance.  Great  complaints^  too,  were  heard  again$t 
4ua  oppiieBsiTe  imposition  which  the  late  kinff.  had  impose^j  by 
his  own  authority,  upon  wines*  It  was  eviaent,  that  :by  shqi- 
goioning  the  ]>arliament  to  the  metropolis  during  one  of  the  |[no8t 
dreadful. |>estilences  ever  known  in  England,  it  had  been  hoped 
to,  obtain  an  immediate  supply,  without  leaving  timdi  i^  mtar 
.|^I0{1  the  consideration  of  grievances.  The  G^nuacosis^  4^Q9e- 
jRw,  wisely  granted  two  subsidies,  and  no  more.  •  ;j  >/-*;.)* 
•  j?  At  this  time,  Montague>  one  of  the  king's  ebaplai|u|j,T{M4l- 
lished  a  work,  called,  by  Hume,  ''  a  moderate  book*  ii|)u^:|^Ao 
their  great  disgust,  saved  virtuous  CatholicB>  >as  weS  ,as-,|otih!|r 
Christians,  from  eternal  torments  -^  but  he  does  nat^)baft^,|^t 
tbois  moderate  book  was  a  tissue  of  the  mostfu^oust/ifiiVe^j^e 
against  the  Puritans ;  that  it  openly  vindicate .  v[kfji;y\^f>^,^i^ 

E)pi3h  tenets,  and  ,more  covertly,  though  not.less^  fipai]j^|  de- 
nded  that  teligicm  as  a  whole.  A  committee K)f'^^  ppmiif^s 
was  appointed  .to  report  upon  this  work,  and  .^I^^^^gl^ft^ 
bound,  under  recognizanices,  to  f^nswer  for  itaV^^^firfPS  $Se 
House.  From  this  transaction  llume  takes  pccs^io^i ..^;  ^^i^f^jlge 
tbe  Commons  of  illiberality,  forgetting,  that  ia  th^a^^l^;?^^^ 
they  lived,  some  degree  of  intolerance  toward^  PPP^'Qfii^f^  W* 
cet^sary  for  self-defence ;  th^^t  those  dangers.  whic^.jeufie.i^Lpw^^- 
merical;  were  then  real  and  alarming  f  diat,  thos^  difi^biliti^s, 
which  can  now  serve  no  purpose,  except  that  of ^  ^pSfJ^f^lW^ 
Yfexei  liecessary  then  to  hinder  Protestants  from  bux^  bloi^pi 
up,  or,  once  more,  burnt  in  Smithfield.  Such  a  boo)C(,  toq^  ^9P 
a  chaplain  of  the  kin^,  and  that  chaplain  retaining  hi^  ^J^^, 

S roved  surely  that  the  king  himself  could  not  be  very :  hp&tUenio 
le  sentiments  which  it  contained.  The  Commons  had  no<^la^ 
upon  Charles  for  the  punishment  of  Montague,  but  they  hd^ 
a  claim  for  his  dismissal.  Proceedings,  however,  were  stopped 
by  a  message  from  the  kin^,  declaring  that  he  meant  to  tp^  the 
matter  under  his  own  consideration.  So  well  did  he  kjeep.<h)s 
word,  ihat>  ere  lopg,  Montague  was  made  a  bishop.  r 

.  It  is  for  acts  like  this  that  we  read  so  often  in  Hume's  his- 
tprv  I  of  Charles's  mild  and  tolerant  disposition.^  As  if  any  ^lan 
in. his  senses  could  believe  that  the  persecutor  6f 'Le^^tdn.  juid 
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^Piyone  was  an  enemy  to  persecution ;  as  if  it  were  any  proof 
<if  a  mild  and  tolerant  disposition,  to  bestow  rewards  upon  one 
religion  and  inflict  punishments  upon  another.    We  had  always 
iSiought  that  this  was  the  very  essence  of  intolerance ;  what 
•cilsei  we  take  leave  to  ask,  does  intolerance  mean  ? 
irjjjBeforethe  parliament  was  re-assembled,  an  incident  had  oc- 
^'cntvred,  which,  alone,  would  have  sufficed  to  justify  all  *it8  sub- 
^Mqiiemt  proceedings.     The  French  king  was  then  at  war  with 
^hiA^^^otestant  subjects  at  Rochelle:    to  aid  him  in  subduing 
<&^a^  Charles  lent  him  a  fleet;  and,  but  for  the  manly  resist- 
atlde  df  the  sailors,   a  fleet,  equipped  with  the  very  money 
^grttnted  for  the  defence  of  the  rrotestants  in  Germany,  would 
Saivie  been  employed  for  the  suppression  of  the  protestant  reli- 
gion in  Rrance,  and  the  support  of  popery  and  arbitrary  power. 
*Ad  to  excuse  for  Charles,  Hume  observes,  that  he  was  probably 
deciBived  by  the  French  government ;  which  is  more  than  was 
^IJS^rted  by  Buckingham  himself,  in  the  long  speech  which  he 
cibo^'iii  parliament  on  the  occasion.    But  Hume  is  not  ashamed 
^l^-'^eli^d  the  transaction  itself;  and  because  the  EngUsfa  i^- 
^i^ti^il,  he  -thence  infers,  that  of  all  European  nations  they 
ii(^^  ^'thttt  time  the' most  bigotted.    If  this  be  bigotry;  inay 
^bejfalwttyfc*  continue  bigots.  r       t        ^^  . 

-4^H^f'the^^arliatoent  been  previously  inclined  to  adii  |UIA 
^flWflg'td  their  former  grant,  they  would  scarcely  ha  vd  dbrie  «t 
^filtel^tli!s»fe3i^rleiice  bf  the  use  to  which  they  might'expeeti^lii 
^rii  aj[ipfK^.f^The*  kidg^s  complaint  of  poverty  was  laet  fey^^fd- 
^9ib^3^rd^G%^^"^gainst  extravagant  expenditure;^  aikd  be'/^i8 
l^cO^'a^ihst  the  sale  of>  offices,  against  monc^Ki^  dUi; 
igy^iMilid^iliom  s  yet  Hume  docfs  not  scruple  to  sayji^  tUsCtfUe 
!>WflP  ($F  popery  was^^^^er  the  cfeief  of  Uieiy  grievttttc^65^S^ 
Si^^fi^^oMy^one ;  though  hie  haA  «aid,  a  few  j[iages'befdip©;i*«t 
<i&^d[>btoded  ^wer  wa6  exercisedi  by  the  crowfti;  fe«t  1^6^  ki 
^9H8^  iifififeiti,  was  no  grievance.  Chartes  dissolved  the  patliatil^Wt, 
^^toftl  fitk^pBfed liis  present  wants  by  a cdmptflsoryloaiii^th05pfer. 
<^B^%  of  wUch  bemg  dissipated  in  an  unsuccessful  i^enf^^on 
•-'AgsilAst  Cadiz,  he  was  compelled  to  summon  att<Jthef%afflf- 
f%SB!nt;;fiy  pricking  several  of  the  popular  leadfeifS  ■rfiefiflfeHdf 
f^6iiiiiiti^,  he  incapacitated  them  from  being  returned  to  pai*Ua- 
^iEt^hi.    This  paltry  artifice,  by  which  he  hoped  to  secure  com- 
"^fiancewith  his  desires,  only  exposed  his  weakness,  without 
-iiftpitessing  the  spirit  of  resistance  to  mis-rule.  *  -^^     ''^" 

,  The  Commons  immediately  voted  three  subsidies  a'lld^ three 

--ill*     r.        f.  ■■     >  ■  .      .  .-    y.     i  . 

•  How  well  foundied  these  remonstrances  wers,  inay  be  seen  in  Brodie, 
^.ii.p.S(h  -  '    '•■'' 
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fiflteenths>and,  goonaftev^  one  subsidy  more ;  but  deferred  paotimg 
tiieir  vote  into  a  law^  until  after  the  public  grievances  shcmla 
hare  been  considered.  Situated  as  tney  were,  it  is  di6Seult  to 
nee  haw  they  should  have  adopted  a  wiser,  or  a  n^ove  moderate 
course.  "  A  condition,"  says  Hume,  '^  was  thus  made,^^  |b  a 
rery  undisguised  manner,  with  their  sovereign.  Undeir.SQobiif 
of  redressing  grievances,  which,  during  this  short  ret^  e^uld 
jiot  be  very  numerous,  they  were  to  proceed  in  regulating  'and 
controlling  every  part  of  governm^it  which  displeased  them; 
and  if  the  king  either  cut  them  short  in  this  undartakiiigi  or 
refused  compliance  with  their  demands,  he  must  not  ei^pect  an;^ 
supply  from  the  Commons.  Oreat  dissatisfaction  was  exoFefised 
by  Charles,  at  a  treatment  which  he  deemed  so  harsh  and  uvdut 
tiful.''  This  is  the  way  in  which  the  people  of  England  are  mdoen 
of,  for  exercising  their  legal  and  acknowledged  privilege  otf  with? 
folding  supplies.  For  what  purpose  was  uiatprivilegegiveitio 
them,  but  to  enable  them  to  '*  make  conditions  with  their  so^ 
vereign  V  for  what  purpose,  but  that  they  might  avail  theniflalimi 
of  his  necessities  to  curtail  his  mischievous  power?  Talyoild  up 
tiie  making  '^  conditions'*  with  their  sovereign  in  this  noaiuier 
tid  invidiam,  as  if  to  make  Qonditipns  with  th^r  sovereigii  w«re 
B  crime,  is  to  insinuate  a  doctrine  which  Hume  himself  dees 
not  dare  to  acknowledge  as  his  own,  and  which,  therefoifv  he 
^tfuUy  puts  into  the  mouth  of  another.  Their  grieyandeby.'lQO, 
*^;  during  this  short  reign,  could  not  be  very  numewisi.'*  jA»if 
tt 'grievance  ever  consisted  in  a  single  oppressive  act ;  as  if 'llie 
continual  liability  to  such  c^^ts— the  system,  die  stale  of- tfauNgs, 
which  renders  tliem  pdi^ible,  were  of  no  consequence  wbatever. 
The  individual  act,  however  tyrannical,  is  past,  and  caxmot  he 
itcalled.  What  is  sought  is,  security  against  its  renewal;*  and 
His^for  thiS'  aiming  at  security,  that  ^e  people  of  En^aod, 
tiiroughout  this^  portion  of  Hume's  history,  are  held  Up  to'  eeorn 
and  detestation. 

The  sale  of  offices,  and  the  exorbitant  gifts  lavished  upon 
Buckingham  and  his  preatures,  being  warmly  complained  of, 
ittd  some  members  not  sparing  their  censures  upon  t^e  favorite 
h£nself,  Charles  summpned  both  houses  to  'WnitehaU,  vikBue 
he  told  them,  that  to  redept  upon  the  duke  was  to  reflect  upoB 
hknself,  and  threatened  them>  if  they  persevered,  with  a  diseSH 
lution.  The  Commons,  however,  were  not  to  be  discouraged 
by  menaces ;  and  they  soon  shewed  their  resolution,  by  pse- 
ferrmg  <an  impeaohment  against  the  duke,  :  r  . 

OWorie  of  their  proceedings  has  been  more  grossly  miareprer 
seixted  than  this.  They  have  been  reproached  for  voting^  that 
cobimon  Cstme  was  a  sufficient  ground  for  accusation,    C^Axasn 
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hatkffi»  tiot^  certaiiilv,  a  sufficient  ground  ifor  ,pi#ni$bpQJ^trf7l>u4 
ptiniiidmieiit  is  one  tningy  and  accusatioa  anothen.  tU;iA&y  Bot 
only  be  Justifiable,  but  an  imperatiTe  duty,  Uy  proceed  against 
jtn  indi^uai,  even  upon  a  slight  suspioioii,  that  so  bds  guilt  or 
innocence  may  be  fully  ascertainea.  If  a  charge  were  ,iiever 
brotight  until  it Tv^ere known  with  certainty  that  it  eould-be 
faiovedy.whesiey  we  ask,,  would  be  the  use  of  trial  ?  ... 
.mAU  the  charges,  Hume  goes  on  to  say,  wpear,  from  com* 
paring  the  aocusatioa  and  reply,  to  be  either  mvcdous^^  or  false, 
cor  both.  How  their  truth  or  ralsehood.can  be  establieiied^  bv 
j^aringthe  accusers  affirm,  and  the  accused  deny,  Hume>  with 
faia  usml  accuracy,  ^mits  to  inform  ua.  i£  embezzlement^  bh^ 
iottixm,  neglect  of  duty  as  admiral^  the/purch^e  and  ^<b  of 
4iffices,  the  loim  of -ships  to  suppress  the  Protestants  iijt  FttinCH^i 
atBithe  poisoning  of  the  late  ^^ing,  be'  frivoloua  aoc]isations, 
4hcnr  indeed,  the  charges  against  Buckiogbam  were  frivolous^ 
.^Htt-they  wsere  lalse,  remained  to  be  proved  by  trial :  that  triatl 
sahick'the  Commons  sought>  and  wmeh  Charles  and  Bucking- 
kmoaavoided.  The  principal  managers  of  the  hnpeachments  were 
«entto  the  Tower,  and  soon  after  the  {parliament  was  dissoLvfsdf 
orff'Attes  a  breach  with  the  parliament/'  says  Humei  ^'  which 
aeeined  so  difficult  to  repair^  the  only  rational  eounisel  wHi^h 
ifihailes  4}ould  pursue  was,  immediately  to  conclude  a  pe$CB 
.witti  Spam^  aud  to  render  himself  ^s  far  as  possible,-  indepen^ 
^eift  or  his  peo^,  who  discovered  so  little  mdinati^-  ta>  sjgp- 
5pbr€(hkn,  ar<  rather,  who  seem  to  harid  formed  a  determined  re- 
.•^bfilion  to  ^luridge  his  authority.  Nothing  could  be  e^iet  in 
.the  execution  than  this  measure,  nor  more  agnxablt  t0  hh.  ^a 
^tbdJo^uaimel  uUerettJ'  The  same  man,  who  th^li^'jHaftdB  ^QVr 
JlfPBrd,ithe  efpen  and  avowed  advocate  of  despd^siti/^can;  i|0yer«' 
.flieleea  lavish  hypocritical  praises  upon  the  popular  l^adei^,  ^for 
dPBsifl^ing:  designs,  so  ^  agreeable  to  national  ioterestj^  >  f '  ; 

Despotism  in  die  design,  hypocrisy  in  the  o^didet.  h^  b^^ 
oekno^edgas  to  have  characteri2ed  the  conduct^  his. Iffro. 
^  ttad  be  possessed  anymilitaiy  force,  on  which  her  O^jsdd^rely^ 
it  i»  not  improbable  tbs^  he  had  at  once  taken  off  thjs^  n^k^  tt^ 
governed  withoat  any  tegard  to. parliamentary  privilegefer^  ,  T<» 
HMMne'  it  may  appear,  that  he  coiud  not  wdl  haj^e  taken  off*  the 
nmsk  mope  eompletdy  than  be  did.  Ship-aaQK>njey,  benevolences; 
jmda  general  foreed  loan,  were  the  expedients iesWed  to  for 
obtaining  money  :  for  resisting  these  iU^al^exactigns,  jK5V{«ity* 
sxx  gentkmen  were  imprisonra,  five  of  wboiti  ajjpealed  ter.the 
Imv  fcr  redress.  Sir  l^ndolph  Carew,  icAief- jjuetite,  no*  brfng 
£mnd  a  readr^enough  tool,  was  displaoeil  ta>tmk^to6mi  (ot 
Sir  Nicholas  nyde>  who  rfiad%  pronounced  the  powiCJrof  ptrbi- 
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trary  imprisonment  to  be  legal,  BiUetting  of  soldi«B;W 
other  instrument  of  extortion.  Manwaring,  the  king's  ehapliuii, 
pulilished  two  seimona,  maintaining  broadly  the  doctrine  «f 
active  and  passive  obedience,  and  particularly  the  ligbt  of 
levying  taxes  without  consent  of  parnament.  For  refuBing  to 
licence  these  sermons  (which  were  printed  by  the  king's  spetiial 
command),  the  primate  Abbot  was  suspended  from  his  office, 
and  confined  to  his  country  house.  The  employment  of  popish 
rfeciisants  was  oontiuued,  notwithatanding  a  solenui  promise  to ' 
the  parliament. 

One  of  the  grand  objects  of  Hume''s  History  is,  to  prov«,  that 
CharieVs  conduct,  throughout,  was  open  and  sincwe.  "  Some 
bistoriana  have  rashly  questioned  the  good  faith  of  this  prince : 
.  bii't,  tor  this  reproach,  the  moat  malignant  scrutiny  of  his  con- 
duct, which  in  every  circumstance  is  now  thoroughly  known, 
affords  not  any  reasonable  foundation.  Probity  and  honor 
ought  iusliy  to  be  numbered  among  his  moat  sluBijig  iqutliticsi" 
ll'ia 'difficult  lo  understand,  what  Hume  meant  by  probity  .4iid 
honor.  TheinstancesofCharles'sbad faith  are  far  too  numeroua 
to  be  named ;  some  of  the  more  remarkable  of  them  will  be 
notified  as  we  go  on :  but,  in  this  instance,  Hume  adputs  him 
to  have  violated  a  solemn  pledge ;  and  mark  the  attempt  to 
palliate  this  breach  of  faith  :  "  he  was  apt,  in  imitation  of  his 
(kther,  to  imagine  that  the  parliament,  when  they  failed  of  sup- 
plying bis  necessities,  had,  on  their  part,  freed  him  from,  the 
obligation  of  a  strict  performance."  Apt  to  do  what  2.  Q^lf 
to  be ;  an  offence  which,  in  Hume's  estimation,  seema  to-m  ' 
very  venial.  ■ ,:  •   ■:. 

Fortunately  tiie  king  waa  mad  enough  to  plunge  himself  into- 
a  war  with  France ;  which  compelled  him,  once  more,  to 
summon  «  parliament.  Resolved  to  leave  him  no  just  ground 
of  complaint,  the  Commons  voted  five  subsidies,  the  mrgeat 
supply,'accordinff  to  Mr.  Brodie,  ever  before  granted  in  patha- 
ment.  Tlwy  withheld,  however,  for  a  time,  the  bill  of  supply,' 
and  proceeded  to  frame  a  law,  called  the  Petition  of  Right,  which' 
should  secure  them  in  time  to  come  from  the  oppressioa  under, 
Vhfeb  Jthey  -had  suffered,  By  this  enactment  (which  ioc^uieetB' 
oi 9il'^!tfti«i-'&ri,  tcr'an  extraordinary  degree,  unanimouB  ut  ap*' 
plaudmg),  "ferced  loans,  benevolences,  taxes  without  oons^ 
of  p»lifimeM,  arbitrary  imprisonjnentSj  the  biUettin^  of  BaUiea*  . 
qiaiiia|:liti^*  were  dedared  illegal,  > 

Tli«'''king,  %y  an  ambiguous  answer,  evaded  giving  hisaMGNt 
to  tU'pdti<nen>ef  r^ht.    MeanVhile.'the  CommoDE  sent  up  an 
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ifl^petti^ment  against  ManWaripgy  fot  the  two  sermons  tb  ivhiclii 
wttikf&ie  r«fenred.  It  is  very  easy  to  cry  out  againist  mt<^ 
lerano^'^-'but^'iff  they  had  not  met  theit  opponents  with  their 
oli^n>w»itooils,  they  eould  not  have  met  them  at  all.  It  was 
svlr^jr^^mi^slMe  to*  panish  adversaries,  whom  they  were  not 
{temitted  ^to  '^r^te.  No  one  is  so  great  an  enemy  to  intoler- 
apo^asi^HuiAe^  vrhen  it  is  the  intolerance  of  the  Puritan^; 
b4t^ 'he  is  very  indulgent  to  the  bitterest  persecution^  when 
Ghsiries  is  the  persecutor.  It  is  better  to  avoid  persecutionj, 
as  it  is  better  in  war  to  refrain  from  the  massacre  ot  prisoners ; 
biit^>  if  your  enemy  obstinately  refuses  to  give  quarter,  it  would 
beiDtery  false  humanity  on  your  part^  to  abstain  from  retaliation. 
— ^Mailhffaring  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment,  dieprivation,  and 
fioe.'  No  sooner  did  the  session  terminate,  than  he  was  par- 
doQDedi^^eceived  a  living,  and  some  years  after  was  promoted  to 
abishoprio. 

f  19»6i<Dotnmons  proceeded  to  inquire  into  a  commission  which 
hadil»6ett  granted  to  levy  troops  in  Germany,  and  transport  them 
ii^<£t^land.  As  the  number  mentioned  was  only  a  thousancl 
hoM^  Hume  insinuates  a  doubt  that  they  were  intended  for  a^ 
misdiievoQS  purpose :  omitting  to  state^  tnat  arms  were  like- 
wif^^opdered  fdr  ten  thousand  foot. 

^j4t  length  the  king,  being  hard  pressed  for  money,  gave  his 
assent  to  the  petition  of  right,  and  the  subsidy  bill  passed  ^ 
immediately  after.  The  Commons  then  framed  a  Kemonatrapce^ 
refMifulatm^  their  grievances,  and  ascribing  them  wholly,  to, 
thecboiA[6)»II»  <)f  Budringham.    *'  As  this,'*  says  Hume^  ''jwraa 
the  first  return  which  ne  (Charles)  met  with  for  his  lata  bo- 
nefioial  concessions,   and  for  his  sacrifices  of  prerogative,  the 
greatest  by  fkr  ever  made  by  an  English  sovereign,  nothing, 
could  be  more  the  object  of  great  and  natural  indignation.*^ 
.  A^orosser  falsehooa  than  is  insinuated  here,  it  i^,  sQarpcJly  „. 
possible  to  conceive.    The  remonstrance  was  the  "  fii»t  ipturi^!*, , 
for 'hi»  concessions!    when  Hume  has  just  before  toki  i)^, 
that  the  '*  first  return"  was  the  grant  of  money.     In  the  next  a. 
place,  Charles  had  made  no  concessions  which  had  not  beeig^) 
ibreed  upon  him,  and  which  he  did  not,  as  we  shall  pr€fsently  ^eew 
intend  to  revoke,  as  soon  as  it  should  be  in  his  power. 
-  Soon  aft;er,  the  king,  hearing  that  they  were  preparing,  a  req 
monstrance  against  me  levying  of  tonnage  and  poundage^  iii> 
op«n  infringement  of  the  petition  of  right,  without  jcgns^^nf 
of  pa^ament,  came  suddenly  to  the  house  of  Lords^  jpudt^ndedi 
the  session  by  a  prorogation. 

The  petition  of  right  was  no  sooner  passed^  than  it  was  violated: 
duties  were  levied,  and  merchants  imprisoned  for  refusing  to 
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pay  them,  as  before.  Cliarlei^ }i^ewibe  gsrrefti sti&iiig  {)f^ bf 
the  insincerity  of  his  concessionsy  by  su|>^ssi»gi  tlii^idotiiei!^ 
of  the  petition  of  right  which  the  parliament  had  chrderM  td 
be  printed^  and  circulating  others  with  Ms  former:  eraslreiaii^ 
swer  annexed:  ^' an  expedient/^  says  Hustte^  '^kj^^v^mh  Cli^jgi 
endeavoured  to  persuade  the  people,  th^  he' l)rad>inowiileqiei 
ceded  fix>m  his  former  claims  and  pretensions.^^  •  Yetidi«»>'wik«r 
has  the  ef&ontery  to  say  of  Charles^  in  another  place>  ^  Iti  lerftry 
treaty,,  those  concessions  which  he  thought  ne  eould^not'fitt 
conscience  maintain,  he  never  could,  by  any  motive  ><yr'|Wi^Mia^ 
sion,  be  induced  to  make."  ,;    i  »    ^  .7/  v,i 

Ko  sooner  was  the  parliament  re-assembled,  t'kan  the  O&fai- 
mdns  proceeded  to  inquire  into  this  pitiful  evasion:  th^y'tdok 
notice  of  the  recent  violations  of  the  petition  of  right;  com*^ 
pkined  of  the  popish  ceremonies  which  tne  prdatefs  faadalf^djf^ 
be^un  to  introduce,  and  resumed  the  ccmsideration  ofithe<q>lies» 
tion  of  tonnage  and  pounds^.  When,  at  leiigUi>  at  liiciincrtidn 
of  Sir  John  klliot,  and  after  a  discussion  of  more  dian  intoal 'Vio«* 
lence,  a  remonstrance  was^  passed  against  levying  tbeLtmpas^ 
without  parliamentary  authority,  Charles  was:  go  engaged  t^a^i 
ha,  at  once  dissolved  the  parliament,  and  committed >t£Uio(i- 
Hollis,  and  other  leading  members^  to  prison ;  wbere^filliot'jsbok 
aAer'jdied>  a  victim  to  nis  ex^tions  to  free  "tkis  a0ttntFy«irala 
&a>  jnoke  of  despoiismw  .  ■  ni   ^  ..  rt      ,.. 

ojEor  twelve  ;r ears  afber  this  period,  no  more  padiaimcfeite'veile 
SEUBEmoiied:  xm.  here  Mr*  Brodie  pauses  topaesiinfllerrbieyicwl 
tbmhidividuiak  who  at  this  time  swayed  the.coiinsel8<df  IShloM.^ 
Iife3tlii8r:'Wis:  fi^Ulbllow  his?  iexample^  cosifiningt  lxow^ver>>iOur 
attoivdoniita  the  pirincipal  figures  in  the  p]otuire--^ttaffiNile< 
anduLandi- .  ■"!  ■•        i•■•'^  ;.-..■      '     ..^io.T'^|.' 

!  flihe  Iragieal  close  of . Sinraffoide's  life  has  enabled:  im  mrti« 
snbsi'.to^thBo^  a  theatrical  :glare  over  his*  character,  wkitafhoa 
fong  eonciesQed t  itsi r deformirly  fsosn  the  publioeyev '  laprdratei 
Ufe  he  was  ihaughty,  vindictive,  and  cruel;  in  pubtic,.WhaMl 

ita:. principle,  other  than  the  aggrandizement  of  niHiself.s^-fir<yQ^ 
l^Jirst  entry  into  pubhc  life,  he  put  himsdf  up  to  aiM^iiodQ<djiA. 
oaiy  when  the  court  refused  to  buy  him,'.ilhrew  faiiOJ$etf)tM(l 
th^  popular  party :  when  bought,  he  turned  rounds  aod'al^Qiip^ 
became  not  only  the  luabludiing  advocate,- but  the  i&olAi^e^m- 
strument^  of  that  system  of  tyranny  which  he  had  been  tne 
loudeat  to  condemn. 

WiftH  ettual  tyflimxy,  and  equal  serviHty,'were}om^'4i  Bwid 
tliienqLQs^tl^rious  bigotry  and  tne  mo^t  puj^nte  felatj^ 
sw  aifiapost^  ih^very  tiling  e^&cepttfae  su})i^einacy  ><[^^        PPF^ 
fa^  oiiised  the  p<^ish  tenets  >«ura'^epopM]|ttCMleivio]ueftita^^ 
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adopted  by  tbechupch  of  £ngkmcl:  snd  so  gviktralwM  th%  exu 

Eectatioia:,*  that  through  his  means  Great  Britain  ^f^ovldttgaiit 
e  brought  within  the  catholic  (pcJe^ 'that  he  actually  had  tl^ 
offer  of  a>xardin^r8  hat,  which/howei^r,  he  did  iMrt  veiitui^  to' 
aociipt.'  In  lending  hiinself,  body  and  bouI^  to  the- eervtooi  <yf 
ddcpotifm^ihe  ctnly  did  what  almost  any  man  wotld  have  dM# 
inaa-isimilto  situation.  Hie  other  vices  were  peculiarly  htis  o^i^i^ 
epvtgm^  and  adulation  in  order  to  rise,  insotence  after  b^:  half 
Qb^n;>  tha  "baseflit  ingtatitude  towards  his  benefactorsi^andthc^ 
«»tf^i»vtiterate  hatred  towards  all '  whom  he  bcliered  to  be,  in^ 
any  way,  obstacles  to  the  increase  of  his  |icwer.*  ^  • »  :  > 
'Mm  bow  shall  we  attempt  to  describe  the  atrocities  ^er^- 
tJl^lfld  during  the  twelre  years'  intermission  of  parliament,  under 
IhficgQT^mment  of  Charles  and  of  these  worthy  instrumentut 
foitbi^  space  to  which  we  are  confined,  it  would  be  the  heiglit 
of  ailMiurdity  to  make  the  attempt*  Mf.  Brodie  hius  dedicated' 
ailotigehaqpter  to  the  purpose,  and  to  him>  therefore,  the  reader^ 
Bmati  tefer.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  ship-money,  benevolences/ 
iweie  now  the  least  oppressive  modes  of  extortion.  Obsolete^ 
\hmsi,  statutes  concerning  tillage,  and  an  old  law  against 
tbe^h^reaserofihe  metropolis,  were  revived  ;  and  under  pretence* 
offtii^e  laws,  fines  were  levied  upon  hundreds.'  iEv^iy?  pemotf 
vdfflE  possessed  jfiSQ  a  year  in  Iwd  was  compelled  to  i^eceit^ 
the  nonour  of  knighthood,  which  involvea  the  pa3n9ient) 
ofiexorbitaBt  fbes;  On  the  pretext  of  remedying  defeotive^titles^  to 
landi  Jthoi^  who  would  not  pay  largely  for  aJ  new  title  *  ( weve^ 
tkr^wti^ied  with  the  loss  of  their  estates.  Monopbliei^weTe'Ciainriedt 
ta^'an extent bejbjneninknown;^  and  the  seT^rfst'pi»ialties!#eve^ 
inlSicted  on  all  who  infringed  them.  Chambefs,  amerd»Mit 
of  London,  for  refusing  to  pay  tonnage  and  poundage  v^without 
ptaJMiamentary  anthority,  ^as  summoned  before  the  -^ouiitit, 
where  having  remaiiced  that  the  mercthantsof-Efngfand^were  »» 
much  scriewed  up  as  in  Turkey,  he  wits  fined  £2,000  in  the' 
i^tsari^liainber;  and  lay  twelve  years  in  prison,  because  he  wl>uld 
not  degrade  himself  by  submission.  One  Hillyar«lwas  fmed 
jdSsOOd  for  selling  salt-petre,  contrary  to  proclamation':'  Ilea 
jGS^OO  for  exporting  fuller's  eartb;  and  so  in  hundreds- of  in-^ 
tftancee  which  it  woukl  be  tedious  to  mention.  "  Such  severities^r 
saye  Humey '  *'  were  afterwards  magnified  iiito^  the.^gteatesft 

j«''. ;     '. .      '        •  •■    :        ■  .  ■  .      .    '     ..  -     -.     .         »«.  x.o.i'  '. -. 

■    I       .-        '  .  .  ' '.._,■■■,   '-'-I- — — ..  _■«  J..-,  -i',   ■         '■'     '.'''*. 

...  .        J .  ^      -  ..-. 

f^  Jf  Hueie  is  ta  b^  heli^Ye^  Lajid  %^as  perfectly  sincjsre  ^d  <^!^*pter- 
eiBtedr    "  All  his  eo^miefl  were  uteo  imagined  l^y  him  the  i^ecla*^  enemies-. 
to  io^^yaad  tnie  jiety,  and  W^ry^a^^M^  bms  ang^^^^ 
htsikiM  m  hhf  eyec^  A  nft^rit  ah4'  8»rt^.'^    Ho^  HoM^  Ikh^  t(f  d^ 
he  has' not  thought  it  proper  to  inform  us*"  iy:  -y*- . 
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Biioimtaes.'^    They  tedHf   wem-^  not,^  4&ei^  mi'his  ^oj^ion) 
enormities!    •     •  -'^i  "  *^t'  i-iu- .  ^^ 

'  In  respect  to  religion,  Hume  labout«  to  t&e  utmost  of  his 
power  to  excite  contempt  and  scorn  for  the  great  mass  of  the 
pe<^e,  because  they  thought  tliere  was!  reason  to  -appi^ehend 
the  re-^tabUiAment  of  popery ;  and  he  Bays  that  '^  ^e  ^o«ind- 
le8»  charge"  of  ■■  popery  against  Laud>  '*  was  beUed-lbry  -4ii8 
^M^bole  life  and  conduct/^  ^e  would  willing^yaBk^^ii'Cdnei^^ 
any  who  share  his  sentiments,  what  there  i8'^i6[-'i]^op^i^ 
^vdnchrefiders  it  so  great  a  curse  to  mankind^  ItS'inilrtai'fiiH66? 
fiat  if  ui  this  Tespect  there  was  any  diffS&rence  betwe^  tiie 
dMtch:^  Engiatid  and  the  church  of  Rofeae,  jt"  W:a^  o^y^iMt 
the  one  employed  one  sort  of  torture,  and  the  other  "^d^i*; 
ihltt'the^ne  persecuted  by  burmng,  the  other  by  pudttacted 
tormaits,  exceeding  in  magnitude ahundred  bumingsr.'Siitl"^" 
differed,  perhaps,  in  tenets.  Scarcely  so;  wheniih/ 
ghtp,  prayer  to  the  dead,  adoration  at  the  'aUxtr;  '^ 
saints,  t^e  ¥eal  presence,  confusion,  and  abseltiljoti,''^^?^' 
of  tlie  etftablished  religion.*  In  ceremonials?  '  Btitiftrtiffc 
litf^s^f  th^  catholic  tmurch,  whether  with  t^Bct'^^ 
tftiod:^^i'm^t&)^uA  vestments,  were  scroimlotldy'jb^dEict!^'.^ 
was  this  all:  even  the  supremacy  of  the  king  W&dliMe!^^^  w«« 
^A^idiVine-atithotity  of  bishops,  and  dieir  strioS^  tH^  ^yil 

f«^r^  became  fa^ndamental  articles  of  th#%^-^tmiitt^^S^^ 
^^i"^  open  defehce  of  popery  itself,  jrtiblish^^By  <difed^r^ 
%ef,*wto  dedicated  to,  and  patroniz^  by,  ta^dV^^^i^rttof, 
^#rrt&¥^^/  that  there  ^as  no  danget^  of  ^iA%ffieW*iM% 
4^i^,4iiXiii'^ube«ebnce  one  of  megtdSsikA  Mk^i(Km\M» 
^aftied^up^h  me  cfediility  of  the  worH'.  -  •  •- <  *  ;^  ^^^1  ^Idie-.oq 
Of  the  punishments  inflicted  upon  alt  wli(>'  Vj^dicatfett^™^ 
Aj^nei^  6P  the  reformed,  itt  opposition  to  jw^fp^  *^^^ 
thurrifi  of  Endand,  we  shall  present  the  reader  ^  vStff  ^- 


thurrifi  of  E;igland,  we  shall  present  the  reader  ^^ 

^Iieight6ti,  i  doctor  of  dignity,  for  wting  a^ti^'ffie^ft^^^ 


t^^  a^^he;h^  ceremonies,  was  seized  by  ini  dffifefeitf  o^*tt 

*h|gh^fcotti^fei6n,  and  after  the  most  brutal  treaittifeft^^ 

jiifl^'bjf  the^  rtar^chamber  to^  pay  10,000  TOimdg-^M    ' 

j^ '*  iJC&Je,  S^  hU  li^al  candour,  constantly  represents  Itie  cuspids 
kbbiit  reli^on  as  inyolving  notliins^  but  mere  ceremonies  :  **  the  8t^lid6^. 
tie  rails  placed  about  the  altar,  the  bows  exacted  on  approac^l^lijfie 
jyiluitgy,  Uk^'braaeh  qf  the  sabbath,  ^embroiderecl  capes,  lawit  ftleave^the 
use  01  the  ring  in  marriage,  and  of  the  cross  in  baptism.  On  accdnnt 
of  these,"  Bays  he,  *'  were  the  popular  leaders  content  to  throw,  the  gor 
vernment^iiiti^'  «adi  ^leat  .donvalmnt*^-  Can  disingemf^vrtms  go 
beyond  this >  ^  ^^' 
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di^^  )to,whieb>  it  3 was,  ordaii)^.th«t;^  'fafiktr  .degradatiei!^»he 
should  be  whipped  at  Westminster,  and  set  in  the  pillory  there 
4'(liii^^4be  sitting  of  the  court ;  have  one  ear  cut  off^-  one^side 
^p(^  his^^jO^  'sht>  and  one  cheek  branded  with  s^  s.  for  sower 
tQfr^^dHiw :  ithat  iie  should  then  be  carried  back  to  prison,  aod, 
-^M)^W^  'Cf^rl^nient  time,  be  brought  .to  <Oheftpmde,t>oa«a 
•mlirl^eit-d^tr, .and  be  there  whipt. again,  and. set.  in  thepillory, 
iftnd^.ihliu^  Ais  other  ear  cut  on,  his  other  dbeek  branded,  atid 
^^fpHjbeff  side  of  his  nose  slit:  after.  which>  was.  only  t<»  follow 
^ui^l^v^eopn^^nt  for  life/'  [Brodie,  ii.  313].  The  whole  of  tl^is 
/^^tenee  was  executed  to  the  letter.  What  an  ujifeeliii^  slaVb 
m^t  'he  be^^  \^o  can  talk  in  the  following  strain  of  Aes^-t^lio* 
<}ipu8  cimelties : ,  t  .  .     .<.    -.   - 

hx'^.:l4^h1pfi  w)io  had  written  libels  i^ainftt  .the  <kin^  the 
Au^a»f!the.  bishops,  and  the  whole  administration,  was  oon<- 
ffjsjcf^Di/^  y^Y  ^  ^^^  seyere,  if  not  aioruel  sentence;  b^.tbe 
^^cfu^ii^srof  it  was  suspended  for  some  time,  in  exp^ctfttion 
^^pSr^^bmisaion^^  All  the  severities,  indeed,  ^  t£is  reign 
>,f  \if^kfed  against  those  who  triumphed  in<their  sufimngs^ 
^;,^^^  -P^^^ution,  and  braved  authority ;)  an4>  f^^trnt 
)i|^t|3^ii;.p^ni8lunent  may  be  deemed  the  move.jiu^t^.k^ 

hyA  ySS%^  ^Ifi&rfajy  jwatly  be  guilty  of  a^y  WJ^iltiea  wbi|>l>:he 
X^i'^?hRFPI^4iH^:FlM^^^  them  only  upon  those  whp,  i(e«iii»jt 
^%iJWWfi6>V''^^^'^P^P  those  on  whom  alone  he  canlubve.my 
^^W^^lk  SlPf'^^^  tbeoou  The  robber,  who  murd^syou  t(^obiida 
TOm[,.j^Ujpp^  ^Oji^^  this  doctrine  extrepiely  copLV£»icg[it: 

Wft  ym^m^  cOAS^nted  to  give  up  your  jaapney  ypn  n^ght 
possibly  have  escaped  with  your  Ji^fe;. for  wBi^  reason  b^e; is 
l^f^rf^yyi^^fi^^^iji  depriving  you  of  both.     .  >  ^;.       c  <    . 
gd?^^S%?ft  dpqlared  by .  lord  Clifford  in  the  bousi^  of  «> J4^9, 
lyj^ljtl^  ^J/ Ij-S^S)  ^  ^*V!e  been  roe  pf  the  most  qpiinent  few- 
yers  whom  England  ever  produced,  had  written  a  6oo)^tp  pf^e 
t^  ,]4plav^fuji^ei^  of  stage-plays.    Bastwick,  a.  physioiai44)^  a 
:^^i^.  ag^msi  pop^  and  prelacy,  had  asserted  the^  su^nui^y 
^fltie^^p^^  Jpor  these  crimes,  rrvniie  was  condenm^^a[I^ 
igg  ^rs^^.tp,  siaa4  twi<ie  i|x  the  pilloiy^  to  bftd'egj^^Wj^^ 
bar,'and  at  the  university,  to  pay  a  fine  of  £o,00u,  and  to  oe 
imijij^pne^  fpr  life.^  Bastwick,  to  pay  ^l,ftOO^  to  be  (^i^^pred 
i^,|ur|Lp|kcelof  physic,  to  be  excommunicated,  aiid.^ii^^ 
liAM^^mde.a  r^ecantation.  -  v  .> .  -^  ,f  -     ^ 

^i</Cheae  two  individuals  published  vindications'of'thkaMi^s, 

orC e^^Mm^lk\>Y  tfee  way  i»j^roved,by  Mr.Brodibl^  hwlBsfijri  n<- 
"t  Hume.      '-'  .  .     •   '  -; 
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not  without  consideraMe  fnuUth  cf  expiession  (flind  no  wonder) : 
ft*  this  they  were  adjudged  to  lose-  their  eftrt  (Prrone'B  hufing, 
<»i  the  former  eccasion,  been  iitiperfectly  cat  aS),  and  ttf  be 
olowly  impmoned  ior  life  in  the  isies  of  JerseV,  Gtietnas^'aul 
Scilly,  wimout  Koceds  of  kindred  or  iiieads,  and  WitiKmt  hatS^i, 
Bens,  ink,  or  t^per.  In  this  situation  they  continddd  QBtil  re- 
wased  by  the  long  p^iament.  Burton,  a  divine,  fdr  t^p  Mr- 
HKma  which  }is  htu  pubhshed.  Buffered  the  aitae  putaiahnUlibtl 
This  "  severity"  (such  is  the  mild  ezpresaion  of  Huoie),  heis 
pleased  to  ackilowledge  as  hanng  been  "  periiaps,  in  itielf, 
BOfldewhat  blameable. 

Persecutiem  was  not  cotifined  to  the  oppotients  of  (be  ilH^. 
bliahed  religion ;  it  was  extended  to  all  who  resistM  Arbt&r&iy 
power,  and  to  all  a^abst  whom  Laud  and  StraSbrde  Wd  aiiy 
personal  pique.  "  Su*  David  Foulis,  a  meoibeT  of  the  couucil 
of  YoA,  was,  upon  a  charge  of  speaking  irreverently  of  hia 
office,  oppo^g  the  commiBsioQ  of  knighthood,  and  throwing 
out  some  remarks  agfunet  Wentworfb,  which  he  denied,  fined 
by  tbe  star-chEimber,  5,0001.  i  assessed  in  damages  to  Went- 
wrath,  3,000/. ;  and  ordained  to  make  an  acknowledgment  of 
bi«  offenoea,  both  to  his  majeaty  and  to  Wentworth,  not  only 
in  the  star-chamber,  but  in  the  court  of  York,  and  at  the 
assizes,  and  condemned  to  imprisonment  during  the  king's 
pleasure,  and  to  be  deprired  of  his  variosa  oMees  as  member  of 
the  council  <^  York,  deputy-lieutenant,  and  justice  of  peace; 
hi»'^don,  Hem^,  was  likewise  fitted  500/."  [Brodie.  ii.  319'] 
Williams,  birfiop  of  Lincoln,  who  had  taieed  Lttud  to  his  pre- 
bmb€  power,  and  whom,  as  a  formidable  rival.  Laud  was  resolved 
to  eruah,  was,  on  frivolous  pretences,  suspended  from  his  office, 
fined  10,000/.,  and  imprisoned  during  the  king's  pleasure  ;  aod 
further,  on  a  charge  of  having  receded  Utters,  in  which  con- 
temptuous allusions  were  made  to  some  one,  supposed  to  be 
Laud,  be  was  fined  8,000/.  more,  and  agokt  imprisoned.*  ^  .j, 

thme  ere  a  few  of  the  acts  of  that  adn^mlstration,  imSa., 
which  Hnme  can  say  that  the  people  enjoyed  "  every  b^s^n^, 
of  government  except  hberty'"  (mtare,  what  does  he  meab  W 
libwty).  These  are  some  of  Ine  grievance  wHch,  iil,-^;' 
opinion,  were  "  neither  burtheiisDme  on  the  people's  propertJHU,' 
nor  myway  allocking  to  the  natotal  hutnanity  of  inankj^D^! 

*  Acotitnu  rale  of  evidence  was  lud  down  on  tUs  occasion.  WUttevtr  i 
mightke  breufhl  ia  erideDce  agiinst  the  aecuKd,  he  me  not  lUtotniil'  at' 
rebut  U_b]r:couater-evideiice,  because  this  would  be  to  in^eoch  thttcnlS*'^ 
erf  the  kinf aKtheBseE,  who,  depoahlBrpro  domino  rege,  muat  he  itmittt-'-- 
holy,  aafH^ble  of  fdlseliood.  This  rule  wm  wftenwrdi  fomiHtj 
convtidcnt^  C%wles  Sad,  and  his  jud^s. 
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And  ,wbeQ  Hampden,  Pym,  and  others,  tewdved  to  seek  refuge 
in  apo^ific  henusphere  from  the  tyrauoy  which  oppceased  them 
at  home,  Hume  can  usett,  that  they  fled  in  order  to  "  enjoy 
lectures  and  discouneB  of  any  lei^tn  or  foim  which  pkwed 
them!" 

.  But  VK!taT«  now  drawing  near  to  a  period  when  these  horron 
»$re  19, be  at  an  end;  and  the  first  blow  was  «truckfrom.a 
qiuu^,  fipm  which  it  waa  least  to  be  expected — ftoqi  the 
anstocracy. 
-' W)Mle  m  England  the  accumulation  of  ptopetty,  and  the  rise 
01  ue  commercial  towns,  had  raised  up  a  wealthy  meKsntile 
class,  which  trimmed  the  balance  between  the  king^  and  tiie 
nobUity  ;  the  neighbouring  country  of  Scotland  had  contiuoed 
poor,  and  hke  the  other  poor  countries,  of  Enrope,  to  a  gr«at. 
degtee  feudal  and  aribtociatic.  .  Hence  an  important  difference, 
in  the  character  of  tlie  struggle  which  ensued.  In  Eaglaad,  th« 
people  were  strong  enough  to  overcome  the  united  force  of  t^ 
king  and  of  tlie  nobility.  In  Scotland,  the  quarrel  was  Subr 
etajitially  nothing  more  than  that  struggle  for  power  between 
the  aristocracy  and  the  king,  which  had  existed  m  one  shape  ot 
anottier  from  the  earliest  period  of  its  history.  The  people 
foQowed,  as  usual,  the  banner  of  their  Buperiora,  with  oi^y  th« 
additional  stimulus  of  religious  zeal.  . 

The  king  had  o^ver  been  ao  powerful  in  Scotland  as  in  Enig<-.. 
land,  because  the  nobility  had  been  more  so.  By  the  ttdditiooi ! 
which  he  obtained  to  his  power  &om  his  accession  to  aaother' 
throne,  he  was  enabled  to  carry  various  measures^  ifito.sfiecti". 
which,  though  hurtful  to  the  ariatoCTacy,  w^re  ,benefioiaJ.  ^  tihift 
people.  The  greater  part  of  the  cburch-landB  had,  attb&RefoHSr 
ation,  been  granted  out  to  the  nobiUty.  A  general  lerooatkin  - 
was  now  published  ;  it  was  never  executed,  butsusp^atded,  hi 
terforem,  over  their  heads.  The  tithes,  which  had  beeu  tnui*. 
ferred  to  them  at  the  same  period,  and  which  they  had  exacts 
from  the  smaller  proprietors,  or  heritors,  with  much  greater 
rigour  tjian  ever  the  church  had  done,  they  weie  now  Ofdetedj 
to  dispose  of  to  the  heritors  at  a  6xed  rate. 

It  was  by  the  extraordinaryinstiiotionof  the  Locdaof  Arti«)Q«  ' 
that  the  passing  of  these  acts  had  been  obtaioed.  Tba  lordfl  (^ 
articles  were  a  committee  of  thirty-twQ  (eight  baroua*  .fi^;ht 
prelates,  and  sixteen  commoners),  aupointed^originally  to  pre- 
pare Ml^  for  the  parliament,  but  who  had  by  cuRtvoi  obbuOed 
tl]^^|UpwiA^«  qf  the  laws.  In  thift  eommittee  Ae  spiritiKil  k*^' 
GqMi9i)tAe  tompDosl,  and  ^e  temporal  the  Bpiritnafe: -^t  1^!' 
GdadMfHU'^  hitherto  cbmai  depntses,  fttit.  ^A^Mfi^  >  Bj,,\ 
g^tttg^e-cfaotce'ofthe  sixteen  fCtntttaotiiini  ^  .thifefltKpeo-k»^>- 
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not  without  considlhraMe  Itp''  >^^''  the  oommittee,  and  conftf^- 
for  thi»  they  were  adjad^  y^i^  prelates,  that  is,  to  himself, 
on  the  former  oocae'  >^^*  ^®*?'  which  they  were  usually 

olosely  impiifloned  *    .    //It 

Scilly,  witiiout  ac  >^^^^'^'^^  hav®  retained,  could  he  have 
pens,  ink,  orrt-  Jri^if^^^  religious  feelings  of  the  people, 
leased  1^  the  >  /^^j^/  ®^  ^^^®  ^^  power,  or,  as  is  most  pro- 
aaons  whudi  9^  >;;;^^^biiied,  he  cherished  an  inveterate  hatred 
This  "  seve-     ^/-^^^^'^  religion. 

pleased  \f      Jijff^l^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^*  James  had  already  done  much ; 

Bomewh'       ^^^[^ed  episcopacy,  as  the  reli^on  of  the  state,  he 

Perr        ^/f^^  packed  general  assembly  me  ratification  of  the 

blish'       K^llrcf  ^^^^9  by  which,  ceremonies  borrowed  from  the 

por       t!^^^^,  ^"^^  savouring  of  popery,  were  introduced ;  he 

pe         Ski£^'  ^^^^^  ®^y  colour  of  law,  established  the  high- 

c         ff^S^  court,  which  assumed  the  power  of  summomng 

gf^ft<^^  ^^»  interrogating  them  on  their  religious  opinioDB, 

f^iiifk  answers  were  not  deemed  satisfactory,  inflicting  the 

#11^  arbitrary  punishments.    All  this  the  people  had  borne; 

Ij^^  was  not  enough  for  Charles  :  not  content  with  having 

^hHshed  the  episcopal  church  government,  he  must  needs  im- 

^Je^^ipon  them  the  episcopal  tenets  also. 

^ge  visited  Scotland  in  person,  and  summoned  a  parliament, 

i^oh  ^tified  him  by  passing,  amon^  ot^  obnoxious  acts, 

0iie  which  gave  him  the  power  of  regu&ting  the  habits  of  the 

eter^.    It  was  eenerally  believed  that  this  and  other  acts  were 

obtained  by  making  a  false  return  of  the  votes.     A  petition 

which  had  been  prepared  against  them,  but  which  haa  never 

been  presented  nor  published,  was,  nevertheless,  made  use  of  to 

crush  Balmerino,  one  of  the  refractory  lords.    The  only  crime 

which  could  be  laid  to  his  charge,  was  that  of  possessing  a  copy 

of  the  petition,  and  showing  it  confidentially  to  a  fnend.    For 

this  he  was  tried  bv  a  packed  jury,  condemned  to  death,  and 

only  not  executed  nom  apprehension  of  popular  resentment. 

The  accurate,  the  candid  Hume,  who  so  often  asserts  that  a 
groundless  dread  of  popery  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  Scottish 
troubles— >what  says  ne  of  this  ?  Not  a  word.  Of  an  event  so 
notorious,  he  gives  no  intimation  whatever ;  because  it  is  akme 
sufficient  to  stamp  with  falsehood  the  whole  of  his  assertioDS 
concerning  the  mildness  of  Charles,  and  the  inofiensiveness  of 
his  measures. 

Having  thus  struck  terror,  as  he  thought,  into  the  Scottish 
aristocracy,  Charles  next  proceeded  to  introduce  a  new  UtiUgy 
and  canons,  resembling  closely,  in  most  respects,  the  religion  of 
the  church  of  England,  but  in  some  points  more  neany  ap- 
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aching  to  popery  than  their  model.     A  despot  never  knmvs 
>  his  safety  requires  him  to  stop  short.    At  the  introduction 
.:  new  service-book,  the  tumult  was  so  great  that  it  could 
^  be  read,  and  the  bishop  who  attempted  to  read  it  was  com- 
pelled to  fly  for  his  life.     Charles  still  persisted  in  his  design, 
and  by  hie  imprudent  measures,  the  ferment  was  still  further  in- 
creased. The  nobles  improved  the  opportunity:  petitions  without 
"■  noinber  were  poured  in  against  the  service-book  ;   a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  gentry,  and  twentypeers,  openly  protested  against 
It ;  the  people  thronged  to  Edinburgh,  and  the  council,  alarmed 
iet  their  numbers,  consented  to  the  appointment  of  representatives 
•-rto  manage  the  concerns  of  the  whole  body.     The  populaj  party 
■was  thus  regularly  organized,  and  the  four  tables,  so  the  depu- 
ties were  called,  "ave  unity  to  ail  their  proceedings. 
■     The  king,  as  is  usual  with  weak  persona  when  their  will  is 
i-.tanexpectedly  resisted,  first  bullied,  and  then  became  alarmed.  A 
-fririouB  proclamation  was  put  forth,   bestowing  praise  .on   the 
'  •liturgy,  and  abuse  on  the  petitioners,  and  commanding  theni, 
'.Tthder  the  penalties  of  high  treason,  to  disperse,     Thisproclii- 
'^ation  was  protested  against  as  soon  ns  issued,  and  led  to  the 
Htmoas  Covenant,  which  was  now  drawn  up  and  signed  by  a 
.great  majoiUy  of  tin;  Scottish  population.     The  king  at  length 
•OT>dk' the  alarm^fiud  determined  to   temporize.     He  sent   the 
•^itftqtiisof  IJanjJMbn  into  Scotland,  with  authority  to  treat;  arid 
•"'he  thiiigh't,"  Says  Hume,  "  that  on  his  part  lie  had  made  very 
*2filEf8fafe^o^y  Poiicessions,  when  he  offered  to  suspend  the  canons 
'MM'  flie"  liturgy,  till,  in  a  fair  and  legal  way,   they  could,  be 
'Wdeivfed,  and  bo  to  model  the  high-commission  that  it  should 
*ji6'lOT^er  give  offence  to   his   sunjects."     The  Covenanters, 
'■Bbweteri'were  not  to  be  so  easily  duped  ;  and  it  was  as  irapossi- 
IJe  to  disunite,  as  to  deceive  or  overcome  them.     The  commi's- 
|jsioner  wrote  to  the  king,  saying,  that  he  must  either  prepare  for 
war,  ot  recal  the  canons,  the  liturgy,  and,  the  five  articles  of 
.Perth,  summon  a  parliament,  and  convoke  a  general  assembly  of 
^Bc  chorch.     Charles   soon   took  his  resolution ;   but  directed 
'HainiltoD  to  temporize  till  his  preparations  for  war  should  be 
'j&ijjpteted.     In  Burnet's  "  Memoirs  of  the  Hainiltons,"  a  wOrV 
^ifeSniich  Hmne  continually  refers,  several  of  Charles's  letters 
5fif|fpirefieryed,  in  which  he  permits  the  commissioner  to  flatter 
't^^ammonten  with  what  hopes  he  pleases,'  provided  he  does  "not 
caafcai^  tl^^kiog  himself;  and  tells  him,  that  hischi^endif,  to 
™i;tfme*tiU  the  royal  fleet  shall  have  set  sail.*     Yet,  Hume 

«  •''A  more  remnrkable  picture  than  is  exhibited  in  tb^ae  litters,  of  a 

labd  i»  ^oronghly  depraved  by  undue  poiver  aa  to  lose  all  eoncem  for 
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can'jbay,"thtlt  tJhairti6^  "  w^s  tiandid,  shice¥6;  Uptiglit,  <m  tdtolh 
Vid  iiifyjp^tiyf^  with  iti  htfetwy ;"  tti&^^*i%'^6«l**e 

pfSfliiS^f  ;**;^tid  that,  '*  even  his  enetnieB,  though  ^fceV-l^teitei 
him  *^^Wt-m)Emy'cife  did  not  insist  OA  thft^tico^s4fti<flftJ*JSv 

E^mi^tpn  reti!rriied  to  London  and,  finding ^  tbe  ^w^%^ii^ 
jhsijtrtiiis  le^s  tt(^nti^  than  he  had  expeeti^^  codvui^diNli&m 
tfcsltJ'lJCr  gaiii'timi&;  gfeat  concessions  must  be  ftittde;  '^U^^4I& 
lrffik,*theti<bre,  ^^  tirtittiring  his  preparations;  H^n^^iitofl  iWil| 
^^tif'mck' ihtb  Saotl^nd  with  power  to  irecal  «l#e  ctffiKtftt  «tid 
'it&i]^,^'io '  polish  thf^  high-cotomissioftV  to  ^spend'^h^fi^ 
TOcF^  of'^Perth,  and  to  summon  a  peoAi^Ax&^tkt  ut^^iv  ^ifiMl 
ai^feioiJi^.-  Hisi  :^arriefil  doWn  w4th  him  k  counte!>-€K>t»ti«Ss  «ftl^ 
i^muii^  ^  bond  to^nmiiitain  %he  established  religion  dMOsCfomi 
si&nt  prdfeis^ed;  ajphra^^  6^^  alike  to  both  €he  >Mike4E$|ni| 

'^iiiis.  *  ^pal^ble  an  evask^n  had  no  effect;  btit  ar^U^^i1^9Pl» 
i^giftitthe  opposite  paHy.  The  genei^al  ^sse^ibly  ^^tii  igirf 
Wmi&^iit^thitt^heti  been  dbne.  the  c<mm\»9Mn^;i^iihi  AiNift 
predion  (seip  his  own  letters),  found  a  pretext  for  dii^i^^fignt(, 
i^feetl]fe^ii%w«te  Wet  «  eandid,  upright,  silicet^'^^^lMdSers 
*  ""^'iid^'^lii:  crisife.  ^The  felt«rhfttiv4&  was,  to  4}^dyy3(»oA 
ug^n  lAi«i,t%ad  been^iiaed.  HaTingproVed1i>y'pi^iMid»lb 
^"^^ht^  bf  sitting,  ftotwrthstanding  anfy  tt^^^l^mm^lkf&otit^ 
,  r^  'dssfem]%  ^Fo6e^ed  to  abotish  epMHrnovj^^^MPtttMi- 
«ig^irtifcles'  bf  Pterth.  >  /sa  bui  v^'s  A  •dT 

Mi^iWjpbftiSia^  lotiger  to  avoid  ft  %iff;>»i'ByMtlii^a^ 
s  to'htlt4  aiilitHpatea  ah  easy  eonq^ifest':  sb  ltl'>  i/i^h^fdw- 
a^Tcnf^lSie^ t^^tahcie  Miuch  he  ^xpeti enc^d,  ^  tjtet/  wJ^tmrt»4 
single  battle,  or  almost  a  single  (^Mii^h,  he^wa^^lll^^pi^eAaR^ 
j6ktd&  fipf^  piiBEtei'ahd^^ofivoke  an  assembly  and>«t  ^lostrfSKt. 
^^W?ffi»tf  rfgrifldtong  «i^  fdrtner  -assembly,  thftt^wMcfcW^to 
lEbi^n^i^j^d  bi^cefeded  to^c^Ottfinn  itS43t6t»  ;  and  the  ifttlW|wfai- 
"iffi^eh^, m^i^r,  Wfti^  kictht^2«d'by  the^king  t^^t^tiftilif^ 

l^eii|[%8M)%Hg^  ^thttt  the  king  secretly'^'  ¥et»M(]btti 

fktMton  df SjH^iSg  fiii^Uf^e;oppoitu%iitiel»,i«^rd^^€(4Ab($^ 
'^fet^iaKP^iiffl^le  ifeA  lost  :^^  and  yet,  ^^  iAevl8rJ*fcrb^?*i|ft 
%l^0[Gfi^-^^ie^^  l^ihdught  he  ck^uld  tiO«  ^^^^^(ftii^^^^Il^. 
Hfin;  Bi%^iqc%)Uta,«^  ii^y  motive  oi^  |^iMi^i^^^b6'|iiidaMri^% 
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berately  w^gKs 

coolly  gives  the  preference  to  th^  fonder,         '      *    '''* '  "^  ■ 
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{in>l;iested  agaioat  the  acts  of  the  assembly  ^  thai  the  nQti-> 
oitniiiilirwce  of  what  they  deemed  an  e9senti^i  par t^.  might  affoi^d 
aij^rete^t  ifor  diBregardiog  the  proceedings  of  the  whple^  TTiEeitj^uaiC 
INfiliftlsQ  ydirect0d  to  put  in«  at  the  close  of  the  session«ji..j:e&|^-< 
TatioQjj  4i9ft  anything  done  in  the  kind's ,  absence  m%hi  ,)># 
QJMi^pged,  ^ft&m^xdBi  if  prejudicial  to  his  intfST^t  . . , '  \ , 
inii£ilMioa{NLpy  having  been  aboUshed^  the  institution  of  jLor^.pf 
Ab^itd^^s  foitmerly  constituted*  could  no  looger^e^t;^  9Ad,tl^ 
fMtijiamettt  ptpceeded  to  place  it  on  a  difierent  footings  ,  It  ,^af 
liow  macied^  that  each  estate  should  choose  it$  own  df^fi^M^ieato 
#i()a<i(tbe  articles^  and  that  they  should,  no  longer  pos^eft^^^ 
Imto-.oa  d^)ai;e,  but  merely  the  powers  of  a  coamnitteet  yi^|b4l 
MNA  a£K>  {prepared  for  triennial  parliamea,tcf»  and  «eveDal  Q^li^ 
Unpoftant  measuFes  werQ  in  progress^.yfb^n 'I^ntqu^ir^  bjf^J^^ 
IjEai^^i^^dk^ciiont  prorogued  the  parUameni;,^  power  hit^e^to^j^i;^ 
«^w^ lately  by  the  parliament  itself..  Ca^itipu^  ng*  td^gjye 
Miy  h(dd  ii^painat  them«  tfiey  obeyed  the,,or4f3ry  aifd  inrv^the 
$m9s6^  il^^(S(^t  commissioners  to  London  to  protest  again^^  ;^ 

j^|m9gQi^$mi  \  ■.  .  ::^.,,^^. 

v.7et3Mfles>  how6v:er,  now  determined  to  take  off. JihejJ^^i^ 
JBc«oce^>i^Mlithe  commissioners  reached  London^  wKen  th^i 
4J^9ili^.^tQ  pn«on» '"  Theearlof  Traquaire^/ff^ySrHiunet^r 
<i«toi»fpta(lft  teJIii^^  written  to  the  kingof  iFrajfM?^  by  th^^< 
indii4iitoit»f>lq3llP  contained  in  42faii|.  phm&^^is 

TIm  letter  had  never  been  intercepted,  for  it  had  jaeyieii^^e^ 
4fiB  jfa|ftibi(Mii)|J|  beeijk  written :  and  besides*  i^ere  was  xiptb|i^ 
.^iF)i|pck{(ii$lrn|Dt  fairly  bear  an  innocent  interpr^t^ipp*'  ^ 
JiQViirtl9VW9i9ithe  pr/eteooeon  which  the  wmo^ox^^g^^}^ 
<lin4fiD^fewalin^,  were  imprisoned^     .  ..      ilr /;<i  dlr^m^ 

jliBb«niT*9  liie.ordMuury  charges,  of  ffoveynmi^ix^  ,wag  ji§l^ 
^iAMbtiM^efCipen^e  of  a  war,  tfc^  dUegalre^i^rfies^;  ^Jiifl?S''¥^^ 


lifiHWUte  M  ^B.  common  occa^ions^  could  .^r  t^%(^f*#6W* 
^SSm^i^^i  a  parliament  at  West|^in«ter^  j^ui  .^  .vlffiJfS^* 
^m^m^i^m^io  give  supply  the  pJJfcedwpei^^pr  ij^ft^^^ 
di*#ftWi.flr  thought Jbe  fiaw,  that  if  tjbLey.^onlinujjif^^g.s]^ 
lWI>dAp»af»3^;V.Qte  deob^ftg  shipHoapwey  tQ  b^i^^id)  acAff^M^ 
a|N*rqi^ijb^at  hasty  dipiplulion^  befr^re  Jigjf,^h^.,g]r^^^ 
•  fi*fiply<»ift«^.iiwmni*te(t  1h|»e,  of  th^ir  lea4i>Jg^  va^W^^am^ 

cr«i»ftbriT§  jol^ain  jmeiftey* .  mn  9i¥^^^yimJm9^m^  aiWe 

East  India  company  (on  pretence  or  a  purchase  on  credii^^^e 

«|fMi^^j|di  thfkvpf^p^*.  M^iob,f»^  ?^j^Agi^*y^««nt 

for  ready  money*    A  grant  from  the  convocation,  ana  thre^ 
jBUbsidies  which  bad  been  obtained  from  the  Irish  parliament^ 

rappuea  ine  rest.  .^. . ,. ,  ^.  ., ,  ,,v..i5^;.tt7  f,,h  e^^n^  vfio-^ .  = 
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*  The  second  Scottish  campaign  was  still  more  unsuccessful 
than  the  first.  No  sooner  had  the  king's  army  advanced  to 
Newcastle,  than  the  Scots  passed  the  Tweed,  routed  lord 
Gonway,  and  forced  the  king  to  retreat.  Newcastle  then  fell 
into  their  hands.  With  an  army  disaffected,  and  a  people  more 
disposed  to  join  with  the  Scots  than  to  attack  them,  Charles 
did  not  venture  to  fight.  A  negotiation  was  opened,  and  during 
its  continuance  he  nad  to  maintain  the  Scottish  army  as  well 
as  his  own.  The  money  which,  for  this  purpose,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  borrow  from  the  city,  could  only  be  obtained  on  con- 
dition of  summoning  a  parliament. 

It  was  under  new  and  favourable  auspices  that  the  long 
parliament  was  convened.  Secured  against  dissolution  by  the 
necessities  of  the  king,  and  by  the  presence  of  the  Scottish 
army  in  England,  they  had  only  to  improve  the  opportunity, 
and  tyranny  might  yet  be  overthrown, 

'  The  same  historian,  who  has  laboured  to  disguise  the  selfish- 
ness of  Charles  under  the  mask  of  conscience  and  of  principle, 
has  endeavoured,  by  malicious  insinuations,  to  discredit  the 
motives  of  the  popular  leaders.  With  their  motives,  however, 
we  have  nothing  to  do  ;  nor,  if  we  had,  is  it  possible  that  their 
motives  should  ever  be,  with  any  certainty,  ascertained. 
During  their  lives  these  statesmen  enjoyed  a  ^gh  reputation  for 
integrity ;  nor  do  they  appear,  by  any  thing  wWch  they  did,  to 
have  deservied  to  forfeit  that  character.  If  they  had  possessed 
uiidue  power,  they  would  probably,  like  other  men,  have  abused 
it ;  not  having  such  power,  they  are  to  be  judged  by  what  they 
did,  and  not  by  what,  under  other  circumstances,  they  might 
have  done. 

Among  the  first  and  best  of  their  acts  was  the  impeachment 
of  Strafforde.  '  His  general  support  of  despotism,  and  specific 
acts  of  misgovernment,  as  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  council  of  York,  were  the  principal  charges.  Finch 
and  Laud  were  likewise  impeached.  The  former  in  his  success 
'sive  capacities  of  Speaker  of  the  house  of  Conimons,  chief- 
justice  and  lord-keeper,  had  been  the  instrument  of  some  of  the 
Worst  acts  of  the  government  of  Charles.  He  fled,  and  it  is  a 
striking  proof  of  the  moderation  of  the  popular  leaders,"  it  as 
was  suspected,  they  connived  at  his  escape.  Some  judges, 
ecclesiastics  and  others,  the  subordinate  instruments,  shared 
the  fate  of  their  superiors.  Prynne,  Bastwick,  Burton,  and 
other  victims  of  judicial  tyranny,  were  liberated  from  confine- 
ment. Shjp^irioney,  and  othelr  extortions,  were  declared  to  be 
illegal.  Tla.e  levying  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  without  consent 
of  parliament,   was  forbidden.     Petitions  against  episcopacy; 
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and  complaints  against  the  lives  of  the  61ergy,  were  received 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  To  inquire  into  this  last  griev- 
ance, a  committee  was  appointed,  which  Hume  stigmatizes 
with  the  strongest  epithets  of  reproach.  That  in  some  case^ 
undue  severity  may  have  been  used,  or  venial  trespasses 
exaggerated,  is  probable  enough  ;  we  will  add,  that  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at :  for  when  was  it  known  that,  in  a  dispute  of 
such  magnitude,  either  party  confined  itself  scrjipulously  within 
the  bounds  of  moderation  ?  The  only  question  which  deserves 
the  slightest  consideration  is,  which  party  was  substantially  in 
the  right.  To  lay  undue  stress  upon  a  trifling  irregularity,  is 
among  the  strongest  of  all  presumptions  against  the  goodness 
of  a  cause.* 

To  prevent  that  disuse  of  parliaments,  which  had  been  the 
fruitful  cause  of .  so  many  evils,  the  triennial  act  was  passed, 
that  one  meeting  of  parliament,  at  least,  in  three  years  might  be 
secured.  It  was  not  without  great  reluctance  that  Charles 
assented  to  this  important  bill.  » 

At  this  period,  however,  if  Hume  is  to  be  believed,  he 
"  resolved  to  alter  his  whole  conduct,  and  to  regain  the  confi- 
dence of  his  people  by  pliableness,  by  concessions,  and  by  a 
total  conformity  to  their  inclinations  and  prejudices,"  This 
is  one  of  those  bold  assertions  by  which  Hume  has  generally 
succeeded  in  deceiving  his  readers,  merely  because  they  cannot 
believe,  that  a  historian  of  eminence  would  hazard  an  assertion 
wJbich  he  must  necessarily  have  known  to  be  false.  But  the 
insincerity  of  Charles  is  a  subject  on  which,  as  yet,  we  cannojt 
enter.  The  trial  of  StrafForde  first  demands  our  attention,  as 
well  from  its  importance,  as  from  the  utter  want  of  candour 
which*  Hume's  account  of  it  displays. 

A  committee  had  been  appointed  to  prepare  the  articles  of 
charge,  "  with  authority,'"  says  Hume,  *'  to  examine  all  witnesses^ 
to  csul  for  every  paper,  and  to  use  any  means  of  scrutiny,  with, 
regard  to  any  part  of  the  earl's  behaviour  and  conduct."  This 
he  calls  an  inquisition.  In  the  first  place,  his  account  of  it  is 
false.  They  were  not  authorized  to  employ  the  torture  :  they 
could  not  therefore  be  authorized  to  use  "  any  means  of  scrutiny.'' 
What  is  probably  true  is,  that  their  powers  were  not  defined  ; 
nor,  indeed,  in  English  law,  is  any  thing  defined  :  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  they  went,  in  any  respect,  beyond  the  bounds  of 


*  Even  Hume  admits,  that  throughout  the  \^ole  of  the  troubles  (such 
was  the  moderation  of  the  Commons),  Juxon>  lord-treasurer  and  bishop  of 
London,  notwithstanding  those  obnoxious  offices,  was  preserved  by  his 
**  mild  and  prudent  virtues'*  from  molestation. 
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1'uatioc.  'InlheiBexiplftca,  noUiing  iseasi^  (haa  to,  eajl  9J^ 
:ind  of  inyfistigatorial  procedure  an  iaqimitioa.  "  Nf  ""^^^^ 
beexpepjte^  to  oppose  aFgustente  to  epithets.^'*  The  quSBiiQn  u 
BiiBjtljF.tiria.:  l^iall,  or  shall  not,  toe  ^ccilstn  b6'''c<fi)^^Ied 
to  wiagcharges,  uri^out  knowing  what  char^  Ih'ej*^  iji.feVid6lra 
to  support,  la  it  meant,  that  to  examioe  wit^SRea^i^^i^*^ 
for  papers,  is  an  inquisition?     If  bo,  it  is  on  HuiuugtwA  V)i^ 

ourfit  always  to  exist. ...  -  i—i  jH   ■  ■^■^^ 

What,  above  all,  excites  the  indignation,  of  Hinae,  iiifj^rt 
the  committee  was  pennitted'te' dxamioc' privy 'COiaaieHfri 
wiith  regard  to  opinions  delivered  at  the  hoan);  wludi  faaBnihgifc 
he  says,  all  confidence  from  the  deliberationiln'^ouiMSil.''  Om 
thing  is  clear— «ilher  the  king  who  acts,  or  the  mirqjeteiM  W* 
odviae,  must  be  responsible  :  but  whether  the  (nae  Or  tljlS  rt^Btf 
b^  Dtyiiished,  Hume's  indignation  is  the  sams.  '    "  ' '" 

.'|l^,t)Wn  del?bet^teTy  asSert^,  that  the  ixarpeacAineiUiQfi^Sir 
George  RatcIilTe  had  no  other  pavposo  than  to  depiite  StxoSmU 
of  the  assistance  of  his  best  friend.  And  where  isthb  pfeOft 
the  chartfe,  it  seems,  was  not  proeecirted  agaimli-lunu.  Aa  if 
HuiRQ  dtd  not  know,  that  not  KatclifTe  dnl;^,  but.amwtipM  af 
the  .tools  of  power  were  now  impeached,  On^'iKivM'ftftomatdl 
ipolesteJ.  RatcliiFe  was  the  principal  aoconffj^ce  fe'  '|[l|J|lM 
AtTOcitieB  of  Straiforde's  government  in  Ireland ;  Att  the'iftVSfcHlljet 
H^inst  Straflbrdf,  was  evidence  against  hi^\  'aiftf'htf'a^Mt 
■«4th"J)erftiit  rjustiofc  have  beea  put  to  the  tor  vyltl^  S]^:^j^|iij^ 
*»*^,'/&«ftdi4ined,  and  executed  wong  with  hjm.  TliftRpnpifHJfi^ 
'WKr(<'«aHHle(£tHthoB»  sacrifice  to  puUio  justice;  UfAy,*^trmi 
the  rest :  and  their  moderation  and  forbearanceare  to  becoDsi^Md 
%ltola  jjroaf  of  intentifMt&l  injustice ! 

^fotiouhkenliing  ifpoe  the  articles  of  charge,  Hume  has,  if 
«dsiiU«i r  beeb  still- more  disingenuous.  The  odium  which 
vltiiKmld had'idmwn  afon  himself  in  Ireland,  Hume  coolly  aa- 
ttiVibM^IpiiliiSiTirthnsi'BEid  the  general  character  of  his  adminis- 
ttratloM'Huide  AsaeHfr  to  have  been  "  innocent,  and  even 
tlftuvlable^r  Wb  cannot  convey  a  better  idea  of  the  character 
TsltHultie^thaa'by  advising  the  reader  to  look  into  Mc.  Brpdie, 
'paly;  lidtJ*  the  I  lettSrsi  and  despatches  of  Strafforde  himself,  and 
'■seieiWhhBTTbB  Hiime's  idea  of  innocent  and  laudable  conduct 
■i>*--pSblfc'iaoiv.  'W^uld  space  permit,  we  might  enlarge  upon 
Miie>"tte8pbti«ili^' 41k  rapacity,  the  cruelty,  which  charactenzed 
^8^"  latidai>l«f''  adaiiniiBtralion,  and  leave  the  reader  to  jud^e 
**f  ihe'!fedKrigs«rf'tbe,inan  who  can  assert,  that  his  conduct  was 
*' equallrpToniotiye  of  hi&  master's  interests,  and  that  of  the 
'•■'mIj  ,Gj^iif|-glivu.i,,ij,lni.,  ,...„,MUM?>  iu-i;'l'>Ttff^».-j<'W>Y-^:.,/  '■  ' 
•  Vimfteiw  Gatticw,  p.  i)5. 
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puljj^ta  committed  to  his  care."  But  we  willingly  stake  our 
«E^  Upon  9ne  single  Qct :  and  that  a«t.\re  will  iqn^te  iQ::tlw 
flMdik' of  Hume  himself.  '"■      ■■:  ■  .'-'i.  I":-  i -■:.,';./ t>i, 

U^^bfid  been  reported  at  Uis  table  c^  lord  i^^iq^itt  'Lt^^^^Utei 
X^V^epk/)  one  of  tlie  deputy's  sttenduits,  is  tdo^^  si  sW^,  iU^.ttSllf 
luiri  bu  iiiaiitor's  foot,  who  was  at  thu  time  afficfted-wlUt  tbti'g^vt. 
Perhaps,  said  Mountiiorris,  who  was  pregent  BMAblei  it  teatfifmi  <>s 
revenge  of  llial  public  affront  which  my  btrd deputy  Jottner]^.fn4<.ftf^ 
him:  Bl't  he  ir.is  a  BitcniiEH,  who  would  i^ae  i^AXf-  xt^^'n^Sfi^ 
vM^-aOt..  ThU  casual,  and  ceemingly  imutcenti  at  lea^  ^i^^f^f^iBf 
M^t^Kun^  wai  reported  to  StraSbrde,  wJ^i  on  pretence  tli^  sui^.s 
ftao^tifiil  mghb  pnAnpt  Annesley  to  avenge  falmaelf .^i  ari^Qier  numiiei|, 
•V^vd  'Uountiierru,  wlio  was  an  officer,  (6  be'trieflv.tt^a'coo^ 
Bfftial  fag  iBurii^  wid  ■edition  aeainst  his  oenerflj.  The  ixnnt,' 1*1)m 
fmMit#pf.the  chief  officers  of  t&earmy,  A&ndtfa<i  crinrri  tMie-dt^Mil, 
wod'coadeiimed  that  nobleman  to  lose  his  head'  '  '  -''  -  .^'•''^-'■ 
i'*^pr»trty-B<retcH «f  authority,  and  a  toUraWe' pjoof  wljatifuiiit 
tlurtfJIwtfn  tlie  spirit  of  Strafiorde'e  admioistratifin.  Btit  mbrk 
S«li»t.foltow» : 

II  'hi  vaia'fid  8tncffiirde  plead  in  hia  own  defence,  agninst  this  artjcli? 
irf  xmptachiDeBt,  that  (he  sentence  of  Mountnorris  was  tlie  iletd,  and 
^•le/A»,  IwrniiilMnlS,  of  tJie  court,  not  the  act  of  the  depiit}'  ;  that  he 
^ltt^\fuA  bi  a  jaeinher  of  the  court,  nor  voted  in  the  causu,  but  sat  utr- 
'  Bi  ft  psrtv,  and  th«n  immediately  withdrew,  to  leave  them  ^t« 
^edoiii ;  tint  seasible  of  the  iniquity  of  the  seuteMco,  he  {Aioetiiled 
npaf^'a  ^-ee  pardon  to  Mountnorris ;  and  that  he  did  nor  eveu  keep 
.  __  aot&paj),4  mom^t  in  suspense  with  regard  to  his  fuiu, vtuti M>- 
^Siaf^  \diA  mm,  that  Be  him.self  would  rather  losQ  his  ,j(igh"t ,  ^^ 
'lii^Iexi£(;trtc    Btidi  ft:  lentencu,   nor  was  1u4   lord^p's  life    in,  ^7 

If  ^ver  the  truth  was  so  told,  as  to  have  the  effect  of,a.lie,it 
U  here.  Wliat  is  true,  is,  that  Straflbrde  did  Biake  tliese-  agfeer- 
tions,  as  is  represented  :  what  is  not  true  is,  that  Hume-  be- 
lieyed  them.  When  Strafforde,  and  his  panegyrist,  ti^ertf^ 
tb^t  the  sentence  was  the  act  of  the  court,  and-  lliat  he  procitisd 
the  king's  pardon,  because  he  was  sensible  of  the  iQit^uityvof 
"ffee  santeijo^,  they  forgot  to  state,  that  it  was  at  the  porsua^ifiD 
i^f  Straiforde  himself,  and  not  without  grant  difliaulty>,tha%lbe 
court  was  persuaded  to  pass  sentence,  and  that  they  did  -not  at 
length  comply,  without  previously  stipulating  for  Mounttioriig^s 
'  life ;  in  consequence  of  which  stipulation,  heAvas  only  disuu^9<ed 
tJje  army,  imprisoned  for  three  years,  and  deprived  ot  hiis  eptp,te. 
it  may  be  pardonable  in  a  man,  whose  life  is  at  stake,  to  «i- 
4eavour  to  save  himself  hy  a  falsehood  ;*;  but  what  ahftU  we 

*  Not  Strafforde  merely,  hot  CharlcB,  were  snlSdeatly  disposed,  on  thii 
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say  of  a  historian,  who,  with  the  facts  before  him,  repeats  and 
countenances  a  story  which  he  must  have  known  to  be  false  ? 

Being  unable  to  extenuate  the  conduct  of  the  council  of  York, 
which,  if  possible,  exceeded  even  that  of  the  star-chaniber  in 
atrocity,  Hume  does  his  best  to  exculpate  StraflTorde,  by  asserting 
that  he  never  in  person  presided  in  the  court.  But  what  is  to  be- 
come of  official  responsibility,  if  a  public  functionary  is  not  re- 
spohlsible  for  the  conduct  of  a  deputy,  removeable  at  his  pleasure, 
and  sure,  therefore,  to  act  in  the  way  which  he  knows  to  be 
agreeable  to  his  superior. 

With  regard  to  the  evidence  of  the  illegal  advice  which  Straf- 
forde  was  accused  of  having  given  as  a  privy  counsellor,  Hume 
has  a  number  of  cavils,  which  have  been  fully  exposed  by 
Mr.  Brodie,  but  which,  in  fact,  were  scarcely  deserving 
of  notice.  To  prove  the  words,  was  rather  necessary  on  tech- 
nical, than  on  rational,  grounds.  If  the  tyranny  of  the  govern- 
ment was  notorious,  and  if,  of  that  government,  StraffordB  was 
a  member,  he  was  surely  responsible  for  its  tyranny,  in  justice, 
and  even  in  law,  unless  he  could  prove  that  he  had  actually 
done  whatever  he  could  to  prevent  it. 

The  most  plausible  part  of  Straffi^rde's  defence,  was  that  in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  make  it  appear,  that,  whatever  might 
bfe  his  guilt,  he  was  not  a  traitor,  the  legal  definition  of  treason 
not  including  his  offence.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  con- 
clusive than  his  arguments  against  the  practice  of  inflicting 
punishment  for  undefined  offences  ;  and  it  would  be  well  if  our 
lawyers,  and  law)rer-ridden  legislators,  would  bestow  somewhat 
more  of  attention  upon  them  than  has  hitherto  been  usual. 
Unless,  however,  there  be  punishment  for  undefined  offences, 
under  English  law  there  can  be  no  punishment  at  all.  Judge 
Hale  long  ago  confessed,  that  he  knew  not  what  theft  was  ;  yet 
we  see  men,  every  day,  hanged  for  theft.  It  may  be  replied, 
moreover,  that  Straffbrde,  if  he  had  not  violated  any  one  law, 
more  than  any  other,  had  violated  all  the  laws,  by  setting  the 
royal  authority  above  them  :  that  if  he  was  not  tried  under  any 
particular  law,  so  neither  was  he  tried  before  a  court  of  law,  but 
before  a  tribunal  expressly  created  to  take  cognizance  of  those 
offences,  to  the  treatment  of  which  the  ordinary  law  was  con- 
sidered inadequate. 

The  legal  argument,  however,  after  considerable  discussion, 
had  so  much  weight  with  the  Commons,  that  they  dropped  the. 

occasion,  to  carry  their  point  by  falsehood.  **  On  the  10th  of  September 
1640,  Northumberland  writes,  in  cypher,  to  the  earl  of  Leicester,  that  h^ 
doubts  the  king  is  not  very  well  satisfied  with  Mmi-r-^ecause  he  will  not 
perjure  himself  for  lord  lieutenant  Strafforde,^^ — Brodie,  iii,  83. 
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impeachment  and  brought  in  a  bill  of  attainder;  a  course  which, 
though  strictly  legal,  and  a  striking  proof  of  their  regard  for  the 
forms,  as  well  as  for  the  substance,  of  justice,  is  represented  by 
Hume  as  a  proof  of  their  consciousness  that  grounds  had  not  been 
shewn  for  a  conviction.  The  impeachment,  he  says,  was  against 
law  ;  and  yet,  to  drop  the  impeachment,  and  proceed  according 
to  law,  was,  it  seems,  a  proof  of  injustice.  *  • 

When  the  bill  of  attainder  had  passed  both  houses,  and 
awaited  the  royal  assent,  information  was  received  of  a  con- 
spiracy among  the  officers,  instigated  by  Charles,  to  bring  the 
army  to  London,  rescue  Straffi^rde,  and  dissolve  the  parliament. 
It  is  impossible  to  exceed  the  disingenuousness  with  which  this 
incident  is  spoken  of  by  Hume.  His  object  is,  to  make  it 
appear  that  there  was  no  plot,  and  to  insinuate,  that  the  whole 
story  was  a  forgery  of  the  popular  leaders.  He  cannot  deny 
that  there  was  a  secret  association  among  the  officers,  in  close 
correspondence  with  some  of  the  king's  servants  ;  that  a  petition 
was  sent  to  Charles,  countersigned  by  him,  and  sent  back,  to 
be  signed  by  the  army  ;  and  tnat  in  this  petition  they  offered 
to  come  up  to  London.  He  asserts,  however,  first,  that  the 
project  had  been  laid  aside,  two  months  before  it  was  disclosed 
to  the  parliament.  In  this  he  follows  Clarendon :  that  the  asser- 
tion is  false,  has  been  proved  by  Mr.  Brodie  from  Clarendon 
himself,  as  well  as  by  giving  at  length  the  evidence  taken  by  the 
Commons  on  the  occasion.  In  the  next  place,  he  also  copies 
from  Clarendon  in  his  account  of  the  petition  itself ;  although, 
as  Mr.  Brodie  well  observes,  the  gross  anachronisms  in  Claren- 
don's petition  prove  it  conclusively  to  be  a  forgery.  But,  thirdly, 
he  suppresses  part,  even  of  what  Clarendon  admits  ;  viz.  the  re- 
conimendation  to  punish  the  ring-leaders  in  certain  alleged  tu- 
mults, for  the  suppression  of  which  the  army  offisred  its  services. 

*  This  mode  of  proceedure  (by  bill  of  attaiiider)  which,  in  the  case  of 
Strafforde,  is  represented  as  so  irregular  and  iniquitous,  is  the  same 
which  was  adopted  on  the  trial  of  sir  John  Fenwick,  at  a  period  subsequent 
to  the  "glorious  revolution,"  andjunder  the  government  of  William  III. 
pf  "  immortal  memory.** 

it  is  curious  to  mark  the  inconsistency  of  the  pleas  set  up  by  Hume 
ki  favour  of  Strafforde.  Compare  the  following  passages :  "  Such  were 
the  capacity,  genius,  and  presence  of  mind,  displayed  by  this  magnanimous 
statesman,  that  while  argument  and  reason  and  law  had  any  place,  he  ob- 
tained an  undisputed  victory."  And  in  the  very  next  page  comes  the  fol- 
lowing admission.  "  While  the  managers  of  the  Commons .  demanded 
every  moment  that  the  deputy's  conduct  should  be  examined  by  the  line  of 
rigia  law  and  Severe  principles,  he  appealed  still  to  the  practice  of  all 
former  deputies,  and  the  uncontrollable  necessity  of  his  situation.**  Ne- 
cessity !  well  characterized  by  William  Pitt,  on  a  memorable  occasion,  as 
the  tyrant's  plea. 
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But  tbe  plot),  he  $a-ya,  was  an  ab$uid  one,,  while  the  Scots  wec« 
iaDogWd;  yet  the  king  is  admitted  to  have  comitersigned 
the  petition;  folly,  indeed;  characterized  bis  counseU  through' 
out :  StJBd  iu  calculating  npon  the  probable  conduct  of  a  despot. 
we  most  never  proceed  upw  the.  uij^outjot]  that  he  possesses 
common  sense.* 

The  king  now  finding  it  no  longer  safe  to  withhold  his  assenl 
from  the  bill  Qf  attainder,  the  bill  passed,  and  StraSbrde  was 
executed.  The  perfection  of  history,  like  the  perfectipn  of  » 
nore],  hat  OBually  been  considered  to  he  astrocgaramatiQ  effect! 
So  &ne  ag  oppprtunity  for  pathos  was  not  to  he  lost  j  of  the  laS( 
lasetiRg  of  Dtrafibnle  with  Laud,  Htune  has  attempted  to  maks 
Oi  i^Ofit  affecting  scene,  ^nd  to  call  forth  all  the  sympathies  of 
mankind  in  favour  of  these  great  criaunals,  after  turning  tlje 
aafieriDg8.of  their  hundreds  of  victims  into  a  jest.  But  thjf 
piofitice  is  universal  with  Hume  j  the  many,  and  their  suffering^, 
ha  laughs  to  scorn :  are  the  one  and  the  few  affected  ?  thea  if 
ibe  time  to  whine. 

Another  bill,  which  received  the  royal  assent  conjointly  wi^ 
the  bijl  of  attainder,  was,  in  its  consequences,  most  fatal,  and  ,liaa 
never  yet  received  due  attention.  We  mean,  the  bill  by  whicfi 
the  parliament  was  made  indissoluhle,  except  by  its  own  consent, 
and  was  thus  erected  into  a  perpetual  aristocracy.  The  pro- 
fessed ohje<A  of  this  actrwas,  to  prevent  the  king  fironi  dissolving 
Ute  parliament.  But  this  might  have  been  done,  without  rejiw 
during  it  indissoluble.  The  people,  on  those  few  occasions,  on 
wh^  (hey  have  risen  against  misgovernment,  have  seldom,  uii- 
hfippily,  been  wise  enough,  while  they  overthrew  one  tyranny,  to 
provide  securities  against  the  establishment  of  another. 
.  The.  C^oipimcuiiQ  might  reasonably  be  expected. still  to  continue 
fmthful  to  tbeir  duty  so  long  as  they  were  weak  ;  but  no  sooner 
was  Charles  overcome,  ana  the  powers  of  govermnent  thrown 
wholly  uitO' their  haodB,  than  the  public  interest  was  sure  to  be 
■postponed  in  theirs,  and  their  subsequent  proceedings  to  degen^- 
tate  mto  a  mere  stru^le  for  power.  -h    '     i 

This  bill  gives  Hume  another  opportunity  tot  pathp^  ;  ^an^rie 
«ndpws  bis  hero,  for  the  occasiian,  with  an  appropjiatje'^uqa^ifia 
of  tentianentality.  "  Chailes,  in  the  agony  of  gnef'  ^arw,  8«4 
remorse>  for  Stiafforde's  doom,  perceived  not  tl^t  this  .oitefr.^ 


perceived  n 

"  Tbeildiv^ol^iiuilTcalkdGod  towitneEB,  Qiathenever  jlni^  dfftai^t^ 
ie^go  tu  that  of  tuiogiD)^  up  tbe  armv.  Now,  whetlsf'  bfr  ^cAohWHtfll 
«r  D6t,1ieceictBuiIrI(BeWof  it,4hic*lt  b  adrnttted  tbat  lie  GiiBA'£rEignri 
(be  petidon.  Wh»t  tmat,  thetutould  1w-ruM>W  M  ^'V»e^V»,a.* 
mu,  whocould  awear  to  sogrot»afa]<ehood?  . 
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ib^sof  ttiB  i^re  fktal  Consequence  to  bis  authority,  and  ren- 
.  d^^^  ^e  Dowet  of  his  enemies  peipetual,  as  it  wes  Eilready  un- 
obstl^lame.  Iix  comparisoa  witn  uie  bill  of  attainder,  br  which 
h^/Jl^taM  biioself  an  accomplice  in  his  iViend'a  munier,  this 
tdfice^dn  niade  no  flffureinhia  eyes."  Very  patfietio  tniVy ; 
but  history  ig  not  to  be  written  tike  a  tragedy.  The  tratiiu, 
that,  without  an  abuse  of  terms,  such  a  thing  as  friend^ip,  be- 
tween a  king  uiid  liifi  sabject.  cannot  be  said  to  exist ;  still  tesa 
I)et\t<een  a  despot  and  his  tool.  As  well  might  tliat  nt^e  b« 
applied  to  the  connexion  between  a  debauched  and  the  pimp 
w'lio  ministers  to  his  pleasures.  Charles  knew]  that  by  employ- 
ing &nd  protecting  Strafforde,  he  was  promoting  hitt  own  in- 
t^-est ;  StraiTorde  knew,  that,  in  serving  Chart«B,  he  was  fi9o> 
moting  his.  The  real  truth  is,  that  Charlfig  gsTehift  assebt'  to 
the  biu,  not  outot'^ef  tbrStraflbrdeibntasanietuiB  of  getting 
moWey;  a  Laflcaahire  knight  baring  offered  to  procure  him  4 
loan  of  650,000/.  upon  that  condition.  For  the  hero,  howerer, 
qf  a  roqiance,  who  could  do  so  very  uuromantio  a  thine  as  Co 
abandon  his  friend,  it  was  absolntely  necessary  to  film  scnne 
patUfttioa,  and  it  was  a  very  obvious  thought  to  enddw  him  with 
4  remorse,  which  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  b« 
actu^y  felt. 

]>urmg  the  course  of  the  above  proceedings,  biltfl  had  beta 
prepared  for  the  abolition  of  the  council  of  Yorfa,  tike  etat- 
chamber,  the  high-comnuBsion,  and  other  arbitrary  aad  dpprefl- 
sive  jurisdictions.  Afti?  some  hesitation,  Charles  passed  the 
bills  ;  and,  though  with  great  difficulty,  was  prevailed  upon  to 
disband  the  Irish  army,  which  havinebeen  raised  solely  forlh^ 
subjugation  of  Scotland,  was  now  no  limeer  required.  The  Scot* 
immediately  returned  to  their  homes,  apd  tbe:  English  army  was 
dismissed.  ' 

The  king  now  determined  toviail  Scotland,  where  he  had^ 
ready  begun  to  intrigue  with  a  powerful  party.  "  Hearrived,"  *aya 
"Hume^  "  in  Scotland  with  an  intention  of  abdicating  almoM 
eptirely  th^  small  share  of  power  which  thet«  reniained  te  him. 
and  of  giving  full  satisfacUon,  if  possible,  tohisreatlesasul^t* 
ill  that  Kingdom."  Home's  lao^uase  alwayft  impoits,  that  he 
can  dive  into  the  hearts  of  all  his  character^,  It  is  difficalt  fo 
understand  how  that  which  he  here  asserts  could  have  been 
known  to  him,  even  had  it  been  true.  In  leality,  however,  h« 
^J^pj^W-th^t  it  w4a  not  tj:ue ;  he  ntust  h^ve  teamed  as  mttejti  eyes 
il<K>n,<Clai;«n4oa.wh^,fai  ^ese  tranMCtiona,.  is.  hia  duetailtbor- 
titn  Tint  the  king  had  no  intention  ef  i^^aigntsg  a*y  powsr 
^WH^  'ha  eeiM  safely  ke«p,  is  suffioiciRtly  eortaio  ixtm  (4w  pfin- 
«i[4m  o£  huioan  nature ;  but  th^  pqrtidy  wluich.  h<t  MtdiMtted 
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was  of  a  stili  more  atrocious  kind  ;  and  the  entire  suppression 
of  the  evidence  of  it  by  Hume,  had  he  been  guilty  of  no  other 
violation  of  truth,  would  alone  suffice  to  cover  him  with  eternal 
infamy. 

"  Argyle  and  Hamilton,  being  seized  with  an  apprehension, 
real  or  pretended,  that  the  earl  of  Crawford  and  others  meant  to 
assassinate  them,  left  the  parliament  suddenly,  and  retired 
into  the  country ;  but,  upon  invitation  and  assurances,  re- 
turned in  a  few  days.  This  event,  which  had  neither  cause  nor 
eflFect,  that  was  visible,  nor  purpose,  nor  consequence,  was  com- 
monly denominated  the  incident  J' 

Would  it  be  believed,  that  the  event  which  is  thus  slurred 
over  was  a  plot  to  seize,  if  not  to  assassinate,  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  popular  leaders  ? 

There  were  three  parties  at  this  time  in  Scotland ;  the  royal- 
ists, the  covenanters,  and  the  trimmers.  Of  the  covenanters,  the 
acknowledged  head  was  Argyle.  The  royalists  had  recently  ac- 
quired a  leader  in  Montrose,  a  man  of  no  principle,  who  had 
begun  his  career  as  a  covenanter,  but  finding  nimself  supplanted 
in  the  field  by  Leslie,  and  in  counsels  by  Argyle,  went  over  to 
the  court,  and  entered  into  a  treaty  to  betray  his  late  associates. 
Among  those  who  by  trimming  and  compromise  endeavoured 
to  keep  well  vnth  both  parties,  Hamilton  and  his  brother  Laneric 
were  the  chief.  As  is  usual  with  trimmers,  they  had  no  credit  with 
either  party ;  and  were  abhorred  as  rivals  by  Montrose,  scarcely 
less  than  Argyle  himself.  A  conspiracy  was  formed  to  seize  the 
Hamiltons  and  Argyle,  who  were  to  be  detained  on  board  a 
frigate  in  Leith  roads,  and  assassinated  on  the  slightest  resist-^ 
ance.  Thus  much  is  proved  beyond  the  possibility  of  dispute,  .and 
confirmed,  in  the  most  material  circumstances,  by  the  evidence 
of  the  actors  themselves.  Such  a  project  would  never  have  been 
formed,  without  some  ulterior  design.  The  immediate  renewal 
of  the  war  is  the  very  least  which  can  have  been  contemplated. 
At  the  time,  it  was  believed  that  the  royalists  were  to  rise  in  arms 
and  possess  themselves  of  Edinburgh,  before  the  other  party  could 
recover  from  its  surprise.  We  learn  from  Clarendon,  that  Mont- 
rose had  before  offered  to  assassinate  the  three  lords  ;  but  that 
the  king  had  recommended  as  a  preferable  measure,  that  proofs 
should  be  prepared  for  a  parUamentary  impeachment.  As  it  is 
evident  by  what  sort  of  a  parliament  the  impeachment  would 
have  been  tried,  if  the  conspiracy  had  succeeded,  the  atrocity 
would .  have  been  much  the  same  whether  perpetrated  with  or 
without  the  forins  of  law.  • 

In  a  subsequent  note,  Hume  endeavours  to  prove,  that  Claren- , 
don  must  have  been  mistaken  in  ascribing  such  an  offer  to 
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Montrose  ;  since,  during  the  whole  of  Charles's  continuance  in 
Scotland,  Montrose  was  in  prison ;  haying  been  detected,  during 
the  expedition  into  England,  in  a  secret  correspondence  with  the 
court.  But  even  men  who  are  in  prison  may,  notwithstanding, 
have  ways  and  means  of  communicating  with  those  who  are 
without ;  no  very  recondite  truth,  one  wouFd  suppose ;  but  a 
truth  of  which  Itume  seems  to  have  been  ignorant.  It  is  proved 
that  three  letters  were  conveyed  to  the  king  from  Montrose,  and 
that  Cochrane,  who  carried  the  letters,  and  who  was  one  of  the 
chief  actors  in  the  conspiracy,  had  a  secret  interview  with  the 
king.  We  do  not  learn  this  from  Hume,  but  we  learn  it  from 
Murray,*  groom  of  the  chamber,  through  whose  intervention 
Cochrane  was  introduced  to  a  private  audience. 
.  The  failure  of  this  conspiracy  did  not  deter  Charles  from  en- 
gagmg  in  new  projects  of  a  similar  nature.  And  it  was  at  this 
period  that  he  resolved  upon  the  violent  proceedings,  which 
almost  immediately  followed  his  return  to  Whitehall. 
-  When  he  returned,  he  found  the  parliament  already  re- 
asBCQibled,  and  the  celebrated  remonstrance  already  passed.  In 
this  document,  the  Commons  recapitulated  the  pnncipal  of  the 
grievances  which  had  been  complained  of  since  Charles  ascended 
the  throne,  ascribing  them  to  the  influence  of  evil  counsels, 
which  the  king  showed  no  inclination  to  discard.  Nothing  can 
be  more  undeserved  than  the  reproaches  thrown  out  by  Hume 
upon  this  part  of  their  conduct  ;  nor  any  thing  more  unfair,  than 
his  whole  representation  of  the  posture  of  affairs  at  this  crisis. 
'*  All  these  grievances  had  been  already  redressed,  and  even  laws 
enaicted  for  future  security  against  their  return."  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  not  true,  that  all  the  grievances  had  been  redressed. 
JBut  secondly*  in  strictness  of  speech,  none  of  them  had  been  re- 
dressed at  all.  What,  in  fact,  had  been  done  ?  They  had  been 
declared  illegal :  was  this  an  adequate  *'  security  against  their 
return  ?"  As  much  as  this  had  been  done  by  the  petition  of 
right ;  and  with  what  advantage,  the  years  of  tyranny  that  fol- 
lowed abundantly  testify.  But  further,  Hume  has  entirely  mis- 
represented the  very  nature  and  object  of  this  celebrated  state 
papery  in  as  far,  at  least,  as  it  is  possible  to  gather  from  his 
statements  any  conception  of  its  nature  and  object  at  all.  What 
the  Commons  complained  of  was,  not  the  grievances,  which  had 
been  removed,  but  the  counsels  which  had  occasioned  them,  and 
the  want  of  securities  against  their  revival.  Their  object  was, 
to- obtain  a  real  and  effectual  security,  by  making  the  appoint- 


^ » 


♦  Sde  IK^  §vid€nce  taken  before*  a  secfiet  committee  of "t^e  parliament, 
add  publisbipd  by  Mr.  Loing,  in  his  HistOi^y  of  Scotland. 
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meat  of  public  officers  dependent  upon  tlm  feqiprobation  df  Mr** 
lioment.  Tjm,  among  nsoiy  other  bencffik>ial  rB^ubrtionsi^  Ml 
already  been  enacted  in  Scotiand;  and  a  bill  to  uieaKMiBOtdffeM 
had  been  introduced  into  the  £ngliih  house  of  Co«niaoaflu:<^Hib 
object  of  the  remonatranoe  Was^  to  prepare  the  KajrtfbritMsi&iB^ 
and  had  the  majority  which  passed  tne  mnunifitrtBiee^beeiBa  lalrgfe 
out,  the  bill  would  have  been  pressed  with  idmost  l.eeoftaittty'  ill 
Bttcoess ;  the  majority,  bovfever,  being  smelly  it  wa^felrniittflA 
fbir  the  present  to  drop.  ..•  .      ha    .  nfisgot 

The^  first  act  o(  Charles^  on  his  return  to  tkr  capatcd,  twaiciii 
dismisa  a  euard,  which  the  parUament,  in  their  alarm  ai  the^ilA 
ddtnt,  had  appointed  under  the  earl  of  Essex  fort  ^eirilci^En 
protection.  Hume  plaiidy  insinuates  that,  their  alanisoi^as 
Kigned,  which  is  exactly  of  a  piece  with  all  the  rest  o£tiie,Mii^ 
aa  he  tells  it.  The  guard  iit^s  no  more  dian  wbal-  iff  jedloMft 
tbetrery  petty  court  of  justice  ;<  and  when  aniattemp^'vimcMb 
to  cxrcumventthe  principal  leaders  of  the  popular  *patt3RJd  9Mi(h» 
l&aA,  the  leaders  of  that  party  in  Engkna  had  soreljr  flodae  knAc 
wom  fbr  alarm. .  In  heu  of  the  guard  which  he .  daamtgiwdy fihil 
king  offered  them  another  ;  but  they  chose  ratb^ toi  »di>pMrftf 
with  a  guard  altogether,  than  to  accept  one  omd&rcaiiMMteBaffler 
4)f  his  appointment.  r-    :it  V^  .wiswt 

.Various  circumstanoee  now  contributed  to  jhasAeo  4K>vbMHl| 
By  tile  power  of  impressing  any  of  his  sabj«aete  a4i  piio^uiiif^iAi 
king  could  inflict  a  severe  punishment  upon  any  one  wImd  (jkbU 
U'obnoxious  to  him  for  any  reason.  The  kiiiik  wteckf  staiBbWiei 
the.Hetdse,  for  pressing  soldiers  to  setveiagftlhst/theiBrisftgiiAsUS 
seifmed  to  offer  a  favourable  opportnnity  ibi  iredrauiapfM^ 
^ievanoe ;  and  a  clause^  directed  against  the.pQiirefioflMd9it9aii$ 
imprisonment,  w»s  inserted  in  the  biU»  .and  si^iiti/iipqtood^ 
iiiNrds  along  with  it.  That  Charles  should  wiUiiiglyr^iQqiiie^paAfi 
litis  invasion  of  his  power,  wasicertainl}^  fPOt  tol>kiK.^uqsMiifld*| 
end  in  violation  of  pariiamentary  privilegei^4iecainie  4ti/lhe^qi|itt 
^euse^  tHiile  the  bul  was  there  dependiagvajid.deeiiuAd  thetdhf 
%skNikl  not  |ia4s'the  bill  if  it  oontained  ediy*suolt  cflautM.^£d&0 
gnswkffi  atrengdi  of  the  prnMular  party  liad^  alivadjl^  lit|j;aii« 
uarm  me  jaristoctraby ;  ana  ium  LoiiRb  en^aTOfffoAitfld  cfcleyjlibt 
Ml/noti  daring  ODeniy  to  ^reject it<  iAiiv.n  paA  ti  ovig  oi 

^  Althousfa|  j£e  4^<i^^^  of  Ohad^s  wei)Sv(as<'yeiJfbyi  tMxnbmtf 
tBatuim,  he  had  tfa^  impoidenoe  ;to  aotfaaif  Ahey.^nsVtadbrcieid^ 
been  successful.  Sir  Henry  Vane  was  dismissedim^n^faiaoiiffiett 
for  no  appasent  oause  except  the  ^evidenciei, l^^had  f^iveate^aihsi 
Strafforde,  A  fiivdknis  accasation  was  iMPOught  by4faBMMrkis(kMar 
self  against  lord  Newport^  another  Boat^rial'with^BifiaaL^eilitil^ 
great  occasion.    MsA  he .  unaocdilntably^ :  dnese  .Ithii  ^iMn^iii 
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publish  a  pK>olai»atioii>  for  conf(M*mity  to  the  established  church 
and  worship  ^  thus  clearlv  manifestinjp^  a  determinatiiin  to  rei^e 
aU  ithe-demaads  of  the  Commons  with  respect  to  rdi^on>  -At 
tiretsaraetimey  he  ^ye  fresh  cause  for  alarm>  by  dismissiilg'itf 
William  tBalfouF^  h^utenant  of  the  Tower,  and  appointing  in  his 
flEtsmd  one  o6hmd  Lunsfbtd,  who  was  actually  under  outlawry  ibr 
isa  attempt  at  assassination.  Meanwhile^  th!e  kinghgul  colleoied 
iifiindf  hiopi  a  number  of  discharged  officers  and  soldiers  whoj 
together  with  some  royalist  gentlemen,  and  students  ef  ^  the 
iribs  ef  court,  formed,  under  the  command  of  Lunsford  and 
^Am}  a  sort  of  irregular  guard,  ready  to  act  as  oivcumstaneeb 
nught  require.  -  » 

-/Against  the  appointment  of  Lunsford  as  lieutenant  of  th^ 
'Tom^,  petitions  were  presented,  and  resolutions  passed  i  when 
A»s6>#eFs  found  inefibctual,  lord  Newport^  constable  of  theToWer , 
wfaserdefed  by  the  parliament  to  reside  within  it,  as  a  check 
lipoft-  Lunsford ;  but  was  immediately  dismissed  from  his  officer 
Am  when  at  length  the  king  felt  himself  under  the  necessity  of 
^Uttnimng  Lunsford,  he  appointed  m  John  Byron,  who*  was 
almost'  isqually  obnoxious.  '  *  r 

v^JThe  mim  of  the  Commons  was  still  further  heightened,:  when 
twielve  of  the  bishops,  alleging  that  their  access  to  the  housi^  bf 
FecERPWas  obstructed  by  me  mob,  protested  against  any  thing 
tridck  wight  be  done  in  their  absence.  'Hiis,  it  will  be  reoieci^ 
btissdj,  wais  the  very  artifice  which  had  already  been  ^esaploy^ 
toin^alidat^  the  phKx^eedings  of  the  general  assembly  of  th^ 
Shoitssl^  cUumh.  The  bishops  were  impeached  find  thpowb  into 
acdtfi^mnenti  -  Their  conduct,  though  in  itself  merely  ooiitsmpti* 
i^dei^^ifitad  Mteify  unworthy  of  notice,  was  calculated,  from  %ke 
adeooipanyin^  circumstances^  to  give  serious  reason  lor  alarm; 
Sfaer,  protestation,  before  it  was  presented  to  parliament,  hadbeeli 
iDtmtmitttteated  to  the  kin^»  and -s^proved  by  hiin»  This./evctt 
H^^qie 'eaUs  an  *^  egregious  imprudence.''  But  was  4t;  no 
Mbta't^  ^  A' deelatation  of  the  king  (for  having  riecelved  Itifl-anir 
ttiSbatkai  it  was  hisX  that  whatever  the  parliamdnb  taUgol 
wmMM  dd^'was  by  him  considered  to  be  inriolid,  <lad^  vth^^. 
Mte^obi  binding  upon  him,  boweter  he  might  finditcodvcmetit 
to  ^tve  it  his  nominal  assent-— was  this  ho  more  tiiaiicaaikn^ 
WMmoeif  *Eo  the  impartial  x^ead^r,  it  may  polkapi^  apj^tiadr  to 
^j^arehcliflfr<f',(^ild  treacbeiy  of  the  ba6est>  because  of  .meaatMit 
imiticknlsv^'-kind'w'.--..  •         ■  "■     ■  ^  .'''■■;•  r   .•-:  i-i'^ 

icaffi^^^few/cb^  iLftei*,''  says  HuiHe^  the  kin^waMii betrayed dnt6 
tmofliieHnflil^QC^tidu,  still  more  fktal;  a&iiiidiseriBfion,  to  wfail:^ 
yi  'tiie  Ensuing  ^disorders  and  civil  wars*  oaghlf  itnmediatelv  tind 
diroelly  to  be  ascribed^  This  was  the  iB^eackment  oi /lord 
Kimbolton  and  the  five  members.'' 
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Even  this  admission  from  Hume  is  important.  The  measure, 
however,  to  which,  as  he  truly  says,  the  war  which  ensued  is 
direptly  to  be  ascribed ;  the  measure  by  which  the  king  declared 
open  war  against  his  parliament,  and  demonstrated  that  his  ever 
cordially  acquiescing  inthe  just  and  necessary  diminution  of  his 
power  was  hopeless ;  this  measure,  which,  in  a  most  artful  and 
plausible  manner,  Hume  labours  to  represent  as  the  effect  of 

Eassion  and  precipitation,  had  actually  been  resolved  upon 
efere  the  king  left  Scotland. 
Injustice  to  Hume,  it  is  necessary  to  state,  that  the  corres- 
pondence between  Charles  and  secretary  Nicholas,  by  which 
this  important  fact  is  completely  and  indisputably  established, 
had  not,  at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  been  given  to  the  world. 
Enough,  however,  was  even  then  known  to  render  it  almost 
certain,  that  this  violent  measure  had  been  long  premeditated, 
and  was  by  no  means  adopted,  as  he  represents,  in  a  moment  of 
haste.  The  whole  conduct  of  the  king,  from  his  arrival  at 
Whitehall ;  the  dismissal  of  the  guard  under  Essex  ;  the  ap- 
pointment of  Lunsford  and  Byron  to  the  command  of  the  Tower ; 
the  large  number  of  reformed  officers,  whom  he  had  assembled 
round  him,  and  the  threatening  language  which  they  held  ;  all 
these  are  important  articles  of  circumstantial  evidence,  and  the 
exact  similarity  of  the  project  to  the  Scottish  incident ^  renders 
.it  probable  that  both  were  part  of  the  same  preconcerted  plan 
of  operations. 

The  charges  against  the  six  members,  Kimbolton,  Hampden, 
Hollis,  Pym,  Hazlerig,  and  Strode,  were,  that  they  had  attempted 
.to  subvert  the  fundamental  laws,  to  alienate  the  people  from  the 
king,  and  deprive  him  of  his  authority,  that  they  had  en- 
deavoured to  draw  the  king's  army  into  disobedience,  had 
encouraged  a  foreign  power  to  invade  the  kingdom,  had  coun- 
tenanced tumults,  and  lastly,  had  conspired  to  levy,  and  actually 
had  levied,  war  against  the  king. 

With  the  exception  of  the  latter  charge,  which  we  do  not 
understand,  there  was  none  of  these  accusations  which  was  not 
.equally  applicable  to  a  great  majority  of  the  parliament:  if  the 
.leaders  were  guilty  of  high  treason,  so  also  were  all  those  who 
iad  followed  in  their  steps.  Resistance  was  now  an  act  of  self- 
xiefence.  In  a  period  of  peace  and  order,  when  a  fair  trial  can 
be  rationally  hoped  for,  if  the  accused  does  not  submit  to  it, 
he  may  fairly  be  presumed  to  be  guilty ;  but  such  rules  are  not 
applicable  to  a  cnsis  like  the  present ;  deprived  of  their  lead^rsj 
the  parUament  would  .have  been  an  easy  prey  to  their  infuriated 
enemy :  war  might  now  be  regarded  as  openly  declared,  the 
king  was  plainly  the  aggressor,  and  on  his  head  were  all  the 
consequences  which  might  ensue.  * 
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'  A  party  was  sent^  by  the  sole  authority  of  the  king,  to  seat 
up  the  trunks  and  doors  of  the   impeached  members.    This 
conduct  the  Commons  declared  to  be  a  breach  of  privilege;, 
meanwhile,  a  serjeant  at  arms  came  to  the  lower  house,  and 
demanded  the  five  members.   The  Commons  hereupon  appointed: 
a  committee  to  acquaint  the  king,  that  his  message  was  so  im^ 
pprtant  as  to  require  a  serious  consideration,   but  that  they 
would  return  an  answer  as  speedily  as  possible,   and  in  the 
meantime  would  take  care  that  the  members  should  be  ready  to 
answer  to  the  accusation.     Without  replying  to  this  message; 
Charles  came  in  person,  the  next  day,  to  the  lower  house,  "  ac-* 
eeompanied,''  says  Hume,  "  by  his  ordinary  retinue  to  the  number 
o(  above  two  hundred,  armed  as  usual,  some  with  halberds,  some 
with  walking  staves."     Thus  much  could  not  be  concealed ;  but 
the  fact  was,  that,  in  addition  to  his  ordinary  retinue,  he  was 
accompanied  by  the  lately-enlisted  guards,  and  that  the  whole 
number  of  his  attendants  was  not  less  than  five  hundred ;  in 
addition  to  which,  the  gentlemen  from  the  inns  of  court,  who 
had  recently  been  gained  over,  were  ordered  to  be  ready  at  an 
llDur's  notice.     The  king's  followers  used  the  most  insulting 
and  Areatening  language  towards  the  Commons,  and  some  of 
them  asked,  "  When  comes  the  word."    Being  questioned  after- 
wards by  a  committee  of  the  house  of  Commons,  what  they  meant 
by  that  expression,  they  answered  that  "  questionless,  in  the 

Eosture  they  were  set,  if  the  word  had  been  given,  they  should 
ave  fallen  upon  the  house  of  Commons,  and  cut  all  their 
Aroats.*'  It  was  further  proved,  that  a  hundred  stand  of 
krma,  and  two  barrels  of  gunpowder,  with  match  and  shot  in 
projxnrtion,  were  sent,  on  this  very  day,  from  the  Tower  iX} 
Whitehall,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  lieutenant.  All  these 
fikcts,  which  Hume  prudently  conceals,  render  it  manifest  that 
the  employment  offeree,  if  any  resistance  should  be  offered,  had 
been  fully  determined  on  beforehand.  The  five  members,  however; 
having  received  timely  notice  of  the  king' s  intention,  had  already 
left  the  house. 

The  same  evening,  they  removed  for  protection  into  the  city; 
whither  lord  Digby  proposed  to  follow  them^  "  with  a  sele6t 
oompany  of  genUemen,"  says  Clarendon,  **  whereof  sir  Thomas 
iMnsford  was  one,  to  seize  upon  them  and  bring  them  awky 
a}ive,  or  leave  them  dead  in  tne  place,  which,"  he  continues; 
**  mtist  have  had  a  wonderful  effect."  The  king  chose  rather  td 
go  in  pmon  into  the  city  and  demand  them;  but,  though  he 
was  reoeived  without  disrespect,  he  obtained  no  encours^ement.f 

*  '*  One  of  the  populace,"  says  Hume,  "  drew  nigh  to  his  coach,  and 
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A  petition  sqgainst  hi3  late  proceedings  w^^  pf^esente4>  two  days 
^fterwardsj  Som  the  city,  but  received  an  ev§isive  answer.  TW 
total  failure  of  the  intended  arrest  had,  for  4;he  pres^ii^  dia* 
concerted  Charles's  plans  ;  he  issued  a  proclani^tic^  fi^  the  ap<- 
pi^Jie^ipn  of  the  impeached  members,  and  in^pediately  retired, 
ffom  the  capital. 

.  Here  was  another  fine  opportunity  for .  pathos  :  *'  the  HijJgi'* 
^ays  ^ume,  "  apprehensive  of  danger  from  the  enrage4  i?aulti-» 
tude,  had  retired  to  Hampton  Court,  deserted  by  all  the  woirl4 
and  overwhelmed  with  grief,  shapae,  and  remorse,  for  the  ft^ta} 
xneasures  intQ  which  he  had  been  hurried*  His  distre8ft^d  ^\iMr 
tion  he  could  no  longer  ascribe  to  the  rigours  of  destiny,  of  ih@ 
malignity  of  enemies.  His  own  precipitancy  and  indiscr^tioi^ 
must  bear  the  blame  of  whatever  disasters  sjiould  henceforth 
pefal  hjm."  This  may,  for  aught  w^  know,  he  very  pathetic ;  buJ 
it  is  wholly  untrue.  We  pass  over  the  insinuation  of  d^M^g^l^ 
from  the  multitude,  where  mere  i^  no  appearance  thigit  there  w.i^ 
^4.  gre^'t  appearance  that  there  was  not,  any  danger  whfttev^r^ 
yhere  is  falsehood  at  the  very  root  of  the  whole.  The  kiog, 
who  is  described  as  having  left  London  thus  overwh§lpcv6d  by 
femorsef  left  it  with  a  determination  immediajbely  to  .ma)^Q  ijr^ 
iifi,on  his  people. 

■  The  labyrinth  of  falsehood  in  which  Hume  found  it  necctss^ 
tQ  inyplye  himself,  in  order  to  exonerate  Chfirles  from  Uia  crir- 
gii[^a|lity  of  the  ensuing  war,  is  in  itself  no  trifling  presmciipjtive 
eyid^ce  of  .that  monarch's  guilt.  In  the  first  plaqe,  ^t  i|r#£f 
pec^ssary  to  make  it  appear  that  the  parhamei^t  we|a^.  the 
^gire^sors ;  that  they  were  encroaching  upon  him,  not  he  up<# 
them  \  that  he  was  upholding  that  ancient  constitutioi^  whijPfl^ 
iJxey  wpre  emie^vouring  to  destroy.  For  this  pur]po^.  \%  yf^$ 
i^e^ary  tp  dwell  minutely  upon  the  most  trifling  insjk^c|^.  ^ 
discr^fionfiry  power  in  former  reigns,  and  to  make  \%  appe^  (Jis^t 
thore  w^  systematic  despotism,  where  there  was.  r^aUy  noting 
i|y^t£9^atic  at  all  j  that  there  was  a  regular  and  d^n^.cpnsi^tff' 
t&on,  when  even  the  forms  of  public  business,  ^^  npthi^g 
si@ttled.or  defined,  and  the  substance  still  less  i^an  t}^^  fef^is. 
Ix]f,  the  next  place,  supposing  this  to  have  been  \eatabyisl^ 
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^sltetf  «litwUb  a  loud  voice, ^^  To  your  tent^,  O  Israel  f  the  words  tmnakvi^ 

^;  l^e  ^ul^noi^s  Israelites,  when  tJ^ey  abaudoned  Behobo^,  ^eiij^ 

'  and  ill-counselled  sovereign /'  This  story  is  ia  itself  insi^nificf^nt  $  DV.t  k 

■rai'bfWs  %hiupok  tW  veraei  Clarendon  (from  whom  it  iS  take^^  as 

%eU«8  if^A  INie-acmitaey  of  Hume.    The  person  alluded  *to  cKdnotlSry 

t>iil,  Hrati^iaew  a^pa^r  into  the  king^s  coach,  on  which  paperithevenk-w 

Qusstifitn  wfor^  ia^cnhed.    He  was  committed,  and  proceeded  against  tU 
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what   does    it  proYe?    It  mt^kt   Imire   beea   retortad,    that 

although  the  ComnKms  had  aimed  at  fiubyertmg  the  ancient 

constitution,  yet,  if  the  ancient  constitution  was  a  bad  one>  to 

subvert  it  was  not  only  excusable,  but  meritorious.    That  it  warn 

a  bad  one,  Hume  acunits ;  since  he  says  it  was  a  despotism ; 

and  no  one  but  a  supporter  of  despotism  would  blame  those  wh^ 

resisted  it«     AH  this  might  have  been  said,  Hume  himself  felt 

how  justly ;  it  being  impossible,  therefore,  to  blame  the  resists 

ance  itseli,  there  still,  however,  remained  two  things  to  blame; 

the  time  and  manner  of  the  resistance,  and  the  extent  to  which 

they  pushed  it.     The  manner,  he  represents  as  insidious,  harsh; 

and  cYnel ;  and  the  insinuations,  for  they  are  insinuations  rather 

than  reasons,  by  which  he  supports  this  representation,  leave 

no  other  inference,  than  that  he  disapproved  of  the  resistance 

itself:  on  no   ground  can  resistance  at  that  period  be  con^- 

demned,  which  would  not  be  an  equally  good  ground  for  coiv^ 

demning  resistance  at  any  period  ;  on  no  ground  can  resistance- 

by  the  means  which  they  adopted,  and  which  were  the  only. 

means  that  they  could  adopt,  be  disapproved  of,  unless  upon 

die  supposition  that  they  ought  not  to  nave  resisted  at  all.    So 

much  for  the  means.     Next,  as  to  the  extent  of  the  resistance, 

it  is  Hume's  indefatigable  endeavour,  to  prove  that,  after  having 

obtained  the  temporary  cessation  of  immediate  oppression,  they 

should  have  stopt  short  and  left  Charles  with  full  possession  to' 

r&f^^taUish  it:   that  so  long  as  they  resisted  present  tyranny,, 

tjbey  were  right ;  so  soon  as  they  attempted  to  obtain  future 

security,  they  were  wrong ;  an  inference  which  the  experience  ^ 

of  every  age  and  nation  laughs  to  scorn ;  but  which  it  was  only « 

for  that  reason  the  more  necessary  to  support  by 'falsehood  ana ; 

concealment.     For  this  it  is,  that  all  the  pretended  perils  of  the  - 

king  are  magnified  into  the  most  serious  dangers,  while  the: 

well-grounded  fears   of   the    popular    party  are    derided    as) 

visionary,  or  exclaimed  against  as  feigned  alarms — ^feigned  for^ 

the  mere  purpose  of  stimulating  the  passions  of  the  populace*: 

For  this,  did  Hume,  with  the  evidence  before  him,  riaic\de  the> 

army-idot  as  an  unfounded  and  calumnious  imputation,  and  slur 

dver  tae  royalist  conspiracy  in  Scotland,  without  even  adverting  • 

to  it  as  a  subject  of  controversy.     For  this,  finally,  does  he. 

mpres^iit  the  project  of  resorting  to  arms,  as  having  originated 

with  the  parhament;  and  as  having  beeii  adopt^oy  Charles,, » 

only  in  ccHisequence  of  the  attempt  to  wrest  from  him  the  poweir 

of  the  sword:   though  Clarendon  admits  vthat  Charles,  .before' 

he  left  Whitehall,  despatched  the  earl  of  Newicastle  4oiBeise^and> 

garrison  Hull ;  and  that  at  the  same  time  it  was  resolved,  tiiat- 

Ihe  oueen  should  proceed  to  Porti^mouth,  which  Goring^  the 

2  c  2 
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governor;  had.  already  engaged  to  surrender.  Not  a.  (race  of 
this  is  to  be  found  in  Hume,  vfho  abandons  even  the  royalist 
historians,  when  by  any  accident  they  deviate  into  sincerity  and 
o^dour. 

In  the  same  spirit,  when  Charles's  band  of  discarded  oflScers, 
with  Lunsford  at  their  head,  retired  to  Kingston-upon-Thames, 
and  when  Digby,  having  gone  to  them  by  the  king'^s  command, 
accepted  of  their  service  in  the  king*s  name,  arms  and  ammu- 
nition being  at  that  very  time  actually  on  their  passage  to  the 
same  place ;  the  following  is  Hume's  version  of  this  transaction : 
'*  Lord  Digby  having  entered  Kingston  in  a  coach  and  six, 
attended  by  a  few  livery  servants,  the  intelligence  was  conveyed 
to  London,  and  it  was  immediately  voted  that  he  had  appeared 
i»  a  hostile  manner,  to  the  terror  and  affright  of  his  majesty's 
subjects,  and  had  levied  war  against  the  king  and  kingdom." 
Would  it  be  believed,  that  Digby  himself,  in  his  apologetical 
defence  of  his  conduct,  admits  that  "  manf/  soldiers  ana  com- 
manders" were  assembled  at  Kingston,  and  that  he  was  sent, 
there  to  convey  his  majesty's  good  acceptance  of  their  service. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  purpose  of  Charles,  at  this 
juncture,  was  to  assemble  troops,  and  march  upon  London, 
where  a  sure  person  was  already  in  command  of  the  Tower. 
This  design,  however,  was  frustrated  by  the  vigilance  of  the 
Commons.  The  arms  and  ammunition  which  were  on  their, 
passage  to  Kingston  were  stopped,  and  any  attempt  in  that, 
quarter  was  guarded  against,  by  raising  the  four  neighbouring 
counties.  Gcoring  was  enjoined  to  obey  no  orders  but  such  as 
came  from  the  king  and  parliament :  sir  John  Hotham  was  sent' 
as  governor,  with  similar  orders,  to  Hull.  Hume,  while  he 
dwells  invidiously  upon  these  precautionary  measures,  omits  to 
state  the  motives  by  which  they  were  occasioned,  and  leaves  it 
to  be  inferred,  that  they  were  acts  of  unprovoked  aggression. 
Sir  John  Byron,  governor  of  the  Tower,  was  ordered  to  attend 
the  parliament  and  give  an  account  of  certain  suspicious  pro- 
ceedings :  on  his  refusal,  he  was  voted  a  delinquent,  a  guard 
was  placed  round  the  Tower,  and  the  king  was  petitioned  for 
his  removal,  which  was  at  length  granted,  now  when  he  could, 
be.  of  no  further  use. 

llie  immediate  designs  of  Charles  being  thus  defeated,  the. 
queen,  under  pretence  of  conveying  her  daughter,  the  princess 
Mary,  to  her  husband  in  Holland,  went  abroad  to  solicit* 
assistance  from  foreign  atates,  and  raise  money  on  the  security » 
of  the  crown  jewels.*     Meanwhile,  the  king  resolved  to  tern-. 


*  Hume  has  beeit.coayteted  l>y  Mr.  Brodie  of  the  most  paltry  fnisrepre^ 
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porize  till  he  could  reach  a  place  of  security,  where  he  might 
organize  an  army. 

A  bill  for  removing  the  bishops  from  parliament  had  already 
passed  both  houses ;  and  now,  together  with  the  bill  for  im- 
pTessment,  received  the  royal  assent.  These  bills,  which  he 
found  it  necessary  to  pass,  when  he  feared  lest  the  queen  should 
be  detained  in  England  by  the  parliament,  he  never  intended  to 
observe ;  and  we  are  told  by  Clarendon  that  he  satisfied  his: 
conscience  with  the  wretched  subterfuge,  that  in  their  passage 
through  the  houses  there  had  been  something  like  constraint. 
Hume,  though  compelled  to  acknowledge  this  piece  of  Jesuitry 
in  a  note,  has  the  boldness  to  say,  '^  neither  Clarendon,  nor  any 
other  of  the  royalists,  ever  justify  him  from  insincerity,  as  not 
supposing  that  he  had  ever  been  accused  of  it."  He  asserts, 
'  moreover,  that  this  scruple  of  the  king  affected  only  the  two 
bills  in  question ;  directly  in  the  teeth  ofClarendon  (an  unques- 
tionable authority),  who  says,  "  I  doubt  this  logic  had  an 
influence  upon  otner  acts,  of  no  less  moment  than  these.^'''^ 

The  bill  for  vesting  the  command  of  the  militia  in  officers 
appointed  by  parliament,  was  the  pretext,  rather  than  the  cause 
of  the  final  oreach.  By  this  bill,  the  parliament  did  not  arro- 
gate to  themselves  a  greater  power  than  the  parliament  of  the 
present  day.  constantly  exercises  by  means  or  the  'annual  mu- 
tiny-bill. In  the  posture  of  affairs  at  that  time,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary.  ,The  kin^  still 
€X>ntinued  to  temporize.  Hume  wishes  it  to  be  understood,  that 
he  had  even  yet  no  intention  of  war ;  though  even  Clarendon  does 
not  attempt  to  conceal  that,  before  the  queen  left  England,  not 

sentation,  concerning  the  conduct  of  the  parliament  towards  the  queen, 
[Brodie,  iii,  310,]  suppressing  the  evidence  of  her  sinister  designs,  and 
ascribing  to  bigotry  and  malice,  measures  which  were  adopted  merely  for 
the  sake  of  security. 

The  petitions,  which  in  such  numbers  were  poured  in  against  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Charles,  and  upon  which  Hume  endeavours  at  this  Juncture 
to  throw  ridicule,  are  equally  misrepresented.  One,  said  to  be  from  the 
porters,  is  obviously  a  forgery  of  Clarendon.  Mr.  Brodie  could  not  trace 
il,  as  he  did  the  others,  on  the  journals  of  the  Commons.  Another,  which 
Hume  calls  a  petition  from  '*  several  poor  people,  or  begg^ars,**  never  had 
any  existence ;  the  petition  to  which  he  alludes  being  admitted,  even  by 
Dugdale  and  Clarendon,  whom  he  quotes,  to  be  professedly  from  "  poor 
artincers  and  tradesmen.''  To  such  petty  arts  of  misrepresentation  is  he 
reduced. 

♦  Not  content  with  denying  the  insincerity  of  Charles,  Hume  has  the 
effrontery  to  say,  that  the  imputation  was  of  a  later  growth  than  his  own 
age,  ana  that  Ludlow  is  the  only  parliamentary  writer  who  ever  lays  it  to 
his  charge!  Had  Hume  never  read  Milton's  Eikonoclastes ?  Had  he 
siever'read  any  of  the  manifestoes  of  the  long  parliamelit? 
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toly  had  he  resolved  upon  war,  but  had  eyen  ptotnised  rievet  14 
make  peace  without  her  consent.  Yet,  even  now,  ahd  Ibtig 
after,  he  continued  to  declare  with  the  most  solemn  asseveratiens 
before  God,  that  he  had  no  thought  of  making  war.  Even  k(tet 
a  supply  of  arms  had  been  recdved  from  Holland,  and  when  hii 
iwarlike  preparations  were  already  £Eir  advanced,  he  issued  ^ 
declaration,  expressing  in  the  stronge]3t  terms  his  abhorrence  bf 
Buch  a  design ;  and  this  declaration  was  signed  by  all  the  lordd 
and  counseUors  present,  not  excepting  the  virtuous  lord  Falk^ 
land ;  of  all  which,  not  a  word  in  Hume;  At  lei^th,  after  some 
acrimonious  correspondence  between  the  king  and  parliametit> 
and  a  fruitless  attempt  on  the  part  of  Charles  to  obtam  ad- 
mittance into  Hull,  he  erected  his  standard  at  Nottinghain^  tod 
hostitities  bommenced. 

V  Thui^,  for  the  gratification  of  his  own  appetite  for  power,  dW 
Charles  voluntarily  plunge  his  country  into  all  the  horroi^  of  «l 
civil  war.  Next  in  immorality  to  the  monarch,  who  cottld  per- 
petrate, with  his  eyes  open,  this  greatest  of  all  crimes,  may 
justly  be  reckoned  the  historian  who  could  praise  it^  and  who 
could  hold  up  such  detestable  selfishness  to  the  applause  of  the 
world,  under  the  high-sounding  names  of  conscience  and  ci 
principle. 

Had  Charles  succeeded  in  his  guilty  undertaking,  we  have  it 
on  unquestionable  authority,  that  of  the  more  moderate  men  iii 
his  own  party,  that  all  appearance  of  moderation  would  havie 
been  discarded  from  his  counsels,  and  that  he  would  have  beeti 
wholly  governed  by  the  most  furious  of  the  royalists,  particu- 
larly by  his  catholic  queen,  and  her  catholic  faction.  Such 
was  the  opinion  of  lord  Savile,  afterwards  earl  of  Sussex  ;  such 
was  known  to  be  the  opinion  of  lord  Falkland ;  and  such,  from 

Sie  letters  of  lord  Spencer,  another  distinguished  royalist,  Mr; 
rodie  proves  to  have  been  his  opinion  also.  These  men,  who 
had  not  utterly  discarded  all  regard  for  their  aiSUcted  country, 
dreaded  almost  as  much  the  success  of  their  own,  as  that  of  the 
bpjbpQite  party. 

!  More  than  once  during  the  war,  negotiations  were  opened  kit 
a  treaty ;  and  Hume,  as  often  as  he  can,  endeavours  to  throw 
the  blame  of  their  failure  upon  the  parliament ;  but  Clarendon 
mforms  us,  that  the  king's  overtures  were  feigned,  and  that  from 
jthe  beginning  he  was  resolved  against  peace,  upon  any  other 
terms  than  absolute  submission ;  '^  the  promise  to  the  queen 
having  shut  out  all  opposite  consultations.'' 

As  it  is  not  our  intention  to  write  a  history  of  the  Qiril  wars> 
we  shall  content' ourselves  with  sketching  the  rise  and.proi 
pf  flie  dissentiQQfl^  ia  the,  pof^rimHy  itself  9.  a  .fotUov^^lmr 
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forjr  virhich  even  Mr.  Brodie  seems  not  fully  to  comprehend, 
though  his  conception  of  it  is  more  correct  than  that  of  innf 
fonAer  historian. 

Of  the  two  sets  of  men  into  which  the  popular  party  waA 
dividcidy  because  one  set  called  theijaselres  Fresbyteriaai>  and 
the  other  set  Independents,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  con^ 
test  between  them  was  mainly  a  religious  dispute.  In  realty, 
it  was  essentially  a  struggle  for  power.  The  parliament,  we  hard 
already  observed,  was  an  aristocraoy>  and,  like  every  other  aristo* 
6raey^  it  split  into  factions.  It  would  have  done  tnef  same  thing 
fead  there  been  no  religious  disputes ;  though,  al^  there  were, 
flie  two  parties  naturSly  fell  in  with  the  two  sects.  Religion 
merely  constituted  that  bond  of  union,  which  otherwise  would 
eertamly  have  been  supplied  by  something  else. 
-  These  calamitous  dissentions  were  heightened  by  the  death 
rf  the  two  men  of  highest  character  in  the  party,  Hampden  and 
Pym,  which  threw  me  government  into  the  hands  of  such  men 
as  St.  John,  HoUis,  Hazlerig,  and  Vane;  men,  for  the  most 
part,  either  unprincipled,  or  weak ;  and  enabled  one  man  of 
superior  talents,  to  subdue  one  party,  overreach  the  other,  tod 
faise  himself  to  sovereignty  upon  the  ruins  of  both. 

Various  circumstances  combined  to  make  the  presbyteriaff 
pflsrty,  and  the  arii^cratic,  coincide.  In  the  first  plac6,  the 
itidependent  tenets  were  nearly  akin  to  republicanism.  In  the^ 
next  place,  the  Scottish  covenanters  were  bigotted  presby- 
terians.  Further,  the  military  leaders,  being  novi  homines,  werer 
the  great  opponents  of  the  anstocracy ;  but  the  military  leaders 
"were  naturally  of  that  religion  which  enabled  them,  in  tne  ca|>a-^ 
city  of  preachers,  to  secure  to  themselves  an  undivided  asceh* 
dancy  over  the  soldiers,  whose  obedience  they  must  otherwise 
have  been  content  to  share  with  the  ministers  of  religion.  Add 
to  this,  that  independency,  excluding  persecution,  vras  the 
religion  of  the  enlightened,  and  the  enUghtened  are  necessarily' 
enemies  to  aristocracy.  The  leaders  of  flie  IndependenUr  Were? 
Vaiie  and  Cromwell;  of  the  Presbyterians,  Hollis,  who  was 
driven,  we  are  told,  into  that  party,  principally  by  j^ousy  df 
those  eminent  men. 

Though  weak,  and  in  numbers  insignificant  in  the  totA" 
mencement,  the  independent  party  gained  strength  with  the 
continuance  of  the  war,  by  the  gradual  rise  to  power  of  the' 
military  leaders.  But  the  epoch  of  their  decisive  victory  was 
liie  sell-denying  ordinance,  wnich,  by  excluding  all  membeifs^pf 
either  house  from  civil  and  military  employments,  threw  the 
command  of  the  army  into  the  bands  of  Fairfax  and  Skippon,^ 
both  df  whom  belonged  to  thekidependeniparl^ ' 


:/    a.,  t 
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Of  the  mode  in  which  the  Independents  effected  the  passing 
of  this  act,  Hume  has  borrowed  from  Clarendon  a  long  account, 
which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  believe  that  he  did  not  know  to 
be  false.  The  stoiy  is,  that  they  caused  a  general  fast  to  be 
proclaimed  the  day  before,  and  procured  the  preachers  at  all  this 
churches  in  the  metropolis  to  exert  themselves  strenuously  on 
that  day  in  favour  of  the  measure  ;  of  which  concurrence  they 
afterwards  availed  themselves,  as  a  declaration  from  heaven  in 
its  favour.     Now,  Rushworth,  who  is  also  quoted  by  Hume, 

fives  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  whole  proceedings,  with 
ates  and  speeches,  proving,  says  Mr.  Brodi^,  ''  that  the  new 
model  was  resolved  upon  before  a  fast  was  even  voted,  an(| 
that  the  Ordinance  itself  had  undergone  the  fullest  discussion 
before  the  fast  was  held :'"  that  the  fast,  moreover,  when  it  did 
take  place,  was  kept  only  by  the  two  houses,  and  not  by  the 
public,  so  that  there  could  not  possibly  be  that  concurrence  in 
the  language  of  the  different  preachers  on  that  day,  which  hi 
pretended. 

The  self-denying  ordinance  was  unquestionably  a  stroke  of 
party,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  it  was  a  bad  measure.  Essex> 
Manchester,  and  the  other  aristocratic  commanders,  were  destitute 
of  military  skill ;  and,  as  it  was  not  their  interest  that  the  king 
should  be  entirely  subdued,  they  did  not  exert  to  the  utmost 
even  the  talents  which  they  possessed.  The  new  model  placed 
the  command  of  the  army  m  abler  and  more  efficient  hands, 
and  was  so  far  good.  In  what  respect  it  was  bad  we  are  yet  to 
learn.  If  it  be  said  that  the  new  commanders  would  abuse  their 
power,  so  also,  we  answer,  would  the  old  ones,  or  any  others, 
under  an  equal  absence  of  control.  Power,  without  responsi- 
bility, can  no  more  be  trusted  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  than  in 
those  of  another.* 

At- length  the  decisive  defeat  of  Naseby  compelled  Charles 
to  throw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  Scots.  Had  this  infa- 
tuated prince  even  then  been  capable  of  common  honesty  and 
feir  dealings  he  might  have  retained  his  throne,  and  with  it  a 
considerable  share  of  power.  But  while  in  public  he  professed 
a  resolution  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  and  wrote  to  Ormonde, 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  to  suspend  the  negotiations  which  he 
bad  been  directed  to  open  with  the  Irish  rebels,  he,  at  the  same 
time,  sent  privately  to  him,  commanding  him  to  disobey;  and 

•  *  It  has  been  supposed  that  tlie  self-denying  ordinance  was  passed  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  giving  power  to  Cromwell ;  because  that  officer  had  a 
dispensation  panted  to  him  for  the  period  of  forty  days.  Mr.-  Brodie,  how- 
ever, renders  it  highly  probable,  that  this  was  the  mere  effect  of  accident. 
The  question,  ind^d,  is  of  litt^  conse<)uence. 
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the  result  of  his  intrigues  was,  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty,  by 
which  the.  Irish  agreed  to  pour  an  army  of  20,000  men  into 
Scotland.  Even  this,  however,  was  not  enough.  Like  most 
cunning  persons,  he  laid  so  many  trains  that  they  interfered 
with  one  another.  We  shall  not  nere  enter  into  the  history  of 
the  commission  to  Glamorgan ;  that  transaction,  which  was  so 
strenuously  denied  by  the  royalist  party  at  the  time,  and  the 
evidence  oi  which  has  been  so  craftily,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
so  impudently  evaded  by  Hume,  who  has  not  scrupled,  for  that 
purpose,  to  make  assertions  which  even  the  royalists  did  not 
venture  to  hazard  in  their  own  vindication.  The  reader  who 
has  drawn  his  conception  of  Charles's  character  from  Hume,  if 
he  peruse  the  evidence  as  adduced  by  Mr.  Brodie,  will  be  filled 
with  astonishment  at  finding  this  paragon  of  candour  to  have 
been  as  finished  a  dissembler,  and  even  perjurer,  as  the  page  of 
history  can  supply ;  false  to  his  word,  nay,  false  to  his  oath, 
and  a  traitor  even  to  Ormonde,  the  most  devoted  of  his  ad- 
herents. "  It  is  impossible,"  says  Hume,  alluding  to  a  letter 
in  which  the  king  tells  Ormonde  that  he  never  meant  Glamor- 

San  to  act  independently  of  his  control,  ''  it  is  impossible 
lat  any  man  of  honour,  however  he  might  dissemble  with4iis 
enemies,  would  assert  a  falsehood  in  so  solemn  a  manner  to  his 
b^st  friend."  Suffice  it,  then,  to  say,  that  Mr.  Brodie  hsis 
shown,  that  he  actually  did  assert  such  a  falsehood  ;  and  ha» 
laia  open  a  scene  of  complicated  treachery,  which  nothing  can 
equal  but  the  disingenuous  arts  of  the  historian,  who,  to  pander 
to  the  vulgar  appetite  for  an  affecting  story,  has  condescended 
to  erect  such  a  man  into  a  hero  ! 

Meanwhile,  the  struggle  between  the  two  parties  was  rapidly 
drawing  to  a  crisis :  me  presbyterian  party  still  retained  a 
majority  in  parliament,  which  was  considerably  increased  since 
the  close  of  the  war  :  for  when,  at  length,  the  western  coun- 
ties, so  long  the  seat  of  military  operations,  began  again  to  send 
members  to  parliament,  these  members,  who  were  mostly 
royalists,  joined  with  the  presbyterian  party,  as  the  best  inclined 
to  monarchy  of  the  two.    The  grand  object  of  HoUis,  and  the 

Eresby terian  leaders  now  was,  to  rid  themselves  of  the  army  : 
ut  while  they  were  anxious  to  disband  the  troops>  or  send  them 
to  fight  against  the  rebels  in  Ireland,  they  were  by  no  means 
equally  anxious  to  pay  them  their  arrears,  for  which,  indeed, 
they  had  not  the  means.  The  discontents  in  the  army,  which 
this  had  a  tendency  to  excite,  were  the  grand  resource  of  the 
independent  party  for  raising  themselves  to  power.  They 
exerted  themselves,  not  only  to  stimulate  but  to  organize  the 
malcontents.    :  A  ^council  was  formed  of  deputies  from  every: 
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troop,  ealfed  adjutators,  a  word  arfterWards  cottnpted  into  ftgita-^ 
tors  :  Iretoh,  son-in-law  of  Cromwell,  a  staunch  republican,  took 
the  lead  in  their  proceeding^.  Deputies  were  Appointed  to 
Aegociate  t^ith  the  piarlijlmentary  comtnissionetSi  Encouraged 
Vy  their  growing  strength,  they  wete  not  Content  with  detnand* 
ing  payment  of  their  arrears^  They  soon  preferred  other  coln-« 
plaints  5  they  did  not  object  to  the  presbyterian  churclv-goyern- 
ment,  but  they  objected  to  its  intolerance ;  and  complained 
that  the  parliament,  notwithstanding  the  self-denying  ordinance, 
shared  all  offices  among  their  own  body,  and  appropriated  the 
public  money  to  themselves. 

Alarmed  at  the  rising  spirit  of  the  army,  tod  sensiBle  that  the 
probability  of  its  quieuy  disbanding  gre^  every  day  less  and 
less,  the  presbyterian  leaders  took  measures  forraitsing  aitother, 
The  army  were  guided  at  this  time  by  men  of  talents.  They 
acted  with  promptitude  and  decision ;  they  possessed  thems^lv^^ 
of  the  king's  person  (of  importance  now,  when  parties  we!^  ^ 
nearly  baknced),  and  inarched,  without  loss  of  time,  agaiimt  tfie 
parliament.  Their  prc^fbssed  object  Was  to  6btaih  a  ^eedy  dii^ 
solution,  with  a  biennitil  law  to  secui^  a  frequeht  cln&g^f  stod, 
the  seclusion,  in  the  mean  tittie,  of  eleven  obntaiou^  m^beh!; 
including  HoUis,  Stapletbn>  Waller,  MaSsey,  Mslynafd,  fuid  the 
other  leaders  of  th^  presbjrlerito  party.  The  two  Spe^^eHi,  c^ 
a  great  proportion  of  both  houses,  se<^ed,  iand  jbinedl  WHh 
the  army :  after  some  unavailing  attempts  ett  r^sil^taiice,  ft^ 
parliament  was  compelled  to  yield,  the  eleven  members  were 
expelled,  and  the  independent  party  becSame  for  the  ^f^nt 
supreme. 

Their  power>  however,  W6e  still  fir  from  beih^  firttily  estab- 
lished. They  had  yet  to  conquer  the  whole  Scottish  nation ;  all(>f 
whom,  whether  royalists  or  presbyterians,  were  their  iri^coticile^ 
able  enemies.  Even  in  England,  both  presbyt^tians  tod  cavlediefs 
were  still  far  from  being  entirely  subduedi  Thus  situated,  the 
independent  leaders  were  naturally  anxious  to  obtain  the  king'ff 
support  and  sanction  to  their  undertakings,  and  so  far  weto  they, 
at  this  time,  fiom  meditating  the  abolition  of  monarchy,  th^t 
they  ofiered  him  better  terms  than  had  been  propi^li^  b€!K^  tile 
commencement  of  the  War. 

That  unhappy  princ6,  however,  instead  of  hetokening  to  afc-* 
commodation,  only  meditated  a  fresh  wttr  upon  his  pec^le: 
Courted  now  by  all  parties,  he  was  intoxicated  by  hope,  and 
vainly  believed  that  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  hold  the  balance 
between  them.  Without  relal^ing  in  his  exertions  to  obtain  th^ 
aid  of  the  Irish  rebels,  he  was  now  intriguing  with  the  Scottish 
(Qwunidsioners^.  Lc^neric  and  Lauderdale :  and  at  this  time  wai 
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laid/£U:5Whliiig  lb  Clatendon,  the  foundation  of  the  famous  en- 
j^agemtnt.  So  elated  was  he  With  the  prospect  of  succesii  iri 
tliebei  iafioas  intrign^^,  that  he  not  dnly  rejected  the  orerture^ 
of  tii<E$  independent  leaders,  but  had  the  imprudence  to  gir^  theni 
persoifol  offence.  Not  long  after,  finding  tnat  his  secret  plottines 
Degan  to  get  wind,  he  determined  upon  flight,  but  managed  hitf 
en&rprise  so  ill  as  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Hammond,  goverhoi* 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  a  faithful  adherent  of  the  paniament; 
•  Without  one  particle  of  evidence,  Hum6  takes  upon  him^lf 
to  assert,  that  the  independent  leaders  rejoiced  at  Charles's  flight 
because  it  gave  them  a  pretext  for  keeping  him  in  close  con- 
finement. %ut  why  i^houM  we  sUppose  them  insihcere  in  tiieif 
wi«h  for  an  ^ccommOdatK)n  ?  It  wa«  obviously  for  theit  interest ; 
that  they  tJiought  so,  is  proved  by  the  inildriess  bf  theif 
terms.  They  were  not  now  do  insane  as  to  have  any  cohfidenc^ 
in  hi»  tiinfcenty ;  yet  it  is  not  true  that  they  treated  him  with 
any  degree  of  severity,  beyond  what  the  security  of  his  perl^n 
ftbsbltttely  rfeduired ;  arid  they  offered  him,  eveft  now,  oetter 
termd  Attn  had  been  plt)posed  by  the  piesby terians  when  he  wa^ 
in  the  Scottish  camp.  But  Charles  had  liow  completed  his  ne-. 
Kotiations  with  the  Scottish  commissiotiers.  A  clandestine 
treaty  had  been  concluded,  in  which  he  engaged  to  confirm 
die  covenant,  to  establish  presbytery  for  three  years,  and  to 
join  in  eirtirpating  the  sectaries,  that  is^  the  independents. 
l%is  treaty,  which  was  never  iiltended  to  be  kept,  out  only 
ta  pureha!&e  the  aid  of  a  Scottish  army,  and  enable  Charles  to 
recover  the  power  of  the  sword,  was  inclosed  in  a  sheet  of  lead, 
and  buried  in  a  garden,  as  it  was  suspected  that  the  Scottish 
oommisi^ioihers  might  be  searched  on  leaving  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
It  was  afterwards,  however,  transmitted  to  them  in  London. 
The  waroj^et  adtdctfttes  of  Charles  are  unable  to  justify  this  new 
sttempt  to  plunge  his  country  into  a  war.  It  is  ih  fact  so  dif- 
ficulty even  of  palliation,  that  Hume  found  it  the  shortest  course 
to  say  nothing  about  it.  His  silence,  however,  is  in  this  case 
nearly  as  expressive  as  his  words.  Could  any  thing,  eveiX 
plausible,  haVe  been  urged,  either  to  justify  the  treaty,  or  to  in- 
validate its  authenticity,  the  historian  who  has  ventured  to  deny 
the  commission  to  Glamorgaii,  would  not  have  allowed  tlie 
"  engagement'^  to  pass  unnoticed. 

Not  content  with  suppressing  the  truth,  he  tells  a  direct  false- 
hoodv  or  rather  two  :  first,  he  asserts  that  the  vote  of  the  Com- 
mons to  send  no  more  addresses  to  the  king,  and  the  precau^ 
tionary  measures  which  they  took  to  prevent  his  escape,  wqre 
occasioned  solely  by  his  rejecting  their  terms,  when  in  reality^ 
they  were  occasioned  by  the  detection  ^f  his  intrigues  with  the 
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Scots.  Secondly,  he  has  described  those  precautronary  Mea- 
sures themselves,  as  being  much  more  severe  than  they  really 
vtrere  :  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  his  statement  with  that  of 
Herb^ert,  a  keen  royalist,  who,  at  this  time,  was  in  actual  attend^ 
ance  upon  the  king.  Herbert,  however,  was  top  honest  a  man 
to  assert  what  be  knew  tp  be  false.  From  what  source  Hume 
drew  his  statements,  or  whether  from  any  source,  except  his 
own  invention,  we  cannot  pretend  to  determine. 
•  Meanwhile,  the  effects  of  the  engagement,  so  the  secret  treaty 
was  called,  began  to  manifest  themselves.  The  royalists  rose 
in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  On  the  return  of  Laneric  and 
Lauderdale  to  their  own  country,  an  invasion  of  England  was 
resolved  on  by  the  Scottish  .  parliament,  notwithstanding  the 
vehement  opposition  of  Argyle,  and  the  rigid  presbyterians, 
who,  however  attached  to  presbytery,  and  averse  to  a  republic, 
would  not  trust  Charles,  nor  unite  themselves  to  the  royalist 
party. 

.  The  renewal  of  the  war,  by  removing  from  the  English 
parliament  such  of  its  members  as  held  commands  in  the  army, 
restored  a  temporary  preponderance  to  the  presbyterian  party. 
The  eleven  secluded  members  resumed  their  seats,  and  in  thehr 
turn  opened  a  negotiation  with  Charles;  who,  even  now,  had 
he  agreed  to  their  terms,  might  have  regained  consideraUe 
authority.  But  he  confidently  expected  that  the  success  of  the 
insurrection  would  restore  him  to  absolute  power.  **  Of  all  the 
demands  of  the  parliament,"  says  Hume,  **  Charles  refused  only 
two.  Though  he  relinquished  almost  every  power  of  the  crown, 
he  would  neither  give  up  his  friends  to  punishment,  nor  desert 
what  he  esteemed  his  religious  duty.**'  And  upon  this  foundation, 
Hume  proceeds  to  ascribe  to  him  a  high  sense  of  principle  and 
moral  duty,  as  if  he  had  been  in  reality  a  martyr  to  his  friend- 
ship and  to  his  religion.  It  happens  rather  unfortunately  for 
Hume,  that  during  these  negotiations  Charles  himself  writes 
to  sir  William  Hopkins,  "  To  deal  fairly  with  you,  the  great 
concession  I  made  to  day  was  merely  in  order  to  my  escape,  of 
which,  if  I  had  not  hopes,  I  had  not  done."  And  from  this 
and  other  evidence,  which  proves  him  to  have  been  at  this  time 
meditating  an  escape,  it  is  obvious  that  there  was  no  sincerity 
in  his  concessions,  that  he  was  only  temporizing,  and  that  he 
made  a  stand  upon  the  two  points  of  religion  and  of  his  friends, 
merely  because  he  thought  them  to  be  the  most  popular  grounds 
he  could  choose.* 


*  He  continued,  during  the  whole  of  this  negotiation,  to  write  to  Or^ 
onde,  desiring  him  to  disregard  whatever  he  might  hear  of  a  treaty  ne^j 
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This  letter  of  Charles  is  in  direct  contradiction,  by  the  way^ 
to  another  also  of  Hume's  assertions :  "  Having  given  his  word 
to  the  parliament,  not  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  his  liberty  dur-» 
ing  the  treaty,  and  three  weeks  after,  he  would  not,  by  any> 
persuasion,  be  induced  to  hazard  the  reproach  of  violating  that 
promise."  A  very  different  story,  we  see,  is  told  by  the  unnappy 
monarch  himself. 

While  Charles  was  thus  endeavouring  to  gain  time,  with  a, 
view  to  escape,  the  opportunity  passed  away.  The  royalist 
insurrection  was  suppressed;  the  Scottish  army  was  defeated; 
Hamilton  was  taken  prisoner,  and  Argyle  and  his  party  restored 
to  undisputed  sway.  Triumphant  now  in  every  other  quarter, 
the  independents  had  only  to  regain  the  ascendancy  in  the 
legislature.  The  army  marched  to  London,  and  purged  the 
parliament  of  almost  all  the  presbyterian  members,  thus  finally 
crushing  that  party,  which  never  recovered  from  the  blow. 

It  was  now  manifest  that  the  king  was  not  to  be  trusted. 
No  engagement  which  he  might  enter  into  would  be  held  valid 
one  moment  longer  than  while  he  had  not  power  to  set  it  aside. 
While  he  survived,  a  hundred  accidents  might  restore  him  to 

Eower.    The  dominant  party  consulted   their  own  safety  by 
ringing  him  to  the  scaffold. 

That  Charles  deserved  punishment,  it  has  been  our  object, 
throughout  this  article,  to  prove.  Whether,  under  a  g9od  go- 
vernment, he  ought  to  have  been  put  to  death,  would  have  been 
a  question  of  policy,  not  a  question  of  justice.  He  was  sacrifi- 
ced, however, .  not  to  the  good  of  the  many,  but  to  that  of  the 
few, ,  who  then  happened  to  possess  power.  His  execution 
was  the  act  of  a  nest  of  despots,  removing  a  rival  despot  out  o£ 
their  way. 

But  Hume,  whose  grand  object  is,  to  render  his  hero  inter- 
esting, and  the  enemies  of  his  hero  odious,  seems  to  have  picked 


to  be  concluded,  and  to  disobey  any  commands  which  Charles  might  send 
him,  until  he  should  have  sent  him  word  that  he  was  free  from  restraint;. 
See  the  documents  in  the  Appendiw  to  Carte's  Ormonde* 

We  may  notice,  en  passant,  another  falsehood  into  which  Hume  is  be- 
trayed by  a  desire  to  extol  his  hero.  *'  The  parliamentary  commissioners,'^ 
says  he,  "  would  allow  none  of  his  council  to  be  present,  and  refused  to 
enter  into  reasoning  with  any  but  himself.  He  alone,  during  the  trans-^ 
actions  of  two  months,  was  obliged  to  maintain  the  argument  against 
fift^n  men  of  the  greatest  parts  and  capacity  in  both  houses  ;  and  no  ad- 
vantage was  ever  obtained  over  him."  Yet  Mr.  Brodie  has  proved,  from 
Herbert  and  Warwick,  who  were  present,  that  he  had  with  him  many  of 
the  ablest  lawyers  and  divines,  and  that  although  nominally  they  were  not 
permitted  to  speak,  he  had  their  assistance,  whenever  he  pleased,  in  framinif 
his  replies. 
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up  indiscriminatdiy  all  the  old  woman's  stories  which  he  coiild 
find^  about  the  prodigious  sufiierings  of  Charles,  and  the  nnheard 
of  enormities  (^  those  by  whom  he  was  put  to  death;  tp  such 
of  them,  indeed,  as  are  not  of  themselves  sufficiently  pathetic,  he 
adds  copiously  from  his  own  stores. 

It  is  lamentable  to  find  a  wri^ter  like  Hume,  who  cannot  easily 
be  suspected  of  credulity,  retailing  with  an  air.  of  sincerity,  the 
puerile  tales  of  Clemienl  Walker  and  Perinchief.  The  .^rmer 
of  these  he  represents  as  a  writer  of  vast  authority ;  and  why  I 
because  he  is  a  parliamentarian.  Now  we  c^  inform  the  reader, 
that  there  wjere  two  sets  of  parliampntaxians — presbyteriansaad 
independents ;  each  of  which  hated  the  other  with  at  leas^  aa 
much  bitterness  as  either  hated  the  royalists :  and  that  Clement 
Walker  happened  fjo  belong  to  that  set  by  whom  the  regicides 
were  considered  to  be  little  better  than  demons.  Aa  for  Pe- 
rinchief,  from  whom,  without  acknowledgment,  Hume  copies 
whole  paragraphs  almost  word  for  word,  he  does  not  evea  dare 
to  make  a  reference  to  him  more  than  once;  well  aware  that 
any  thing  known  to  rest  upon  such  authority,  would  ne?ep 
obtain  so  much  as  a  moments  belief. 

Notwithstanding  the  length  to  which  this  article  has  exten- 
ded, there  are  some  of  these  stories,  addressed  either  ad  rmser- 
uiordiam  or  ad  invidiam,  which  we  cannot  pass  unnoticed.    He 

Euts  a. speech  into  the  mouth  of  Cromwell,  in  which  he  p>akek 
im  assert,  that,  when  offering  up  prayers  for  the  king,  he  Mt 
his  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  his  moutlu  The  first  part  of  this' 
speech  is  taken,  without  acknowledgment,  from  Walker ;  whem 
he  found  the  latter  part  we  know  not,  except  that  there  is  some- 
thing  a  little  like  it  in  Perinchief,  which  it  is  probable  that 
Hume  manufactured,  to  suit  his  purpose.  [See  Brodie,  iw.  183.} 
'  He  next  makes  up  a  good  stoiy  concerning  a  prophesying 
woman  of  Herefordshire,  out  of  a  passage  in  A^liitelocke.  l!b» 
passage,  to  be  sure,  does  not  bear  him  put  in  more  thim  one 
^lalf  x)f y^he  _^igrf  i  but;  ^is  was  nothing,^  ^  writer  of  fume's, 
ingenuity ;  he  cpuld  easily  fill  up  Uie  outline. 

For  the  same  purpose  of  making  a  good  stoi^,  he  affirms 
that  Chaiies,  when  in  the  Isle  of  wig^l,  allowed  his'  beard  to 
grow  as  if  estranged  from  the  worjd  :  wheri,  ift  j;9i^ty,  hg  wa? 
wholly  intent  upon  the  renewal  of  the  war.  N^w  the  fact  is, 
thai  phages  was  in  the  habit  of  wearing  his  heard.  And  what 
is  the  foundation  of  this  story  ?  A  passage  in  Pmnohief,  stating 
that  Charles  neglected  during  that  period  to  haveliis  befiitl  s^. 
t»p^tly  pip^^e^  2^8  ^as  his  custoBj^f  Jj!a4  not  die^e  artiUcV 
&uiuked  part  of  a  syst^aa^  w^  should  be  ash^ine^  to  iqaist  upon 
tilings  so  little  worthy  of  the  notice  of  an  historian.     Bui  Qvaa 
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siei^es  hold  of  every  tbiQg  that  can  be  adapted  to  hla  pu^ese, 
from  the  gaining  <A  a  battle  down  to  the  combing  of  a  manV 
beard.  .  > 

•  ^^Th^  soldierd,  iii^tigated  by  their  supeFiors,  were  brongfit, 
though  with  difficulty,  to  cry  aloud  for  justice.  *  Poor  souhj  said- 
th^  king  to  one  of  hi^  attendants,  '  fpr  a  little  money  they  would 
do  qs  much  against  their  commanders.'*  Some  of  them  were  perr* 
mitted  to  go  the  utmost  length  of  brutal  indolence,  and  to  spit 
i^  his  face  as  he  was  conducted  alon^  the  passage  to  the  court^^^ 
JTpw,  i^  it  possible  to  believe  that,  if  this  story  of  the  spittin^i^ 
had  be/en  true,  Herbert,  the  king'^  most  faithful  attendant,  and 
who  was  present  at  the  time,  would  have  omitted  to  mention  it? 
Yet  not  only  does  he  omit  the  spitting,  but  tells  a  very  difFeceni 
story  concerning  the  cry  for  justice.  Hume  was  not,  however, 
without  authority,  for  Mr.  Brodie  saw  his  pencil  marks  oppo-. 
si  tie  to  this  story,  in  the  copy  of  Perinchief  belonging  to  the 
Advocate's  libraiy. 

.  The  silly  story  of  the  four  lords  who  oflfered  themselves  to 
ai^er  instead  of  Charles,  Hume  himself  quotes  from   Perin- 
chiref,  and  Lloyde,  another  writer  of  equal  authority.    The  storyr 
ab'out  the  conversation  between  Charles  and  the  young  duke  of 
CjtlQce^^,  is  t^ken,  without   acknowledgment,  from   Lloyde. 
Bo|;h  (hese  tales,  if  true,  m.ust  have  been  known  to  Herbert^ 
y:iet  be  seems  not  to  have  been  acquainted  with  them> 
J  jPfCtp;^  the  sanae  Perinchief,  Hume  drew  the  ridiculous  Btorie» 
wbioh  he  gravely  reli^tes,  concerning  women  who.miscagrriedy 
qtfi4  W9  wh9  cUed  of  grief,  at  the  news  of  Charles's  executipn.^ 
^hf  F^^  i^  0|4y  o^  ipiportant  p^xt  of  the  story  which  he  ha^ 
omitted  to  mention ;   an  omission  the  more  surprising,  as  it 
i^  very  fully  re^t^d  by  P^rincbied    We  allude  to  the  micaclea 
which  were  worked  by  bftndkerchiefs  dipped    in  the   royat 
ipaarj;^r>  bliGHQA. 

,  Hiime  bkevt^j^p^ssierts,  that,  every  night  during  the  interval  he^ 
tweei^  bis  tr^l  and  bis  execution, ''  the  king  slept  sound  as  ^ualy 
though  the  noise  of  workmen*  empiloyed  in  forming  the  scaffiddi 
^^d  otixQf  prjep,a,r9.tions  for  bis  exe^cution,  contimiaUy  resouded 
in  his  ears."  This,  we  piiesume,  is  meant  to  be  a  wm  dramatiflr 
wfid^t ;  it  is  tiJ^en  frofxi  Walker.  Not  only  is  it  felse,  :bu# 
Hume  kpew  it  to  be  such;  fw  Mr.  Brodie  found  his  pencil 
ifx^]f^  in  Herbert's  MjemoiKS, :  opposite  to  tbe  ve^  pasi^age  in 
which  w^  are  informed  that  Charles,  slept  at  St.  Jlames's,  ^ndb 
^€;i^£o^  coul4  npt  possibly  bear  ijxe  noise  of  the  scaffolding  at 
W^itebajl.  Ey^n  Walker  himself  ungaaixledly  adnvits,  that  hd 
Qaij^  frppa  St.  J^wiqs's  to  Whitehall  on  the  mocning  of  hisi> 
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But  the  instance  of  misrepresentation  and;  misquoting  which 
we  have  now  to  mention,  is  probably  unmatched  in  the*  pages 
of  any  historian  of  reputation.  '     - 

"A  fresh  instance  of  hypocrisy  was  displayed  the  yery  day 
of  the  king's  death.  The  generous  Fairfax,  not  content  with 
being  absent  from  the  trial,  had  used  all  the  interest  which  he 
yet  retained  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  fatal  sentence ;' 
and  had  even  employed  persuasion  with  his  own  regiment, 
though  none  else  would  foUow  him,  to  rescue  the  king  from  his 
disloyal  murderers.  Cromwell  and  Ireton,  informed  of  his 
inteation,  endeavoured  to  convince  him  that  the  Lord  had  re- 
jected the  king ;  and  they  exhorted  him  to  seek  by  prayer 
some  direction  from  heaven  on  this  important  occasion :  but 
they  concealed  from  him  that  they  had  already  signed  the  war- 
rant for  the  execution.  Harrison  was  the  person  appointed  to 
join  in. prayer  with  the  unwary  general.  By  agreement/he 
prolonged  his  doleful  cant  until  intelligence  arrived  that  the 
fatal  blow  was  struck ;  he  then  rose  from  his  knees,  and  in- 
sisted with  Fairfax,  that  this  event  was  a  miraculous  ond  pro-' 
vidential  answer,  which  heaven  had  sent  to  their  devout  sup- 
plications.'' • 
.  This  is  another  of  Perinchiers  stories,  though  Hume  has  the 
^surance  to  quote  Herbert  for  it.  Mr.  Brodie  has  given  the 
very  passage  of  Herbert  which  Hume  had  marked  in  the  copy 
belonging  to  the  Advocate's  library.  And  what  does  this  pas- 
sage prove  ?•  Merely  that  Herbert  met  Fairfax^  who  had  been 
at  prayer  with  other  officers  in  Harrison's  room,  and  that,  from  a; 
question  which  Fairfax  casually  asked,  Herbert  inferred  that 
he  was  ignorant  of  the  king's  execution !  ' 

The  truth  is,  that*  Fairfax  was  among  the  foremost  in  all  the 
measures  of  the  independent  party  to  a  late  period  :  at  the  Re-^ 
storation,  however,  he  ratted,  and  became  a  courtier,  for  which 
reason,  as  well  as  his  high  character,  the  royaUsts  are  eager  to 
exculpate  him  from  all  these  transactions,  and  to  throw  the 
blame  upon  any  one  rather  than  upon  him. 

But  we  have  already  far  exceeded  our  ordinary  limits,  and 
w^  must  refer  our  readers  for  further  information  to  Mr.  Brodie. 
One  .word,  however,  is  required  in  justice  to  the  memory  of 
that  unfortunate  and  traduced  body,  die  Long  Parliament. 

They  were  despots,  no  doubt :  but  compare  them  with\)ther 
despots — compare  them  with  any  Enghsn  parliament  before 
or  since.  What  British  legislature,  subsequent  .t6  our  boasted 
Revolution,  has  dared  to  execute  the  plans  which  they  devisedt 
Had  their  authority  continued,  landed  property  would  have 
been  made  liable  for  simple  contract  debts  >  the  absurd  fictim^ 
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of'fiae  iBUwi  wcQf«^  ha^a  been  uboliisdied ;  a  systiM  of 

omiflQiiMd  i««^ln  would  have  been  eitabliefaed  for  ooiitracte . 
in  tend;  and  the  mdiole  body  of  law  would  have  been  digeilMd 
into  a  code.  Bill*  for  all  these  reforms  had  been  introatfc^d 
into  the  Long  Parliament,  and  were  broken  off  only  by  itg 
«lHPttpt  dissolutieii.  So  much  for  what  they  would  have  aone; 
i^bat  tbey  did.Was^  peihaps,  the  most  important  step  to  a 
ffefcra  in  .the  lt#^  which  in  Ihis  country  has*ever  been  taken* 
down. to  the  Mment  day.  The  legal  proceedings,  which,  till 
tiiat  time,  had  veen  carried  on  in  Norman-French,  were  ordered 
to  be  henec^foifih  transacted  in  the  vul^  tongue.  The  abolition^ 
at  die  same  dtoe^  of  monopolies,  and  other  essclusive  privilege^ 
gave -a  new  «tilnulu»  to  inaustry  and  accumulation^  and  caused 
wealth  to  iiun^ease  with  a  rapidity  before  unknown. 
:  The  independent  leaders  have  -been  as  disgracefully  calum-^ 
Mated  by  Hume,  in  their  {>ri¥ate,  as  in  their  public  capacity* 
He  has/  indeed,  made  it  his  business  to  hold  them  up,  mdivi- 
duaUy  and  eollectiyely,  to  sovereign  contempt;  yet^y  were^ 
men  of  the  best  education  which  their  age  and  country  could 
ttfibrd;  alen,  for  the  most  part,  of  apmoTed  integrity,  and 
mai^  of  them  of  distinguished  talent.  The  reader  who  widbtes 
fiw-ii^imens  of  the  inaccuracy  aiKi  disingenuousness  which  he 
hft^kere  displayed,  may  refer,  in  particular,  to  his  characters 
of  Cromwell,  Harrison,  Ireton,  and  Vane,  with  Mr.  Brodie's 
iMMtrks.* 

'  We  shall  not  now  relate  the  subjugation  of  the  presbyterian 
or  monarchical  party  in  Scotland  ;-  the  forcible  dissolution  of  the 
Ibq^  Parliament,  and  the  elevation  of  one  man  to  unbounded 
poweF;  the  struggles  of  that  man  to  maintain  himself  against 
the  two  parties,  the  royalists  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  repub- 
Ucans  on  the  other ;  the  impotent  atten^t  of  the  Long  Parlia^ 
Iftent  .to  recover  their  authority  at  his  death,  and  their  renewed 

'*'WiihlHame'8  artful  calumnies  of  t^mdependent  leaders,  we  may  c(m* 
tnst  the  theatrical  glare  which  tf^lias  eftdeatodnd  to  throw  over  Moatme. 

What  he  could  fiud  to  admire  in  this  maa  it  is  difficult  to  discover. 
Oriffinally  a  violent  covenanter,  Montrose  apostatized,  and,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  offered  to  assassinate  the  friends  whom  he  had  betrayed ;  he  then 
took  arms  and  butchered  friend  and  enemy,  man,  woman,  and  child. 
When  excelled  from  Scotland,  he  actually  perpetrate  the  crime  which  he 
had  promised  before,  by  assassinating  Donslaus,  the  English  mhuster  at 
the  Hague.  Yet  this  man  has  been  painted  in  the  most  glowing  colours,  as 
a  man  of  high  prindplei  and  ezalled  heroism.  He  hacT  not  even  general- 
tliip,  badng  the  two  quaUties  of  courage  and  activity.  He  ow^d  his  bril- 
tiant  successes  merely  to  the  weakness  of  his  opponents,  who  had  seat  Che 
te  greater  part  of  their  force  to  the  assistance  of  thi^  Psrliameat  in 
England. 

VOL,  II.— w.  R.  2d 
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dissolution  by  the  army ;  when  the  contest  degenerated  into  a 
struggle  between  two  rival  generals^  and  he  who  was  victorious 
found  it  more  for  his  interest  to  restore  the  exiled  king^  than  to 
take  his  chance  of  maintaining  himself  in  that  seat  which 
Cromwell  himself  had  scarcely  been  able^to  hold.  Even  Monk, 
of  whose  character  the  lowness  and  meanness  has  long  been 
universally  acknowledged,  is  not  too  contemptible  to  be  made 
a  hero  by  Hume.  But  we  may  now  leave  thia  writer,  after  the 
specimens  we  have  given,  to  the  fair  judgment  of  the  impartial 
reader.  .      .     ; 

It  is  necessary  to  say  something,  though  our  limits  piwittde 
us  from  saying  so  much  as  we  would  wish,  on  the  chcuucter  of 
Mr.  Brodie  as  a  historian.     From  what  we   have  0aid>.  it  will 
readily  be  understood,  that  his  principal  merits>  are  diligence, 
accuracy,  and  perseverance.     He  displays,  too,  considerable 
skill  in  evolving  the  facts  from  a  number  of  scattered,,  anid 
seemingly  unconnected,  articles   of   circumstantiaL  evidence, 
In  the  higher  quaUties  of  an  historian,  in  acquaintance  with  die 
great  principles  of  legislative  philosophy,  and  in  that  pompre* 
hensiveness  of  intellect,  which  traces  up  effects  to  their  causeSi 
and  teaches  the  reader  to  take  in  by  a  coup  (Tail  the  mutual  con- 
nexion of  all  the  great  events  of  the.  age,.  Mr,  Brodie  has  not 
evinced  any  extraordinary  degree  of  excellence.  His  style>^  though 
irot  strikingly  deficient,  has  no  peculiar  merit.     He  has  pro- 
duced, nevertheless,  one  of  the  most  important  historical  work^- 
of  which  modern  English  literature  has  to  boast;  and  althoogh 
something  had   already  been  dgne  by  Mr.  Laing  and  Mrs-. 
Macauley,  he  has  added  so  many  new  facts,  and  confirmed,  bjr 
so  much  new  evidence  the  facts  which  tb,ey  had  adduced,  that- 
we  cannot  but  express  a  hope  that  we  do  not  now  part  with 
him  for  ever.    We  trust  that  he.  will  persevere  in  his.  useful 
undertaking ;  that  he  will  carry  on  his  labours,  to  the  period 
immediately  following  the  Restoration,  and  will  render  the  same 
service  to  the  history  of  the  second  Charlesi  whiph  he  has 
already  rendered  to  that  of  the  first.. 
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AXT.  VI.  A  Tour  through  parts  of  the  Netherlands,  Holland,  6er^ 
many,  Switzerland,  Savoy,  and  France,  in  the  if  ear  1821-2.  Inchim 
ding  a  description  of  the  Rhine  voyage  in  the  middle  of  Autumn'-^and 
the  stupendous  scenery  of  the  Alps,  in  the  depth  of  Winter,  By  Charles 
Tennant,  Esq.  With  an  appendix  containing  facdmile  copies  of 
eight  letters  in  the  hand^writing  of  Napoleon  Buoiftaparte  to  his  wifd 
jjosephine^  2  vols.  8T0.«-*Ix)ngman  and  Co.  1824. 

nnH£  most  pernicious  class  of  book-makers  are  your  travellers 
•*  — they  waste  more  of  their  own  time,  and  of  their  readers^  than 
any  other  set  of  idlers  in  society.  When  few  people  could  read« 
to  read  at  all  was  respectable  employment,  rfow  that  that  ac- 
cinnplishment  is  pretty  generally  diffused,  a  distinction  must 
be  made  between  profitable  readings  and  that  which  i» 
Worse  than  useless.  It  may  not  be  suspected^  but  it  is  never- 
llieless  traei  that  many  a  man.  with  eyes  intent  upon  his  book^ 
and  with  spectacles  on  his  nose^  might,  for  any  advantage  to  be 
dimAf^A  from  the  occupation,  just  as  well  be  employed  in  a  game 
at  backgammon  or,  what  is  more  sinful,  a  game  at  cards. 
Piobably  the  latter  pastimes  require  more  intellectufd  exertion, 
if  such  ^  ^rase  may  be  used  at  all,  and  very  likely  serve  the 
Jmrpose  of  deferring  sleep,  or  driving  away  ennui,  much  more- 
effieiently.  No  books  so  often  afford  an  idle  excuse  for  study, 
and  thereby  so  frequently  deceive  not  only  the  party  who  respects: 
the  occupation,  but  also  the  poor  read^.  himself,  who  sometimes- 
fiM^ies  he  is  laying  out  his  labour  to  advantage,  as  books  of 
travels,  voyages,  tours,  journals,. diaries,  and  all  the  rest  of  that 
rabble  rout.  .   .    > 

tliese  worthless  authors  mob  the  reader  like  the  stage-coach- 
men  about  town.  Holland ! — Paris  !^-^witzerland ! — Germany! 
^e  Lower  Rhine,  Sir !  and  there  is  a  set  of  good  easy  people^ 
who  are  always  ready  to  be  taken  in  for  a  ride  in  their  unpro- 
i|table  vehicles.  They  think  that  it  will  give  their  minds  ia.  lift 
to  be  carried  through  so  many  countries  ;  that  it  will  promote 
the  circulation  of  tneir  ideas  to  communicate  with  so^  many- 
nations,  and,  after  travelling  in  six  kingdoms,  and  through  eight' 
hundred  pages,  and  paying  some  thirty  shillings  for  the  fare, 
they  are  set  down  again,  poor  souls  1  with  about  as  much  inform«> 
ation  as  they  could  have  picked  up  for  themselves,  in  a  real, 
iafe,  snug,  eighteen-'penhy  journey  to  Fulham  or  Hampstead. 

In  the  publication  of  bad  books,  there  is  an  evil  ev^n  worse 
thanihat  of  wasting  time,  which  perhaps  would,  at  all  ev^its,  be 
wasted.  They  frequently  prevent,  by  consuming  the  money  which 
is  annually  laid  out  on  books  in  general,  the  production  of  work's' 
of  real  importance,  or  deprive  the  author&r  of  them  of  their  jui^t 
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fewar^},  ..Xbey  ,ov(^-«topk  the  market  yrith  ^  tra^jr,  buj^  ^t  thie 
^a^time  a  tempting  qommodity^  tempting  1because.tl\^  fngS^ 

f*  l^ihir^  it  affonls^  a^  it  is  produced  without  preparaUoDf  niay 
e  reaped  without  exertion:  trashy  because  it  serves  no,  c^d 
tjiui-that  of  deluding  readers  into  a  false  idea  of  thi^^i^idbie 
iof  thair  puirsuitfli,  and  of  dissipating  ihar  minds,  and  ren^li^g 
them  unfit  for  any  "whole^oxne  ^tudy,  or  empfeynij^nt. 

Mr.  Tennant,  the  touristy  advertised  above,  is  an  exquisite 
toecimen  df  these  traveller!?.  He  does  not  go  romance-hunl£^ 
nke  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,  nor  begging  breeches,  like  captain 
Coehrftae^^l^or.sketching the j9iV^dre5grue,lik^  the  reveres 
Chtrdnor,  nor  quoting*  scripture,  like  Mr^  Rae  Wilson,  nor  phui)^ 
fiophizing  with  Huftiboldt,  nor  sentimentalizing  affer  Sterile,  tior 
ipevolutionizing,  nor  speculating,  nor  smuggling.  He  disckiiftB 
all  connpisseurship  and  virti^,  disavows  literature,  bajusbett  diet* 
tidies,  and  cuts  politics.  His  objectis  traveling ;  pme,  iB&nj^ 
IrateUing,  locomotion,  migration.  T6  make  one  in  a  diligen^ 
to  be  a  passenger  by  tlie  trekschuyt,  to  change  horses  and  coun- 
tries,  to  enumerate  porters  and  reckon  up  sotis,  to  tax  bilk,  and 
iQ^emorize  hotels,  to  note  down  a  fat  kicking  Flander's  mttf^ 
be^een  Gisthelle  and  Bruges,  and  the  ceremonies  id  a  dinaeir 
with  M.  de  Bethmann. 

'  Our  tourist,  with  these  views,  passes  over  from  Margate  to 
Calais.     He  professes  scenery  in  his  preface,  and  pleads  guilt? 
to  an  ^  aptitude  fi»r  being  thrown  into  a  state  of  adH^^tiotit; 
a|d  accoidingly  cm  the  road  to  Furnes,  Jjie  begins  tb  wonder  at 
&e  I^ren(^  sand  and  sea-gulls.  ^ 

f  The  road  to  tUs  place  («ays  he)  is  remarkable,  being,  for  about  twdvd- 
English  iQiles  pyer,  a  very  b^and  perfectly  level  isa^d^  i^koig  the  8^ 
snore/  which  is  ^  ilat  ^and  unobstructed^  .that  jkhe  view,  is  bomided  onlf 
by  the  ihprik)iiw  ^The  tast&e^s  of -this  'd^peaiy  solitude,  in  whic^  da 
vestige  of  a'  huttuui  bdi^'or  sign  of  ammsl  life  was  visible  (save  wiiett 
now  And  then  a  flock  of  alarmed  sea-birds  took  wing  at  our  appviedi}» 
WQiSfen^  an  8pf)ie^d!anc&  so  very  dzfiereat  from  what  I  had  ever  se^'be^ 
fpr^  4(ia^/,as  I  looked  round,  I  could  not  help  i^xdaiming  "  this  is  indteed 
another' country" !  But  after  my  first  surprise  was  over,  the  long-con- 
tinued  sameness  of  the  scene  sunk  the  mind  into  repose,  and  brought 
leflections  to  remind  me  of  the .  \*  lengthening  chain**  which  I  was  now 
lagging  over  this  vast,  pidhless^;  sanc^,  tract. — Vol.  i.  p.  6. 

We  wcmder,..oa  our. parts,  what  the  tour^t  would  sny,  cur  wM 
he  could  fiay,  to  the  g^eat  Arabian  desart ;  and  the  reader  ma^ 
begin  to  tremble  for  his  ^facultie^,  against  he  cornea  into  til* 
ou^hty  pi«sence  of  Mont  Blanc.  But  a  picture  erf  the  Cruci- 
fiaon^  at  Ghent,  threatens  to  make  away  with  hini  much  earlier  ( 
•*  before  thia  chef-d'iaeuvre  of  the  great  Vandyke,  he  stood  «W 
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gazed  until ,  lost  in  admiratioiL''  The  tourist,  hovrwer, 
licovers  fiKW  this  fit,  to  remark  upon  HoUmid,  stnd  that  bvei 
^fttotBTf  fjsts  quite  its  own  in  a  very  flat  descoplion^  It  Hmill  be 
enough  to  say,  that  he  confirms  the  accounts  of  hid .  piiedtees-^ 
«a|r|i.  Holland  is  damp,  and  the  Dutch  are  (what  we  could 
hSve  guessed)  a  "  natty  people."  We  pass  on,  therefore,  per 
saltum,  to  Heidelberg,  in  Germany,  where  our  conductor  is 
invited  by  an  old  antiquary,  a  sprightly-looking  little  man  in  a 
rey  gown  and  cap,  to  have  a  peep  at  the  celebrated  great  Tun^ 
ie  tourist,  like  Othello,  shall  recount  his  own  danger. 

'  '  I  accepted  the  offer,  and,  after  waiting  a  short  time,  he  returned  Witli 
^ .  gruff-Iooldne  fellow  to  whose  care  he  now  conagned  me,  and 
^mitjM  r*f'^'^'"*i\  remounted  to  his  workshop.  My  .guardian,  who  was 
dmymy^tBor^rettossesdng  in  his  appearance,  now  led  the  way  in  silence 
towards  a  large  wooden  door,  hard  by,  and  which  seemed  1^  the  entrance' 
iolD  a  vault ;  here  we  «topt ;  a  great  key  was  then  displayed,  and  pre- 
soKtly  the  door  yielded  to  a  ptish.  No  sooner  were  we  in,  than  il^  :hu|;^ 
door  aeain  crated  on  its  hinges,  but  to  my  surprise,  the  key/was.Sgam* 
mplie^  and  the  massy  bolt  was  turned.  I  Was  just  about  to  foAASi  this 
unnecessary  preiiautfo^,  but  seeing  it  was  too  late,  I  thdughf  it  more 
nrudent  to  faoU  ttty  tonguer.  My  guide  was  also  silent  and  seemed  as. 
B^jte^-ibidiiied  to  conversation  as  I  now  felt,  presently  the  sight  of  this- 
mw^iiil^us  vessd.  drew  from'me  exprecsions  of  surprise,  and  curiosity 
induced  me  to  ask  some  questions.  But  I  barely  got  answers,  and  as  my 
eye -every  now  and  then  fell  on  the  ill-favoured  countenance  of  my  com- 
j^anion,  which  the  gloomy  light  did  not  improve,  my  curiosity  became 
cniickhr  satisfied,  and  I  felt  more  anxiety  to  get  out  of  this  dark  i^>artment 
&an  I  had  ever  felt  to  get  into  it.  As  soon, .  therefore,  as  I  could,  w^th^ 
4ue  regard  to  appearances,  I  politely  signified  my  wish  to  emerge  into' 
Ae  open  air.  With  silence,  suited  to  the  solemnity  of  the  place,  we  ad-, 
vanced  towards  the  door;  the  heavy  boh  rolled  faadb;,  and  toe  door  once, 
more  creaked  on  its  hinges^  but  it  was  yet  only  what  is  called  a-far,  and 
my  jailor  steod  before  the  openine,  as  if  dananding  a  j^arting  fee  fcur  tbe 
liberty  ofemss.  I  understood  his  meaning,  and  feehng  myself  still  in 
his  power;  1  showed  him  that  I  took  the  hint  b3r  taking  out  my  purse : 
the  door  opened  a  little  wider,  and  the  fellow  inclined  a  utde  backward ; 
I  rarunff  suddenly  forward,  and  thus  gaining  the  right  side  of  the  door' 
Itraq||tiiitO(^h0vettende4hand  a  deI^if-firanc !' — ^Vol.  i.  p.  364;. 

The  tourist,  it  cteemi^,  with  true  English  notions  of  liberty,  had 
no  idea  of  being  ishut  up  in  foreign  wine-vaults :  and  we  are, 
sorr^  to  mect-.With  more  than  one  attempt,  on  the  part  of  our^ 
ftteign  afiieflr,  to  put  such  an  end  to  bis  mnocent  rambles ;  per- 
haps they  were  jealous  of  his  note-book;  but  happily  he  has 
lived  to  put  his  perils  on  record  as  a  warning  to  fttture  travellers ; 
atttKl  it  may  be  worth  their  while  to  consiifer,  whether  they  are 
i^iloh4|ien;  of  muscle,  and  have  sueh  springy  hams,  before  they 
^><»rt<Mrfcig^ie^'the  hoo^L  n!r  the  gidtt  Tqpr-tf  H^lfteq^^ 
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Tb«  next  Private  Enclosure  Act  is  more  doubtful;  but  it  has  9 
Tery  sinister  look^  and  we  are  not  quite  sure  whether  the  touiist 
was  altogether  so  safe,  in  the  subterranean  passages  of  the 
Castle  at  Baden—^even  with  a  woman^     He  says 

*  After  winding  through  a  lo^  and  narrow  passage  cut  out  of  thcsdilf 
rock  we  came  to  a  stone  aoor.  The  woman  took  hold  of  an  iron  rins  and 
the  door  swung  easily  round  upon  its  hinges,  exhibiting  one  solid  bkx^ 
of  stone,  of  enormous  magnitude,  and  of  the  astonishing  thickness  (ac- 
cording to  the  best  measurement  which  I  had  the  means  of£  nwHyigiof 
between  9  and  10  inches.  When  I  saw  the  woman  close  the  huge  door 
behind  us,  it  was  not  without  a  sudden  and  involuntary  start  of  terror; 
i;ior  could  I  be  satisfied  to  proceed  further,  until  I  had  stepped,  back,  to 
try  whether  or  not  this  stupendous  block  would  yield'  to  my  own  push, 
ft  did  ;3o  without  difficulty,  and  now  piore  at  my  ease  I  went  forwaidf' 
r-Vd.  i.  Pr  3S0. 

*  The  tourist  was  glad,  however,  to  snuff  the  cool  air  s^ain. 
The  third  and  last  trap  for  him  was  laid  ii]L  the  church  of  St/ 
Thomas,  at  Strasbourg,  and  double-baited  with  a  superb  mau- 
soleum by  the  gre^t  French  sculptor  Pigale,  to  the  memory  of 
Marsha^  Saxe,  and  another  beautiful  monument  to  8chopflinr 
But  pur  tourist  knew  better  than  to  look  at  them^  It  must  h^ft 
deUghted  the  martiaji  spirit  pf  Si^e  to  witness  his  soldier-like 
retreat ; 

'  Th^  Church-doors  being  shut,  when  I  attempted  to  gain  admisnon^ 
A  person  in  attendance  offered  to  open  them,  and  to  point  out  to  m^,  the 
difierent  interesting  monuments,  which  civil  offer  I  readily  accepted^  and 
fixe  door  was  accordingly  opened.  But  no  sooner  had  I  entered  thanm^ 
attendant  retr^ted,  and  he  was  just  i^  the  apt  of  closing  the  door 
U|pon  me,  \i^en  I  caught  him  by  the  arm,  and  walked  out  with  him, 
^ifiSiing  him  "  Bon  sour."  His  surprise  seemed  to  be  no  less  than  mine, 
find,  for  aught  I  know,  with  as  much  r^ison,  his  excuse  now  bdng,  ihat 
he  was  about  to  step  to  his  house  for  some  other  key  which  would  be 
wanting :  all  of  which  might  have  been  very  true,  only  tiiis  explanation 
came  rather  late,  and  I  did  not  see  the  necessity  of  sp  much  cfuitioii  ii| 
closing  the  door  aftjsr  him.'— Vol.  i.  p.  424. 

It  will  occur  to  every  reader,  by  this  time,  that  a  traveller^ 
qught  to  have  anus ;  pud  th^  tourist  did  carry  a  brace  of 

Eistols,  a  bjpnderbuss,  a ''  Malay  knife,"  anfl  an  um]brella,  Bu( 
e  owed  his  life  to  the  umbrella.  It  served  hwn  to  grapple 
with,  when  he  was  rolling  down  a  frozen  steep  in  thje  pass  of 
Les  Mont^es^  in  Switzerland.  Fpr  al^  th|9.t,  yre  woulji  npt  advise 
a  traveller  to  go  eycrambling  up  Mpnt  Jligi  in  winter  with  aii 
u^mbrella ;  especially  if  he  .co^ld  nave  the  choice  pf  such  a  stout 
irpn-shod  pole  as  was  vainly  pressed  upon  our  tourist  by  his 
guide^  old  Wischer.    jBut  be  was  bomtoinflict^  as  jv^Jl  fts  t$^ 
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«hdure,  wonder,  and  the  old  mountaineer  was  thrown  into  a 
very  natural  fit  of  admiration,  when  he  contemplated  the  idea 
of  a  tourist  up  to  the  haunches  in  snow,  with  an  umbrella  !—^ 
ja  tourist,  throwing  a  somerset  on  ihe  glaciers^  with  an 
umbrella !— u  tourist,  overtaken  by  an  avalanche,  and  still  with 
an  umbrella ! 

So  much  for  this  *'  anti-romantic  mountain  implement."  The 
l^alay  knife  makes  its  appearance  at  Lausanne,  and  certainly 
to  less  advantage  even  than  the  umbrella.  The  owner  having 
foolishly  embroiled  himself,  in  the  public  coffee-room^  with  some 
youn^  German  volunteers,  on  the  cause  of  Greece,  by  defend- 
ing the  English  government  in  their  treatment  of  the  Greeks, 
begins  to  took  l^hind  him,  and  one  of  the  party  steps  forward 
again,  like  the  man  of  the  tun,  or  the  woman  at  Baden,  as  if  to 
cut  off  his  retreat. 

,  '  Any  person  (says  the  tourist)  is  always  liable  to  be  molested  by 
a  bartiTig  cur,  and  a  cane  is  sametimes  useM,  as  a  means  of  removing 
ihe  subject  of  annoyance.  With  this  feelinjz,  being  in  a  foreign  land, 
alone,  and  amidst  strange  animals,  instead  of  a  cane,  I  always  carriied 
kbout  my  p^son  a  small,  but  formidable  weapon  of  defence,  which  I 
am  used  to  call,  after  its  manufacturers,  my  Malay  knife ;  and  now  lay-^ 
ing  my  hand  upon  this  instrument,  without  another  word,  I  proceeded 
to  carry  into  effect  my  intention  of  retiring.  The  young  German  seeing 
isy  determination,  and  the  means  which  I  possessed  of  enforcing  it, 
stepped  back  with  some  appearance  of  surprise,  and  immediatelv  one 
of  his  Mends,  who  throughout  had  preserved  at  least  the  appearance 
of  decency  of  behaviour,  and  who  seemed  to  be  looked  up  to  by  the 
{tkrty  as  the  leader,  interposed,  and  insisted  that  no  violence  should  be 
^)£fered,  for,  that  if  any  personalities  had  passed,  these  had  been  directed, 
in  the  first  instance,  against  the  English  stranger,  who  was  perfectly 
justified  in  retorting  them.  The  commanding  voice  and  military  figure 
of  this  young  man  were  sufficient  to  have  declared  his  superior  rank,' 
out  tSie  instantaneous  effect  of  his  interference  satisfied  me  that  I  was 
not  mistaken.  The  tumult  ceased — and  taking  this  friendly  interposer 
by  the  hand,  I  expressed  my  thanks  to  him,  and  left  the  room.  Thus 
I  was  taught  a  useful  lesson  for  the  regulation  of  my  future  conduct  on 
these  occasions,  and  I  now  retired  to  my  own  room,  taking  care  to  boU 
jfiy  Shor,  and  to  place  my  pistols  by  my  bed-side.'— Vol.  ii.  p.  99- 

The  book,  after  this,  leads  us  very  much  amongst  the  Swiss 
x^untains,  but,  as  might  be  expected,  they  are  above  descrip-. 
fiott ;  and  the  author,  after  a  few  vollies  of  exclamation,  gene-» 
talljr  strikes  his  pen.  The  Alps  make  sad  work  with  the 
tourist !  He  climbs  without  end,  and  is  much  taken  with  the 
miileil^  similarly  employed,  from  whom,  when  they  encounter,^ 
lie  cimnot  part  without  "pitting  their  stubborn  heads/'  a;nd 
**  bestowing  upon  each  a  friendly  hug."  He  is  not,  himself^ 
jp^ncb  behmd  the  mules^  in  obstmacy,  but  they  beat  him  iii 
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instinct;  for  in  those  slippery  regions  his  prudmce  is  faantty 
ever  on  its  legs.  Thus^  in  defiance  of  the  aairic6.of  thenatmB 
and  of  his  guides,  he.seis  off  alone  ai>d  onibdt»  and^bf.tugb^ 
fokd  with  his  umbrella,,  tp  cross  over  the  fitoiB^'aputilsaaDnl  of 
(CSiamouni.  The  result  is  '^a  fearful  rencontoe;*'-- the- reader 
will  see  what  a  chance  he  had  of  making  a  windingnabeet  of  hit 
ipwn  shirt ! 

'  In  eohsequence  of  the  bodily  exertions  which  I  had  latdhr  under* 
gone,  and  the  awkward  positions  into  which  I  had  been  thzown,  -my  wider 
garmetU  had  worked  itself  into  an  uHcomfbftaUe  and  r€pe4imt  band 
about  m^  body,  and  having,  as  already  «t$ited,  received  Tanoiifr  bniiM; 
and  particularly  an  uncomfoirtable  scrape  along  xaij  si(}e=  on  ite  Mduba 
of  my  lagt  slide,  I  took  the  o^^portunity  of  a  spot  wl^^ifp  ^  ^Pfrng 
JMtwtep  the  dark  bifanches  afifixrdqd  m&the  neceawry  light»  «fd  inbia 
a  fragment  of  a  rock  provided  me  a  restiiig-place,  to  drop  my  oitlmm^ 
gairmeni^^fia  the  purpose  of  >^  mora  convenient  arrangement  of  mj 
undear  one,  iai  in  order  to  enjoy  that  sort  of '  satisfactioQ,  whidi  we  aU 
know  is  to  be  derived  from  the  inspection  of  iEmy  causes  which  produw 
Uneasy  effects  on  our  exterior  frame.    .      '  ,  j 

'  In  this  situation,  r^dxig  affainist  the  fiioffme^t  of  rock,.thou^itlef; 
of  the  nipping  air,  as  of  every  tninff  else,  peinapSf  but  that  about  :nbm 
I  was  theik  occupied,  I  was  startled  by  the  si^i  of  some  dark  movu^ 
object  at  a  short  distance  on  the  path  before  me.  Further  obsetvadoa 
convinced  me  that  this  was  no  phantom,  of  tha  imagination,  and  hasti^. 
adjusting  my  dress  with  all  Uiat  alertness  of  suifpicion,  whieb  maiOBi 
tfie  spUtary  traveller  in  the  dead  of  night  amidst  siieh  scenea  as  tbesG^ 
l^gpjsct  to  find  a  foe  io  every  living  thing,  I  d^W' from  its  hidin|p-]^hfle^ 

Sooitistant  and  close  companion  in  all  thede  tambli^my  ^fadajc  ^Boifji. 
us  prepared,  I  stood  ready  to  receive  a  friend  vir  enemy/-^Vot^ 
fk  MO. 

:  What  was  it?— a  bear?— No.  A  wdf?— No.  AnoOer. 
/otem^?— No.  But  it  was  a  Savoyard  peasant  in  hi»  Ibftmi 
Uaek  bat.  A  few  pages  further,  a  fresh  alarm  is,sounde<i;  aiid 
die  Maky  dagger  is  again  called  ont.  Waa  !t  another 
peasai^t  ? — No.  But  it  was  a  great  gruff  dogir  No  '4:ari(ttigpei 
tidwever,  was  done--which  wa^  well-behaved  on  both  sideSji 
e^ecially  oq  the  dog's^  •  Considering  the  alarming  figure  whichi. 
the  tourist  describes  nunself. 

'  From  his  distended  pocket  on  either  side  peeped  fbrth,  a#  ftnihleia»T 
atic  of  his  snowy  kingdom,  a  chamois'  homed,  head,  and  in  bis  hand  ka 
held  a  frozen  sceptre, in' F,rench  called  Paraphtie — and  in. English,  an 
UmhreUa  /*— Vol.  ii.  p.  254. 

After  these  perils,  the  tourist  is  willing  to  be  led  by-  ^m^ 
jierience,  and  with  the  help  of  a  guide  he  gets  up  to  the  famoiMit 
i^osietstery  of  St.  Bernard*  The  brethr^  receive  bim  with 
^i&m^  hviody  and  blMising&,  but  the  .discourse  ^t  t^tfe^umiiijr 
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the  respectLve  claims  of  the  Catholic  and  Protsstant  {Nrpfesr 
tm  to  tne  highest  heaven^  he  is  fain  to  divert  the  converga- 
a.into  a  safer  channel.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  him  recaUiibg^ 
this  distance,  the  useful  lesson  which  he  had  learned  at 
iipanne. ;  and  to  do  him  justice,  he  does  not  hint  a  reference  to 
\  old  Mieilay  ar^ment,  although  the*  new  topic  was  one  as 
iperately.  unlucky  as  could  have  been  hit  upon.  It  wai^ 
hat  the  reign  of  our  great  queen  Bess  was  less  staii^ea 
h  bigotry  and  cruelty,  than  the  preceding  reign  of  her 
itched  and  misjudging  sister!"  On  this  argument,  the 
ikies  as  might  be  foreseen,  were  "  more  widely  at  yarisnce 
n  on  the  former ;"  but  the  tourist  still  made  no*  appeal  to  hid 
mer,  and  the  monks  on  their  part  made  no  attempt  to  shut 
K'4ip.  On  the  contrary,  they  bowed  hiiKi  outi  and  produced 
perting  the  convent  book,  the  ^'  Olimbiag  Boys'  Album,''  as 
.'Bfontgomery  calls  it,  of  St.  Bernard ;  find  there  he  stands  re* 
ded,  9»  the  only  tourist  of  Im  name  who  ever  visited  that  high 
BBmx  at  so  late  a  season  of  the  year.  At  thii  pitchy  whidh  is 
I  aGoaUh  of  his  originality,  we  mucrt  also  take  leave  ef  him.  That 
ioh  he  complains  of  in  a  cabriolet,  in  his  work,  has  beendui^ 
rimtage,  the  riding  cheek  by  jowl  with  the*  emiuettur.  Vft 
Be  gatiiered  no  infcnrmation ;  we  recollect  nothing' more  thali 
laMmesof  the  tdaces  we  have  passed  through,  but  that  wd 
lif^'lieeii  a  little  annoted,  and*  no  little  amused,  by  the 
i^iu  absurdities  of  our  compsnioA.  Seriously,  it  is 
ndmble  to  think  how  many  of  these  hmii-eurveying  gentle* 
B^' without  tact  and  without  talent,  nmy  be  at  this  -mcrment 
UlDff  tUi  over  the  continent ;  fumishingji  abundant  exhibit 
V'  of  what  are  termed  abroad,  English  ignorance,  EpglisU 
itaf,  English  obstinacy  and  absurdity  ;  and  contemplating  on 
ll- return  to  record  tnem  in  their  own  country.  '  It  becomes 
lieeeaty,  therefore,  to  make  exsanplep .  of  sueh  -offenders, 
ii^  i»  a  set  of  people,  we  know,  who  prefer  going  frOmr 
m»t»im  Paris,  to  Paddington ;  but  we  must  protest  a^inst, 
tjpEdb^eation  of  ao  idle  a  journey. 

m  teltera  c^.  Baooaparte,  which  form  an  appendix  to  tliQ 
or,  are  genuine,. and 4Mifll0ie»lly  curidvis  as  illustrating  th<i 
Ntton  of  love  in' the  most  lewiaarfcabl^  tnaa  <rf'  modefn- tiiMB. 


•    •  •  •  tr 
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1824. 

.» 

TNDIVIDUALS  in  society  are  governed  by  two  sets  of  inter- 
ests^  which,  although  more  or  less  reconcileable  by  political 
institutions,  cannot  wholly  be  made  to  coincide  under  any  form 
of  government.  Of  these,  the  first  are  the  social,  or  those  inter- 
ests in  which  the  individual  participates  with  the  whole  com- 
munity ;  the  second  are  the  private,  which  are  either  merely 
personal,  or  such  as  are  shared  with  a  portion  only  of  the  public. 
The  comparative  influende  of  these  interests  may  be  estimated, 
in  the  case  of  public  men,  by  considering  in  what  degree  a 
^member  of  the  ruUng  body  would  be  likely,  in  any  ^ven  in- 
stance, to  desire  the  sacrifice  of  the  social  to  his  purely  perscmal 
interest,  or  to  that  which  oply  affects  him  in  common  with  .a 
particular  class.  Take  the  case  of  pecuniary  interiest*:  The 
general  good,  in  the  promotion  of  which  he  is  concfflmed  by  ius 
share  in  the  social  interest,  requires  the  lowest  possible  rata. o£ 
taxation,  and  the  greatest  integrity  in  the  admimstration  of  the 
pubUc  money.  His  private  advantage,  which  affects  him  in 
common  witn  a  class,  and  still  more  his  merely  personal  benefit, 
would  induce  him  to  augment  the  •produce  of  the  national 
revenue,  for  the  purpose  of  applying  a  greater  portion  to  his  own 
nurposes,  or  those  of  the  particular  class  of  which  he  is  a  mem« 
Der.  It  is  easy  to  foretel  which  set  of  interests  will  get  the 
better,  where  the  apposite  checks  are  wantiilg  to  cpntrcd  the: 
i^tronger.  ;     r 

Jf  we  look  to  the  whole  life  of  any  individual,  we  need  not 
itear  to  affirm,  that  there  is  no  man  wno,  as  far  as  it '^depends  ob 
himself,  has  not  at  some  time  sacrificed  his  share  of  tne  social 
interest  to  his  party  or  personal  advantage.  To  condnct  his 
private  interests  so  as  not  to  interfere;  at  least  a^y  more  than 
unavoidable  necessity  compels,  with  the  public  good,  is  all  that 
the  steadiest  virtue  will  enable  an  individual  to  effect* 

The  ascendancy  of  personal  interests  has  been  stigmatized  by 
superficial  men  as  a  degrading  doctrine.  What  we  are  most 
concerned  in  knowing  is,  not  how  far  it  is  degrading,  but  how 
far  it  is  true.  The  lamentations  of  sentimental  moralists  cannot 
change  the  nature  of  tilings ;  and  it  is  the  part^  not  of  a  philo* 
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sopher.but  of  a  driveller,  to  waste  that  time  in  regretting  the 
existence  of  an  evil,  which  should  be  applied  in  finding  out  a 
remedy* 

More  accurate  notions  on  the  subject  wiU  convince  us  that 
the  prevalence  of  self-mterest  is  not  the  evil  it  has  been  de- 
scribed to  be.  On  the  contrary,  the  well-being  of  every  indivi- 
dualy  and  thereby  of  society  at  lar^,  is  produced  by  the  prefer- 
ence of  self.  If  the  term  be  used  in  its  strict  and  philosophical 
meaning,  self-interest  is  the  main-spring  of  human  action.  It 
is  the  prineiple  which  apportions  exertion  to  the  necessities 
lor  vdiich  it  is  required ;  which  rescues  us  from  a  helpless  de* 
pendence  on  other  beings ;  and  calls  forth  the  complicated  train 
«f  action  by  which  our  well-bein^  is  secured,  and  which  must 
instantly,  cease  if  this  perpetual  stimulus  were  suspended  or 
removed.  > 

,  There  is  no  disposition  more  adverse  to  the  progress  of  imr^ 
provement  than  tne  tendency  to  sit  down  in  despair  at  the  first 
view  of  a  great  natural  evil,  instead  of  directing  all  our  energies - 
to  Jthe  discovery  of  a  remedy,  and  opposing  nature  ta  the  last 
gasp.  Indolence  will  fling  up  the  pursuit  in  the midst  of  cir- 
cumstances which  are  found,  on  furtner  research,  tobe  pre^ant 
with  encouragement*  The  history  of  philosophy  is  full  or  inci^ 
dents  of  this  nature.  In  our  own  days>  the  principle  of  popula- 
tion which,  on  its  first  announcement,  flune  a  damp  over  the 
hopes  of  the  most  ardent,  has  been  founds,  by  a  deeper  investi-* 
gation  into  the  laws  which  regulate  wages,  to  offer  more  effec- 
tual means  for  securing  good  government,  than,  the  previous 
^tate  of  knowledge  could  ever  have  allowed  us  to  anticipate. 
-  Ims^ne  for  a  moment  that  condition  of  things  in  which,  not 
the  principle  of  self-interest,  but  its  opposite— -the  preference  of 
the  public  good  to  private — should  generally  obtain.  The  con- 
aequenee  is  as  absurd  in  supposition  as  it  would  be  disastrous 
jn  reality. 

,  The  real  evil,  that  which  demands  the  intervention  of  the 
legislator,  that,  in  fact,  vrithout  which  the  existence  of  govem- 
^lent  would  be  useless,  is  the  tendency  we  have  before  described 
ifi  the  set  of  private  interests  to  prevail  over  th^  set  of  social 
ones.  By  the  application  of  rewards  and  punishments,  an  addi-> 
tional. factitious  interest  may  be  added  to  the  social,  which  will 
check  the  natural  predominance  of  personal  motives.  This,  in 
fact,  is  the  supposition  of  every  law ;  that  the  interest  of  the  in- 
dividual, when  opposed  to  the  social  interest,  would  overbalance 
the  latter  without  the  make-weight  of  legal  authority.  On  any 
other%  principle  the  interference  of  law  would  be  superfluous* 
Ji^teaa  of  penal  imd  remuneratory  sanctions,  the  end  of  Jegis-v^ 
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Ifttion  jn^ffht  be  accomplished  by  simple  exhortation  and  advice; 
vA  'Btom  tneaa  positions  it  is  manifest,  tfaa*  wfaeirevar  k  awwms 
an  individual  or  a  class  of  men  to  maintain  an  abusive  sj^temi 
iteinay  predict  witk  certainty,  that  they  will  pursue  asdctxtend 
ikm  system  with  Undenting:  perseverance.  In  the  choice  of 
means,  they  will  look  only  to  the  probability  of  success ;  vdthout 
wy  other  regard  to  probity  than  the  safety  of  their  reputations, 
#•  a  dread  of  too  strong  a  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  injured^ 
■iight  suggest. 

X  whatever  be  the  abuse,  those  to  whose  advantage  it  contri- 
bstea-must  resort  to  sophistical  modes  of  reasoning  for  the 
pwqpDse  of  deluding  the  pubUo  into  acquiescence.  Hence  it 
wtUtal?^]^  be  the  policy  ;of  those  who  are  united  by  theti^  .^i-* 
VMte  ifiterestsun  a  ooBspiracy  agains|;  t^te  .public  good,  to  give( 
currency  to  all  kinds  of  political  sophisms,  which  may  torn  to 
tbek  )ire«ent  or  future  acoomL  *  ISieir /principal  eb^e^  wiIL6e, 
t0»l^^  the  pubUc  mind  in  ihal^  slate  of  confusion,  iniWhich^itifr 
impossible  to  distingnisbiflnith  ffem  enor. 
.  The  faUacy  which  makefMrnasfeifor  the  aklrantage  of  this  con- 
sfiiracy  is,  tne  admission  of  mnhe  general  principle  which  will 
JMiif^  every  speeias  of  abuseinits.  greatest  possible  excess ;  a 
pciBtt{)le,whi(m  wilt  aecuiie  belief  wi&out  inquiry,  andc^adimftf 
wiAiQipbai>ceath  of  httfitation;  Little  more  than  a  beiitucy  ^i' 
HiftllMy^of;  this  natore^as  current,  not  only  abroad,  amongst 
tbe  stupidvpefmktion.of  the  continent,  but  in  England,'Wher& 
publiA  opkuoa  has  made  the  earliest  and  greatest  piamii^iiK 
modioiii  time&.  The  princifde  we  allude  to  is  that  m^pskske 
obedience,  or  noitrremtame.  We  need  not  describe  the  e:lttremity 
ti»  which  it.  was  pushed,-  or  the  success  with  which  it  veas  at- 
ftwaded.  It  left  so  deep  an  impresi^ion  on  men^s  minds,  that  a' 
hwddred^  years  hav^e  scarcely  sufficed  to  wear  it  out.  A  fallacy- 
qC  this  jsame  description  has  of  late  been  attempted  to  be  palsied 
on  the  intellects  of  Europe,  under  the  name  of  the  principle  o^ 
UgitilmKm.  This,  however,  has  not  met  with  the  same  success. 
Mankind  are,  happily,  too  enlightened  for  this  audacious  so-^ 
jAaeotn,  however  accessible  they  may  be  found  tOt  other  fallacies, 
ithi^  perhaps;  stay  epqual  its  absurdity,  although  put  forth  with^ 
less  efSrontery.  ^ 

The  principle  most  at  war  vnth  aristocratical  abuses,  and 
vriiiidi,  of  course,  excites,  th^  greatest  hatred  on  die  part  of  the- 
aristocratical  confederacy,  is  wat  which  sets  up  as  the  standard' 
of  political  excellence  the  utiUty  of  the  whole ;  or,  as  it  is  some-" 
tipts:  more  aptly  worded,  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest' 
numben  Against  this  principle,  all,  who<se  interests  are  op-' 
piiidltiir.>tlKise  Qflh«^p«faliG>^a<e  leagued  by  an  iadaifokAWlie' 
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Agi^nst  thft  .principle  they  urge  their  most  'irirulent  'attacks 
andt'pljr  an  incessant  warfare..  Passive  obadi^nce  is  obsofeta^ 
and  k^itifiiiacy  abortive.*  Fcoflt  tiie.'waiit'of  soqs^  sndfifiiHicyt 
feypraifaiiple  of  general  utility  can  nQ:kiiiger  beopenly  opppMii^ 
It  is  accordingly  attacked,  indUnectly,  by  less  extensive 
sopbinis,  T^hich  are  more  dangemiiar  from  their  Tmety,  and  the 
WKMktCfoi  their  nlutual  coimexidn,  than  any  .single  faUacioaa 
pl4hcipie;  To  classify  and  exposeihesa sophisms  is  the  ^bjaet 
of  ytt.  Benitittm's  work.  We  shall  ^Adctfivouv  to  poresent  mu; 
readers  with  as  full  an  abstract,  as  we  can  compress  '\iiW% 
single  article,  of  tiiis  important  treatise.  Omitting  evipry 
species  of  detail,  we  must  rest  contented  with  referring  thoscf 
who  are  desirous  of  more  ample  investigation,  to  the  work 
itself.  ♦^♦... 

Although  The  Book  oj^  Fallacies  may  properly  be  considered 
as  a  treatise  on  the  logic  of  legishttire  assemblies  generally,^ 
the  author  has  particularly  examined  the  fallacies  which  prevail 
in  the  British  parliament.  On  this  subject  the  public  is  already 
in  possession  of  a  work,  under  the  name  of  Parliamentaiy 
/LogidE',  which  has  not  obtained  the  notoriety  its  importaffMI 
seemed  to  demand.  Its  author  was  the  once-cekbrate4 
William  Gerard — better  known  by  the  signific^mt  ptedOPQIIII'^ef 
Sim0le*^peech  Hamilton.  Without  ixunparing  the  'menltf^'Of 
tiieir  execution,  the  chief  difference  between  thede  two  woski 
is  the  end  they  are  intended  to  accomplish.  It  hais  been  sup^ 
posed  of  Machiavel,  lliat  he  wrote  his  I^rince  for  the  instrucjtittii 
efivlarsriitttiieart  of  mis-government.'  What 4»as  been  surmised 
df 'MiEi6hiavel  is  not  only  the  real,  but  the  open  and  avowad> 
design  of  the  right  honourable  author  of  the  *\  Pai)is^a«»|^ 
£ogick/'  His  l^k  is  a  systematic  treatise  on  the  the^ry^'ti^ 
practice  of  political  delusions  ;  where  tiie  best  metfaojs^^i^'ad^ 
vacating  eitiier  side  of  any  public  question  ar«r  ipvopdonded 
with  eaual  impartiality  and  scdicitude  for  ^ucdiesS'.  What  Swtft 
tbould  have  been  to  servants,  had  he  intended  his-'ironical  Adisk$ 
as  a  system  x>f  practical  rules,  suehii  Hamilton  to  the  member 
of  ilie  aristocratic  league.  Devotion  to  a  party,  and  of  course  t^ 
the  dominant  party,  is  assumed  as  the  intention  and  object  of  everjf 
prui^ent  puMic  man.  The  end  to  be  looked  to  in  every  public 
iflteasure  is^  of  course,  its  susceptibility  of  serving  the  party  jmk 
poinded,  r  ^or  this,  purpose,  it  will  frequently  happea»  tnatpiea* 

*^  And  as  such,  in  fact,  it  has  been  tn^ted  in  the  f^nch  tsM^lalion ; 
^  bich.ibrms  the  second  volume  of  die  TM$ique  dei  A^^emUie^lJjfislatweSf 
ofJi|^^  under  the  title  of  Traith  des  Sophisfnes  Polmfue^yAai^ 

wd  taitkf'^iifice,  by-the-by,  as  a  far  more  expressive  title  thaii  tHAt  of  Ihe 

JSafttsh  imk. 
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Bures'  of  mere  public  utility  must  be  op|>osed«  and  othets  tending 
to  mere  public  injury  supported.  Withthis  end  in  riew^  par- 
liamentary logic  is  the  art  of  eluding  the  arguments  of  the* 
Outs,  and  advocating  the  measures  of  the  Ins:  without  regaidr 
to  any  other  principle  of  public  or  private  morals. 

What  Hamilton  nas  done  for  the  few,  who  profit  by  the  mal^ 
administration  of  public  business,  in  supplying  them  with  the 
means  of  deception,  Mr.  Bentham  has  done  for  the  many,  who 
are  interested  m  good  government,  in  ripping  up  the  <lelusive 
fallacies  by  which  their  judgments  are  arttully  abused.' 

The  test  of  sound  politics  for  the  people  is  sufficiently  simple*^^ 
It  conjsists  in  applying  to  every  argument  the  fundamental 
principle  of  ldlg<^  government,  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  iramber ;  in  asking,  on  every  occasion,  how  far  the 
measure  proposed  will  forward  this  general  object,  with  the 
greatest  probability  of  success ;  a  problem  which  the  smallest 
portion  of  clear-sightedness  may  determine  with  arillunetical 
precision.  '  By  perpetually  recurring  to  this  principle,  the  value 
of  every  argument,  and  tne  proiNiety  of  every  measure  cannot 
fail  to  be  accurately  ascertained.  Truth  will  stand  forth  disr 
encumbered  from  tne  imiorance  and  prejudice  of  paorty  senti< 
nients,  and  error  will  be  dra^^ed  to  light  though  concealed 
under  a  thousand  fallacies.'  This  infallible  test  has  never  been 
lost  sight  of  in  Mr.  Benthcun's  analysis  of  the  sophisms  of 
legislative  assemblies,  and  should  never  be  forgotten  by  the 
reader. 

Sophisms,  however  otherwise  distinguishable,  have  alwi^ 
6ne  cnaracter  in  common ;  that  of  being  really  irrelevant  to  the 
matter  in  hand.  Concerning  every  measure  proposed  in  a  legis- 
lative assembly,  but  one  (question  can'rationally  arise— Is  it 
good  or  bad?  The  aim  of  sincerity  is  to  ascertain  the  eood  and 
evil  effects  to  which  it  is  likely  to  give  rise ;  the  good  being  so 
many  arguments  in  its  favour,  the  bad  so  many  in  its  disfavour. 
The  design  of  sophistry  is  to  seduce  attention  from  this  object ; 
tb  insinuate  some  other  in  its  place;  and  finally  ta  decide  the 
question  on  partial  and  irrelevant  grounds,  and  not  by  its  in- 
trinsic merits. 

On  the  mischi^vousness^of  resorting  to  sophisms  as  means  of 
persuasion,  in  the  place  of  reasons  or  the  means  of  convincingi 
there  can  be  but  one  opinipn  amongst  those  who  are  not  in« 
ter^sted  in'the  substitution  of  error  for  truth.  Such,  however, 
is  the  prevailing  ignorance  with  regard  tb  the  science  of  govern- 
ment tnat,  although  this  proposition  will  appear  little  more  thaii 
altruism  to  all  but  the  interested  class,  nine-tenths  of  those 
who  so  assent  to  it  will  remain  as  liable  to  be  imposed  ^upo»> 
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As  ever^  by  the  very  means  Which  they  utihesitatingly  cdn- 

Hence  the  necessity  of  arranging  and  analyzing  these  fallaciea ; 
a  task  of  no  common  difficulty,  and  requiring  no  ordinary  exer« 
tion  of  industry  and  talent. 

Of  the  several  modes  of  classifying  political  fallacies  enume* 
rated  in  the  text^  we  incline  to  coincide  in  that  originally  pro* 

Sosed  by  M.  Sismondi,  and  adopted  by  M.  Dumont  m  his 
'aeti^ue  des  Assemblies  Legislatives.  By  this  method  fallacies 
are  divided  into  three  classes ;  a  division  suggested  by  the  par- 
ticular object  they  are  intended  to  effect :  and  these  classes  are 
arranged  m  the  order  in  which,  accordiiig  to  the  several  emer- 
gencies, the  enemies  of  improvement  may  be  supposed  to  have 
recourse  to  them.  The  first  class  includes  certain  sophisms 
which  are  called  Fallacies  of  Authority  ;  the  second.  Fallacies  of 
Delay ;  the  third,  Fallacies  of  Confusion :  and  these  are  respec- 
tively intended  to  repress  diBcussion  altogether ;  to  postpone 
it,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  time ;  and  to  perplex  it,  when  it 
ean  no  longer  be  avoided.  Out  of  these  the  present  editor  has 
framed  a  fourth  class,  which  he  calls  Fallacies  of  Danger,  whose 
object  is,  to  repress  discussion  altogether  by  tike  suggestion  of 
dancer  from  the  mere  a^tation  of  the  question.  It  appears  to 
us  that  the  matter  of  this  fourth  division  is  naturally  included 
in  Jhe  three  others  ;  and  it  has  been  so  distributed  in  the  French 
-edition  of  the  work.  We  do  not  cite  this  classification  as  ilUo- 
gether  satisfactory ;  but  it  seems  less  defe<;tive  than  any  other 
mentioned  in  the  text,  and  by  pointing  out  a  natural  connexion 
between  each  set  of  fallacies,  affords,  m  a  considerable  degree; 
diat  assistance  to  the  memory,  which  it  is  the  only  object  of 
classification  to  supply. 

.  ..One  thing  still  remains  to  give  effect  to  the  classification  of 
fallacies,  which,  although  still  more  necessary,  is  unfortunately 
still  moi!!^  difficult.  We  mean  the  construction  of  an  appropriate 
noD^enclature,  for  tlie  purpose  (^  atiffmatizing  every  soY^nian  by 
a  characteristic  name,  under  whioki  it  may  be  currently  known 
and   marked  in  ordinary  conversation.      Parliamentary  logic 

*  '  L'habitant  isol^  de  nos  campa^nes,  le  peuple  entass^  de  OM  Tilles, 
la  portion  k  demi  ^clair^e  de  nos  nations  civilis^es,  tous  les  hommes  doat 
Pesprit  est  pr^ccup^  d^id^fss  fausses,  d'absurdes  pr^Jug^s,  de  connaissances 
incompletes,  sont  cr^dules  et  se  laissent  conduire  par  la  parole.  On  agit« 
leiirs  passions  avec  une  deplorable  facility ;  il  sumt  de  leur  fisire  entendre 
eertains  mots  qu'ils  comprennent  mal,  qu'ils  ^couteraient  dfi  S9J^*froid  s'ils 
en  savaient  le  vrai  sens,  mais  qui  agissent  sur  leur  raison.  comiti$  un  breu- 
▼age  enivrant,  et  les  portent  soudain  k  tout  le  d^llre  du  fanatisme  et  de  la 
fy^ViX^'^^Diatribe  eonti'e  J!  Art  Oratotre,  page  10» 
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woiild  thus,  if  we  may  borrow  the  expression*  be  furnished  wiA 
its  penal  code.  The  use  of  fallacies  would  be  rendered  mam 
dMugerous  to  their  eihployers  than  to  those  whom  they  are  meant 
to  cblude.  By  attaching^.an  app^ropriate  stisma  to  ererv  fallaej^ 
the  fear  of  immediate  mscovery  and  reprobation  would  cheut 
the  aad^ity  of  porivate  interest,  and  effectually  repress  the  use 
<]^:these  pernicious  instruments  of  delusion*  .  We  are  told,  that 
y  the  author  had«  under  the  spur  of  necessity,  struck  .ontvftf 
each  of  these  inatmments  of  deception  a  separate  bankarimt^lDBiiSk 
9&  the  toob  which  he  ,had  at  command  would  eiuable  ium  ts 
{NToduce ;''  but  that  ^^  the  objections  of  a  dass  of  reaid^s,  who, 
«mder  the  denomination  of  men  .of  tast$,  attach  much  more  im^* 
portanee  to  the  manner  than  to  the  matter  of  a  componitiepi 
hare  induoed  the  editor  to  suppress,  for  the  present,  soikiei  ciSltaie 
characteristic  appellations,  and  substitute  for  them  a  less  ex- 
pressive periphrasis."  Hie  same  motive  has  been  of  equal 
weight  with  tne  French  translator ;  and,  however  conducive  it 
may  be  **  to  the  prevalence  of  reason,  of  common  sense,  and 
moral  honesty,  that  instruments  of  deception  slunild  be  talked 
of,  and  well  talked  of,  and  talked  down,'^  we  certainly  weat  llie 
courage  to  venture  on  this  nomenclature  ourselves*  With  the 
eame  imperfect  .instruments  adopted  by  the  Ei^lish  editor  we 
muit,  therefore,  be  contented  to  proceed.  We  trust  to  the 
|>atience  and  penetration  of  our  readers  for  discovermg  our 
meaning  in  the  inexpressive  periphrases  we.find  oursehres  com^ 
|>elled  to  put  up  witn. 

In  the  list  of  poUtical  fallacies,  the  most  efficient  $m  those 
whidx  are  classed  as  Falhdes  of  Attihmty^  These  asfiataii 
attempt  to  supersede  the  nse  of  reason,,  by.  sobstituting  in  its 
place  the  opinions  of  persons  whose  pretended  alUthorr^  is  d^ 
lived -firom  circumstantefa  which,  affdraed  no  pecufiar  faciUties, 
«nd  were  aometimes  even  luhrerse,  to  the  acquisition  o£  kaow^ 
ledge  cm  the  subjects  actually  in  hand.  For.  example  f  la  con* 
dude  against  a  measure  on  account  of  its  repugnaiicy  to  tht 
opinions  of  our  ancestors ;  or  to  reject  a  legal  rdform  becattst 
^opposed  to  the  opinions  of  the  men  of  law. 

A  complete  analysis  of  this  sophism  would  require  a  pier 
Ijminary  mquiry  into  tl^e  cases  where  authority  may  be  legfti- 
knately  used,  and  where  it  can  only  be  resorted  to  as  a  wmuk 
of  delusion.  For  this  inquiry  we  nave  not  i4>a€e  at  pieeent: 
but  it  would  lead  us  to  this  result,  that  almost  the  oidy  author- 
ity entitled  to  have  weight  in  discussion,  is  that  whidS  is  eon* 
stituted  by  what  may  be  termed  scienitific  or .  profeaikmal 
opimon  on  subjects  wiw  which  the  debaters  haipeliiad  no  ineans 
of  becoming  acquainted ;  in  other  words,  '^  offiaiim  eateiirtaed 
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in- relation  to  the  subject  in' question  by  a  person  who,  by.sjie- 
ciaL  means  and  motives  attached  to  a  particular  situation  in  life^ 
has  such  opportunities  of  ensuring  the  correctness  of  his  opinion 
as  could  not  ordinarily  be  enjoyed  by  a  person  not  so  circum- 
stanced ;"  always  supposing  that  the  party  delivering  such 
opinion  is  exempt  from  the  operation  of  any  personal  mterest 
likely  to  affect  him  in  the  delivery* 

i  :The  first  fallacy  in  the  class,  oi  authority  is  contained  in  the 
haekneyed  expressions  oi  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors-^-'^isdom  of 
\es.^-^oenerame  antiquity -- wisdom  of  old  /iwes— arid  other 
trases.of  the  same  import;  from  which  it  is  meant  to  be  in- 
ferred, that  the  repugnancy  between  any  present  proposition 
€mii!the  opinioil  of. our  ancestors  is,  in  itself,  a  sufficient  reason 
fyt  rejecting  the  measure.  ^    .    .         .         .       . 

-  ':Amonff8t  diie  maxiims  of  **  venerable  antiquity"  therci  is  one, 
adopted  by  the  present  age  and  likely  to  be  sanctioned  by  pos- 
terity, which  says,  that  "  Exnerience  is  the  mother  of  Wisdom." 
According  to  the  fallacy,  wisaom  is  the  child,  not  of  experience^ 
but  of  inexperience* 

.  An  absurdity  so  glaring  seems  scarcely  to  deserve  a  recita- 
tion. '  All  we  shall  do  is,  to  indicate  the  chief  causes  to  which 
this  fallacy  owes  its  prevalence  in  matters  of  legislation. 
'■  One  is,  an  error  in  language,  arising  from  a  false  idea  with 
regard  to  the  inearis  of  acquiring  knowledge,  afforded  by  the 
circumstance  of  age.  The  gist  of  the  sophism  lies  in  the  word> 
old\.  -When  we. have  said  old  time,  we  have  alleged  all  that  can 
be  brought  forward  in  its  favour. 

-  Of  two  individuals  living  at  the  same  time  and  in  similar 
situations,  the  elder  possesses  more  experience  than  the  younger. 
Of  two  generations,  if,  as  .in  common  language,  the  preceding 
be  called  the  elder,  the  reverse  of  this  is  true  ;  the  old  will'  have 
had  les^  experience  than  the  youhg^  To  bestow  oii;  preceding 
ages. the  name  of  old  time,  is. to  transfer  the  appellation  of  old 
from  age  to  infancy.  The  wisdom  of  antiquity  is  not  the  wisdom 
oF  griay  hairs,  but  the  wisdom  of  the.  cradle. 

A  second  cause  of  delusion,  is  Ae  prejudicejn  favour  of  the 
dead  ;  a  prejudice  no  less  indefensible  than  pernicious.  The 
langm^e  of  reason  would  inform. us,. that  the. infliction  of  pain 
on  those  who  feel,  and  not  on  those  who  are  senseless  ;  that 
outrages  on  the  living,  and  hot  attacks  on  the  dead,  shou}d  be 
stamped  with  the  seal  of  reprobation. 

The  origin  of  this  prejudice  will  be  found  very  near  the  suf- 
facei  The  dead  have  no  rivs^ls.  They  stand  no  longer  in  the 
way  of  tbpse  whom  they  once  opposed ;  and  their  surviving 
antagonists   gain  a  cheap  credit  for  impartiality,   by  praises 
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which  cost  nothing,  and  frequently  enable  themr  to  gratify  a 
more  urgent  malignity  towards  their  living  opponents;  Few 
Kessions  of  parliament  pass  by  without  an  example  of  this  po- 
pular sophism.  Mr.  Huskisson  may  lavish  his  encomiums,  and 
^ven  give  vent  to  his^  sorrow,  on  tlie  death  of  the  late  member 
for  Portaclington.  It  is>  certainly  not  surprising  tibat  a  political 
economist  should  admire  so  ctistinguished  a  promoter  of  his 
science ;  or  that  an  ex-reformer  should  lament  the  loss  of  an 
dfmiable  advoc^^  of  ^e  government,  in  whcnn  he  hcul  no  rea8<m 
to  dread  an  aspirant  to  office.  But  we  can  hardly  digest  an 
euiogyi  and  much  less  a  lamentation,  over  the  late  secretary  for 
ibrrign  affairs,  whose  deadi,  as  a  minister  of  sttte,  it  is  imposr 
sible  foF  any  sincere  weH- wisher  of  mankind  **  to  depdore.''— » 
from  the  lips  of  sir  James  Mackintosh,* 

7%e  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  finds  anodier  cause  of  admira- 
tion in  the  habitual  attempts  of  the  aristocratic  league  to  dcflress 
iiiid  Vilify  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  the  present  -genem* 
tioh  V  a  ^rpose  which  they  hope. to  effect  by  setting  up.j|hb0e 
wh6  have  gone  before  us  in  point  of  time,  am  more  espeeiaOy 
tlieir  own  ancestors,  as  objects  of  blind  idolatry.  86  wg  as 
tiiey  ec^ifine  themselves  to  their  vi^e  declamations  ;  -sokMig 
as  the^  oppose  their  wise  progenitors  in  the  lump  to  dneiUitorttt 
tAbh  of  moderii  iimsB,  the  weakness  of  the  Mlaey  may  esMfle 
detection.  Let  them  but  contrast  any  deteniiinato  peoo^ef 
^  yeti^table  antiquit;^'*  wMi  the  present' time,  and  tMrobeidi^ 
will^itiMnedilitcdy  vamsb.  Unless  the  antecedent  period  %9Mk«» 
pamtivdy  a  very  recent  cme,  so  great  will  appeair*t1i6i4iMurtl|f 
ki  favout  <>f  thef  present  age,  that  in  oompwrison  wkk^ie^taBt- 
informed  classes  of  those  venemted  ancestors,  MniCymiiiig 
hiihielf  would  award  the  paim  of  iirtelieet  ^ren  te  ar  ^  B«idett 
mob."*  *         ■  .  •:  M  V 

'  Venei^Me  antiquity !  VoltMre  h^  ekplained  tkeocctat^df  tfB» 
fallacy  in  a  single  phrase.  *'  Nothing,'^  h^  says,  -^  isiso  ireaep 
-iB^le  as  to  andent  abuse.*^ 

The  argument  of  No-jfrcenfeinf  partakes  of  the  natMe  of  iim 
[ftophisnu  The  one  affimut  the  part  erf* v wisdom-  toHeeftMBlin 
makitaimng  what  our  ancestors  have  estaUiisdKdi;  tineMuty  in 
not  ^stabmhing  what  our  aaoei^ors  him»  not  thoi^Iit  fit  ^^  ft- 

**  The  proposition  is  of  a  novel  and  unprecedented  compkajiti ) 

—  '    , ~ — ,  ■  {  ,  . . — r    -'  •.-'•3j/!: — T" 

"^  "  I  then  observed  to.  the  noble  marduesa  (the  marouels'  'otjMtAiiBr 
derry)  wM$e  toss  we  ail  deplore,  tbtit  t  Mt  ixk^kHif  v»  iAfSadt  to  i^^  fat  b- 
tellect,''  acci  &e^4ie.--«deeck  on  tb#  AHeii  Ml,  'Mk^i%tei4/^  tfd^Mei 
iattheMmiiiig€hnidksfri^tlwfollowni9'^  «  ju.j  i;. ;»  ;  ..ni  h    . 
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the  present  is  surely  the  first  time  that  any  such  thing  was 
evor  heard  of  in  tnis  House/'  Such  is  a  specimen  of  the 
language  in  which  this  fallacy  is  usually  clothed.  One  short 
obserYatioH  will  suffice  to  demonstrate  ito  futility.  If  it  be  held 
as  an  objection  against  any  single  measure^  so  may  it  equally 
be  alleged  agaiuyst  »uy  other  that  ever  was  proposed  or  adopted^ 
and  ccmaaqviaialiy  against  every  institution  that  exists  at  present. 
If  it  prove  that  the  particular  thing  should  not  be  done,  it  is  of 
-aqual  weight  to  prove  that  nothing  else  ought  ever  to  have  been 
done. 

.  To  the  fallacy  of  no^precedent  add  the  idea  of  danger  firom 
the  measure  proposed,  and  we  produce  a  more  formidable 
BopJiiam ;  that  of  The  dread  of  Innovation.  By  one  of  those 
accidents  to  which  the  meaning  of  woards  is  exposed  by  con- 
tinued  usa^e,  and  which  give  birth  to  an  immense  portion  of  the 
badjpeasoom^  and  false  conclusions  afloat  in  the  world,  in  the 
taaa  pmovatton  is  included,  not  only  the  idea  of  change,  but  of 
ghrtfiflB.  for  the  worse.  This  fallacy  is  most  influential  with 
^hose,  who  receive  with  the  least  examination  the  vague  ideas 

^^fionveyedin  ordinary  language.  With  such,  innovation  is  syno- 
|Kys<natts  with  everv  species  of  confusion.  The  imagination  con*- 
jM«|i  upatrain  of  spectces,  which  the  reason  is  unable  to  dis- 
aane  jyamougst  these  the  ^spdl^word  Jn^tovation  caUs  forth  the 

m^mon  Anard^: 

•  i<  n  T|he  fol^  of  this  arguanent  is  so  glajring  upoA  the  v^  suriace, 
thai  M  &irm  of  ^posiiioB  can  render  it  much  more  :pn^minent. 

7l»eeiiiiBoa  with  tne  preceding  fylhcy,  the  dread  pf  change 
aenaaiaiifl  «v°ery  measuie  without  exoeption.    Whatever  is  now 

^avtabliihoBiMtit  was  once  innovation. 

ji  mVo  aoteeitJas  sophism,  i9eck)arse  has  sometimes  beeiit  had  to  a 
counter-&llacy ;  on  the  principle  of  the  attorney  who  advised 
M»  filiMt  to  cut  short  tne  proceedings  on  a  forged  bond,  by 
foqgiog  a4release^  "  Time,"  it  has  been  said,  '*  is  itself  the  arch- 
innovator.  '  The  change  proposed  is  not  innovcition ;  it  is  only 

>a»retom  to  the  original  «tate  of  affairs^"    This  fallacy  has  been 

f^Grtfiaently  adopted  by  the  advocates  of •  parlAaa^eatary-  reform ; 

.  tfona^of  mikoai  aflege,  with  no;  lass  sinceirity  j^han  ignorance, 
Aaftia  ^ysten  df  annual  elections  and  universal  suffrage  would 
be  only  reverting  to  the  constitution  of  the  Plantagenets  and 

,T«dal«j.  > 

One'thing  is  sufficiently  obvious.     Were  it  as  true,  as  it  is 
we^j^  tei»e,  that  such  had  been  the  original  constitution,  no 

!%^V^I9^  #f!^\iti]9teni,  either  for  or  J^s^in^t  me  r^pi-esUblisJin^ent  of 

flw^if^9t^v§itjimi^y  be  the  m^ap^ri^,  of  legitima^y^:  could  be 
drawa  from  that  circumitaiMe*   ^Iha^gQodnesa.or  lKulaes3  of  ^ 

2e2 
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measure  depends  on  its  efficiency  as  a  means  to  an  end,  in  the 
present  posture  of  aflFairs.  What  it  was  to  our  fore-fathert, 
whose  political  situattion  bore  no  more  resemblance  to  our  own, 
than  their  morals  or  their  manners,  is  as  foreign  to  the  real 
question  as  an  allusion  to  the  state  of  their  high-ways,  if, 
indeed,  they  had  any,  would  be  thought  on  a  modem  ttim-pike 
.bill.  To  follow  the  practice  and  maxims  of  those  ancestors, 
would  be  about  as  wise,  as  if  a  man  shoiild  travel  through 
Wales  by  Giraldus's  Itinerary  in  preference  to  Carey's  Book  of 
Roads. 

Next  on  the  list,  but  far  lower  in  the  scale  of  importance,  is 
a  fallacy  which,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  we  must  call  the 
fallacy  of  Irrevocable  Laws.  In  this  case  the  instrument  of  delu-* 
sion  IS  a  pretended  contract  between  the  ruling  power  and  the 
people.  '         ■     .      > 

One  of  the  most  important  ties  that  bind  society  together,  is 
the  sacred  observance  of  contracts.  An  argument  drawn  from 
this  source  cannot  fail  to  wear  the  appearance,  at  least,  of  plau^ 
sibility.     Such  is  the  fallacy  of  irrevocable  laws.  •    • 

In  these  considerations  one  thing  is  not  unfrequently  over- 
looked. A  contract,  however  sacred,  is  not  in  itself  an  end,  but 
ia  means  to  an  end.  In  cases  where  the  public  is  a  party,  it  is 
only  in  so  far  as  the  public  happiness  is  the  end  in  view,  that 
such  contract  is  worthy  to  be  oDserved. 

•  From  the  comparative  rarity  of  its  employment,  the  investi- 
gation of  this  fallacy  is  one  oi  inferior  interest.  Of  the  various 
kinds  of  contract  to  which  statesmen  have  endeavoured  ta  im- 
part the  character  of  perpetuity,  we  shall  only  notice  that  btihe 
mcorporative  union  oi  two  sovereignties  under  a  common  head: 

A  striking  instance  of  the  sophismi  applied  in  this  direction 
has  been  extracted  from  Blackstbne.  In  the  articles  of  Union 
between  England  and  Scotland,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
forty-five  members  of  the  latter  from  being  out-voted  by  the 
five  hundred  of  the  former,  provision  had  been  made  in  favour  of 
the  Scottish  Kirk.  To  give  the  treaty  a  colour  of  reciprocity, 
ihe  Kke  provision  was  made  in  favour  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Of  this  latter  circumstance,  whether  designed  or  accidental, 
BTackstone  has  artfully  availed  himself  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
petuating whatever  imperfections  may  be  found  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical branch  of  English  law.  From  a  general  account  of  the 
articles  of  the  Union,  he  infers,  with  a  lawyer^s  Craftiness,  that 
the  two  kingdoms  are  now  so  inseparably  united,  that  nothing 
but  mutual  consent  or  successful  resistance,  upon  ap^n^ension 
of  an  infringement  of  the  "  fuhdai^i^iSisital  and  essential  condi- 
tions of  the  Union,'^  can  ever  disunite  them  again ;  that  the 
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preservation  of  the  two  churches  and  the  maintenance  of.  the 
acts  of  uniformity  which  established  the  Common  Prayer,  are 
expressly  declared  to  be  ''  fundamental  and  essential  condi- 
tions ;"  and,  therefore,  that  any  alteration  in  the  jconstitutions 
of  either  of  the  churches,  or,  with  certain  exceptions,  in  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  would  be  an  infringemenjb  of 
those  "  fundamental  and  essential  conditions,"  and  *'  greatly 
endanger  the  Union."  Hence,  should  it  ever  occur,  that  a  change 
in  the  established  creed  should  be  followed  by  a  corresponding 
alteration  in  the  articles  of  the  church;  if,  for  instance,  the 
opinion  should  happen  to  gain  ground,  that  human  beings,  by 
the  mere  act  of  being  bom,  neither  merit  nor  incur  damnation^ 
and  an  appropriate  change  should  be  made  in  the  article  which 
sanctions  such  belief ;  the  Union,  according  to  the  orthodox 
and  learned  commentator,  would  be  "  greatly  endangered  !'? 
Hie  absurdity  of  this  reasoning  is  scarcely  less  astounding  than 
its  impudence. 

With  ^he  fallacy  of  irrevocable  laws  may  be  coupled  the; 
superstitious  BophiBm  of  Vows ;  in  which  case,  as  a  perpetual 
sanction  to.  the  ejagagement,  a  supernatural  power  is  introduced 
in  the  character  of  guarantee.  Both  fallacies  are,  in  effect,  th/e 
fiophism  of  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  pushed  to  the  greate&t 
height  of  extravagance  and  audacity.  They  have  both  the  same 
object ;  but,  in  the  latter,  an  additional  absurdity  is  iavolved  in 
the  pietended  introduction  of  a  supreme  invisible  power. 
.  The  latter,  therefore,  is  the  only  circumstance  that  calls  for 
examinatioa.  The  question  is  no  less  than,  whether  the  pro- 
nunciation of  an  oath  will  bind  that  supreme  invisible  agent  to 
adt  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  terms  of  the  engagement. 

If  he  is  not  bound,  the  sanction,  and  thence  the  obligation, 
exist  only  in  imagination. 

"  If  he  is  bound,"  says  the  writer,  '* observe  the  consequence: 
— the  Almighty  is  bound,  and  by  whom  ?  Of  all  the  worms 
that  crawl  about  the  earth  in  the  shape  of  men,  there  is  not  one 
who  may  not  thus  impose  conditions  on  the  Supreme  Ruler  of 
the  universe.  And  to  what  i^  he  bound  ?  To  any  number  of 
contradictory  and  incompatible  observances,  which  legislators, 
tyrants,  or  madmen  may,  in  the  shape  of  an -oath,  be  pleased  to 
assign." ,  , 

In  the  infraction  of  an  oath,  the  substance  of  the  alleged 
crime  is  not  the  commission  of  the  act  prohibited ;  for  that  may 
be,  and,  indeed,  for  obvious  reasons,  most  firecniently  will  be 
found  to  be  not  only  innocent  but  meritorious.  The  crime  con- 
sists altogether  in  tne  profanation  of  the  ceremony  ;  a  profana- 
tion equally  criminal  in  the  case  of  a  pernicious^  a^  in  that  pf  a 
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nseful  vow.  Hence  an  act,  which  is  in  the  highest  degree  an 
act  of  virtue  towards  mankind,  may  become,  by  this  atrocious 
institntiont  the  greatest  crime  against  the  Object  of  reGgion. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  very  men  who  have  insisted  on 
.the  doctrine  which  leads  to  this  conclusion,  have  pot  been  tie 
less  forward  in^  asserting  that  the  inf^r^sfs  of  religion  are 
identical  i»itii  those  of  humanity. 

If  botif  opinions  are  admitted,  it  fbllows  that  the  Being,  whose 
tenderness  ,for  the  happiness  of  i^aDkind  is  one  of  his  most 
adorable  attributes,  is,  nevertheleaa,  injured  and  offended  by  an 
act  which  tends  to  promote  that  happiness  in  the  tugBest 
d^ree.     What  else  is  this  but  a  formal  contradiction  in  terms  ? 

AXi  example  of  this  fallacy  obtrudes  itself  upon  the  retollee- 
tion  of  ^  who  attend  to  political  afibirs  ;  an  example,  in  which 
the  Dtterance  of  a  vow  waa  made  the  pretence,  during  a  reign  of 
tlixty  yeani,  of  perpetuating  a  detestable  instance  of  misrule. 

In.compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  coronatjon  oath,  thp  ti/ffi 
of  flngland  vows  to  "  maintain  the  true  profession  of  tlie  gt^pel, 

and  t£e  ptotestant  reformed  rel^on to  preserve  va\fi[  the 

bishops  and  clergy  all  their  ti^ts  and  privileges and  tb 

jweserve  inviolate  the  settlement  of  the  chnrch,  and  the  doctrine, 
worship,  disc^line,  and  govemm«it  thereof,  within  the  king* 

donu  of  England  and  Ireland " 

■  We  shall  not  stop  to  inqnire  how  fer  the  terms  of  this  oath 
are  suaceptibte  of  the  ajiarchical  sense  which  has  been  ascribed 
to  then),  whh  regard  to  the  Iri^  Catholics.  We  will  admit  the 
interpretation  a(K)pted  by  the  late  king  and  his  advisers,  how- 
iitet  d^utable.  We  rely  on  the  general  principle.  To  oppose 
a  bnieficial  measure  on  tne  score  of  religion,  is  to  employ  the 
form  BgtuDst  lift  substance;  the  means  against  the  end;  to 
convert  the  terms  made  use  of  to  magnify  the  service  of  the 
Deity,  into  instruments  of  opposing  his  designs.  To  pronounce 
.tueh  a  vow,  is  criminal;  to  persist  in  it,  criminal  and  foolish,' 
-  The  ^Uitcv  we  shall  next  describe,  is  that  of  Self-assum^ 
authoriitf.  ,  This  is  commonly  played  off  in  two  WaysY  W  ii 
unusual  affectation  of  modesty,  or  a  bold  aaspniptioi^  qlf  siiw- 
riority. 

When  a  measure  is  proposed,  or  an  objection  made,  which 
cannot  be  resisted  on  the  ground  of  public  utility,  up  starts 
the  man  in  office,  and,  instead  of  any  definite  answer,  meets  it 
with  an  "  I  am  not  prepared  to  assent,"  or  "  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say,"  and  otha-  phrases  of  similar  import ;  which,  interpreted 
into  common  language,  would  mean  "  If  I,  who  am  so  much 
yonr  superior  in  rank  and  intelligence,  avow  myself  incapable 
of  judging,  what  presuDption  is  it  in  you  to  ofier  your  conclu- 
sions to  the  House  \" 
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The  part  of  sincerity  and  probity  ia  too  obvious  to  require 
cxplaomoB.  "  You  admit  yourseu  to  be  unprepared ;  take 
time  to  consider,  and  then  state  yonr  opinions  on  the  question." 
The  other  form  of  this  device  consists  in  the  tissumption  of 
superior  honesty  or  talent.  If  any  abuse  is  draped  to  hght. 
Any  inquiry  instituted,  any  reform  proposed,  or  any  security 
-demanded,  the  man  in  office  affects  surprise,  if  not  indignation, 
as  if  his  integrity  were  questioned  or  his  honour  wounded. 
With  this  he  takes  care  to  intimate,  that  the  motiree  of  his  con- 
duct arise  from  the  purest  patriotism,  honour,  and  religion. 
.  For  repeated  examples  of  this  fallacy,  the  reader  should  coa- 
'sult  the  debates  on  Uie  motions  for  suspending  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  and  for  granting  subsequent  indemnity,  during  the 
r^c^t  disturbances  in  1817  and  1818.  A  foreigner,  who  should 
^ead  the  characters  attributed  to  the  then  existing  ministry,  as 
inducements  "to  lodge  in  their  hands  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
power,  and  subsequently  as  proof  that  that  power  could  not 
^ve  been  abused,  will  admire  the  happiness  of  Great  Britain, 
yti  possessing  an  administration  whose  disinterestedness  aM 
pitblic  spirit  are  quite  unexampled  in  history,  and  not  ^ven 
aurpassea  in  fiction. ' 

.  A,few  observalionB  are  sufficient  to  tear  off  the  mask  frdm 
this  egregious  sophism.  Assertions,  such  ed  those  im  hara 
poentiootja,  are  not  only  fallacious,  in  as  far  as  they  are  imle- 

,vant  to  the  question;  they  involve  assumptions  opposed  t^'lhe 
jkiujwa  principles  of  human  nature ;  they  deny  the  inflvence  of 
private  interest  in  cases  where  experience  tells  us  that  it  acta 
V^itlli  the  greatest  force  and  most  unerring  certainty. 

The  use  of  this  fallacy  is  frequent  in  proportion  to  tlie  diffi- 
cult^ of  meeting  it  witn  specific  disproof;  at  least-  in  either 
Ifou^e  of  parliament.  Of  the  numerous  official  malefactors, 
whose  conduct  has  been  arr^gned  by  Mr.  Hume,  there  is  not 
one  in  whose  defence  this  sophism  has  not  been  sturdily  brought 
iorwarct.  No  matter  what  the  delinquency, "or  how-  stmn^y 
proved :  up  rises  some  friend  of  the  dminquent,  who  Apeaks  to 
nis  extraorainar^  integrity,  honour,  and  aptitude,  from  author- 
ity which  caanot  be  disputed,  since  it  is  no  other  than  his  own. 
CoDinion  senqe  woiild  t^acb  ua  to  judge  of  a  iaan''s  character 
from  his  conduct :  wc  are  told  by  ttiia  fallacy  to  judge  of  his 

'  conduct  from  his  character.  And  yet,  if  there  be  One  prinoifde 
in  politics  more  certain  than  another ;  for,  if  It  were  not  so, 
government  itself,  and  with  it  the  art  of  governmeht,  would  be 

'  superfluous,  that  principle  is,  that  no  possible.  iSegree  of  private 

"  virtue  in  those  wno  rule,  can  dispense  with  the^  Bftfe-gaard  of 
good  laws  aud  restrictive  instituttons.  '    •■■'    ' 
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Such  are  the  principal  fallacies  which  have  for  their  object  to 
repress  discussion  altogether.  We  are  now  to  consider  the 
cl2iS8o{  dilatory  fallacies,  which  are  employed  to  postpone  deli- 
hieration  with  the  ultimate  view  of  eluding  it. 
'  Of  these,  the  first  in  order  is  the  sophism  of  No  Complaint. 
A  measure  is  pronounced  unnecessary,  **  because,"  says  the 
man  in  office,  "  there  are  no  petitions  on  the  table  complaining 
of  the  grievance  or  demanding  the  reform."  The  argument 
amounts  to  this ;  Nobody  complains,  and  therefore  nobody 
suffers. 

If  government  be  established  for  the  benefit  of  the  conamunity, 
arid  not  for  the  private  advantage  of  the  governing^class,itis  the 
duty  of  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  ruling  power,  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  subject  many,  in  as  far  as  that 
depends  on  the  exercise  of  government,  to  the  highest  possible 
degree. 

To  detect  and  amend  abuses  is,  therefore,  the  particular  pro- 
vince of  the  sovereign  body ;  not  only  from  its  being  the  oiily 
means  of  improvement,  but  also  from  their  greater  facilities  in 
finding  out,  and  greater  knowledge  in  correcting,  these  defici- 
ences,  of  which  the  cause  may  well  be  supposed  to  escs^e  the 
notice  of  the  people,  however  they  may  suffer  from  their  effects. 
From  the  prevailing  ignorance  of  legislation,  the  existence  of 
numerous  evils,  whose  consequences  are  severely  felt,  has 
scarcely  come  to  be  suspected  by  the  mass  of  mankind.  If 
the  legislator  refuse,  in  these  instances,  to  correct  the  evil, 
because  the  people,  from  ignorance  of  its  cause,  have  not  been 
abje  to  complain,  he  proves  that  his  end  is  not  the  public  ad- 
yantagCj,  but  his  own. 

In  our  own  country,  one  of  the  numerous  unsuspected  eviU 
we  allude  to  consists  in  the  uncertainty,  delay,  expense  and 
vexation  in  the  administration  of  justice ;  evils,  wnich  have 
been  hitherto  perpetuated,  not  less  by  the  ignorant  acquies- 
cence of  those  wno  suffer,  than  by  the  craft  of  those  who 
profit,  from  the  complicated  abuses  of  law-  We  remember 
the  case  of  a  poor  man,  who  came  to  London  from  the  country 
with  a  capital  of  £150,  the  savings  of  years  of  labour;  with 
which  he  noped  to  begin  trade  on  a  more  respectable  scale, 
and  to  advance  another  grade  in  society.  He  was  unfortunately 
induced  to  lend  a  small  portion  of  his  capital  to  a  dishonest 
friend,  and  more  unfortunately  to  apply  for  relief  to  a  court  of 
law.  The  suit  not  only  absorbed  tne  remainder  of  his  funds, 
but  involved  him  in  debts,  which  ultimately  brought  him  to  a 
prison.  Sudi,  however,  was  his  ignorance,  that  of  his  accu- 
yuulated  misfortunes,  not  one  iota  did  he  ever  dream  of  attri- 
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buting  to  the  defective  forms  of  justice,  which  were  in  fact  the 
real  cause  of  his  ruin.  In  common  with  the  mass  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  he  looked  upon  law  as  a  kind  of  natural  plague ; 
an  evil  in  the  order  of  things,  as  much  above  human  control  aa 
,  fire,  flood,  or  pestilence.  In  such  cases,  where  insensibility 
is-  confined  to  the  cause  of  the  evil  only,  whilst  the  evil  is 
acutely  felt,  complaint  is  impossible ;  and  relief,  if  we  listen  to 
the  fallacy,  not  only  hopeless,  but  undesirable. 

The  Procrastinator^s  Argument  is  a  fallacy  of  the  dilatory  class. 
It  is  the  same  quibble  m  legislation  which,  in  the  jargon  of 
English  law,  is  called  a  plea  in  abatement ;  the  resort  of  a  dis- 
honest defendant,  who  seeks  to  obtain  ultimate  impunity  and 
triumph  by  overwhelming  his  injured  adversary  with  impover- 
ishment and  despair. 

'^  Wait  a  little,"  says  the  parliamentary  procrastinator,  "  this 
•is  not  the  time." 

Wheii  the  question  of  reform  in  parliament  was  mooted  before 
the  termination  of  the  war,  the  movers  were  desired  to  wait  till 
a  time  of  peace.  At  present  one  objection  to  the  motion  is  still 
the  unfitness  of  the  time ;  "  Why,"  say  the  procrastinators, 
*'  should  we  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  affairs  ?  Wait  a  little ; 
this  is  not  the  time  ?*"  .  . 

The  source  of  these  objections  exists  not  in  the  judgment, 
but  in  the  will.*  Is  it  lawful  to  heal  on  the  Sabbat n-day? 
was  the  question  put  to  Jesus  by  the  official  hypocrites.  The 
.proper  day  to  do  good ;  the  proper  day  to  remove  a  nuisance, 
IS  the  very  first  a  man  can  be  found  to  propose  its  removal. 
Whosoever  opposes  it  on  that  day,  will,  if  he  dare,  oppose  it  on 
every  other. 

Precisely  of  a  similar  nature  is  the  sophism  of  Gradual  Change. 
A  plan  is  offered  which  requires  a  certain  number  of  simulta- 
neous operations  to  carry  it  into  effect.  The  fallacy  proposes 
to  perform  them  one  by  one  ;  to  separate  into  several  acts  what 
requires  simultaneous  execution  ;  in  short,  to  nullify  the  scheme 
by  disjointing  it.  This  method  of  proceeding  is  termed  gra- 
dual :  its  advocates,  moderate  and  temperate  men ;  their  oppo- 
nents, of  course,  immoderate,  violent,  precipitate,  extravagant, 
intemperate. 

.  The  fallacy  of  gradual  change  is  one  of  the  most  prevalent 
.  and  most  efficacious  on  the  list.  The  reason  is  not  difficult  of 
discovery.  All  abstract  terms  are  borrowed  from  expressions 
which  denote  some  physical  objects.  Hence  arises  the  delusive 
liability  to  give  an  undue  extension  to  whatever  metaphorical 
expressions  we  may  use,  as  the  means  of  conducting  our  ab- 
stract   reasonings.      From    the    frequent    physical    accidents 
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arising  from  precipitation,  that  term  unavoidably  excites 
ideas  of  danger.  A  man  killed  by  raoid  bleeding — a  chariot 
:dashed  to  pieces  by  the  head-long  fury  of  the  horses — a 
.  vessel  ui)set  by  carrying  a  press  of  sail  in  a  Btorm ;  such 
are  the  ideas  connected  witn  the  word  precipitation.  The 
opposite  ideas  are  conveyed  by  the  expression  gradual. 
Hence,  wherever  that  term  can  be  employed  against  a  legislar 
tive  measure,  it  is  sure  to  excite  a  host  of  indefinite  appre- 
hensions. 

As  an  instance  of  the  employment  of  this  fallacy^  we  may 
revert  to  the  question  of  reform  in  parliament ;  a.  question 
against  which,  from  its  ^arampunt  importance,  no  species  of 
sophism  has  been  left  untried,  and  which  accordingly  suffices  to 
illustrate  the  whole  catalogue  of  fallacies. 

If  reform  in  parliament  mean  any  thing  beyond  a  party  cry, 
it  must  mean  a  system  of  securities  for  good  govemoient. 
These  securities  consist  in  such  a  method  of  election  as  ^all 
take  the  nomination  of  members  from  the  hands  of  4be  ^risr 
tocracy  and  secure  it  to  the  people,  for  which. such  provisions 
are  requisite  as  will  guard  tne  latter  from  the  effects  of  aris- 
tocratical  influence.  Any  thing  short  of  this,  is  a  reform,  not  in 
fact,  but  in  words. 

What,  however,  says  the  fallacy  of  ^adual  change  ?  Ticansfer 
the  power  of  election  from  one  portion  of  the  aristocracy  to 
another;  change  the  mode  of  exercising  that  power;  take  the 
franchise  from  the  borough-holding  aristocracy  of  Grampound, 
and  confer  it  on  the  county-holdmg  aristocracy  o€  Yorkshire; 
more  members  for  the  counties  and  lewer  for  the  small  towns; 
by  and  by,  votes  may  be  given  to  house-holders  and,  in  itime, 
perhaps,  to  aU  who  pay  direct  taxes :  any  things  in  short,  but 
the  only  thing. 

The  fallacy  of  False-consolations  consists  in  holding  up  the 
superior  wretchedness  of  other  nations,  as  a  reason  for  resting 
satisfied  with  the  less  urgent  miseries  of  our  own.  The  sophi^in 
is  too  ^ross  to  require  a  minute  exposure.  The  end  of  govern- 
ment, it  cannot  be  too  frequently  repeated,  is  the  producti(Hi  of 
the  greatest  degree  of  liappiness;  to  which  an  essential  means 
is,  the  removal  of  every  cause  of  misery  within  its  pc^er. 

Impudent  and  foolish  as  it  may  seem,  this  fallacy  has  been 
lately  brought  forward  in  the  debates  on  Ne^ro  Slavery,  and 
apparently  not  without  effect.  The  blacks,  it  has  been  said, 
are  in  a  better  condition  than  at  least  five  millions  of  Irish.  If 
the  statement  be  true,  we  can  only  express  pur  grief  that  it 
should  be  so.  But  if  it  is  meant  to  be  inferred,  that.  jy>thing 
should  be  done  for  the  Negroes,  becau^  the  Irish  labpurecs  are 
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H&tv'mg,  we  can  only  pity  the  iml>ecility  that  mistakes,  or 
exe^^te  the  hypbcridy  that  pfopdmidd  it,  as  a  legitimate  and 
solemn  argufmetii. 

WiM  til!iy  tBan  renture  td  makitain/  that  our  roads  ou^ht  not 
to  be  imprcVred/b^eaase  <hey  have  still  wonse  in  France  t 

f  bii^  sopkisin  liiay  bf^'statM  in  another  form.  To  induce  us 
fd  aocfuiesCe  in  the  actucbl  Mate  of  things,  we  are  representckl  as 
enjoymg  far  mere^hafppmess^  tfiai^  our  nefehbours,  who  are 
nevertheless  contented  wUh  their  destiny,  ^ippose  th^  obsfer^ 
iFation  true ;  is  that  any  reasofil  fbt  oai^  K)rbearidg  to  make  our- 
Heli^eff  still  happier  than  we  ai^  ? 

Thenext  fellacy,  that  of  DhPrusi,  requires  but  little  illustration'. 
It  deinands  the  reje<5tion  of  a  measul^e,  liotcm  account  of  its  in*' 
trinsic  badness,  but  because  it  will  pave  the  way  for  mischievous 
pi^Oi^ons  hereafter. 

Aii  the  parliament  has  the  faculty  of  choice  in  the  enactment 
of  iawKr,  the  sophism  niust  suppose  the  members  so  inept  as  not 
to  know  the  difference  between  good  wtsi  bad. 

Is  it  po6sft)le  that  this  fallacy  canr  have  been  used  Within  the 
walls  ot  parliament  ?  and  is  it  not  rather  an  imaginary  example 
€Xf  absurdity  ? 

On  the  contrary,  there  is  none  more  frequent.  In  the  last 
sei^otf,  k  was  obgected  from  the  wool-sack  that  the  act  for 
sdktvHng^  Umtafians  to  perform  the  marriage  Ceremony  in  thei^ 
Wn'ChftpeJd,  however  usefiil  in  itself,  might  tend  to  sanction 
liittiih?  meiisutes  detrimental  to  the  church ;  a^d  liol  a  i^ession 
parses  in  which  the  claims  of  the  Catholics,  Of  of  some  other 
d^ct  Of  DJJwentens,  are  ifiot  opposed  on  similar  grounds. 

TTiri  fiVO  ensuing  sophistns  may  be  usefully  classed  together 
under  ^  sJnfgle  appellstticwi— ^that  of  Vituperative  Persdfmities, 
They  form  a  cluster  of  fallacies  possessing  the  commoii  qtrality 
of  diuwing  off  the  attention  of  the  House  from  the  meanure  to 
ith^nian.  We  shall  not  take  the  trouble  of  proving  that  the 
nature  of  the  measure  remains  the  same,  whatever  be  the  cha- 
ttict^r  of  thode  who  support  or  oppose  it.  A  good  law  is  not 
the  wortie  for  receiving  tne  apjprobatioil  of  a  bad  man,  nor  a  bad 
^Ae^e  better  for  being  countenanced  by  a  man  of  intiegrity . 

The  first  of  the  vituperative  personaliti^is  is  the  Imputation  of 
bad  design ;  which  proposes  to  reject  a  measure,  ftom  a  presumed 
intention  in  the  mover  of  bringing  forward  at  a  future  time,  and 
in  cdh6e(juence  of  the  adoption  df  the  present,  another  propo-^ 
Bition;  of  a  less  innOcent  character. 

It  is  enough  to  allege,  in  answer,  that  the  House,  in  adopting 
tlie^ferl^t  jpl^opoiial,  reserves  the  p6wer  of  rejecting  the  secOnd. 

The  vs&ki  is  the  Imputation  of  bad  charaetef.    This  <^arge 
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either  meahs  to  iAsinuate^  that  the  person  iii  question  entertains 
a  bad  design,  as  in  the  preceding  fallacy ;  or  it  simply  intends 
to  destroy  any  persuasive  force  which  is  likely  to  attend  his 
opinion  in  the  light  of  an  authority.  In  the  last  case  it  is 
opposed  to  a  similar  sophism  played  off  on  the  other  side. 

A  more  important  tM^icy  is  uie  Imputation  of  bad  motive; 
which  attributes  to  the  person  in  question  a  hidden  and  sinister 
motive,  instead  of  the  avowed  and  ostensible  one.  i 

Of  all  fallacies  there  is  none  more  absurd  than  this ;  both 
because  it  is  impossible  to  divine  the  real  motives  of  men,  and 
because  it  is  absolutely  indifferent  whether- they  are  good  or 
bad,  if  the  measure  itself  is  beneficial.  By  bad,  in  this  instance, 
is  meant  to  be  said,  personal  or  private.  Supposing  the  charge 
to  be  correct,  all  that  is  really  meant  by  it  amounts  to  -  this,; 
that  besides  the  advantage  to  the  public,  the  individual  accused 
of  the  bad  motive  will  be  personally  benefitted  by  the  adoption 
of  the  measure  he  proposes.  Is  the  measure  the  worse  for  this 
circumstance  ?  On  the  contrary,  it  is  so  much  the  better.  For 
of  what  is  public  benefit  composed,  but  of  the  aggregate  of 
private  benefits  ?  .       • 

The  Imputation  of  inconsistency  is  a  fallacy  of  no  greater 
weight,  '      .  '    .  ^    '  \ 

If  the  individual  have  supported  the  measure  when  it  was  not 
his  interest  to  oppose  it,  and  opposed  it  when  it  was  no  logger 
his  interest  to  support  it — a  line  of  conduct  exemplified  by  me 
secretary  for  foreign  affairs  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  CathoUcs ; 
if,  under  the  same  circumstances,  he  deny  at  one  time  what  he  has 
affirmed  at  another ;  if  he  calumniate  those  who  were  once  the 
objects  of  his  admiration,  and  insult  a  cause  which  he  formerly 
defended  with  enthusiasm — these  considerations  may.  operate 
to  his  private  prejudice,  but  form  no  logical  objections  against 
the  measure  he  actually  supports.  ^ 

We  notice  the  fallacy  of  the  Imputation  founded  on  Identity  oj 
Denomination,  chiefly  with  the  view  of  applying  it  to  the  case 
of  the  British  Cathohcs.  "  This,''  says  tne  sophism,  "  is  what 
was  formerly  perpetrated  by  men,  who  bore  the  same  denomif 
nation  that  you  bear  at  present.  This,  therefore,  is  what  we 
may  expect  from  you.  We  judge  of  your  intentions  by  the 
conduct  of  your  predecessors."  .  » 

If  the  spirit,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  interests  of  the  class  in 
(question  remain  unchanged,  there  is  little  doubt  but  a  restora- 
tion of  the  ancient  freedom  would  be  followed  by  a  repetition  of 
the  anciient  crimes:  This;  however,  is  not  the  case  with  Catho- 
licism. .Whatever  n»ay  be  the .  spirit-  which  it  partakes>f  iti 
common  with  every  other  superstition,  though  probably  in  a 
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higher  degree,  its  interests  are  entirely  changed.  To  withhold 
the  common  rights  of  citizens  from  the. Catholics  of  the  present 
day,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  bear  the  name  which 
distinguished  the  brutal  zealots  of  the  sixteenth  century,  is  to 
punish  the  existing  generation  for  the  crimes  of  the  past ;  and 
reminds  u&  of  Voltaire's  satirical  proposal,  to  purge  tne  inhabi- 
tants of  Marseilles  because  they  had  the  plague  in  1720. 
•  The  last  we  shall  extract  from  the  class  of  dilatory  fallacies, 
is  the  sophism  of  Artful  Diversion  ;  than  which  none  is  of  more 
frequent  occurrence  or  ereater  efficacy. 

A  measure  is  proposed  which,  on  account  of  its  obvious  utility, 
can  neither  be  safely  attacked  nor  openly  resisted.  The  fallacy 
consists  in  suggesting  some-  other  measure,  which  bears  a 
similarity  of  name  or  a  slight  analogy  in  nature  to  the  original 
plan ;  and  thus  diverting  attention  from  the  real  subject  in 
debate.  Instances  of  the  substitution  of  measures  bearing  no 
other  relation  to  the  plans  in  whose  place  they  are  thus  artfully 
substituted  than  the  bare  identity  of  name,  are  of  almost  daily 
occurrence.  There  is  one  of  recent  date  and  great  importance 
which  has  been  completely  thrust  out  of  sight  oy  the  fallacy  of 
diversion.  We  mean  Mr.  Hume's  proposal  for  the  commuta- 
tion of  Irish  tithes ;  a  plan  of  which  the  discussion  was  put  to 
rest  by  Mr.  Goulbum^'s  promise  to  bring  forward  a  measure  on 
the.suDJect,  at  what  is  called  "  an  early  period.''  The  measure 
was  accordingly  produced  ;  and,  with  tne  exception  of  the  name, 
bore  no  more  resemblance  to  Mr.  Hume's  suggestion,  than  to 
the  Middlesex  Water-works,  or  the  (Jas,  bill.  The  fallacy  was 
imore  than  commonly  successful.  Not  only  was  the  original 
propiosition  effectually  driven  out  of  remembrance  by  this 
spurious  substitute  ;  but  when  the  purpose  of  delay  had  been 
so  far  sufficiently  answered  as  to  get  nd  of  the  prior  scheme, 
whatever  little  sting  it  had  been  at  first  thought  proper  to  in- 
clude in  Mr.  Goulburn's  bill,  was  plucked  out  on  the  last  reading 
by  the  clause  of  vo/ww^ary  commutation.  V 

When,  owing  to  the'  pressing  nature  of  the  case,  discussion 
can  neither  be  repressed  nor  deierred,  the  sophist  has  recourse 
to  a  third  class  of  fallacies,  which,  from  their  tendency  to 
perplex  the  debate,  ^LTeienned  Fallacies  of  Confusion, 

Of  this  class  we  will  begin  with  the  Anti-rational  fallacies, 
which,  although,  of  all,  the  most  absurd,  are  at  the  same  time, 
from  the  nature  of  the  interests  they  subserve,  the  most  ex- 
tensive. .        . 

^  When  reason  becomes  adverse  to  a  man  s  interests,  he  will 
naturally  conceive  an  antipathy  not  only  against  the  use  of  so 
dangerous  a  faculty,  but  even  against  the  faculty  itself.  lAs 
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|ong«  therefere,  as  abuaeg  exist  la  the  adAiAwtratioa  of  gov«ni- 
inc»t«  they  ytho  pDofit  by  th«».  wi{l  ool  ftitt  tp  (enei  tbraifi^lves 
ag(^^t  the  poireni  of  neftson,  wh^fi  wmi^  elwaysr  fioia  &? 
natMf^of  tb<^ca8e»  be  aijrayed  agftioat  tbe«»« 

The  first  of  these  failacieft  eoM»t(S4B  wpataig  ideaf  of  dio- 
apfurpbattop  to  loaerely  Beutral  teinui.  T)h»  >a  tkewry^  a  ukern, 
VL  projects  way  be  indiflereiitly  good. or  bad^  •  Tike  eophtst  .find^ 
bfts  aoeount  in  eo^loyiag  thoee  apjpdlationa^  >  a&  deaignatiye 
9f .ibatooiy  irhi^ ie  bad.  Hacu:^  iCltaoxigBt  a  cevtanxl^a^  the 
terms  Meory--^ro;ec^---^iyf/^00i^t^9iTersally  sn^mat  Qarr«8p)tid«- 
lag  ideas  lof.  4idme ;  and  as  ev^  thuag  ^e  be^ue  la  a  sdieme, 
^  ayiitem^.  or.  a  pro^eot^  it  beopaaes  unpoBaiUe  to  fNw>p96e  a 
<me$^HHre  which  sii^tstry  cann<>t8t«mipm»miamy^  mthemiiMb 
(^  that  ioconsid^erate  class.  Sueh  is  4be  effioaoy ^f  this  d<enoe, 
that  the  very  eirouipataiice  of  -a  ^an  beii^  guscaptiUe  of  the 
appeUaJiye  plun  has  been  .grarely  stated  aa  a  reaeoa  to  wainii^ 
itarejeptioH,  --j  ' 

'V  JLookiog  at  the  House  ef  CcmiiMHis  ^thihese  view%'^  says 
Mt4.  JBrougham*  in  disoussjog  tiiie  question  of  Tefomi^  <^  aiy 
object  would  be  to  find  out,  its  c:Af«^de£iGta,  'and  to  attenapt  the 
revifdy  0i  these  ona  (iy  <yie>"  <FallaDy  of  gcadnal  .diaage), 
*'  Te  i^K^pose  no  syUem^  no  great  prefect ,  nothing  wiiiei  j»re- 
^«»^^^«f«MF  ^  /itf  «ai«e  ^'  a  pSa^  \mt  to  introduce  in  a  temferslie 
and ^mcUis^ary  mannaf,  one<<»r  two  aepafaiie  bilk."      r    ^  >;    * 

On  no  ]Oe49aaions  ha^e  these  fajlajjcies  beesa  oK^ra  veaortei  to> 
than  i)n^th<  ift^iadicKk^us  attewpts  to  intixiduoe  th^  pijuiciples 
of ^  free  trade  into  .the  ooamiencial  regnlatione  i>r  this  oofmtiy. 
Nor  were^ey  conftoed  to  the  more  doltish  members  of  the  Iwe 
hcmsesv  who  wK»dd  seem  to  inherit  the  ogn^eanoe  of  tbeir'a»' 
cestors  with  their  land  and  legislattte  siehts^  th*  wiauMisr  was 
stwsned  wi&  the  <^probrious  epithets,  of weoietical  and'weicniary, 
¥Qc<fecated  by  Whftg  and  Tory  c^  eirery  rank  inthesftaleif 
int^eot#  frosn  the  zero  of  sir  Thomas  Lethbridge  to^  thai^nr 
per4ffe.o{  the  honourable  member  ibt  Taufiton^  Ther^  wasievea 
ta&  of  a  pamphlet  against  the  theories  of  the  political  ecwio- 
misto;.  b«t»  wwther  by  chanoe  or  mrndenee,  this  eaiaaiity  wa» 
haimily  averted  fiiom  the  Hoiase  of -K^  '  '*  ' 

What  becomes. of  this  i^tmsive  fallacy  whm  fairly,  oriticiiedt 
To  state  it»  is  to  refute  k.  ... 

Bad  theoiies /ha^e  been  pufaiiahed;  we  admit  it  -Bat  what 
is  the  just  inference  ?  Not  that  theories  are  uBiveT8sdfy'»per> 
nicious ;  but  only  that  inquiry  should  be  made  iit  eveiy  par*- 
ticnkff  caee,  whtithev  idxcisnstames  may  mot  e^ jb  in  4t«  by  «wfaich 
it  should  be  excepted  iton»  tiie  geaaeral  mle.        .'  -^^  ;>    :: . 

Facts  taken  alone rittd  by:tbe0iseiveaiu'e*4dt(^^theto  noseless. 
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They  are  only  valuable  when,  taken  together  and  compared, 
they  give  birtn  to  general  concluBions.  ft  in  then  only,  that, 
by  generatii^  theories,  they  become  the  matericAs  of  knowledge  ; 
and  the  sum  of  every  man's  knowledge  is>  in  truth,  niad«  up  of 
tiie  entent  and  number  of  his  theories. 

We  cannot  afford  space  to  enter  into  a  detailed  exposure  of 
the  various  shapes  which  these  fallacies  are  capable  of  assuming. 
Speculative,  theoretical,  visionary,  cUmerical,  romantic,  Uto- 
pian ;  such  is  the  climax  of  simple  dyslogistic  terms,  appli- 
cable to  any  measure  it  may,  at  any  tmie,  be  desirable  to  dis- 
credits Is  the  plan  too  clearly  useful  to  admit  of  unqiudified 
disapprobation;  it  is  good  in  theory,  but  would  be  bad  inprac- 
Hce :  a»  if  a  theory  were  any  thing  more  than  from  a  eenieral 
survey  and  comparison  of  the  means  in  possession,  and  flie  end 
tai  view,  to  adapt  the  former  to  the  latter  for  the  purposes  of 
practice*  How,  therefore,  that  which  is  bad  in  practice  can  be 
good  in  theory  it  is  not  very  easy  to  perceive.  According  to 
^lis  ni<mstrou8  iaUacy,  the  very  goodness  of  a  plan  has  some- 
4uies  been  made  a  ground  (or  its  rejection^  It  is  too  good  t0  be 
jMtztf^irwUe— -an objection  which  requires  no  answer* 

We  have  aUuded  to  the  prevalence  of  these  fallaeies;  In  one 
eespect  they  differ  from  the  rest ;  they  have  their  rise  m  more 
^xteosive  interests,  which  render  them  more  or  les9  acceptable 
to  the  majority  of  mankind.  Besides  the  particular  class  who 
find  their  account  in  every  instrument  of  delusion  that  cai» 
•myistify  the  intellects  of  mankind,  the  anti-rational  fallacies  are 
4B»i^^arly  palatable  to  three  extensive  classes  of  men.  To  the 
idle  and  frivolous,  who  hate  the  trouble  ;  to  the  ignorant,  who 
want  ^he means;  and  to  the  dull,  who  want  the  power  of 
jflwiking  oa  intricate  and  laborious  subjects.  Their  ease  an<$ 
.their  vanity  conspire  in  inducing  them  to  get  rid  of  thought ;. 
iwid  these  fallacies  are  the  aptest  instruments  for  the  purpose; 
-Sy  .banishing  it  to  the  regions  of  diimera,  they  have  the  satis- 
{faction  of  tx>nverting  its  very  esK^ellence  into  the  means  of  its> 
disgrace  and  discomfiture. 

Next,  and  but  little  lower  in  the  scale  of  absurdity,,  is  the 
feXL^xSj  oi  Paradoxical  Assertion.  The  end  of  the  preceding 
Bopfamn  is,  to  brin^  into  disrepute  the  faculty  of  reason  itself; 
the  intention  of  me  present  is  to  cast  discredit  on  the  only 
saodes  in  which  reason  can  be  nse&lly  employed.  Employed 
in  the  direction  of  utility,  the  exercise  of  thought  has  been 
4e(sried,'  by  declaring  the  principle  of  utility  a  dmgerous  one ; 
in  other  words,  by  psonoancing  in  the  same  breaA,  that  things 
which  are  useful  are  at  the  same  time,,  and  on  that  very  account, 
mot  mmmSvL    Fpr  the  purpose  of  those  who  find  this  paradox 
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convenient,  it  has  been  found  no  less  so  to  und^rvahl^'tliat 
quality  of  discourse  which  is  known' by  the  naine  of  method,  or 
classification.  The  reason  is  glaringly  plain*  By  following  a 
methodical  rule  the  elements  or  good  and  bad  are  extracted  from 
the  details  of  every  measure,  and  brought  to  view  in  the  state 
best  fitted  for  comparison;  a  state,  in  which  a  single  glance  is 
sufficient  to  determine  their  relative  amount,  and  to  ascertain 
the  preponderating  element.  How  far  the  opposite  state  of 
confusion  is  likely  to  be  better  suited  to  the  purposes  of  th6 
privileged  minority,  it  is  unnecessary  to  inquire.  We  shall 
examine  these  fallacies  no  further.  The  same  cause  which  reor- 
ders method  ah  object  of  dislike,  will  call  for  censure  on  every 
art  which  assists  the  faculty  of  reason  in  the  discovery  of  truth. 

High  as  the  foregoing  fallacies  will  undoubtedly  be  allowed 
to  rank  among  the  instruments  of  confusion,  they  are  rivalled 
by  a  third,  and  a  deplorably  efficient  class^the  fallacies  of 
Ambiguous  Expressions. 

Among  the  terms  which  designate  the  objects  of  moral 
science,  there  are  some  which  present  the  object  singly,  unas- 
sociated  with  any  sentiment  either  of  blame  or  approbation;  as, 
for  instance,  desire,  disposition,  character,  habit,  mottve-^wlLich 
maybe  denominated  neutral  terms. 

There  are  others  by  which  the  object  is  presented  in  con* 
junction  with  ideas  of  approbation  ;  as  honour,  piety,  generosity, 
gratitude-^tertiis  which  may  be  called  eulogistic. 

A  third  class,  the  vituperative,  habitually  connect  the  object 
with  ideas  of  blame;  as  avarice,  luxury,  covetousness,  pro- 
digality,  ,  > 

In  the  catalogue  of  pains  and  pleaisures,  desires;  emotions, 
motives,  affections,  and  the  like,  by  a  singular  caprice  of  lan- 
guage, which  we  cannot  stop  to  analyse,  some  are  furnished 
with  appellations  of  all  three  sorts ;  some  with  none  but  eulo- 
gistic ;  and  others  with  none  but  vituperative. '  By  this  caprice 
the  sophist  is  supplied  with  an  obvious,  and  by  far  the  most 
extensive  and  efficacious,  method  of  applying  the  common  fallacy 
of  petitio  principii.       '  .  . 

The  moral  terms  of  the  two  last  classes  are,  in  feet,  not 
simple  but  compound  ones.  They  include  a  proposition  in 
themselves;  The  mere  word  affirms  the  quality  of  the  object  it 
is  used  to  designate ;  and  thus,  when  the  quality  is  the  matter 
in  discussion,  it  begs  the  question.  *.  r 

So  subtle  is  this  fallacy,  that  it  may  almost  be  calldd.a  natu^ 
ral  one.  It  is,  in  a  manner,  inherent  in  the  nature  of  language^ 
The  difficulty  is  not  in  learning  it ;  a  considerable  portion  of 
care,  united  with'the  best  intentions,  will  scarcely,  enable  us  to 
unlearn' it. 
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Thus,  in  speaking  of  the  conduct,  the  intention,  the  motire/ 
the  disposition,  of  an  individual ;  if  indifferent,  we  use  the> 
neutral ;  if  a  friend,  the  eulogistic ;  and  if  an  enemy ^  we  almost 
unconsciously  employ  the  vituperative  term.  Again,  we  are 
^,pt  to  designate  our  own  rehgious  belief,  as  religion,  piety,  or 
devotion;  that  of  our  opponents  as  superstition,  credulity,  fa-' 
naticism ;  whilst  the  violence  of  popular  feeling,  corresponding^ 
with  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  difficulties  with 
>Vhich  it  is  perplexed,  has  scarcely  left  a  neutral  term  in  any 
language  which  expresses  the  simple  belief  in  supernatural 
things. 

In  political  discussions,  the  neutral  term  is  change  in  the  law ; 
the  eulogistic,  improvement ;  the  vituperative,  innovalion ;  and 
^othiog  IS  more  frequent  than  to  hear  these  three  appellations, 
and  more  especially  the  two  last,  applied  by  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  House  to  the  same  measure. 

The  second  of  the  fallacies  of  ambiguity  is  that  of  Sweeping 
Classifications;  which  ascribes  to  one  individual  the  qualities 
jpNossessed  by  another,  only  because  the  two  are  ranked  together 
m  the  same  class,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  being  known 
bv  a  common  name.  The  language  of  this  sophism  is  that  of 
the  wolf  in  the  fable,  '*  If  it  was  not  you,  it  was  your  father, 
or  brother,  or  one  of  your  relations/'  Its  futility  will  be  most 
readily  exposed. by  a  short  example. 

In  the  heat  of  the  French  revolution,  when  the  king  was  yet 
OR  his  trial,  a  multitude  of  inflammatory  writings  were  spread 
abroad  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  over  the  public  mind,  and 
{preparing  it  for  the  catastrophe  that  followed.  Among  these 
wa9  a  pamphlet  entitled  '*  The  Crimes  of  Kings."  The  object 
of  the  writer,  was,  to  justify  the  death  of  Louis,  by  imputing  to 
hun»  a3  a  king,  a  portion  of  those  crimes  which  were  attributed 
tn  the  work  to  all  who  had  borne  that  title  before  him.  Stated 
ia  syllogistic  language,  the  mode  of  reasoning  will  be  disco- 
r^red  to  be  this:  Criminals  deserve  punishment;  kings  are 
criminals ;  Louis  is  a  king ;  therefore  Louis  deserves,  and  should 
sufier  punishment.     Need  we  expose  so  gross  a  fallacy  ? 

Not  long  ago,  during  one  of  the  periods  of  the  controversy  on 
Catholic  Emancipation,  a  book  was  put  forth  with  the  title  of 
'*  Cruelties  of  the  Catholics,^  which  deserves  the  same  share  of 
notice'as  *' The  Crimes  of  Kings." 

A^n^ore  recent,  and,  on  that  account,  a  more  striking  exaihple 
of 'this  fallacy  may  be  remarked  in  what  has  fedlen  from  the 
O&ts,  on  the  subject  of  a  certaiu  dignitary  of  the  Irish  church. 
Vulgar  antipathy  has  seldom  been  carried  to  a  higher  pitch. 
The  clergy  are  at  least  as  little  likely  to  offend  in  ^e  depart- 
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BTient  of  tfioraJity  which  regards  the  *exual*  appelile^  Afe  any 
other  class  of  the  community.  If  pubHc  opimpn^  the  greaf 
regulator  of  private  morals,  is  directed  with  no  greater  'ftrce? 
against  the  established  priesthood  than  agaitist  othiet  raiik» 
of  men,  it  certainly  does  not  act  with  less.  Tbe^  i^jtiry 
which  their  peculiar  mterests  inflict  on  society  is  of  a  totally 
different  kind.  To  those,  however,  whose  object  m  0{^ 
position  is  not  so  much  to  serve  the  people  as  to  supplant  the 
idtnistry,  any  topic  is  acceptable  which  will  detach  the  general 
rood-will  from  the  ruling  party.  It  is  indifferent  whether  tJit^ 
be  done  by  appealing  to  public  knowledge  or  public  prejudice ; 
mdeed,"the  latter  will  be  uie  inore  convenient.'  For  the  purpose 
of  tampefing  with  vulgar  ignorance,  no  better  instrument  could 
be  chosen  than  the  occurrence  we  allude  to.  The  end  in  view' 
was  to  cast  discredit  on  the  church,  as  an  adherent  of  the  h^. 
To  accomplish  this  design,  that  portion  of  the  public  alfeiEld^ 
<>pppsed  to  the  e'ertablishment  was  to  be  fiirther  irritated  ?  ind 
that  which  still  adhered  to  it,  detached.  In  the  minds 'pf' all ' 
cfeL8ses,no  charge  sinks  deeper  than  one  of  the  descriptiptt''i€*^-^ ' 
^fished  agaihst.  the  dignitary  in  question.  ,The  cotn^e  i^'iil" 
tiie^efore^  obvious — to  accuse  the  whole  bodyof  thepropettsitiifis 
proved  against  the  individual.  *  -  ''  *'  ;. 

'^  In' this,''  gays  Mr.  Lambtbn,  meaning  O'Cattaghan^^  easel 
**  ybii  may  see  another  instance  of  the  disnke  that '^Ae^^  «ffe^- 
^hstve  t6  the  female  sex.'**  t^.^/r  ^'^ 

*  ^Why  not  proceed  anothfer  step  and  arraign  the  Whdle^pattyi 
Th«  men  in  power  are  Tories,  and,  as  the  natural  sup(fti4tft/"df - 
th«  m^n  in  power,  so  wa^  the  Irish  prelate.    Why'W^t  ^fe^tff 


Ivould  not  be  more  absurd  than  to  mckiiemofe  ThistlewdtSd^l 
leformer,  and  then  to  attribute  hid  intentioilj^  to -l:hat'nutiiei^ 
body  of  men,  who  desire  the  establishment  of  thod^^'seiiuli^ttei'' 
for  giiod  government  which  pass  uride¥  the  imtAe  of  hrf6Aff?;*  *'  i 

So  much  for  this  species  of  ambiguity.     The  neixdn^*!' 'iftiffl 
mentidn  is  the  fallacy  of  Vague  G«ii<?riii/ftiw$,^h}chd6nfetei^iPAe 
use  of'  th^  most  geneM  and  inde4:erminate  exptiessionili^^Nhrh^i 
the  nslture  of  the  e^se  iidmit»  6f,  ik  pt^i^tb^'  ^iStie^pm^' 
and  accurate:"     '  ■  •:  -''    '-  ^'    '  l  .?.«--vMwri.  1 

An  expt^dft^n   is  vagtie   whenit   ^cfrves  ltd"  d^ign^tji^)  kii' 
object  whos^  goodness'  of^  badiiesit  ii  d^femitidd' by^o^ 
ciicnmstances.    In  dis^us^ing  the  itt^rits  of  i^ticlii'ta^  w^eci-VtAk^ 

«  Homing  Ckronkl^  June  S&kl!;  ih  ld»^dbdi-ftt)the  8Mlih«vttllit0iht^ 
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di^iinotion.is  frequently  omitted  ;  in  which  C4is^  th^  ^^prft8^^on. 
ijtaelf  is  a  fallacy.  Take,  for  example,  the  words  gQv^rnmenf, 
kiw^  morals,  reljsian  ;  of  all  which  there  are  two  kinds,  the  gppd 
aad.thelwjd.  The  mere  fact,  therefore,  of  amw*8  attacking 
afl|^  osie  of  tfaeia,  af&rds  not  the  least  presumption  pf  sinister 
design..  If  his  attack  is  confined  to  that  which  is  bad  in  each^ 
kia  QO&diict  may  deserv^  the  highest  degree  of  praise. 

.  ^ia  Bssentisd  distinction  is  carefully  blurred  oyer  by  the  pp-, 
tilical. sophist;  an  cpnissiqn  which  enables  him  to  charge  )ii^. 
upright  antagonisJt  with  the  atrocious  design  of  subverting  ^ 
gb¥ernment,  all  law,  all  morality,  and  all  religion.  Which  of. 
tha  advocates  of  reform  in  parliament  has  escaped  the  i9iputa7v 
ticaxsif  attenuating  to  overthrow  the.  constitution  ?  Or  whiph  pf 
the  pafonnerft  in  church  affairs  has  not  been  charged  wit^h  th^ 
wi^  Hot  Qidy  of  subverting  the  establishment,  but  of  rpoting, 
<H]A  rd%ion  altogether  ? 

.   Iq  the  list  of  these  double  phrases,  there  is  none  mope  ^fiec-^ 
tiviolyi  .employed  as  a  cloak  for  the  purpose  of  m}s-goye|ri:^»e»t) 
tl|^thAt«£n^  order,  or  the  equally  indefinite  compound  gpp4. 
«r4^f     la  strict  language,  order  is  the  arrangement  wI^I^^qI^/: 
e:]^i^^.with  regard  to  any  number  of  objects ;   good*  ordeirtb^f?' 
be  it  what  it  may,  which  excites  the  approbation  of  the  spo^^er,, 
Wiisf^  fof  intttanfiQ,  was  it  in  the  eyes  of  Nero,  9r  what  i^  it  in 
iik^'^fm  of  Alexander  ?    Ther&  is  no  state  of  goverrmiernt,  frpm 
the  i^triai^  despotism  to  the  American  republic,  wluch  is.no.t^ 
a^s^te^P^.Qiderj   and,  with  refierenoe  to  certain  intejreslU^  pf 
gQ9d^fdfir«.   .{ienee,  soQse times  with  the  adjunct  goodp  or.tae, 
eim^fify  :«uuaeaaing  one  social,  it    has  long  been  a  favpurit^ 
p^|»^  in  tii^:  vocabulary  of  despots..    It  is  no  less  appUd^bl^  tp^ 
tibNp.lwl  titiai  to  the  §podf  for  the  worst  is  as  truly  order  »9  tb^t, 
b^;  imd  by  referring  the  mind  to  no  fixed  and  dete^miniil^ 
ppny^fji^^ :  ft  neither  leaves  us  in  a  ^te  of  confusion^  or^  if  it  in^, 
ejlilii^^pi^on  •either  way>  it  will  be  rather  in  favour  of  the  party 
b|KmFJi^m,;th&^  term  is  used,   Aince  this  is  one  of  thje  neutr^ 
]|iArafie^.icxiwliiQh  custom. ha^  annexed. an  bal^tuai  sentiniep^t  p|;^ 
apfHil^bation. 

..,4^>(]^b4Bi:  tei^nof  the  same  nature,,  and  of  .more  frequent  use  ii]^ 
par]iji|9went«  is  the  unmeaning  quadriTi&yllable«ons£»/ui(i(Ui. .  Wh^n.^ 
9fqp^li44:f^*^'  4^aignata  Ae  colkctiye  jacnrities  £or  a  speci&c  eipde  > 
er^ovfii-nment,  the  word  is  perfectly  precise.     In  Englfu^dr  t^ 
^w  <^  gpr^^a^men^t,  ao  far  from  being  specifii:.,  is  t^vo^fi^i^iov 
liifffnwKQt^}^  "Whether  considered  aj»,  a^  goyejcnnu^nt  (q9^ 

tib^{9nie^>^  wwfj,^  tj^p^maigr,  :tW  ipeaiiie  jby  nvhieb  if  is^^f^PPfi^ 
ducted  are  eqnally  indefinite.  There  is  no  sujch  timng  a^.  a 
aeMsdiplM';  ii6An»  les^  u  desedi^  j^ogi^  foiw 
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of  words.  In 'a  volume,  containing  the  constitutions  of  the 
French  and  American  republics,  of  which  th&securities for  theip 
respective  administration  are  de&ned  one  by  one#  and  published 
in  a  book,  the  bookseller  offered  to  i»rint  the  Bri^h.GOi^tLtutio» 
gratis,  if  any  man  would  supply  him  with  a  copy.  It  \&  needless 
to  observe  that  the  work  has  never  appeared*  >-  , .  .  j' 

With  reference  to  this  state  of  things,  the  .woi4  ^conatitutioa 
has  lio  fixed  or  intelUgible  meaning.  Like  other  ^ml^igiHi^p 
terms,  it  denotes  no  settled  form  of  poUty ;  it  o^lyaneans  tj^t 
form  to  which  it  serves  the  speaker's  interest  to  ^plyt  it.. .  ^  ^: , 

A  political  constitution  of  some  sort  is  essential  tQ  the  fireUr 
being  of  mankind.  Hence  the  word  has  acquired,. in^j^e-  ah* 
stract  an  eulogistic  sense  :  which,  in  common  >irith  vtbe  ledi^ 
we  have  before  mentioned,  is  frequently  but  unthtojungly  .9^ 
tached  to  it,  when  used  with  a  more  limited  meanings  >  It  thus 
happens  that  the  epithet  constitutional  conveys  to 'Unreflecting 
minds  an  idea  c^  excellence.  To  invest  a  measure /with  that 
epithet,  is  to  pronounce  its  title  to  adoption..  Hqw  jBpital  this^ 
erroi  may  become,  where  what  is  constitutional  depiend^  wh^y 
on  the  authority  of  the  speaker,  it  requires  but  little  thougbt.to 
perceive.  r.^»     \> 

The  substitution  of  definite  language  to  these  vi^gue  expres- 
sions would  deprive  the  political  sophist  of  his  deadliest  weap^o. 
The  more  clearly  we  are  able  to  expose  the  only  just  end  or  go- 
vernment, the  greater  will  be  their  danger  whose  politicid.ad* 
ministraticHi  is  one  habitual  departure  from  it.:  Henceievev 
such  words  etB  public  happiness,  well-fare^  weWheingf  indefinite  ar 
they  are  in  comparison,  are  no  mvourit€»  with  the  class  y^ 
alliKle  to.  If  to  the  general  term  happiness,  we  substitute  the 
greatest  happiness^  of  the  greatest  nunwer,  the  description  of  the 
end  of  government  is  at  once  precise  and  simple,  and  theiivnger 
to  that  peculiar  class  raote  urgent  and  alarming.  ..-By'diQectiiig 
attention'  to  this  end,,  it  is  impossible  to  overiook  the^mieotiie?- 
ousness  of  the  vague  expressions,  we  have  pointed  out  a^  the 
instruments  of  sophistry.  We  regret  that  our  limits  ^onld 
prevent  us  from  pursuing  the  analysis  of  these  important  £iiUa- 
eies.  There  are  none  against  which  it  is  more  essential  to  pro- 
vide the  means  of  detection.  .       ' 

The«ophism  of  Allegorical  Mok,  to  use  Mr»  Bentham^s  pfaiase, 
is  a  modification  of  the  preceding  fallacy.  It  consists  on  sub* 
stituting  for  the  official  denominatioos  of  m^i,  qertaia.  general 
names  to  which  an  idea  of  excellence  is  attaK^ed;^  Wfg(n>ermnent, 
for  the  members  of  the  governing  body;  the,  ehurck,  for  the 
clergy;  and  the  law,  for  lawyers.  The  device  is  used  with  the 
view  of  securing  to  the  individual  the  respect  attached  to  the 
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institution;  and  that,  for  the  purpose  of  exempting  him  from  the 
vx)ntrol  of  public  opinion. 

-  The  terms  govemtnent  and  law  denote,  in  their  proper  mean- 
ing, a  set  of  operations  and  securities  upon  which  every  thing 
valuable  depends ;  and  which  are,  therefore,  the  worthiest  ob- 
jects of  respect  and  attachment.  By  a  transfer  of  the  general 
nairie  to  the  individuals  employed  in  the  administration  of  go- 
Temmeat  and  law,  the  individuals  themselves  are  invested  with 
the  corresponding  ideas  of  excellence  implied  in  those  venerated 
Barnes.  By  Ihis  impropriety  of  speech  the  oflScer  is  identified 
not  only  with  his  oflSce,  but  with  the  great  end  for  which  his 
office  exists  as  the  subordinate  means.  The  conseauence  is 
easily  foreseen.  Propose  to  examine  the  conduct  ot  an  indi- 
vidual officer;  point  out  an  abuse  from  which  such  an  indivi- 
AaiBtl  derives,  advantage;  the  answer  is  at  hand:  '*  you  are  an 
enemy  to  the  government."  The  greater  the  pains  you  take  to 
tMder  government  and  law  effective,  the  more  loudly  are  you 
i^^aatized,  as  the  secret  enemy  of  both. 
:-  The  word  church  is  no  less  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  the 
fedlacy.  '  In  that  term  are  comprised  two  meanings  altogether 
unconnected — ^the  clergy,  and  the  creed.  In  whatever  manner 
the  details  of  church-government  are  attacked :  be  the  opposi- 
tion diiected  against  abuses  of  the  most  glaring  enormity,  as, 
for  instance,  the  institution  of  tithes  ;  the  disproportion  between 
-fM^li^d- Service  ;  or  the  many^  other  political  evils  which  pre- 
vail^ in  the'  establishment:  the  accusation  of  *'  enemy  to  the 
ehar(c^^  at  once  overwhelms  the  opponent;  for  he  who  is  an 
eitenijrto  tile  church,  is  hostile  to  the  creed;  and  with  those; 
*w)ioft^' religion  is  cut  by  the  established  pattern,  hostile  to 
leligiondtself. 

•'■■■  Ak\sv\o  this  is  the  fallacy  of  Impostor  Terms.  To  justify  an 
act^  .'indefeiasible  under  its  real  name,  recourse  is  had  to  some' 
mwe.geneva)  term,  which,  together  with  the  indefensible  object, 
mchsdea  others,  with  which  public  opinion  has  connected  a 
aentiment  of  approbation.  What  bigot  ever  talks  of  persecu- 
iioi^  when  he  saves  both  time  and  credit  by  the  eulogistic 
flOiOnosyllable  zeal  ? 

We  shall  cite  but  one  example  of  this  fallacy.  Whatever  may 
Jbe  sai^^  favour  of  virtual  representation,  no  man  can  now  be 
fousdifio  insensible  to  shame  as  to  affirm  that  the  reality  exists 
in  tbe  oonstitution  of  the  house  of  Commons.  Those  who  are* 
jBf»«aHed  electors,  are  induced  to  vote  for  members,  who  are 
ifutheir  tuminduclBd  to  support,  not  the  general  good,  but  the 
mteieets.  of  the  aristocratic  class,  or  the  immediate  interests  of 
tiiec«rown.  .•  The  employment  of  these  two  inducements^  will 
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a  commonly  called  corruption  ;  by  the  few,  for'  tibe  purpose  of 
delusion,  they  will  be  designated  by  the  ixkrair^uehce — iH^ena 
nf  thi  crown ;  a  phrade^  undet  certuin  circumstances,  df  a 
;fetroHgly  eulogistic  cast. 

""  From  the  employment  of  mndiher  fedlacy,  that  of  Vaptt 
Ueneralities,  we  hear  of  the  natural  influencae  of  the  ariBtbcra3y» 
the  Natural  influence  of  Wealth  and  rank,  kBt>bjebt8  of  Undoubted 
excellence  5  and  so  of  the  influence  of  the  ch)wn.  By  a  furtiit r 
bse  df  that  fallacy,  thesie  natural  influences^  ai^d  ihare  especially 
the  latter,  are  declared  to  be  strictly  Constitutional;  ^henci^by 
an  easy  inference,  opposition  to  the  improper  leiterciBe  of  eitfaer 
is  imputed  to  designs  against  the  government,  and  a'ckesinftbf 
subverting  the  constitution.  Hence  there  is  no  species  of  cor-* 
ruption,  ho  degree  of  malversation  in  the  carrying  oh.  of  &c 
public  busihess,  which  muy  not  be  justified  under  the  jskadeti 
influence;  and  justified  by  such  arguments  as  go  to  aecufee  f^e 
jjlecuser  of  traitorous  intentions  a^nwt  the  govemment. 
.  Another  instrument  of  ambiguity  is  found  in  th^  ftAiusg'Of 
S/iam  DUtinctions :  a  hame,  which,  however  homtdy,  supefsedes 
the  necei^ity  of  a  definitioh.  Of  these  distimotiottfe,  oike  iirixicM 
common  use  is  that  between  the  liberty  tod  "KceHtiousnem  trf 
ihepres*.  ' 

:  ^  .. Api)lied  as  a  political  check,  flie  art  of  printing  is  ^enoAptoy^ 
ifi  giving  that  difegree  of  publicity  to  the  ikults  and  errors'fil 
^01^  Svho  govern,  which  shall  expose  them  to  propottioiilal  1^ 
probation  on  thfe  part  of  Ae  governed.  Wifliout  this  t^-imjkhr- 
tltnt  check,  the  crimes  of  publifc  m^n  are  subject  to  ii6"6dler 
iJontfol  th«n  that  off  law ;  ana  if,  as  they  cannot  iotlg^  £)il  to  be, 
they  aare  themselves  the  arbiters  of  law,  there  is  so  iMg^ahy 
limit  to  their  authority,  or  any  safe-guard  agai^t  artrihiafty 
paw^.  At  Ihe  same  tiine,  ah  Unlimited  fifeedora  <)f  thejpr^ss 
wiil  givte  rise  to  an  evil  on  the  other  n^e,  in  thfe  Arab  oTfalse 
Wputatidds  of  misconduct  on  the  p^t  of  tire  i^nnff.  bowty. 
Here,  then,  comes  the  dilemma— tilic  choice  betweefn  atnfitKbg. 
all  imputations  without  distinction,  or  repressing  all. 

From  this  dilemma  we  can  escape  only  by  the  B;[)piicMJon  <^ 
those  means  which  shall  exclude  the  false  wtthout  fetifling  the 
just  and  useful.  To  exclude  the  false,  and  thfe  falsfe  cfaiyY  to 
guard  against  the  abuses  of  the  press  Without  abohshlng  its'tise, 
must  be  the  work  of  iaw-^a  law  which  can  orily  be  groiinded 
on  a  defimdob  of  what  shall  be  considerfed  as  abudite.  lit^'^is 
country,  with  its  code  of  libel-law,  ho  such  defihitfon  h^beea 

fiven.   As  long  as  it  shall  so  be  with-held,  ahy  oite  Ijmig  Jriaybe 
eclared  an  abuise  as  well  as  any  other,  and  nutdsfid^eitt;*ili^^ 
of  pronroting  Ae  public  goofl,  ^iH  be  tuAaca  Into  a  mcriB^tru- 
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tp^^K  of  oppressipn.  Till  we  know  what  U  libd  and  what  not, 
^he  Ucentiousness  of  the  press,  in  the  language  of  politipii 
^pbistry,  will  mean  such  disclosures  of  the  acts  of  the  ruUng 
pla^s  as  shall  be  judged  detrimental  to  their  interests  \,  and. its 
lil^erty,  such  disclosures^  and  such  only,  as  are  free  from  that 
iocQnvBnience. 

.  <The  laHof  the  fallacies  of  ambiguitj  is  confined  to  an  im- 

jputisttion  against  the  people  of  «o  deeply-seated  a  corruption, 

.that  no  poUtioal  reform  can  reach  it ;  and  hence .  the  sophism 

^ay  be  named  Tht  Reproach  (^  Fopu(ar  Corruption. 

^  ^hether  sincere  or.  affected,  this  charge  is  the  result  of  a 

,.|bick.confusi(m  of  ideas.     By  accusing  the  pedple.  of  cprrup- 

jtion^  it  is  meant  to  be  inferred  that  they  ate  incapable  of  ,^x- 

^yoi^ing  that  function  of  government  which  consists  in  the 

.  cWce  of  representatives.     If,  by  the  manner  in  which  the  Vote 

,^  taken,  as  by  ballot^  the  elector  is  precluded  from  every  chance 

of  promo tix^  his  personal  advantage,  the  only  interest  he  09^ 

:hopQ  .to  i  serve,  by  the  exercise  of  his  franchise,  is  that  w^ich 

Ife.  have  called  the  social.    For  doing  this,  the  only  possibj^e 

.  jpoeans  are  to  elect  that  candidate  who  is  likely  to  render  most 

..{lervicf^. to  the  public  interest. 

:    T^s  it  is  that  under  an  apposite  system,  the  least  benevolent 

;  set  of  men,  or,  in  other  words,  the  most  corrupt,  will  render  as 

l.fx^ifch  fi^rvice  to  the  community  as  the  most  immaculate.     And 

..  jl^^ce  we  mary  estimate  the  value  of  such  phrases  as  '^  instead  of 

..r^orming  the  goveniment,  reform  yourself,"  and  other  hack- 

^<^ey<^.e:uiortatLons  of  the  same  profnndity. 

. ,,  i  The.  fallacy  of  'Non-causa  pro  causd,  or  confusion  of  cause  and 

y.0f^(wie,J5kmd^is  a  place  in  our  pages;  were  it  only  fr6m  the 

)jngnd.  service  it  has  rendered  IVfr.  Canning  in  Tiis' cSfebrated 

,  out-ppurings  on  the  subject  of  parliamentary  reform. 

.,,;  ^14  all  governments  01  ancient  date,  whose  patch-woii  c6h- 

^  f.t^tutionfi  have  been  the  work  of  successive  ages,  each  additig, 

^.,p](m;)miig,  or  subtracting  something  to  suit  its  separate  interest, 

"  liie  pmlosophical  observer  distinguishes  three  sets  of  circum- 

l,,8tap<:^  I  those  which  have  operated  as  the  producmg  causes, 

,  and  those  which  have  had  flie  e&ct  of  obstacles  in  the  way  of 

. .  ;g^^  1  whilst  a  third  may  bfe  observed -to  h^ve  exercised  no  in- 

.,jjju0nce  in  either,  direction.    In  whatever  degree  the'resultd  of 

j .,  ^y  given  system  have  proved  fortunate,  its  abusive  portions 

^jka^b;!^. not. operated  in  the  character  ,of  causes  of  such  results, 

,  ^  ..^Oj^jyijL  that  of  obstacles. 

!,/     The  sophism  consists  in  holding  up  the  fortunate  results  as 
;,  pfodjucetl  by  the  abuses  of  the  system, 
jj^  j5|f,dl,J\jLr.  Q  Ahe  house  of  Commons 
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IrioUe  have  been  more  applauded  tfaaui  the  frequently  if^pealedr 
assertion,  that  the  constitution^  of  which  that  house  is  an  element, 
**  works  well  in  practice."  Prom  this  remark  he  wishes  it  to  he 
inferred,  and  the  illogical  heads  of  his  admirers  have  inferred 
accordingly,  that  in  as  far  as  the  government  works  well,  that 
effect  must  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  mock  representation,  as 
a  cause.  In  what  way  that  circumstance  has  been  productive 
ef  the  good  in  question,  he  never  has  and  never  will  be  able  to 
demonstrate.  In  what  way  it  operates  in  the  character  of  aa 
obstruction  to  the  good,  it  is  impossible  to  show  at  present 
That  will  be  the  work  of  a  future  essay.  In  the  mean  time,  it 
is  sufficient  to  have  put  the  reader  on  his  guard  against  this 
celebrated  sophism. 

The  proposal  to  repeal  the  Usury  Laws,  in  the  last  seission  of 
^rliament,  was  met  by  the  same  fallacy.  *^  We  are  a  wealthy 
people,^'  say  the  sophists  ;  "  the  laws  against  Usury  have  acc^mi- 
^amed  us  in  our  progress  to  prosperity,  and  are,  in  fact,  the 
Main  cause  of  our  advancement.*'  As  much  so,  and  £[Mr  tlie  i 
Bame  reason,  as  Tenterden  church-steeple  was  satid  to  be  ^ 
cause  of  the  Goodwin  sands. 

A  further  example  is  behind,  which  illustrates  the  fallacy  as  r 
applied  to  the  purposes  of  the  consecrated  prop  of  aUl^timi^ 
governments.     We  quote  from  Mr.  Bentham. 

'   '  In  virtue  and  knowledge,  in  every  feature  of  felicity,  the  empire  of 
Montezuma  outshines,  as  every  body  knows,  all  the  surrounding  states,  , 
even  the  Common-wealth  of  Tlascala  not  excepted.  :  , 

*  "  Where,"  said  an  inquirer  once,  to  the  high  priest  of  the  Temple  of 
Vitzlipultzli,  "  where  is  it  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  true  cause  of  so 
glorious  a  pre-eminence  ?"  "  Look  for  it !"  answered  the  holy  pontiff> 
**  where  shouldest  thou  look  for  it,  blind  sceptic,  but  in  the  copiousnefls 
of  the  streams  in  which  the  sweet  and  precious  blood  of  innocents  flows 
daily  down  the  altars  of  the  great  God?"  ' 

*  "  Yes,"  answered  in  full  convocation  and  full  chorus  the  archbishops^ 
bishops,  deans,  canons,  and  prebends  of  the  religion  of  VitzlipultzH : 
**  yes,"  answered  in  semi-chorus  the  vice  chancellor,  with  all  the  doctors. 
Ibid  masters  of  the  university  of  Mexico : — ^*  yes,  in  the  copiousness  of 
the  streams  in  which  the  sweet  and  precious  blood  of  innocents  flows 
daily  down  the  altars  of  the  great  God." ' 

When  abuses  cannot  be  denied,  the  system  may  yet  be 
defended  by  the  old,  and  not  the  less  groundless  maxim — "  ftom 
the  abuse  argve  not  against  the  use.*^ 

Be  the  system  what  it  may,  the  good  results  constitute  its 
use,  the  bad,  its  abuse.  In  so  far,  therefore,  as  any  institutions 
are  liable  to  abuse,  their  use  is  proportionably  dimmished. 

We  shall  confine  our  consideration  of  diis  fallacy  to  the  case 
of  its  employment  in  the  iservice  of  religion*    Of  this  subject  it 
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is  scarcely  permitted  to  analyse  the  unfavourable  side.  On  its 
uses,  we  cannot  expatiate  too  freely;  on  its  abuses,  too  re- 
servedly ;  a  partiality  which  indicates  a  poor  opinion  either  of 
religion  or  oi  mankind.  If  it  spring  from  the  fear  that  religion 
cannot  bear  analysis,  the  unfavourable  opinion  lies  that  way.  If 
the  usefulness  of  the  religious  sanction  is  believed  to  be  matter 
iof  experience,  it  is  mankind  who  are  accused  of  imbecility,  in 
being  thought  even  capable  of  overlooking  so  obvious  a  truth. 
To  conceal  this  marked  partiality,  recourse  has  been  had  to  the 
aid  of  fallacy.  The  bad  effects  of  this  sanction  are  attributed 
to  superstition;  while  the  term  religion  is  reserved  to  designate 
the  good.  Superstition  does  all  the  mischief;  all  the  benefit  is 
owing  to  religion. 

To  strike  an  impartial  balance  of  the  relative  advantages  and 
ffisadvantages  which  accrue  to  the  cause  of  morality  from  this 
source,  we  should  first  subtract  the  influence  of  the  other  sanc- 
tions upon  human  conduct.  Having  found  what  these  are 
capable  of  effecting  without  the  aid  of  religion,  we  should  dis- 
cover what  of  good  and  bad  i^  really  attributable  to  the  latter. 
Hhe  performance  of  this  service  is  entitled  to  no  mean  distincr 
tion ;  since  a  more  extensive  benefit  could  scarcely  be  conferred 
upon  mankind. 

We  shall  close  this  list  of  fallacies  with  some  remarks  upon 
the  celebrated  sophism  of  **  Not  measures,  but  men^  The  words 
are  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Fox.  **  How  vain,  how  idle,  how  pre- 
sumptuous is  the  opinion  that  laws  can  do  every  thing !  and 
how  weak  and  pernicious  the  maxim  .founded  upon  it,  that 
measures,  not  men,  are  to  be  attended  to  !" 

Such  is  the  vague  sentence  in  which  this  fallacy  is  propounded. 
It  is  mainly  a  device  of  the  Outs,  who  intend  to  signify  by  the 
phrase  that  good  government  is  unattainable  by  any  measures  of 
the  existing  men  in  office,  and  can  only  be  brought  about  by 
changing  them  for  a  certain  set  of  individuals — meaning  them- 
selves— whose  virtue  is  the  only  security  for  the  just  exercise 
of  the  ruling  power.  The  constitution  being  so  defective  that" 
no  check  is  opposed  to  the  malversation  of  the  men  in  office — 
for  such  is  the  assumption  of  the  fallacy — a  class  of  human 
beings,  in  whom  the  social  motives  should  so  predominate  above 
the  selfish,  as  to  reconcile  their  public  duties  with  their  private 
interests,  would  certainly  be  no  common  blessing.  How  far 
such  exceptions  to  the  general  laws  of  human  nature  have  ever 
yet  been  witnessed,  let  the  annals  of  mankind  declare.  Not  to 
try  them  by  their  past  conduct,  what  are  the"  reasons  for 
beKeviiig  that  a  substitution  of  the  Outs  to  the  Ins,  would  do  no 
more  than  change  the  men  and  the  names^  whilst  the  results 
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remaineditL^same;  a&d  what  uie.  the  xeaBoiiS'lpr.wippo^^ 
,&uch  a  chafige  would  be  attended  with  th^  conseqjiumG^  which 
•kfae  Ouifs  dediaie  Ukely  to  ensue  ? 

;    The  mere   eidstence  of  the  checks  imposed,  upon  ,priv4te 

interests  for  the  public  good,  by  political  mstitutioi:^^^^  (Jeo^Qft? 

Btratethe  pvedominslnce  of  personsd  over  social  feelings,:  as  a 

general  &et.    It  is  admitted  of  the  Ins  m  particular,;  for  that 

predoioinance  is  the  reason  alleged  in  favoiur  of  changing  th^m 

for  the  .Oxts.    in  the  case  of  such  a  change^  <to  sH  the  ^mo^y^ 

>for  preferring  themselves  to  their  duty,  or  which  jMrefereDCe  die 

\Jnsu2d  been  guilty^  would  the  OiUs  in  .their  turn  auoceeiL 

i[    Thiat  diese  motives  would  j^roduce  the  same,  effect  upon  apy 

one  set  of  men>  as  any  other;  upon  the  Out&^  as  the  imi  is 

^^rendered  likely  by  ;the  universal  experience  of  what  has  alurays 

tep6ned  in  such  cases^  amongst  the  immaaise  -oM^rity  (tf 
[lan  beings. 
V   Against  the  results  of  thi&  experiencf^,  whatoan  be  c^^ed  % 
Jite  UuU  in  iavor  of  the  opposite  positioii  ?    No^ng  ixiq«b  tbfui 
their  own  assertion..  , 

' .  When  the  charlatan  afBxmed  his  power  of  sq^beeaiag  him#df 
/intoaaaartbottle,  he  assumed  no  greater  an  ex^emptiim^Pem  the 
-  lawsof  nature,  than  is  claimed  by  the  patroos  of  tju$  iaUao^.. 
'  Whifet  the  spectators  were  anxiously  awaiting  theperiS^im- 
ance  of  their  jirodigy,  the  bottle-conjuror  decamped  with  tb^r 
money ;  a  sample  oi  what  may  be  expected  from  all  coQJHt^v^ 
political  or  histrionic,  who  advertise  these  mighty  undertakii^. 
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JL  REMARKABdLB  clmn^ge  has  tak^n  jpkoe  oj*  late  in  the 
manner  of  writing  history,  ^md  partioi^lfiurly  in  JP!ra&ce^.  •  3^ 
mind  satiated  by  an  endless  and  often  »profitless,philosQpbi?iifigi 
has  sought  relief  in  the  simplicity  of  the  eld  cbi^oniclefs,  just'fis 
the  wearisomeness  of  long  and  barren  narrations  led  to  the  d^cofa* 
tions  of  deductive  and  speculative  r-eispaniBg;:  adncfrpandii^tm 
ad  probandum  has  again  become  the  motto-of  historian^ ,  ^^Ai^i 
a  summary  sketch  of  events^  nor  a  ju^cious  a^redttti^l>.,pf 
their  causes  and  coasequeoacas,  wiUaay  lo]:^g[er>s^(tii^  tl^^li^^o 
w<Hild  trace  in  the  tkmethatis^  {passed  the  vicissitijujleS'^/^llQi^Q 
afiairs.;  andndiis  is  well,  though  care  'must.i^e  tajkeQ^  )le*t  t^ 
^rat  of  iaquky  become  narrow  and  e3&€lusive»  Xest  the  ^stuc^.pf 
jiist^y  degeoetsate  in^  ^  idk  amusemea^/cu^^i^j^c^^ 


't,  ftthoel  t$f  pe^antiy^  and' make  none  but  flecrting  imj^feiMonft 
0iitheinind.  .  -    .  r 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  or  to  fix  a  model  for.writii^ 
hifltory^    Its  oi]ject  is  to  record  past.cventfi,  and  to  this  end  it 
9oeonkmodate8  itself  to  the  taste  and  the  hnoirledge  of  the  pass* 
iii^i4^..    Thus  there  are  as  many  classes  itf  historical  compod* 
liem  aft  there- ana  literary  eras,  in  eaqh  of  which  the  state  of  opmioa 
CT^s  its  colouring  to  the  &cts  of  history.    Herodotus^  Joiiv^ille, 
Ftoissart,  and  Bi antome  are  simple  narrators  whose  compositjolis 
are  full  of  grace  and  good  sense.     They  lived  when^ac^^  Mone 
excited  an  interest,  and  they  related  the  facts  which  they  had 
'B«tn-  or  htord.   They  related  them  in  idl  th^r  vi/vidftes^^  all  their 
acti«rity>    careless  of    their  influence  on  the    faturei.      Thia 
10  the  infancy  of  the  literary  spirit  wfaich^  developing  iAaelf 
ii^  alugher  point  of  oivilization,  assumes  another  form^  and 
vtears  a  whollv  different  dre^s.    Take  for  example  the  thnte 
Itistoirians  of  lvome>  8aUusty  livy^   and  Taditast;  their  narra-- 
ti'^S'  mnrcli  moire  proudly^  they  are  organized  and  arranged. 
Their  «tyle  of  thought  is  more  {profound  and  more  disciplined^ 
tiiey  TeUrte  noA  oilly  detached  facts,  but  events  alwayafoU  of 
iignifioafioev  with  cnrcamstanc^  creating  Other  circufflBtstances^ 
aad'^oriouiring  to  a  particular  end.      And  iBven  in  the  end 
tl«^  aifoi  at  mev  are  diHingnished  by  vark^y.    Sallust,  who 
'W¥ote   dming  tne    civil  war  ^  Rdme^   pourtra^s  the  great 
tjtetracteristics  i>f  the  revoliltions  be  had  witnessed ;  he  traces 
UttAr  Barnes,  jwigeB  their  progress;  describes  their  agents^  anti- 
cipates their  resiuts.     He  brings  home  to  the  different  factions, 
to  the  nobility,  to  thei  people,  and  to  their  ambitious  leaders,  the 
shlkiie  of  each  in  the  vicissitudes  he^mrmtes.    livy  £^ppeared  not 
wbile  ike  revcdution  was  in  ^idbio^  but  when  it  was  aceom- 
pUsbed.     He  witnessed  the  tranquillity  and  the  degeneracy  of 
his  country.    He  dwelt  at  the  briUiant  court  of  Augustus  which 
gave  a  new  direction  to  the  activity  of  the  RoijAan  character, 
'tod  destroyed  by  civilization  and  litwature  its  astern  ^aiid  rugg'ed 
-virtues.     Nothing  was  then  left  for  a  Roman  to  do,  without  the 
Tisk  of  being  considered  factious,  but  to  write  the  Repablic-'s 
^tstoiy,  and  Livy  did  so,  erecting  a  proud  menument  to  a  people 
^tttid  to  principles  which  had  passed  away.    His  work  is  in  truth 
'  ititi  f\[ineral  otation  of  his  countty*   It  is  composed  With  the  taste 
*  andllaient,  «b  wtell as  with  the  political  indifference  and  aban- 
"dMmeiht,^of  the  lime.    He  aippelir»  neither  as  a  statesman,  nor 
^'il  partisan;  iie  is  only  an adxnirtible  man  bf  letters.    Then 
came  Tacitus  :  the  reign  of  Nere  was  passed,  that  of  fiomitian 
hM  b^nn^  "and  Tacitus  fell  tofn  on  age  wiien  public  virtue 
MiM^;f  ^askAed^for^^"^^  l»ecftiikty>  and  man  had  lost 
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all  his  dignity  in  losing  all  his  freedom.  This  spectacle  was  but 
the  contrast  of  insolent  and  violent  tyranny,  with  humiliated 
laid  degraded  submission.  Tacitus  wrote  under  the  inspiration 
ef  indignation  and  regrets.  His  thoughts  were  turned  towards 
Rome,  as  he  pictured  her,  in  the  past,  pure,  great,  and  free, 
tie  narrates  the  deeds  of  despotism,  not  to  elevate  man,-  but  to 
protest  aeainst  his  degeneracy.  Sallust  is  the  historian  of  parties 
*— Livy  of  events — ^Tacitus  of  the  human  heart :  and  their  vK»ik8 
take  the  stamp  of  these  characters,  in  their  political^  literary,  and 
moral  influence. 

•  Characteristics  scarcely  le^s  obvious  distinguish  our  modem 
historidns.  Chivalric  chroniclers  take  up  uie  feudal. era;  pe^ 
publican  Italy  of  the  middle  age  has  statesmen  to  record  ks 
vicissitudes;  under  absolute  monarchy  literary  men  are  the 
Historians;  and  the  eighteenth  century  ^ve  tne  narralAmi of 
events  to  the  pen  of  philosophers.  Gmcciardini,  Davila,  and, 
ittore  than  all  the  rest,  Machiavelli,  raised  up  in  Ihe  midst  of 
busy  changes  and  contending  factions,  have  Uttle  of  the  dignity; 
but  infinitely  more  of  penetration,  than  the  historians  of  an- 
tiquity. They  trace  the  motives,  develope  the  secrets,  mount 
up  to  the  causes  of  events  with  a  sagacity  far  more  alert  and 
dexterous  than  their  piedecessors.  Before  the  French  Revo^ 
lution  it  was  Italy  alone  that  could  produce  such  writers,  for  diey 
spring  up  only  under  free  institutions  or  amidst  the  great  events 
which  make  a  crisis  in  man's  social  history.  The  vmters  under 
monarchical  despotism  usually  judge  wdthout  discernment,  .and 
relate  without  sympathy ;  for  they  are  placed  above  the  arena  of 
events,  with  little  knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  except  in  its 
degradation,  and  with  none  of  the  great  masses .  o£  society. 
History  to  them  is  but  a  sepulchral  stone  on  which  inanimate 
£Eu^ts  and  names  and  dates  are  graven,  while  the  existence  of 
a  whde  people  is  interred  unrecorded  beneath.  .  Such  are 
Velly,  Daniel,  Anquetil  and  others. 

The  eighteenth  century  introduced  another  school  of  history, 
and  Voltaire,  Hume,  Robertson,  and  Gibbon,  appHed  the  phi- 
losophy of  then*  own  time  to  the  times  of  which  they  wrote.  They 
dwelt  more  on  the  consequences  of  events  than  on  the  events 
themselves.  They  followed  the  moral  march  of  mankind.  They 
boldly  attacked  the  opinions  and  the  prejudices  which  had  tiu 
then  existed,*  but  were  verging  into  decay;  and  their  reforming, 
ardour  scarcely  allowed  tnem  to  judge  impartially  in  the  past 
that  which  they  deemed  so  baneful  in  the  present..  They  looked 
with  natural  and  honest  disgust  on  the. middle  ages,,  whose  pic-, 
turesque  and  prominent  character,  whose  customs,  laws,  and 
observations,  have  such  a  charm  Jbr  more  modem. imaginations*. 
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But  these  were  uhintelligible  to  philosophizing  historians,  who 
saw  nought  but  extravagance  in  tne  usages,  but  prej^udice  in  the 
opinions,  but  barbarism  in  the  literature  and  language  of  the 
feudal  times.  They  cared  little  about  the  events,  and  less  about 
the  actors;  theirs  was  an  age  of  philosophy  not  of  description. 
They  sat  as  judges,  but  drew  nothing  li&e  painters.  They  did 
not  narrate^  and  they  were  not  impartial — two  serious  defects-: 
the  latter,  however,  was  the  consequence  of  their  position.  But 
in  deciding  boldly,  in  grappling  with  and  subduing  long-existing 
errors,  theydid  much  for  tne  advancement  and  the  perfection  of 
history.  The  old  chroniclers  had  given  it  life ;  politicians 
shrewdness  and  observation;  literature  had  conferred  unity 
and  grace;  and  they  introduced  the  spirit  of  philosophy.  » 

And  with  this  experience,  what  ought  to  be  the  historical 
character  of  our  age?  The  sense  of  dependence  which  oppressed 
^e  literature  that  preceded  the  18th  century  no  longer  weighs 
Ug  down;  and  even  the  absolute  notions  which  even  then 
lingered  among  historians,  are  nearly  dissipated.  Prejudices 
ana  systems  are  losing  their  influence,  and  the  mind  is  enfranch«9 
ised,  and  disposed  to  use  its  own  liberty.  This  is  one  of  the  first 
essentials:  for  the  great  object  of  history  is,  to  comprise  every 
thing  that  is  important,  and  to  represent  every  thing  that  is  in- 
teresling.  Our  era  is  as  much  inclined  to  admire  me  pictorial 
as  the  era  of  the  chroniclers ;  it  is  as  enlightened  as  the  age  of 
erudition ;  it  is  as  philosophic  as  that  of  philosophy ;  and  it  iff 
elevajbed  above  them  all  in  maay  respects,  it  may  select  its  sub-' 
jects  with  more  taste,  it  may  pursue  its  inquiries  with  more 
boldness,  and  publish  its  decrees  with  stronger  conviction  and 
more  eloquent  ener^.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  so  much  a  real  supe- 
riority, as  the  supenority  of  position.  Our  era  is  the  wisest,  in- 
deed, because  it  is  the  last,  and  we  ha,ve  anoj;her  advantage,  far 
above  our  predecessors,  we  have  been  the  witnesses  or  the 
actors  in  great  events  and  revolutions.  The  character  of  our 
age  is  political,  every  thing  is  political,  and  the  bearing  of 
politics  upon  human  happiness  is  every  where  felt.  New  and 
passionate  desires  for  social  amelioration,  growing  convictions  of 
its  necessity,  extensive  sacrifices  and  heroic  efforts  for  its  at- 
tainment, are  extensively  visible;  universally  felt.  Forty  years 
have,  prepared,  they  have  in  fact  produced,  a  general  revolu- 
tion. America  took  the  lead,  succeeded  in  her  great  attempt, 
and  decided  the  independence  of  the  western  world.  France 
put  herself  in  motion  and  threw  off  her  absolute  government  by 
a  political  change,  and  reformed  her  national  character  by  a  social 
one^  Europe  has  been  agitated  by  an  irresistible  demand  for  ' 
better  government.  Italy  requires  a  national  independence — Spain 
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s  civil  atnelioration—dermftny  political  seaurilies'-~Oi»eai  -kef 
enfntnchiBement.  The  Reformation  had  a  diSar^it'  cbsncto^ 
and  has  taagM  us  many  UsBons  of  wisdom.  The  pnirioians  of 
entiqutty,  ^e  Italians  of  the  middle  ages,  called  thair  drrtti>> 
ofatic  squabbles  the  struggles  of  liberty — ^but  the  Kefbrmat&sl 
showed  us  that  the  people  were  of  some  account  in  the-  gttat' 
questions  of  society,  and  invited  us  to  turn  our  sympathies  tea 
wards  the  many  which  had  been  till  then  concentrated  in  titi 
few.  Nations  become  now  the  subjects  of  histoiry,  while 
Tbucydides,  Sallitst,  and  Maebiavelli,  thought  oaly  of  gowptf 
meats.  They  marited  the  changes  of  power,  (he  growth  of  ha* 
tiona,  th«  motives  of  leading  men  :  but  they  gave>'  no  sttetitioM 
to  the  silent  workings  of  a  whole  people,  which  alontj  introdaM 

Siermanent  changes,  which  alone  shalie  the  social  edifice  to  its 
oundation,  and  control  at  last  the  forms  of  authority  itself.  ^ 
The  historian,  then,  of  the  present  day  who  possesses  a'stroBg* 
p«netrating,  and  expansive  mind,  a  spirit  of  conscictntioB?  »^_ 
fle*Tch,  and  the  talent  of  vivid  description,  may  assuredly  giwa 
ftir  more  correct  portraiture  of  the  past  thwi  nas  hitherto  tNM 
mven.  He  must  take  from  each  of  the  former  systems  ^1  that 
u  gitoA  and  excellent :  he  must  weigh  events  bywe  BlAn4atdef 
pnniie  utility,  he  mnst  be  a  practiced  politician  toe8tiAM.tet6e^ 
Bures  and  parties  aright,  a  philosopher  to  di8C(>vi»  theirnrtttt 
and  inteHectual  position,  a  painter  to  arrange  the  gnAip  in  thB 
general  picture  and  to  give  them  the  form  aAd  the  activity  jif' 
nving  existence.  He  most  show  nations  a^  they  wera,''UR^ 
judge  them  1^  what  we  are.  History  muBtsatisfy  the  et^iimdb 
of  curioatly  end  of  intellectHd  inquiry,  and  the  nstonata'mffit 
employ  alt  the  accumulated  knowledge"  of  the  hamaO' mind. 

t^t  ds  hear  in  what  mAnn^M.  deBarfottebMeotMHUBtddlted 
hia  history  to  these  views.  >    . . 

'  '  Perhaps/  says  ^  In  his  pre&ce,  *  the  nwch  In  wlotA  we  Kve  is  &** 
^ed  to  reinstate  narratioji  m  its  loooure.  Curfosfty  Sever  befbte  tahiU 
with  s«i!h  avUity  towards  histimcal  knowledge.  'W«  hams  lived ' 
for  DtMe  than  tUM^  yaan  m  a  vwld  -  ogifctttd  by  audi  varied 
and  MMuAding  ei«enU-T--i)attCDS,  lano,  tkronet,  ^ve  to  toUc4 
hkSore  our  ejat-^tbe  l\iti««  leeiaa  thieatening  to  decide  speedt^ 
ud^L  imjiprtwt  gu4f tinvti  lib»t  the  6i>t  ^mplt^jnent  of  leisure  and  of , 
reAwtfup  jtafi  bpen,  ^  ^tady  of.  hisliffy.  An^  a»  ^^"^  situatjoii  o{ 
ckIl  iiidi^u^  wlwt^r  gtiiE0  or  gre^,  ts  btjcome  attached  to  tlie  viuLssi-r 
inics  pf  the  common  3ettmy-r-a8  the  life,  the  fortune,  the  horioiirj 
(he  TBtiityJ  the  seff-contiol,  the  very  caiuiioiis,  in  a  word,  the  whofe 
wdatence  Ota  citizen,  hps  depended  pnd  vet  4ependh*  on  the  public  eyenti 
of  his  country  or  even  of  the  worid— Inquiry  his  necessarilv  din*tej 
hgelf  almost  exduslvely  to  the  history  pf  nfttitms.  To  thql  Pbilose(*y 
bM  •^reasecl  itt  qtfwtiotnng^  and  whst  cpuaep  ^l  efibcu  arc  so  worthy 
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of  bfxng  traced  to  t3i^  originh    Foeliy  iteelf  oblcdnB  n  Waring  nd 
longer  than  while  it  speaks  oi  what  (^era  ao  many  wonders^  and  escitet 
so  m^njf  emoticps*    The  drama  seeing  Qxiky  devoted  to  the  r^petitipn  cf 
the  sceo^  of  history.     Rowance^  pw^  9Q  frivoloui^  and  which  h;«d  heeo. 
m^  so  eipq^uent  hy  the  display  of  great  pa^8io^S9  h^a  heen  absorbed  hy, 
historical  interest.     The  adventures  of  individuals  have  ceased  to  charm^ 
except  as  associated  with  the  events  of  some  country — some  epoch — som^ 
opinion.     They  have  been   made  subservient  to  the  private  history  of  ^ 
nation— and  they  prove  in  fhct  the  secret  memoirs  of  its  public  life. 
•   *  Such  a  state  of  things  ought  surely  to  encourage  the  Writing  of  history'*  • 
but  systems  and  theories  are  no  longer  expected>  and  it  would  be  Iei  boot^ '» 
less  task  to  seek  in  the  history  of  the  past^  avguments  in  favour  of  p»f<  ' 
seut  political  viewsi     This  would  oaly  excite  mistrust,,  aad  eodin^tiiA: . 
read^i'l^  weariness.  Men  are  tired  with,  looking  on  histCMy  as  if  9h?  w^^  » 
a  supple  and  mercenary  sophisft^  landing  herself  Xf}  every  sy4t^m  v^  tu^, 
And  as  wp  feel  an  interest  in  the  great  drama  around  usy  and  ^  .whidj^  \ 
we  are   spectators  and  aictors    in  turn — as  we   trac^  its  d^tfii)fe---itV 
changes^  so  we  desire  to  trace  the  individual  and  the  public  existence  of 
fliose^tvho  have  gone  before  us,  and  whom  we  desire  to  see  livfcg  arij  - 
actiilg  before  our  eyes.     Every  one  may  then  philo90phi;^e  for  himseBfj; 
OF'  amd  cbnwi&g  any  deductions  at  all.*^  ■  z**^ 

S<^that  M.  Barante  propoaes  tawsitie  merely  a  plain  asd  siiOkfJe 
narnntion  oi  facts ;  aiid  Ins  hiatoiy  of  the  second  house  of  Butvr 
guod^  ia  a  re-iaction  upon  the  phik>spphic  scho<d  of  tliie  IStU 
tentovy.  We  re^ei;  that  his  pW  has  been  se  exehisive/  fet 
though  fats  work  is  fuU  of  stnldng  beauties,  it  fails .  to  be  a 
p<implete  {Hcture  of  the  era  it  lepresents.  He  proposes  to  him^t 
^elf^Bot  only  to  pourtray  the  second  dynasty  ol  Burgundy,  bill 
to  iQj^oduce  the  16th  century;  and,  indeed  during  the  existence 
of  thia  house,  vis^  from  1364  to  1477,  it  jplayed  a  principal  part^ 
if  not  tbs^  DnnoipieJ  part,  vol  the  events  or  Europe.  Thf  G^ni^tX 
position  of  its  territory,  the  wide  extent  of  its  power,  the  BUta^ 
bet.  and  the  wealth  of  the  towns  it  held  in  aqbjection^  gave .  it  a 
h^briafluence  lioth  ndtitavy  and  poli'tieal.  The  four  Duke«i^ 
Pmlif)  the  Bold  (h  Hurdi),  John  the  Fearless  (Sansrpeur)^ 
Phftiip  the  Good  (Te  Ban),  and  diaries  the  Daring  (k  Ten^  f 
raire),  are  actofs  in  all  the  great  events  of  their  time.  Tkeir  his^ 
tc»y  is,  in  truth,  the  histewry  of  Charles  the  6th,  6th,  and  7th, 
a&a  Louis  the  Uth  of  France,  Tliey  <odk  an  active  part  m 
iHe  ^zii  of  the  nobles  against  the  citizens  at  the  end  of  tbid 
Mtbr  century — ^in  the  feudal  strtfe  among  the  nobles  th^Qlsdvef, 
when  having  subdued  the  commons  they  split  into  the  D'Amii* 
gnac  and  the  Bourguignon  ^tions,  till  the  En^i&h  wara 
erpa^fdOTtof  a  pa»ty  division  the  strng;gle  of  the  4yna^es 
«f  ¥alois  tod  Pkusitogeoet.  .' 

IMiilipt  #fae  Bddji^  the  savereign  administrator  of  Fraiice  dumig 
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the  minority  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  inMAity .  of 
Charles  the  6th^  bequeathed  his  ambitious  views  to  John  the 
fearless,  who  often  created  disorder  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  con- 
trolling it.  He  brought  the  great  questions  of  the  dependencies 
of  the  feudal  aristocracy  on  tlie  crown,  and^  the  establishment 
or  expulsion  of  the  English,  to  a  decision.  At  first  the  little 
territorial  sovereigns  who  agitated  the  state  under  Charles  the 
6th,  seemed  likely  to  triumph,  while  the  English  after  the 
battle  of  Agincourt  had  occupied  Paris,  were  besieging  Orlea;as, 
and  had  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Loire.  But  a  miutary  and 
monarchical  reaction  took  place:  Joan  of  Arc  delivered  Orieam; 
Charles  the  7th  entered  Paris ;  the  English  were  expelled, 
and  the  few  nobles  who  maintained  their  independence  were 
forced  to  submit  to  a  monarch,  who  established  the  general  pacifi- 
cation of  his  provinces,  and  gradually  possessed  himself  ot  those 
which  had  been  held  by  a  foreign  invader.  Louis  the  11th  de- 
stroyed the  parties  which  his  father  had  upheld,  and  completed  the 
temtorial  union  of  what  remained  of  the  feudal  states.  And  what 
was  the  conduct  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  during  this  period? 
Philip  the  good  prudentljr  imitated  Charles  the  7th  :  he  sought 
to  remove  me  evils  of  civil  war,  and  to  give  prosperity  to  his 
hereditary  states.  Charles  the  Daring,  who  inhented  none  of 
his  father's  pacific  spirit,  sought  to  stop  the  progress  of  the 
king  of  France  (Louis  11th),  employed  in  turn,  force  aod 
cunning,  arms  and  negotiations,  to  increase  his  dominions  and 
consequent  power.  He  was  the  centre  of  all  the  feudal  leagues, 
the  soul  of  all  the  feudal  wars.  But  Burgundy  and  Brittany, 
and  England  and  a  part  of  France  itself,  though  leagued  together, 
had  not  been  able  to  overthrow  the  monarchy ;  and  what  couU 
the  single  strength  of  a  duke  of  Burgundy  effect  against  tliat 
monarchy  when  towering  in  its  growing  strength  and  influeiK^el 
Charles  the  Daring  was  overpowered ;  and  Louis  the  11th  left 
to  his  son  Charles  the  8th  a  power  so  consolidated^  a  state  so 
united,  that  not  having  to  act  either  against  the  nobles  or  the 
English,  he  retired  to  Italy,  there  to  exercise  his  authority^  ajid 
bis  army,  with  which  he  had  no  purpose  to  serve  at  home. 

The  second  house  of  Burgundy  therefore  not  only  took  an 
active  part  in  the  political  struggles  of  the  16th  century  during 
the!  time  of  its  influence ;  but,  at  the  moment  of  its' extinction, 
decided,  by  the  distribution  of  its  territories  in  the  future  arrange- 
ments, the  wars,  the  diplomacy  of  Europe.  It  was  the  last 
strong-hold  of  the  feudal  power. 

Charles  the  Daring,  who  by  his  follies  and  adventurous 
character  brought  misfortune  upon  his  dynasty,'  after 'being 
betrayed  by  Louis  the  11th  and  beaten  by  the  Swiss,  died 
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without  nmle  succesaion^  ainl  left  an  immense  heritage/ of  whicli 
only  a  small  part.  Burgundy,  {ell  tp  the  lot  of  Ftaj^ce.  Th^ 
JiOw  Countriea,  iucluding  FlaucleF^^Fmiiche  Comt^»  and  Artois, 
were  transferred  to  Austria  by  his  dayiebt^r  Maryt  who  married 
Maximilian  the  aon^  of  the  em];)eror  I^ederic  thie  3rd.  Philip 
the  Handsome^  bom  of  this  mairiage^  allied  bimpeU*^  inhia  tum>  to 
Joan  la  FoUe;  Infanta  of  Spain>  and  Charles  the  $th  wa§ 
the  issue  of  this  parentage.  He  suQoessiyely  inherit  the  l^QW 
Gountrieff^  Spain,  Austria,  U%e  HispfUKHltaliaii  Staiea;  h? 
became  emperor  of  Germany ;  and  by  thia  a^c\midMipn  of 
lenrildry '  and  of  power,  Europe  was  engagod  in  three  or  four 
wara  for  supremacjr^  which  last^  till  tbe  peac^  pf  IJtv^chti 
During  two  centuries  each  of  the  great  powers  p/T  ^urop^ 
played  the  part  of  conqueror  and  dictator.  Tlie  peace  of 
Fassau  was  necessary  to  arrest  the  monarchy  pf  Qharles  th^ 
$th ;  that  of  Westphalia  to  hunt  Austria;  that  of  the  '^jvwfi^ 
ia  eheck  Spain;  and  that  of  Utrecht  to  bridle  France*  OnQ 
after  snother  these  schemes  of  aggrandisement  w^re  ihw^tedi 
and  their  attempts  ajt  domination  suppressed* 

M*  de  Barante  could  hardly  have  chosen  a  more  modecit  titW 
ta  injfcroduce  events  of  high  interest  and  pregnant  wi^h  conse^ 
quences.  His  first  yolume  describes  the  erection  pf  the  second 
Duchy  of  Burgundy 9  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  5thj. 
titego^omment  of  the.  uncle  of  the  young  king  Charles  the  6th,. 
the  dukes  of  Anjou,  of  Berry  and  Burgundy,  the  insurrection 
of  ihe  towns  of  Flanders  aeainst  their  lord,  and  their  victories' 
and  ultimate  defeat  at  Rosebeque  when  atteu^ked  by  the  king 
of  France  and  his  knights.  These  events  pccupy  ^the  jipace  of 
twenty  years,  viz.  from  1364  to  1385*  The  second  vplum^ 
brin^  the  history  down  to  1404,  the  period  of  the  death  q| 
Phihp  the  Bold,  and  is  far  less  interesting ;  the  war  with  th^ 
towns  having  ceased,  while  those  between  the  noblea  and  with  tha 
Efiglish  had  not  yet  begun*  But  the  -great  struggle  of  the  16th 
century  was  preparing.  The  disputes  of  the  aristocratic  ad^ 
ministration  of  the  king's  uncle>  with  the  monarchical  arrange-' 
ments  of  his  counsellors  and  officers ;  the  yet,  more  serious 
misunHerstanding  between  the  duke  of  Britanny  and  the  con- 
stable of  France,  Sire  de  Clisson;  the  determination  to  invade 
England;  the  unavailing  expedition  to  Britanny;  the  first 
a]nsiptoms  of  the  imbecility  pf  Charles  the  6th,  ending  in  complete 
mental  derangement ;  a  crusade  in  Hungary  ;  the  attempts  to 
Ir^concile  the  Popes  of  Rome  and  Avignon,  with  events  of  a 
mpre  domestic  interest,  and  a  striking  picture  of  the  court,  form 
the  subjects  of  the*  second  yplume. 
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According  to  the  plan  of  narration  which  M.  de  Barante*  has 
adopted^  he  pourtrays  the  tablet  6f  his  history  with  a  masterly 
hand.  Events  seem  to  occur  as  if  in  the  reader's  presence : 
never  was  presented  so  true  and  so  animated  a  spectacle.  We 
see,  hear;  participate^  and  become  a  part  as  it  were  of  an  age  so 
vividly  described.  In  this  respect  he  resembles  the  old  chroni- 
clers  :  he  gives  to  past  circumstances  a  new  existence,  a 
reality ;  the  actors  live  and  move  before  us  ;  and  M.  de  Barante 
has  one  great  advantage  over  the  chroniclers  ;  for  he  knows  how 
to  write  with  jud^ent  and  taste. 

He  has,  in  truth,  all  the  dramatic  power  of  Froissart  without 
his  want  of  connection,  and  without  the  tediousness  of  his 
constant  repetitions  of  similar  events.  Froissart  is  at  once  the 
chronicler  and  the  painter  of  his  times — M.  de  Barante  is 
content  to  be  the  painter.  His  details  are  well  chosen,  his 
arrangement  is  skuful,  he  passes  in  an  eas^  and  pleasine 
manner  from  one  event  to  another,  and  groups  his  subjects  witn 
simplicity  and  with  effect.  Whether  he  describe  the  insur- 
rection 01  a  town,  a  tournament,  a  festival,  a  scene  at  court,  a 
war,  or  a  battle,  of  all  he  leaves  a  faithful  and  unfading  im- 
pression :  this  it  is  which  constitutes  the  real  merit  of  M.  de 
Barante's  work.  We  have  pointed  out  in  what  he  excels,  and 
we  must  now  explain  his  defects. 

M.  de  Barante  is  the  historian  of  only  one  ae^a,  and  has 
neglected  to  give  such  an  introduction  as  is  necessary  to  the 
understanding  of  the  succession  of  events.  He  neither. describes 
the  country  nor  the  people.  Neither  this  nor  any  other 
epoch  stanas  alone,  and  its  history,  its  policy,  its  manners 
are  derived  from  the  epoch  which  preceded  it.  M.  de  Barante 
relates  the  disputes  of  certain  seigneurs,  without  telling  us  the 
state  of  feudalism  ^  at  the  time,  or  how  many ,  territorial  lords 
.existed,  or  what  were  their  interests,  their  alliances,  or  their 
conduct ;    he  speaks  of  wars  between  the  kings   of  England 

*  M.  de  Barante  was  a  prefect  under  Napoleon  and  is  now  an  expectant 
under  the  present  legitimate  dynasty.  A  prior  work  bjr  him,  entitled  an 
••  Essai  8ur  h  Literature  du  XV ill*  Siccle,'*  id"  wellknown m  this  country,  and 
with  many  able  judges  stands  higher  than  any  other  critical  work  France 
ever  produced.  Barante  was  the  mtimate  friend  of  Mad  de  Stael,  to  whose 
writinffs  his'  Essay  bears  a  very  striking  resemblance.  It  possesses  the 
same  brilliancy  with  perhaps  more  profundity ;  and  trutb  is  just  as  con- 
stantly sacrificed  to  the  imaginations  of  the  male  as  the  female  writer. 
They  both  take  their  own  fancied  views  of  a  work,  and  discuss  their  own 
dea  as  if  it  at  all  resembled  the  reality — the  object  with  both  is,  not  to 
make  and  communicate  a  just  judgment,  but  to  find  facts  and  illustrations 
of  their  own  fugitive  theones  and  systems. 
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and  France,  without  explaining  their  causes,  or  the  ulterior 
results  of 'that  long  contest;  he  makes  mention  of  the  grora^fej 
com/Migmes,  without  letting  us  know  from  whence  proceeded 
this  evil,  which  arose  when  war,  now  enduring  longer,  and 
extending  more  widely,  it  became  necessary  to  keep  up  armed 
troops-  whom  it  was  neither  possible  to  pay  in  peace  for 
want  of  money,  nor  to  disband  for  want  of  power  :  the  only 
remedy .  of  which  was  the  establishment  of  regular  and 
standing  armies  under  Charles  7th.— -He  describes  the  insur« 
rection  of  towns,  but  informs  us  neither  of  their  then  condition^ 
nor  of  their  former  station,  in  relation  to  seignioral  rights— 
and  lastly  the  schism  of  the  church,  the  crusade  of  Hungary, 
&c.  are  introduced  as  abruptly  as  all  his  other  subjects,  and 
fair  upon  an  unprepared  and  uninstructed  attention. 

M.  de  Barante  nas  not  only  failed  to  give  any  preliminary 
explanation,  but  disdains  to  make  the  most  necessary  expla- 
nations,- and  has  totally  neglected  to  draw  a  single  conclusion, 
or  point  one  of  his  many  and  interesting  tales  with  a  soUtary 
moral.  He  prefers  dramatic  effect  to  bare  recital,  and  recital 
to  a  summary  of  facts,  and  thus  there  are  many  things  which 
he  has  placea  in  too  strong  a  light,  while, others  he  has  left 
too  deeply  in  the  shade.     The  events  of  his  history  are  neither 

{last  nor  to  come — they  stand  alone — he  neither  tells  us  what 
ed  to  them  nor  what  resulted  from  them,  and  sometimes  they 
even  want  the  intermediate  links  which  should  connect  them 
one  to  another,  so  that  his  work  is  in  consequence  more 
remarkable  as  a  collection  of  dramatic  scenes  than  as  a  piece 
of  history. 

In  short,  M.  de  Barante,  in  order  to  describe  this  epoch  with 
more  fidelity,  has  identified  himself  with  it:  he  has  often  even 
adopted  its  opinions,  its  prejudices,  and  its  peculiarities  of  lan- 
guage. He  writes  as  their  contemporary  and  addresses  him- 
self to  contemporaries,  but  this  is  not  the  necessary  result 
of  his  historical  system,  it  is  its  exaggeration^  An  Historian 
may  refrain  from  offering  his  opinions,  nis  views,  and  even  his 
own  explanations,  and  yet  relate  events  in  his  own  language 
and  manner,  without  giving  them  in  those  of  the  very  actors. 
Every  author  should  be  of  his  own  tim^^  and  if  we  expect 
from  men  of  the  fifteenth  century  ideas  and  language  proper 
to  their  age,  surely  we  must  expect  nothing  less  firom  the 
historian  of  the  nineteenth.  These  are  d^ects  which  do 
not  derogate  from  the  talents  of  M.  de  Barante,  but  are  the 
consequence  of  the  style  of  composition  which  he  has  exclu- 
sively adopted. 
But^  not  to  waste  more  time  and  space  in  a  general  descrip^ 
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tion  of  M.  de  Barante's  merits  and  deficiencies^  we  can  convey 
an  exact  idea  of  them  in  a  way  which  will  prove  more  agreeable 
to  our  readers,  by  examining  that  partof  ins  work  which  relates 
to  the  troubles  of  Flanders.  This  struggle  between  the  citizen 
and  the  feudal  lord  was  of  high  importance^  and  occupies  in 
M.  de  Barante  the  half  of  a  volume.  He  has  narrated  the 
events  of  it  in  his  usual  style  of  brilliancy :  his  account  is 
more  picturesque  :  more  varied — and  more  striking  than  that 
of  any  previous  writer;  if  it  were  only  by  his  having  so  well 
jexhibited  together^  and  contrasted  the  bourgeons  and  tradesman 
soldier  with  the  warriors  of  gentle  blood,  i  et  all  the  introduce 
tion  which  the  historian  deigns  to  giVe,  as  to  their  most  interest- 
ing and  instructive  contest,  is  the  following  commencement  :-^ 

^  At  the  same  time  Flanders,  which  was  to  become  one  day  the  heritage 
and  domain  of  the  duke,  wzs  the  scene  of  extensive  troubles.  The 
count  Lewis  de  Male,  so  named  hova.  his  having  been  bom  at  iJie 
Castle  of  Male,  had  hitherto  been  the  most  tranquu  and  the  most  for- 
tunate of  sovereigns.  His  country  was  fertile  and  well  cultivated. 
His  towns  had  two  centuries  before  received  from  Philip  d' Alsace  their 
corporation  charters,  and  almost  immediately  had  become  places  of  ex- 
tensive commerce;  they  had  also  advanced  rapidly  in  population  and 
power.  The  four  principal  communities,  or  divisions  of  Flanders,  wer^ 
Ghent,  Ypresj  Bruges,  and  the  country  of  Bruges  which  was  called  1a 
Franc' 

'  The  wealth  and  freedom  of  the  inhabitants,  particularly  those  of 
Ghent,  had  rendered  them  bold  and  uncontrollable:  they  kneW  their 
privileges,  and  they  possessed  the  courage  and  the  power  to  defend  them. 
They  had  often  even  compelled  the  counts  of  Flanders,  by  means  (^ 
their  arms,  even  to  extend  them.  They  were  divided  into  trades,  and 
each  body  had  its  own  magistrates,  its  laws,  and  its  standard.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  judges  of  the  community  was  universal^  and  the 
servants  of  the  counts  had  no  power  to  inflict  punishment  upon  the 
artizans.  They  would  not  be  taxed  without  their  own  consent.  The 
common  people  here  were  more  formidable  than  in  other  states.  The 
princes  and  nobles  obtained  neither  the  submission  nor  the  respect  which 
were  paid  to  nobility  elsewhere.  While  every  thing  that  could  injure 
eommerce  roused  attention  and  excited  resistance  in  the  highest  degree.' 

We  are  disappointed  that  we  know  no  more  of  these  bold  com- 
munities of  the  middle  ages,  half  mer,ch9Jits,  half  soldiers,  who 
Ml  the  south  acquired  liberty  and  a  republic  in  Italy,  and  who 
preserved  them  up  to  the  crusade  of  the  Albigeois,  and  the 
occupation  of  the  countries  beyond  the  Loire,  by  the  kings  of 
France ;  and  who,  in  the  north,  established  themselves  in  the 
Hanseatic  league,  and  who  so  oft^n  rose  up  in  the  heart  of 
France  itself,  and,  above  all,  in  the  Low  Countries,  to  fight  fpr  their 
independence  and  the  most  precious  of  all  rights,  the  privilege 
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of  self-government.  We  look  in  vain  for  information  and  detail 
On  these  points  in  M.  de  Barante's  work.  We  wish  in  vain  to 
learn  from  him  their  actual  condition^  the  vicissitudes  which  their 
political  existence  had  undergone ;  iu  what  manner,  after  they 
obtained  the  charter  of  their  freedom,  they  became  so  great  in 
liches,  in  population,  in  power ;  how  they  bore  up  against  the 
class  of  nobles  and  their  seignioral  claims,  and  sought  to 
burst  this  last  bond  upon  their  freedoni.  All  the  fourteenth 
century  is  filled  with  their  revolts  and  their  efforts  to  obtaiti 
absolute  emancipation.  In  1328  the  Flemings  had  overcome 
and  expelled  their  count.  It  was  necessary  that  Philip  de 
Valois  should  give  the  aid  of  his  arms,  to  restore  to  the  count 
the  sovereignty  of  his  estates.  He  gained  the  victory  of 
Cassel,  which  had  the  same  effect  upon  the  insurgents  which, 
fifty-seven  years  afterwards,  the  victory  of  Rosebeque  gained 
by  Charles  oth  had  upon  the  people  of  Ghent. 

'  Very  soon  after  king  Philip  was  crowned  at  Rheiras,'  says  Froissart, 
in  speaking  of  PhUip  oi  Valois,  *  he  sent  for  his  nobles,  his  barons,  and 
the  whole  of  his  army,  and  went  with  all  his  power  to  reside  in  the 
town  of  Cassel,  in  order  to  make  war  with  the  Flemings,  who  had  re- 
bdiled  against  their  prince,  being  the  people  of  Bruges,  of  Ypres,  ipid  of 
Le  Franc,  and  who  would  not  submit  to  the  said  count  of  Flanders, 
Vut  had  expelled  him,  and  would  not  suffer  him  to  live  in  any  part  of  his 
own  country  except  in  Ghent,  and  even  there  very  seldom.  Then  king 
Philip  destroved  sixteen  thousand  Flemings ;  and  of  the  said  number 
which  remained .  there  dead,  not  one  ever  returned,  but  all  were 
killed  and  were  cut  down  in  three  heaps,  one  upon  the  other,  without 
sirring  from  the  place  where  each  battle  had  commenced/* 

Feudal  sovereigns  might  war  with  each  other,  but  whenever 
ft  spirited  and  dangerous  attack  was  made  on  any  one  of  them 
by  the  commonalty,  the  most  powerful  invariably  gave  their 
pupport  to  those  who  were  weaker.  Notwithstanding  this  check, 
the  Flemings  recovered  themselves  in  1335,  and  the  people  of 
Ghent,  under  the  direction  of  James  d'Artevelde,  establisned  a 
democratic  government,  which  lasted  until  1344,  the  time  of  the 
death  of  this  popular  chief.  In  1356,  the  States  of  king  John 
imd  the  defeat  of  Pottriers  gave  rise  to  the  famous  insurrection 
of  Paris,  under  the  prevoi  des  marchands,  Stephen  Marcel. 
^Lastly,  in  1379,  the  spirit  of  independence  burst  forth  in 
Flanders  with  more  life  than  ever.  The  single  town  of  Ghent 
was  able  to-  send  forth  80,000  anned  men.     "  They  possessed 
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♦  Page  123  to  126  of  the  1st  Vol.  of  the  excellent  and  only  complete 
edition  of  Froissart,  which  M.  Buchon  is  now  publishing  at  Paris,  and 
which  will  be  concluded  in  a  few  months,  making  15  vols.  8vo. 
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at  this  time/*  says  Froissart,  "among  the  working  orders, 
eighty  thousand  men^  all  of  them  able  and  bearing  irais,  and 
who  were  either  under  sixty  or  above  fifteen  years  of  age. 
Their  cause  was  that  of  the  people  against  the  nobles,  ine 
Parisians  waited  the  result  of  this  contest  as  the  signal  of  their 
independence  or  of  their  subjection,  and  every  town  encouraged 
the  townsmen  of  Ghent  in  their  resistance. 

**  Ceux  de  Brabant/^  says  Froissart,  ''  et  par  especial  ceux 
de  Bruxelles,  leur  etaient  moult  favorables ;  aussi  etoient  les 
Liegeois  et  leur  manderent  ceux  de  Liege  pour  eux  reconforter 
en  leur  opinion—'  Bonnes  gens  de  Gand  nous  savons  bieti  que 
pour  le  present  vous  avez  moult  affaire,  et  que  vous  ^tes  rort 
travaillez  de  votre  seigneur  le  comte,  des  gentilshommes  et 
du  Dumburour  du  pays,  dont  nous  sommes  moiilt  courrouc^s, 
Et  sachez.que  si  nous  ^tions  k  quatre  ou  k  six  lieues  (limi*- 
trophes)  marchisons  k  vous,  nous  vous  ferions  tel  confort  que 
cm  doit  faire  a  ses  bons  fr^res  amis  et  voisins,  mais  vous  nous 
^tes  trop  loin  ;  et  si  est  le  pays  de  Brabant  entre  vous  et  nous, 
parquoi  il  faut  que  nous  nous  souffrions.  Et  pour  ce,  si  vous 
etes  maintenant  assieges  ne  vous  deconfortez  pas,  car  Dieu 
sait,  et  toutes  bonnes  villes,  que  vous  avez  droit  en  cette  guerre; 
si  eu  vaudront  vos  besougnes  mieux.''  ^ 

'  It  may  be  seen  from  this,  that  during  the  whole  of  the  14th 
icentury  the  municipalities  were  engaged  in  a  contest  with  the 
nobles.  The  moment  had  arrived  when  the  two  ranks  of  com- 
ijaonalty  and  nobility,  the  two  governments  of  the  feudal  con- 
federation and  of  the  democratic  association,  were  to  strive  for 
the  mastery.  The  disturbances  in  Flanders  are  not,  then,  merely 
the  peculiarity  of  one  age,  as  they  would  appear  to  be  from  the 
work  of  M.  de  Barante,  on  account  of  the  isolated  manner  in 
which  they  are  related ;  but  a  great  series  of  events,  in  which  is 
shown  the  contest  of  the  feudSists  and  the  people;  a  contest 
which  gave  victory  to  that  class  which  was  the  most  united,  the 
most  ancient,  and  the  best  organised  as  soldiers. 

With  the  exception  of  these  omissions,  M.  de  Barante  has 
very  ably  described  the  whole  of  the  insurrection,  and  his  inci- 
dents are  numerous  and  varied.  If  the  principal  cause  was  the 
desire  for  independence,  the  immediate  occasion,,  as  com- 
monly happened  at  this  time,  was  the  impositicm  of  a  new  tax. 
The  people  of  Ghent  refused  to  pay  it ;  they  formed  themselves 
into  societies,  the  members  of  which  wore  white  caps ;  they 
selected  as  a  chief  John  Hyons,  who  was  the  boldest  and  ablest 
among  them,  and  proceeded  to  drive  away  the  labourers  of 
Bruges,  who,  by  the  authority  of  the  count,  were  cutting  a 
fianal  to  connect  tiie  river  of  Lys  with  that  of  B^ize.    Theijr 
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commerce  would  have  been  injured  by  the  formation  of  this 
canal,  which,  in  takingthe  boats  to  Bruges,  must  have  driven 
them  from  Ghent.  This  commencement  of  hostilities  was 
followed  by  reprisals  on  the  part  of  the  servants  of  the  count, 

'  The  bailifif  of  the  count  then  arrested  a  citizen  of  Ghent,  and  had 
him  thrown  into  prison.  This  is  directly  in  opposition  to  our  privileges, 
said  the  friends  of  John  Hyons,  and  it  is  thus  that  our  rights  are 
weakened  by  being  broken  one  after  another,  and  those  rights,  which 
in  former  times  were  so  exalted,  which  were  held  so  dear,  which  were 
so  well  defended,  that  no  man  dared  to  attack  them,  it  was  on  account 
of  this  that  the  noblest  knight  of  Flanders  esteemed  himself  honoured 
in  being  a  citizen  of  Ghent.' 

The  magistrates  sent  to  demand  the  prisoner ;  but  the  haughty 
and  presumptuous  lord  of  Auterme,  wno  was  the  count^s  bailiff, 
only  repUed  that  these  were  fine  words  for  a  merchant.  '*  He 
must  be  ten  times  richer  before  I  release  the  prisoner^  unless  by 
the  order  of  my  master  the  count  of  Flanders." 

'  John  Hyons  was  well  pleased  with  this  foolish  conduct ;  he  knew 
well  the  use  to  make  of  it  by  exaggerating  it  to  the  people.  ^^  I  do  not 
say  that  we  should  injure  in  anything  the  heritage  of  my  lord  of 
Flanders ;  both  reason  and  justice  forbid  it.  I  am  neither  of  opinion 
that  we  should  do  anything  that  will  place  us  on  ill  terms  with  Him,  and 
draw  upon  us  his  displeasure,  for  peace  should  exist  between  us  and  our 
master.  My  lord  of  Flanders  is  l)ur  good  master,  a  very  noble  prince, 
most  illustrious  and  redoubtable ;  we  have  always  lived  under  nim  in 
great  peace  and  prosperity.  We  owe  to  him  allegiance,  and  should  ex-* 
tend  towards  him  more  forbearance  than  if  he  had  reduced  us  to  ruin  by 
war.  But  now  he  has  received  evil  counsel  against  us  and  against  the 
rishts  of  the  good  town  of  Ghent.  We  must,  therefore,  send  to  him 
wise  and  experienced  and  eloquent  men,  who  shall  boldly  remonstrate 
with  him  upon  our  wrongs ;  who  shall  give  both  him  and  his  people  to 
know  that  in  case  of  need  we  can  resist  if  we  will."  ^^  He  is  right,  he 
is  right,"  exclaimed  the  people.  They  sent  the  deputies  to  the  count, 
who  was  residing  at  the  casde  of  Male.  He  received  them  cordially, 
and  acceded  to  sulL  their  requests,  but  he  demanded  with  politeness,  that 
the  society  of  the  Chaperons-blancs  should  be  dissolved, 

*  This  was  not  the  intention  of  John  Hyons.  *'  Good  people,"  said 
he  to  the  people  of  Ghent,  *'  you  have  beheld  how  well  these  caps  have 
preserved  your  rights,  how  much  better  than  Q&P9  of  scarlet  would  have 
done.  They  have  made  themselves  feared,  and  if  the  ordinance  of  the 
prince,  which  wills  their  dissolution,  be  carried  into  efibct,  I  would  not 
give  three  deniers  for  all  your  liberties !" — ^^  jtie  speaks  truth  aiid  his 
counsel  is  good,"  replied  the  people  of  Ghent. 

'  The  count  then  proceeded  to  employ  forcjB,  and  the  lord  of  Auterme, 
the  bailiff,  was  sent  to  Ghent  with  200  horse  to  arrest  John  Hyons :  the 
latter  had  suspected  this,  and  had  taken  his  measures  accordingly.  The 
<;hapero];is-blancs  met  at  the  same  time ;  they  felji  upon  the  servants  of 
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was  oveithrown  and  torn ;  the  houies  of  the  prindlpal  citiiwsis  of  his 
party  were  then  pillaged  and  destroyed/ 

Hie  hipture  between  the  townsftieri  of  Ghent  and  the  count 
<^  Flancfers  b^ame  from  this  moment  irreconciieable.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Flemish  towns  leagued  themselvea  with  the 
rebellious  dty,  and  the  war  commencea.  It  was  conducted  with 
great  fierceneisB  on  both  gides.  In  the  meanwhile  John  Hyons 
died ;  his  successors  were  Peter  Dubois  and  Philip  d'Artcvdde, 
the  son  of  the  famous  James  d'Artevelde,  who  nad  governed 
(jhent  and  Flanders  for  nine  years ;  *•  during  which  time,"'  ^^ys 
Froissart^  *'  there  was  no  person,  however  great  h6  might  be, 
who  dared  to  trans^ess  or  oppose  himself  to  his  commands.'* 
M.  de  Barante  has  uirown  into  thriee  beautiful  seenes,  the  vicis- 
situdes of  this  wlir.  The  theatre  of  action  is  sometimes  the 
market-place  of  Ghent,  at  others  the  field  of  battle.  The  re- 
presentations of  this  picturesque  drama  produces  the  most  lively 
mterest.  There  is  one  moment  when  tibie  people  of  Ghent^  after 
having  been  for  some  time  conquerors,  are  beaten  and  expressed 
on  all  sides  ;  they  cfim  no  longer  keep  possession  of  the  country, 
and  they  want  provisions  in  the  town  itself.  The  count  besi^s 
them  with  all  his  forces ;  they  resolve  to  submit  and  enter  into 
negotiations.  But  the  count  requires  that  the  townsmen  cf 
Ghent  should  ^o  half  way  from  Ghent  to  Bruges,  with  bare 
feet,  in  their  shirts  only,  and  with  a  cord  about  their  necks,  and 
should  submit  themselves  to  his  mercy.  These  severe  and 
humiliating  conditions  gave  to  the  townsmen  the  courage  of 
despair,  and  produced  in  their  favour  a  crisis  which  gave  uem 
freedom.  It  is  thus  M.  de  Barante  relates  the  events  of  this 
decisive  proceeding : 

^ '  He  ( Artevelde)  returned  to  Ghent :  all  the  people  came  to  meet 
hun,  amdotis  to  learn  the  reply  of  the  count.  When  they  beheld 
Art^vdde  Approach,  they  cried  out,  "  quick,  give  us  your  &x)d  news." 
He  hung  his  head  sadly,  and  when  they  urged  Mm,  '^  go  hofme,*'  said 
he,  ^'  for  this  day,  and  come  to-morrow  morning  to  the  market-place, 
then  shall  3rou  know  the  news."  Peter  Dubois  sought  him,  and  as  soon 
ds  he  knew  what  the  count  required,  he  cried  "  by  my  faith,  he  is  right 
I  have  at  last  succeeded  in  my  own  endeavours^  and  those  of  my  master 
John  Hyons.  There  are  no  means  of  giving  peace  and  repose  to  Ghent ; 
the  last  and  boldest  step  must  now  be  taken,  and  it  shall  be  seen  if  the 
town  yet  possess  m^i  of  ability  and  courage.  It  will  not  be  long  ere 
Ghent  must  be  either  the  most  glorious,  or  the  most  wretched  city  in 
Christendom.  If  we  die  in  this  contest,  at  least  we  shall  not  die  alone. 
It  is  for  you  to  consider  how  you  will  relate  this  to  the  people  tormorrow, 
and  the  counsel  which  you  will  give  them,  for  they  love  you  as  well  on 
account  of  your  fkther  as  for  yourself^  and  will  listen  to  you  even  though 
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you  speak  of  life  and  death/*  "  Yes/'  said  Artevelde>  the  mom^t  has 
tome,  when:  we  who  govern  this  town  must  live  or  die  with  hoilot« 
and  I  know  well  what  I  will  tell  them/* 

'  On  the  morrow  at  nine  o'dock^  all  were  gathered  in  the  market- 
place.  Artevelde  ascended  the  halcony,  and  related  in  detail  the  whole 
negotiation^  and  the  demand  of  the  county  "  and  now"  said  he^  '^  my 
eood  people  !  it  is  for  you  to  consider^  whether  you  will  submit  to  his 
demand  :^  it  was  then  a  sorry  sight  to  se^  men  women  and  diildren  weep- 
ing and  wringing  their  hands  in  despair.  When  this  first  grief  was  « 
li^le  subsided^  Artevelde  commanded  silence  and  resumed : 

€  xe  xh^re  is  now  nothing  for  us  to  do  but  to  take  a  prompt  resolution. 
You  are  aware  that  we  have  no  more  food^  and  that  there  are  now 
thirty  thousand  beings  who  for  fifteen  days  have  not  tasted  a  morsel  of 
))read.  There  are  three  courses  which  we  may  pursue :  the  first  is^  to  shut 
fHirselves  up  in  the  town,  to  confess  our  sins,  to  throw  ourselves  upon 
our  knees  in  the  churches  and  monasteries,  and  there  to  wait  for  death, 
as  martyrs  to  whom  all  mercy  has  been  denied.  God,  at  least,  will  take 
fity  on  our  soids,  and  the  world  will  say  that  we  have  died  like  brave 
^en.  The  second  is,  for  all  of  us,  men,  women,  and  children,  to  pro- 
tseed  bare-footed,  and  with  a  halter  about  our  necks,  upon  the  road  mira 
Bruges,  and  to  implore  mercy  of  my  lord  the  count  of  Flanders.  His 
heart  is  not  so  hard  nor  so  steeled  against  us,  as  to  refuse  pity  to  his 
peopk,  when  he  shall  see  them  thus  humbled.  For  myself  I  will  be 
the  first  to  ofier  to  him  my  head  to  appease  his  anger.  Our  last  resource 
IB,  to  select  five  or  six  thousand  of  the  best-armed  and  most  valiant  o£ 
our  men,  and  to  send  them  into  the  field  to  attack  the  count  at  Bruges. 
ff  we  ^e,  our  death  will  at  least  be  hononrable ;  God  will  also  take  pity 
upon  us,  and  the  world  will  say  that  we  have  defended  our  quarrel  most 
mihfttlly.  If  on  the  contrary  we  are  victorious,  and  Grod  give  us  the 
wane  grace  which  he  did  to  the  Maccabees,  when  they  overcame  the  great 
«rmy  of  the  Syrians,  then  shall  we  be  a  people  the  most  glorious  that 
lias  been  known  since  the  Romans.  Consider,  then,  which  of  these  three 
things  you  will  do !  ^^  Dear  master,**  cried  the  Flemings,  "  we  have  all 
-toaMence  in  you,  give  us  your  counsel.'*  '^  By  my  faith,"  said  Artevelde, 
**  my  advice  is,  that  we  eo  with  our  arms  in  our  hands  to  seek  the  count !" 
*'  We  will  do  10,"  replied  they.  "  Return,  then,  to  your  houses,  and  make 
ready  your  armour,"  continued  Artevelde,  "  I  will  send  the  constaUe  ctf 
^etehparish  to  select  the  best-equipped  and  the  most  worthy  ?" 

'  Tlie  city  was  carefully  dosed.  The  five  thousand  men  prepared 
themselves ;  they  loaded  two  hundred  carts  with  their  Cannon  and 
artillery.  They  took  with  them  all  the  food  that  remained  in  the  city'; 
five  carts  of  bread  and  two  butts  of  wine.  All  the  inhabitants  came  to 
bid  them  farewell :  *^  Brave  men,"  said  they,  ^^  you  see  in  what  a  con- 
dition you  leave  us ;  do  not  hope  to  return  hither  but  as  conquerors,  f6r 
at  the  moment  when  we  shall  know  that  you  are  dead  or  defeated,  we 
will  fire  the  city  and  destroy  ourselves  ?"  *'  You  say  well,"  ^replied  the 
armed  men,  "  but  pray  to  God  for  our  welfare,  we  are  not  without  hope 
that  he  will  aid  us." 

*  They  arrived  on  the  morrow  about  a  leagueirom  Bruges,  where  the 
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feast  of  the  blood  of  our  Saviour  was  being  celebn^;ed  by  m^niificen 
processions^  which  had  drawn  thither  a  crowd  of  strangers.  The  men 
of  Ghent  entrenched  themselves  behind  their  wagsons.  Artevelde  im- 
mediately commanded  that  the  whole  army  should  kneel  to  Cfod  and 
implore  his  mercy^  and  that  the  mass  should  be  celebrated.  Some  young 
monks^  who  had  accompanied  the  army  ofiidated  in  six  different  places, 
and  preached^  as  they  had  been  advised^  in  such  a  manner  as  to  support 
the  courage  of  the  soldiers.  They  spoke  to  them  of  the  Jews  who  were 
delivered  from  the  hands  of  Pharaoh  and  the  Egyptians :— - 

^  '^  Likewise  are  you^  my  good  people^  held  in  bondage  by  your  master 
the  count  of  Flanders.  Your  enemies  are  numerous^  and  fear  not  your 
power ;  regard  not  this :  God^  who  is  all  powerful^  will  have  pity  on 
you.  Think  no  more  of  what  you  have  left  behind  you ;  for  if  you 
are  overcome^  all  hope  for  you  is  gone.  Sell  your  Hves  dearly^  and 
if  you  must  die,  die  with  honor.  Be  not  amazed,  when  you  shall  see 
immense  troops  of  men  coming  from  Bruges  against  you;  remember 
that  victory  is  not  with  the  armies  which  are  numerous,  but  with  those 
who  have  God's  power.  We  know  how,  by  his  grace,  the  Maccabees  and 
the  Romans,  who  were  well-disposed  and  trusted  in  God,  became  great 
nations.  Remember  that  you  have  right  and  justice  on  your  side;  let 
these  support  and  encourage  you." 

^'  More  than  three  fourths  of  the  army  partook  of  the  communion  with 

great  devotion  and  piety.  Artevelde  then  assembled  them  i^gain  around 
im,  and  addressed  ^em  with  eloquence ;  for  this  man  who  had  passed  his 
life  tranquilly,  without  any  employment  or  pastime,  save  that  of  fishing 
in  the  Scheldt,  possessed  at  once  facility  in  language,  firmness  in  his 
projects,  and  courage  in  their  execution.  He  described  to  the  .men  of 
Ghent  all  the  wrongs  they  had  suffered  from  their  prince  ;  how  they 
had  humbly  implored  pardon  and  expressed  their  willingness  to  submit, 
and  how  he  had  repulsed  them  by  the  proposal  of  the  most  cruel  con« 
ditions.  *^  And  now,"  said  he,  in  conclusion,  pointing  to  the  waggons, 
there  He  all  your  provisions ;  if  you  would  have  more,  when  they  are 
sone,  you  must  gain  them  by  the  sword.  Let.  us  partake  of  these  in 
mendship  and  brotherhood.  They  then  fell  into  rank,  and  a  little  bread 
and  wine  was  given  to  each  of  them ;  after  which,  feeling  more  courage 
and  power,  they  formed  their  line  of  battle,  always  placing  their  wagons 
in  front  of  the  army. 

^  In  the  meanwhile  the  count  had  observed  the  approach  of  this  small 
troop  of  the  townsmen  of  Ghent.  "  They  are  mad"  cried  he,  '*  and  inso- 
lent, their  own  malice  leads  them  to  their  ruin.  By  this  stroke  we  shall 
conclude  the  war.  We  must  proceed  to  destroy  these  rascals ;  th^  are 
valiant  enough  to  prefer  death  by  the  sword,  to  death  by  famine." 

'The  barons,  the  knights,  and  soldiers  wero  assembled,  all  the 
militia  of  Bruges,  who  wero  still  more  violent  against  the  men  of  Ghent, 
took  up  arms,  and  proceeded  in  cood  order  from  the  city,  forming  about 
40,000.  When  they  had  arrived  in  front  of  this  handful  of  men,  whom 
they  had  come  out  to  exterminate,  some  of  the  knights  said  to  the  count, 
"  Siro,  it  gets  late,  the  sun  is  already  setting;  let  us  wait  until  to-i^orrow; 
this  band  has  no  food,  and  we  shall  destroy  them  to-morrow  almost 
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without  fighting."  The  count  was  inclined  to  adopt  this  advice^  but 
the  people  of  Bruges  impatiently  and  without  orders  b^;an  to  fire.  The 
inhabitants  of  Ghent^  undaunted^  disregarded  the  superiority  of  numbers, 
and  with  5>000  men,  braved  more  than  40,000  of  the  enemy.  As  soon 
as  the  Brugeois  had  fired,  the  people  of  Ghent  opened  their  artillery, 
and  three  hundred  pieces  were  simultaneously  discharged,  while  they 
dianged  the  order  of  battle  and  finxed  their  enemies  to  place  themselves 
^posite  the  setting  sun. 

'  Perceiving  the  militia  of  Bruges  thrown  into  disorder,  they  ad- 
vanced upon  them,  marching  in  rank  and  crying  ^^  Ghent" !  The  peo« 
pie  of  Bruges  were  panic  struck,  they  took  to  mght,  threw  down  their 
arms  and  dispersed.  Never  were  there  soldiers  so  cowardly  after  having 
been  so  presumptuous.  The  knights  could  not  even  attempt  to  rally 
or  to  oppose  the  enemy;  they  were  carried  away  in  the  flight.  The 
count  of  Flanders  was  himself  thrown  from  his  horse  and  escaped  with 
great  difficulty  out  of  the  press  in  safety.  A  dreadful  panic  had  seized 
upon  every  one :  each  strove  to  outrun  the  other.  The  son  waited  not 
for  his  father,  nor  the  father  for  his  son.' 

The  men  of  Ghent  entered  Bruges,  and  became  masters  of 
the  whole  of  Flanders.  This  scene^  at  the  same  time  that 
it  gives  a  lively  idea  of  the  dramatic  style  of  narration 
which  M.  de  Barante  constantly  employs  in  his  history,  is 
v€ry  characteristic  of  the  progress  of  the  insurrection.  It 
is  seldom  that  similar  contests  do  not  present  these  changes 
of  conquest  and  defeat.  The  people  of  Ghent  were  suc- 
cessful at  the  commencement  of  tneir  revolt;  a  re-action 
then  took  place  in  favour  of  the  count  of  Flanders,  who 
concentrated  his  forces,  and  had  nearly  crushed  the  men  of 
Ghent  in  their  own  city:  the  latter  made  a  last  effort,  and  in 
their  turn  a^n  were  conquerors.  The  count  of  Flanders  hav- 
ing been  twice  defeated,  and  not  possessing  the  power  either 
to  overcome  the  revolution  of  Ghent  or  to  put  a  stop  to  its  vic- 
tories, would  have  been  deprived  of  his  sovereignty  and  his 
dominions,  if  he  had  not  found  an  ally  more  powerful  than  him- 
self, and  more  able  to  subdue  his  people.  He  who  stood  at 
the  head  of  feudalism  adopted  the  cause  of  a  noble  against  his 
rebellious  commons,  and  Charles  6th  did  in  1382  what  Philip 
de  Valois  had  done  in  1328. 

The  count  of  Flanders  in  fact  solicited  the  assistance  of  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  his  son-in-law,  who  induced  the  king  of 
France  to  march  against  Ghent.  Charles  6th  assembled  his 
knights  and  soldiers,  entered  Flanders  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army,  and  gained  the  famous  victory  of  Rosebeque,  which  de- 
cided the  fate  of  the  municipal  insurrection.  Artevelde  perished 
on  the  field  of  battle ;  the  wreck  of  the  army  of  the  commons 
retired  within  Ghent;  all  the  towns  of  Flanders  renewed  their 
ftubnassion  to  the  count,  Peter  Dubois  betook  liimself  to  Eng- 
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land,  and  the  citizens  of  Ohent  coiidented  to  a  treaty  of  peace. 
Charles  6th  on  his  return  to  Paris,  proved  that,  in  gaining  this 
victory  over  the  commons  of  Flanders,  he  had,  at  the  same  timo, 
subdued  the  commons  of  his  own  kingdom,  who  had  taken  a 
lively  interest  in  the  cause  of  the  insurgent  towns,  but  who  in- 
stead of  declaring  in  their  favour,  when  the  feudalist  army  ad- 
vanced upon  them,  had  waited  the  result  of  the  battle,  ere  they 
would  take  part  in  the  contest.  Tlie  Parisians  were  treated  as 
if  they  had  actually  revolted.  They  were  disarmed ;  the  com* 
munication  of  their  streets  was  cut  off;  the  principal  leaders 
of  the  citizens  were  beheaded ;  an  enormous  contribution  wag 
levied  upon  the  whole  city,  which  was  deprived  of  its  privileges; 
the  popular  magistracies,  the  offices  of  provost  and  sheriff  of 
trade,  as  well  as  all  corporations,  societies  and  assemblies  of 
tradesmen,  were  suppressed,  as  being  nothing  more  than  poli' 
tical  combinations.  The  provost  of  Paris  became  an  officer  of 
the  crown,  and  the  corporations  were  allowed  only  for  particular 
and  trading  purposes.  "  The  Parisians  were  thus  treated  at 
this  time"  says  Froissart  "  in  order  to  give  an  excmiple  to  all 
the  other  good  towns  of  the  kingdom  of  France;  they  were 
made  to  submit  to  subsidies,  duties,  excise,  taxes,  douzihm, 
treiziime,  and  every  other  species  of  exaction,  and  the  poof 
country  was  by  this  means  drained.  In  like  manner  in  the  dty 
of  Rouen,  in  order  to  master  the  town,  some  of  the  citizens  wer^ 
executed  and  many  ransomed;  also  at  Rheims,  at  Chalom, 
at  Troyes,  at  Sens;  at  Orleans,  and  thrdughout  the  kingdom  <^ 
France,  so  great  a  isum  of  florins  were  levied  as  would  excite 
great  wonder  to  tell."  Up  to  this  time  the  wiiole  government 
of  the  towns  had  been  elective  and  democratic ;  now  all  vrU 
at  the  will  of  royalty  and  it  became  monarchical.  This  is  the  aera 
of  the  final  subjugation  of  the  plebeian  order  in  France.  This  ii^ 
the  sera  which  concludes  the  great  contest  of  the  fourteenth 
Century  betwen  democracy  and  feudalism,  and  which  prepares 
tts  for  a  contest  of  a  different  nature  which  took  place  in  \h% 
fifteenth  century;  we  mean  the  contest  of  feudalism  and  dynasty, 
of  which  we  have  itlready  spoken. 

The  troubles  in  Flanders,  we  perceive,  have  great  historical 
importance,  and  we  much  wish  that  M.  de  Barante  had  evinced 
as  much  power  in  describing  the  political  consequences,  as  hd 
has  in  giving  a  lively  picture  of  the  events.  He  plunges  us  at 
once  into  the  midst  of  the  contest,  without  explaining  to  us  its 
Causes,  without  giving  to  us  its  meaning.  He  makes  the  com* 
batants  speak,  act,  and  submit,  so  as  rather  to  communicate  io 
us  the  exact  impriession  which  was  made  at  the  time,  than  U> 
give  us  any^  instruction  for  the  future.  Why  has  he  not  ap 
pfeciated  this  elTort  of  the  peojde,  which,  had  it  succeeded,  as 
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it  did  in  Italy,  would  have  raised  the  municipalities  to  the  rank 
of  republics,  but  which,  in  its  failure^  reduced  them  to  the 
situation  of  mere  royal  cities  ? 

.  Had  the  first  taken  place^  the  continent  would  have  present^ 
ed  the  same  appearance  as  the  Italian  peninsula.  A  powerful 
democracy  would  have  obtained  existence,  but  disorderly^ 
agitated  by  parties,  and  occasionally  subverted  by  temporary 
usurpation  and  tyranny^  in  the  miast  of  which  the  habitft  of 
feudalism  by  degrees  would  have  been  displaced  by  other  habits 
ef  as  determinate,  though  of  a  different  nature,  and  that 
mixed  character  would  have  been  formed,  which  results  from 
the  combination  of  war,  of  faction,  of  the  increase  of  riches, 
and  the  spread  of  knowledge.  The  territorial  and  political 
tentralizatton  which  places  additional  power  in  the  hands  of 
kings  by  holding  the  cities  in  dependance,  and  the  forced  and 
gradual  submission  of  the  nobles,  would  never  have  taken  place^ 
and  new  social  combinations  would  have  ^own  up.  But  such 
was  not  the  conclusion  of  diis  contest,  &t  power  alone  being 
the  arbiter  of  the  question^  the  nobles  necessarily  prevailed ; 
those  nobles,  who  made  a  trade  of  war,  while  the  commons 
were  only  soldiers  by  accident ;  those  nobles,  who  had  ac« 
quired  a  habit  of  superiority,  a  perfect  organization,  and  were 
headed  by  one  chief  whose  right  was  divine :  while  the  commons 
rebelled  in  order  to  acquire,  rather  than  to  defend,  their  indepen- 
dence, and  acted  without  concert  and  without  perseverance. 

We  know  what  has  resulted  from  the  real  issue  of  the  contests 
Internal  subjugation  has  been  effected  under  the  kings.  The 
fourteenth  century  saw  tlie  conclusion  of  the  municipal  de* 
mocracy  of  the  middle  ages,  and  the  fifteenth  beheld  the  sove* 
reignty  of  feudalism.  This  is  the  (Bra  when  the  great  monarchies, 
which  e:sist  in  Europe,  were  established.  The  kings  of  France, 
after  the  conclusion  of  their  contest  with  the  commons  by 
Charles  6th,  with  the  English  by  Charles  7th,  with  the  nobles 
by  Lewis  11th,  having  obtained  a  territorial  and  poUtical  union 
of  the  counify,  and  still  preserving  the  habit  of  conquest,  car* 
ried  their  arnxs  into  foreign  lands,  in  the  persons  of  Charles 
8th,  Lewis  12th,  and  Francis  1st.  This  new  direction  of  their 
power,  which  was  suspended  by  the  internal  troubles  of  ths 
Keformation,  was  resumed  by  Lewis  14th,  and  was  not  finally 
abandoned  until  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  which  event  but  an  end 
to  the  military  monarchy.  Meanwhile,  although  France  had 
been  disturbed  by  arms  until  the  moment  when  the  war  became 
totally  external,  the  development  of  civilization,  by  means 
of  internal  peace,  has  been  most  rapid  and  extensive.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Europe  has  presented 
a  different  aspect.    The  warlike  and  unintellectual  period  of  the 
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middle  ages  has  given  place  to  a  new  aera,  an  sera  which  com* 
menced  with  the  reformation  of  reUgion,  and  which  must  end  in 
a  political  reformation  of  the  states  of  Europe.  The  people 
have  supplantied  by  decrees  the  nobility ;  industry  has  taken 
the  place  of  arms,  ana  civilized  society,  with  its  ideas,  its 
manners,  its  occupations,  its  language,  has  triumphed  over  a 
society  exclusively  miUtary,  with  all  its  inevitable  accompani- 
ments. It  is  thus  that  the  commons,  who  were  subdued  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  fourteenth  century,  have  again  effected, 
or  will  effect,  a  revolution,  no  longer  as  a  municipal  body ,  but  as 
a  whole  people,  no  longer  as  a  civic  community,  but  as  a  nation. 

The  people  of  England,  first  accomplished  thid,  because  they 
first  threw  aside  their  military  character.  From  the  time  when 
under  Henry  6th  they  gave  up  continental  wars>  and  under 
Henry.  7th  they  conqluded  those  between  the  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  they  have  entered  upon  a  civil  career.  The 
revolution  m  reUgion  was  effected  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  8th 
and  Elizabeth,  and  the  poUtical  revolution  m  1640  and  1688; 
Peace,  civilization,  and  the  impulse  of  philosophy,  produqed 
the  same  results  in  France  in  the  eighteenth  century,  certainly 
a  little  less  rapidly,  but  at  the  same  time  more  extensively. 
The  same  effects  must  be  produced  by  the  same  or  similar 
causes  throughout  the  rest  oi  Europe. 

Although  these  considerations  are  naturally  suggested  to  us; 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  M.  de  Barante  has  not  cominum"^ 
cated  those  which  were  produced  in  his  mind  by  the  study 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  To  our  great  disappointment,  for 
there  is  no  person  more  capable  than  himself  of  giving  correct 
opinions'  iipon  thi^  sera,  he  has  denied  himself  the  power  of 
offering  any  view  of  this  nature,  by  the  style  of  historical  com- 
position which  he  has  chosen.  He  desired  to  do  for  puUic 
tife  what  Walter  Scott  has  done  for  private  ;  and  although  his 
work  in  this  respect  is  beautiful ;  altnough  he  bas  given  to  his- 
tory all  the  interest  of  romance,  we  cannot  help  saying 
that  he  has  forgotten  too  much  his  own  timts,  and  has 
placed  himself  too  much  out  of  sight.  When  his  heroes  were 
silent,  we  could  wish  to  have  listened  to  himself,  that  we  might 
have  learnt  from  him  what  we  could,  not  ourselves  discover. 
"  When  we  study  the  past,"  says  M.  de  Barante  in  his  preface, 
we  do  not  seek  only  the  pleasure  of  perusing  a  recital  more 
or  less  interesting ;  we  do  not  read  the  relation  of  truth,  in  the 
same  spirit  that  we  do  the  more  or  less  natural  scenes  of  a  ro- 
mance ;  we  seek  for  solid  instruction,  for  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
events,  for  moral  lessons,  for  political  counsel,  fp^  comparisons 
with  the  present.*' 
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Art.  IX.     The  Quarterly  Review* 

TN  the  article  on  Periodical  Literature,  in  our  first  number^  we 
-■■  commenced  an  in(juiry  into  the  motives  which  operate  upon 
the  conductors  of  Periodical  Publications,  in  a  direction  opposite 
to  the  public  good.  In  illustration  of  these  general  remarks,  we 
selected  the  two  Reviews,  known  by  the  titles  of  the  Edinburgh, 
and  the  Quarterly,  as  furnishing  specimens  of  the  mischievous 
endeavours  to  which  these  motives  lead,  and  the  most  instruc- 
tive specimens  which  we  could  find— on  account  both  of  the 
extensive  circulation  of  those  journals,  and  the  superior  abilities 
of  those  who  write  in  them. 

Agreeing  in  subservience  to  all  those  motives  which  spring 
from  the  importunate  demand  of  immediate  success,  and  to  aU 
those  which  spring  from  the  important  circumstance  of  their 
being  addressed  chiefly  to  the  aristocracy,  and  aiming  chiefly  at 
their  approbation  and  applause,  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly 
Reviews  difiered,  we  saw,  in  their  being  addressed  to  diflerent 
sections  of  the  aristocracy,  the  one  to  the  section  of  the  minis- 
terialists, the  other  to  tne  section  of  the  oppositionists.  We 
shall  see,  by  the  examination  of  the  Quarterly  Review  which 
we  now  propose  to  institute,  to  what  divergence  in  their  lines 
of  operation,  and  what  diversity  of  artifice,  this  original  differ- 
ence gives  occasion. 

There  are  other  differences,  of  some  importance,  which  are 
rather  to  be  regarded  as  accidental. 

The  Quarterly  Review  has  always  displayed  much  more  of 
the  character  of  a  bookseller^s  catcn-penny,  than  the  Edinburgh 
Review.  On  looking  it  over  firom  the  beginning,  it  really  is 
surprising  to  what  a  degree  it  has  absolutely  renounced  the 
character  of  being  a  vehicle  of  instruction,  and  has  aimed  at 
nothing  higher  than  furnishing  amusement  and  subject  of 
prattle  to  kungers,  and  gossips.  It  is  not  merely  that  it  has 
handled  subjects  of  importance  feebly  and  lamely,  but  that  it 
has  very  rarely  encountered  them.  Its  main  resources  have 
been  books  of  travels,  and  books  of  poetry  and  amusement. 
Books  of  travels  are  regularly  pillaged  of  air  that  is  most  en- 
tertaining in  them,  to  make  a  compilation  for  the  Quarterly 
Review.  The  most  interesting  passages  in  books  of  poetry 
and  amusement  supply  extracts  for  the  same  critical  journal ; 
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and  it  will  amuse  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  look 
over  only  a  few  numbers,  as  we  have  done  the  whole,  to  observe 
how  large  a  proportion  of  its  pages  are  filled  directly  from 
the  pages  of  books  of  travels,  and  books  of  poetry,  wim  little 
other  trouble  or  talent,  than  what  goes  to  the  making  of 
extracts. 

Another  difference  between  the  Edinburgh  Review  and  the 
Quarterly  Review  is,  that  a  much  higher  kind  of  iiiteUei^^t  li$8 
always  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  This  we  mny  pro- 
nounce to  be  the  public  opinion,  not  contested  even  by  those  who 
would  wish  that  it  were  otherwise. 

A  majority  of  the  articles  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  pTOv^i 
that  they  are  from  men  with  ideas  ;  men  of  stored  aijtd  cultiva- 
ted minas,  even  when  the  reasonings  they  employ  a?e  fUlacir 
ous,  and  the  conclusions  to  be  rejected.  An  article  to  which  simir 
lar  praise  can  be  applied,  rarely,  and  at  long  intervals,  appears  ia 
the  Quarterly  Review.  The  writers  in  that  journal,  are  ahnoat 
wholly  of  two  sorts,  compilers  from  books  of  travels,  and  mere 
litterateurs,  men,  who  almost  rank  with  the  lowest  class  of 
artizans ;  who  know  little  of  literature,  but  the.  merely  mtr 
chanical  part ;  whose  highest  ambition  is  that  of  poUsmng  t 
sentence ;  and  who,  feeUng  themselves  incapable  oC  making  any 
impression  by  the  weight  and  importance  of  their  ioeas,  ale 
perpetually  on  the  stiam  to  do  so  by  mere  language,  pomp  and 
glitter  of  expression. 

We  remark  another,  and  still  more  radical  difference  between 
the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Review.  There  is  something  in 
the  writers  m  the  Edinburgh  Review,  at  least  some  of  th« 
most  distinguished  of  them,  which  shows  that  they  are  fit  for> 
and  have  a  leaning  towards  better  things,  even  when  they  are 
lending  themselves  to  the  sinister  interest  which  assails  uiesb 
Hiey  do  not  indeed  attempt  to  go  before  the  public  mind,  to 
take  the  lead  of  it;  and  by  doing  so,  to  hasten  its  progress. 
They  are  too  much  afraid  of  losing  favour  to  adventure  any 
thing  like  this.  But  no  sooner  do  they  perceive  a  turning  in 
the  public  mind  towards,  any  thing  diat  is  good,  tbun  mey 
are  commonly  ready  to  fall  in  with  the  happy  current;  and 
have  often  lent  to  it  additional  iielocity  and  lorce^ 

The  writers  in  the  Quarterly  Review  pursue  the  directly 
opposite  course.  They  seem  to  watch  the  earliest  symptoms 
of  any  tendency  in  the  public  mind  towards  improvement  in 
any  shape,  in  order  to  fall  upon  it  with  determined  bostility. 
They  decry  it  with  all  the  terms  of  reprobation.  They  endear 
vour  to  make  it  ridiculous,  they  endeavour  to  make  it  odious^ 
They  employ  every  artifice  of  which  they  are  masters  to  prevent 
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it.  Whatever  in  their  situation  would  be  done  by  cold-bloodocT^ 
remorseless  enemies  of  mankind^  that^  in  almost  every  instance, 
they  will  be  found  to  do. 

tt  has  already  been  seen^  by  our  remarks  upon  the  Edinbur^ 
B^vieWy  what  is  the  line  of  artifice  into  which  a  pubUcation  is 
drawn^  that  lends  itself  to  the  interest  of  that  section  of  the 
aristocmcy,  which  is  aiming  at  the  powers  of  government  with'* 
out  possessing  them.  The  necessity  of  finding  something  to 
say  which  will  please  both  the  people  and  the  anstocracy^  leads 
to  t  perpetual  shifting  of  position;  but  some  skill, is  neces- 
sary to  hide  the  operation.  Something  of  ability  is  required  in 
the  conduct  of  the  see-saw. 

The  position  of  those  who  write  for  the  party  in  power  is 
much  more  favourable.  Coarser  instruments  sufficiently  an- 
swer their  purpose. 

.  This  is  an  important  topic^  which  deserves  to  be  better  un- 
derstood than  it  generally  is. 

.  It  is  well  known  to  be  much  more  the  disposition  of  power 
to  command,  and  to  strike,  than  to  persuade. 

The  situation  of  a  mere  advocate  for  the  party  in  power,  does 
not  permit  him  absolutely  to  command  ana  to  strike.  But  his 
knowledge  that  he  has  power  on  his  side,  leads  him  to  do  that 
which,  in  his  situation,  is  analogous  to  commanding  and  strik- 
ing, and  of  all  expedients  withm  his  reach,  comes  the  nearest 
to  diese  two  operations.  He  assumes  whatever  he  has  occasion 
for ;  and  he  pours  abuse  upon  those  who  are  opposed  to 
him. 

Assumption,  and  Abuse ;  these  are  so  uniformly,  and  to  so 
extraordinary  an  extent,  the  weapons  employed  by  those  who 
stand  on  the  vantage  ground  of  power,  that  they  may  be  regard- 
ed as  peculiarly  the  logical  arms  of  power. 

Into  the  general  illustration  of  this  remark  we  need  not  enter 
far.  All  history,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  bears  testimony 
of  its  truth ;  nor  can  we  suppose  that  it  will  be  seriously 
disputed. 

1.  Some  remarkable  instances  of  assumption  are  afforded  by 
the  advocates  of  the  Catholic  Churchy  in  their  arguments 
against  the  first  reformers.  The  universal  consent  of  Christians 
in  all  a^s,  they  said,  was  with  them,  and  against  the  reformers. 
The  win  of  heaven,  they  asserted,  was  visibly  declared  in  th^r 
favour,  by  the  miracles  which  it  had  enabled  the  saints  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  to  peiform. 

Political  assumptions  are  not  less  plentifully  supplied.  Dur- 
ing the  reigns  of  our  Stuarts,  it  was  held  as  a  principle,  that 
kings  reign  by  the  appointment  of  heaven,  and  that  it  is  an  act 
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of  opposition  to  tte  divine  will,  to  resist  whatever  they  'Cominand.^ 
It  was  equally  assumed,  that  the  people  are  incurably  stupid, 
and  inclined  to  mischief;  from  which  it  followed  that  arbitrary 
pov^r  IS  at  once  divine  and  indispensable. 

We  shall  not  spend  time  in  adducing  instances  from  authors, 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  time,  in  which  such  positions  are  given 
as  axioms ;  principles  which  need  no  proof;  and  of  which,  even  to- 
ask,  for  the  proof  would  be  an  act  partaking  equally  of  wicked- 
ness  and  folly.  Every  man  of  any  reading  can  supply  instances- 
to  himself;  and  will  be  aware,  though  these  particular  assump- 
tions are  out  of  credit  in  this  country  now,  that  there  was  a 
time  when  they  had  all  the  illusions  of  authority  and  power  on 
their  side ;  when  a  thousand  associations  gave  them  an  influ- 
ence over  men's  imaginations,  and  a  hold  on  their  belief;  and 
when  they  were  wielded  as  terrible  instruments  of  power. 

.2*  The  second  ingredient  in  the  logic  of  power  is  abuse. 
The  celebrated  Le  Clerc,  in  his  treatise  of  logic,  prefixed  to^ 
his  Opera  Philosophica,  in  four  volumes,  printed  at  Amsterdam, 
in  the  Year  1698,  has  a  distinct  discourse,  which  he  calls 
Dissertatio  Philosophica,  on  this  one  source  of  delusion,  the 
argumentum  ab  invidia  ductum,  on  which  he  bestows  the  title 
of  Argumentum  Theologicum ;  because,  says  he,  Tantus  semper 
ejus  fuit  usus  apud  theolo^os,  estque  etiamnum  hodie  tam  fre- 
quens,  ut  mirum  esset  a  philosophis  nihil  esse  scriptum  de  hoc 
sophismatum  genere,  nisi  bonos  viros  periculo  ab  ea  tractatione 
deterritos  hactenus  fuisse  satis  constaret.  At  cum  devenerimus 
ad  ea  tempera,  quibus  false  dictitheologi  notiores  sunt  quam 
unqukm  fuerunt,  socordia  esset,  non  prudehtia,  de  ea  re  diutius 
tacere.  Qua  tamen  in  tractatione  abstinebimus  ab  exemplis 
nimium  recentibus,  quamvis  sint  frequentissima,  ne  se  nonnuUi 
homines  peti,  potius  quam  sua  vitia,  arbitrentur. 

It  was,  however,  an  error  in  Le  Clerc  to  suppose  that  this 
was  eitclusively  argumentum  theologicum.  It  is  argumentum 
imperiosum ;  the  argument  of  power,  in  whatever  hands  it  is 
placed,  lay,  or  ecclesiastical.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  time  of  Le 
GltfrO,  'thfe  philosopher's  attention  was  chiefly  attracted  to  the 
use  which  had  been  made  of  it  by  theologians ;  because  up  to 
that  time  any  power  but  that  of  the  clergy  had  not  much  teen 
put  upon  its  defence.  As  soon  as  it  was,  the  argumentum  ab 
znvidia  ductum  was  found  to  be  the  grand  weapon  for  one 
species  of  undue  power  as  well  as  another,  and  was  turned 
more  or  less  actively  to  account,  as  need  required. 

We  shall  go  at  somewhat  greater  length  into  the  illustration 
of  this  br^ch  of  the  Logic  of  Power,  than  the  former,  because 
this>  in  reahty,  includes  the  former.    All  abuse  of  a  man  for 
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holding  an  opinion  implies  the  assumption^  that  his  Opinion  is 
wrong.  By  illustrating  this  branchy  therefore,  of  the  art  of  de« 
fending  power^  we  shall  add  to  the  illustration  of  the  other 
also.  > 

Le  Clerc  divides  the  argutnentum  abinvidia  ductum,  or  Dirt- 
flinging  argument,  into  sixteen  species. 

!•  Sententia,  qua  oppugnatur,  male  explicatur.  This  is  mis^ 
representation ;  and,  wherever  it  takes  place,  is  mendacity  and 
knavery,  simply. 

2.  Isominibm  invidiosis  infamatur.  The  doctrine  to  be  at*- 
tacked  (tententia  qua  oppugnatur)  is  called  by  bad  names. 

3.  Cum  inmsorum  hominum  dogmatibus  confertur.  Endeavoui*' 
is  made  to  connect  it  with  the  opinions  of  men  already  odious/ 

4.  E^^aggeratur  momentum  quastionis,  A  species  of  misre- 
presentation. 

5.  Invisi  redduntur  boni,  quod  vocibus  nonnutlis,  a  theologiB 
inventis,  uti  nolint.  Ascribing  wickedness  to  usin^,  or  not 
using  a  name,  is  a  Species  of  the  argument  ab  invidiam  more 
peculiarly  belonging  to  theologians. 

6.  Studiose  occultantur  rationes  quibus  refutandd  sent^fia 
nititur.     Suppression  of  evidence  ;  dishonesty. 

7.  Tactntur  incommoda  quibus  premitur  sententia  defendenda* 
A  second  case  of  the  suppression  of  evidence. 

8.  Ptatermiituntur  ea  qua  invidiam  amoliri  posWil,  A  thitdl 
case  of  the  suppression  of  evidence. 

9.  Invidiosa  consectaria  deducuntur  ex  sententia  eorum  qui  bp* 
pugnantur.  Imputation  of  bad  consequences.  This  generally 
involves  both  branches  of  the  Logic ;  begging  the  question ; 
and  calling  names. 

10.  Malignis  suspicionibuspremuntur.  Imputation  of  wicked 
designs.    This  also  includes  both  branches. 

11.  Novitas  illis  objicitur,  quasi  crimen.  The  treating  inho* 
vation  as  a  crime  is  uniformly,  and  necessarily,  assumption ;  and 
imputing  a  crime  without  ground,  is  the  other  branch  of  the  aft.  * 

12.  Consensu  hominum  potentiorum  opprimuntur.  Differing 
in  opinion  from  great  men,  imputed  as  wickedness.  This  ftlso 
implies  both  assumption,  and  dirt-flinging. 

13.  Miscentur  in  disceptationibus  multa  qua   ad  retn    riihit 
faciunt  sed  qua  invidia  creanda  apta  sunt.     Dirt-flinging  irfele- 

vancies.  • 

14.  In  deteriorem  partem  accipiuntur  indifferentia.  Misre-  - 
presentation. 

Id.  Provocatioflt  a  peritis  judicibus  ad  imperitos.  Excite  the  • 
prejudices  of  the  ignorant,  raise  an  outcry.  This  is  done  by  8^  > 
sumption  and  dirt-flin^ng. 

2h2 
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•  16.  Adversarii  denique  quasi  immorigeri  magistratibm  infa- 
fnantur.  Insubordination^  subversion  of  institutions^  anaxchy, 
and  a  host  of  subsequent  evils.  This  is  the  concentrated  case 
of  assumption  and  dirt-flinging  combined. 

Hi,  says  Le  Clerc,  hi  sunt  potissimi,  nisifallor,venenatif<mtes, 
ex  quibus  invidia  liquor  haustus,  incautis  propinatur :  he  adds, 
quo  epoto,  homines,  utfert  dictum  vetus,  hominibusjiunt  Ivpi, 

What  do  the  men  become  who  drink  from  the  poisoned  foun- 
tains of  the  Logic  of  Power  ?  Wolves,  says  Le  Clerc ;  and 
seldom  a  truth  of  greater  moment  has  issued  from  human  lips. 

The  grand  question  between  the  Quarterly  Review  ana  its 
opponents ;  between  the  advocates  of  power  on  the  one  hand, 
a,nd  the  advocates  of  the  people  on  the  other,  is,  whether  thwe 
is  any  thing  in  our  institutions,  and  how  much,  which  operates 
to  the  detriment  of  the  people,  and  ought  to  be  changed.  The 
Quarterly  Review  affirms  that  there  is  little  or  noming.  Its 
opponents  contend  that  there  is  much.  It  will  be  found  in  a 
great  majority  of  instances,  that  the  Quarterly  Review  main- 
tains its  position,  by  the  assumption  of  the  points  which  are  in 
dispute,  and  by  endeavouring  to  attach  an  odious  character  to 
its  opponents ;  by  begging  questions,  and  venting  calumAy. 
.  It  woiUd  not  be  of  much  advantage  to  cast  into  any  particular 
order  the  specimens  which  we  shall  think  it  requisite  to  adduce : 
and  therefore  we  shall  select  the  passages  which  appear  to  merit 
notice,  as  they  occur  to  us,  in  looking  over  the  notes  which 
we  made  during  the  perusal  of  the  work.  The  diflSlculty  con- 
sists in  finding  extracts  which  sufficiently  exhibit  the  charac- 
teristics we  desire  to  illustrate,  without  being  too  long;  for 
lengthiness  and  verbosity  are  also  among  the  stnking  properties 
of  this  advocate  of  aristocratical  rule. 

In  an  article  on  Parliamentary  Reform,  in  the  2nd  No.  of 
the, work,  the  most  remarkable  passage  is  as  follows  :— 

(1.)^  We  are,  however,  told,  by  numbers  of  persons  professing  to  be 
well-informed,  that  the  dissatisfaction  occasioned  by  the  late  piooeedinffs 
is  violent  and  universal.  This  assertion  is  mysteriously  whispered  m 
cpfiee-houses,  proclaimed  from  high  authority  in  taverns,  circulated  under 
the  condensed  form  of  resolutions  in  the  papers,  and  dilated  into  nu- 
n^erous  pamphlets,  some  of  which  are  now  on  our  table.  Mr.  Clarke 
communicates  it  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Whitbread ;  Mr.  Cartwright  states 
it  amongst  his  reasons  for  reformation ;  and  the  ^vriter,  whom  we  have 
already  quoted  as  a  friend  to  the  constitution  and  to  the  immortality  of 
the  Common  Council,  draws  the  same  inference.  He  tells  us,  that 
'*  the  cry  of  corruption  in  the  state  comes  from  every  mouth ;  and  the 
cry  of  Reform !  Reform  !  proceeds  from  eveiy  tongue,  and  reverberates 
on.  every  ear."  (2)  Now  we  should  suspect  that  sudi  a  description  of  the 
cries  of  London  would  not  be  very  gratifyi/ig  to  the  Commou  ^Council* 
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Experience  must  have  taught  them^  that  when^  through  the  beneficisd 
influence  of  a  free  press^  or  of  non-commissioned  orators  in  the  cause  of 
liherty,  large  bodies  of  men  are  assembled  as  parts  and  parcels  of  the 
nation,  for  the  purpose  of  proclaiming  the  national  will,  and  of  redress* 
ing  all  national  wrongs,  the  progress  of  patriotism  and  reform  through 
the  streets  of  London  has  occasionally  spread  terror  and  dismay  amongst 
its  worshipful  citizens.  Windows  and  heads  may  be  broken,  to  a  coni 
siderable  amount,  without  exciting  much  alarm  in  the  police,  or  at  all 
affecting  the  general  government  of  the  country ;  and  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  dangers  of  this  magnitude  may  at  this  moment  be  im« 
pending  over  us.  But  of  very  extensive  evils  we  are  not  extremely  ap- 
prehensive. (3)  We  could  not  easily  point  out,  in  the  whole  course  of 
our  recollection,  a  single  year  during  which  the  cowardly  merit  of  being 
satisfied  and  contented  with  their  condition  could  be  fairly  imputed  to 
our  countr3rmen.  We  have  witnessed  many  and  heavy  discontents 
among  the  people ;  we  have  seen  frequent  riots,  some  of  which  had  a 
promising  appearance,  and  afforded  hopes  of  a  tolerably  extensive  revolt : 
but  we  cannot  even  now  discern  a  tendency  to  (4)  ihaX  universal  insure 
rection  from  which  alone,  as  it  seems  to  us,  can  be  expected  the  hitherto 
untried  blessing  of  Radical  Reform.  We  have,  perhaps,  amongst  us  a 
greater  number  of  puritans  in  reli^on,  and  in  morals,  and  in  politics, 
than  at  any  former  period,  and  theu:  zeal  may  produce  a  daily  accession 
of  proselytes ;  but  we  believe  that,  as  the  mass  of  mankind  are  willing 
to  submit  to  Hve  in  this  bad  world,  however  lively  may  be  their  hopes 
of  a  better  (5)  so  the  mass  of  the  nation  will  for  some  time  longer  per* 
sist  in  their  preference  of  the  old-fashioned  government  of  king,  lords, 
and  commons,  to  that  perfect  state  of  politiccu  regeneration  in  wldch  the 
absence  of  all  abuses  must  put  an  end  to  their  comfortable  enjoyment  of 
hourly  complaint  and  remonstrance. 

*  In  the  mean  time  we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  wage  war  with 
those  who  frankly  avow  their  (6)  love  of  revolution,  as  a  step  towards 
political  perfection.  We  consider  this  as  a  mere  matter  of  tastej  and 
completely  harmless  under  a  free  government,  because  such  a  govern* 
ment  being  armed  with  the  whole  power  of  the  nation,  can  never  suffer 
from  the  shock  of  discordant  opinions.  (7)  But  when  we  find  a  set  of 
persons  professing  to  promote  innovation  from  an  attachment  to  the  ex-' 
istiiig  Older  of  things,  and  to  %vish  for  reform  for  the  sake  of  the  con«' 
stitution  ;  when  we  hear  them  assert  that  the  abuses  of  delegated  power 
originate,  not  in  the  extent  of  that  power,  or  in  the  temptation  which 
it  creates,  but  merely  in  the  mode  by  which  it  is  delegated,  and  that  a 
different  form  of  election  would  alter  the  views  and  passions  of  the 
elected ;  we  cannot  help  suspecting  them  of  some  little  insincerity ;  and 
should  think  it  our  duty  to  attempt  an  exposiu*e  of  their  fallacies,  i£ 
this  had  not  been  already  done,  in  one  of  the  ablest  essays  of  a  most^ 
popular  and  very  modem  publication.  We  allude  to  the  9th  article  in 
the  20th  number  of  the  E^nburgh  Review ;  a  work,  from  many  parts 
of  which  no  feelings  of  competition  could  justify  us  in  withholdmg  our 
unqualified  applause.' 

W^  luaye  pl^ed  figures  tp  fi^ciUtate  refeireACQ  before  <ih9  ex^^ 
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ytcsaieaa  unyebnag  tke  partieulafs  to  which  we  detire  ike  veaiei'i 
Utentioii. 

The  paasage  to  which  figure  (1)  is  prefixed,  contaias  the  alle- 
intion  on  which  the  Reviewer  process  with  his  commentary. 
The  passage  following  figure  (2)  contains  the  assumption/ of 
gather  triplet  of  assumptions ;  firsts  that  the  call  for  reform^ 
secondly,  that  the  use  of  a  free  press ;  and  thirdly,  that  the 
power  o)r  holding  meetings  on  the  part  of  the  people  lead,  by 
Batural  consequence,  to  insurrectionary  violence,  to  the  loss 
et  all  security  for  person  and  property,  spoken  of  by  the  Re- 
views, in  mockery,  under  the  names  of  broken  heads  and 
broken  windows.  Here,  both  branches  of  the  strong  man's 
k>gic  are  e^iemplified ;  the  assuming,  and  the  abusing.  It  cor- 
responds with  the  9th  and  10th  articles  in  the  list  of  Le  Clerc. 
Ana  in  this  first  specimen,  we  see  the  pattern  of  nearly  every 
thing  which,  in  the  way  of  language,  is  ever  brought  to  resist 
the  claims  of  the  people  to  the  improvement  of  their  political 
institutions.  The  material  assumes  infinite  variety  cu  shape 
and  dimension,  but  to  this  every  argument  or  pretended  argur 
meat  may  almost  always  be  reduced.  We  shall  receive  strong 
confirmation  of  this  statement  as  we  proceed. 

The  expression  to  which  figure  (3)  is  prefixed,  assumes  the 
perpetual  eidstence  of  a  mischievous  disposition  in  the  people 
of  England ;  viz.  unreasonable  discontent,  and  a  fondness  for 
Kvolt.  This  also  includes  both  branches  of  the  strong  party'^ 
logic,  and  corresponds  ii^ith  9  and  10  in  the  list  of  Le  Clere. 

Tigure  (4)  is  prefixed  to  a  notable  assumption,  that  radical 
Itfiurm,  by  which  the  people  mean  the  best  securities  for  good 
government,  can  be  obtained  ^'  from  universal  insurrection 
alone.''  By  universal  insurrection,  in  the  language  of  the  Re- 
"f  iewer,  is  meant,  not  only  all  the  evils  which  man  can  inflict 
upon  man,  but  all  the  evils  and  crimes  which  aristocratical  elo- 
quence can  find  language  to  express.  This  is  assumption  and 
abuse  in  a  high  state  of  concentration  :  aristocratical  logic  near 
^ts  perfection ,  its  essence,  its  elixir.  Securities  for  good  go- 
vernment cannot  be  obtained,  but  from  evils  which  cannot  oe 
eomputed.  The  consequence  is  indisputable,  that  bad  govem- 
anent  ought  to  remain,  and  all  those  who  ask  for  its  amendment 
ought  to  be  treated  as  the  first  of  criminals.  This,  though 
dinering  in  form,  is,  we  see,  the  same  in  substance  as  the  argu* 
ment  marked  by  figure  (2). 

Figure  (5)  is  prefixed  to  an  assuinption,  that  the  mass  of  the 
nation  are  contented.  This  is  directly  contradictory  to  the  as- 
sumption to  which  figure  (3)  was  prefixed.    True ;  but  this 

tras  necessary  for  the  purpose  ef  the  jft^mwer^    And^oeBtiadic* 
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tion0«  though  ihey  are  contrary  to  the  rules  of  ordinary  logic, 
are  by  no  means  contrary  to  the  logic  of  power.  The  advocate 
of  the  "  old-fashioned  government"  wanted  to  make  the  friends  of 
an  amended  government  appear  both  odious  and  contemptible. 
He  could  not  make  them  appear  so  odious  as  he  wished^  Withoui 
making  them  appear  formidable.  He  could  not  make  them 
appecur  so  contemptible  as  he  wished,  without  making  them 
i^pear  to  be  not  formidable.  And  he  knew  well  the  sort  of 
people  whom  he  wished  to  please.  If  he  spoke  strongly  enough 
for  their  interests,  in  the  way  which  they  deemed  according  to^ 
their  interest,  they  would  little  care  for  tne  congruity  or  incou- 
gruity  of  his  ideas. 

Iq  the  expression  denoted  by  (6),  the  assumpjtion  and  the 
abuse  are  both  remarkable.  By  revolution,  the  Reviewer  nieahs* 
a  horrible  aggregate  of  all  the  worst  of  crimes.  He  assumes 
that  those  who  desire  parliamentary  reform,  all,  or  somet^g 
less  than  all,  not  only  have,  but  avow,  a  love  for  revolution",-  as 
a  step^  towards  the  attainment  of  their  end.  This  involves  ilV 
the  atrocities  included  in  Nos.  9,  10,  and  16,  in  the  list  of  Le 

Clerc.  ;      ' 

The  sentence  which  immediately  follows,  contains  a  curious* 
epinion  for  the  Reviewer,  that  the  freedom  of  the  press  ought  to 
be  so  complete  as  not  to  impede  the  recommendation  even  of 
revolution  itself.  But  as  this  aoes  not  concern  our  present  pur- 
|>ose,  we  shall  leave  the  consideration  of  that  doctrine  till 
another  occasion. 

The  passage -to  which  figure  (7)  is  prefixed,  corresponds 
with  No.  1,  in  the  list  of  Le  Clerc:  Sententia,  quae  oppug- 
natur,  male  explicatur.  It  is  misrepresentation.  The  reformers^ 
do  not  assert  that  the  abuses  of  delegated  power  (meaning  the 
power  of  members  of  parliament,  do  not  originate  in  the  extent 
of  that  power,  or  in  the  temptation  which  it  creates.  They* 
assert  directly  the  contrary. 

Nothing  but  a  perfect  certainty  of  having  on  his  side  all  the 
blinding  influences  of  power  can  carry  a  man  to  the  pitch  of 
impudence  which  acts  of  misrepresentation,  similar  to  this, 
lequire. 

The  illustrations  which  Le  Clerc  affords  of  this  case  of  the 
argumentum  ab  invidia  ductum,  are  worthy  of  being  transcribed. 

Conflatur  invidia  falsa  interpretatione  sententice  qu8B  infa-' 
manda  suscipitur.  Si  qualis  reverb  est  proponeretur,  saepebilem 
HulK  moveret,  ant  leviter  saltern  ofFenderet.  Si  Phansaei  qui 
tempore  Christi  vivebant  dixissent,  ita  loqui  ejus  discipulos,  ut 
significarent,  se  perfectioris  saixetimonia^  leges  ab  eb  accepi^se 
ifuam  sunt  Mosaic?^;  aec-quidquam  detrab^  Legieoruis  quao^ 
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ad  Tejram  morum  Banctitatem  facerent,  atque  ab  lis  solum  Deum 
Israelis  coli,  et  omnia  pietatis^  caritatis  ac  temperantiee  offieia 
obsenrari,  quanquam  interdum  Legis  ritualia  negligerent ;  sij 
inquam,  ita  loquuti  essent,  nunquam  tantum'  odium  creassient 
Paulo,  quam  cum  dixerunt :  Iste  persuadet  hondnihus  colere  Deum 
contra  Legem,  aliaque  id  genus.     [Vide  Acts  xviii.  13.] 

The  next  of  the  specimens  adduced  by  Le  Clerc  is  from  St. 
Jerome,  the  most  perfect  high-churchman  of  his  age  and  a 
model  for  all  the  high-churchmen  who  have  followed  him  in 
every  age. 

Nunquam  etiam  Hieronymus  infamasset  Vigilantium,  quern* 
admodum  fecit;  si  dixisset  eum  non  credere  colendps' Mar- 
tyras  aliter  quam  fortitudinis  et  pietatis  eorum  .memori&  quas 
8Btemi!im  laudari  apud  Christianos  oportebat,  sed  non  esse 
orandos.  At  imperitorum  odium  in  eum  incendit,  clamitando 
eimi — Os  fatidum  aperire  et  putorem  spurcissimum  contra  sanc- 
torum marty rum  prof  erre  reliquias,  et  eos  qui  ea$  suspicitmt  appdr 
tare  cinerarios  et  idolatras  qui  mortuorum  hominum  ossa  venera' 
rentur;  eum  contra  martyrum  sanguinem  dimicare,  contra 
apostohs  pertonare,  imd  instar  rabidi  canis  latrare  contra  Christi 
discwulos,  et  plurima  similia. 

The  applause  bestowed  by  this  Quarterly  Reviewer  on  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  articles  on  Parliamentary  Reform  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  is  a  striking  illustration  and  proof  of  what 
we,  have  already  stated  of  the  devotedness  of  that  Whig  organ 
to  the  cause  of  aristocracy^  in  other  words,  to  the  existence  of 
those  undue  powers  by  which  aristocracy  creates  and  main- 
tains bad  government.  The  doctrine  of  the  Edinburgh  Review 
upon  Parliamentary  Reform,  is  even  such  as  to  give  satisfaction 
to  those  who  are  the  declared  and  ostentatious  enemies  of  all 
reform.  Whenever  it  holds  another  language,  which  it  some- 
times does,  it  is  but  an  instance  of  the  see-saw. 

We  see  that  the  passages  which  we  had  marked  containing 
assumptions  against  the  people,  and  abuse  of  them  in  the 
grossest  strain,  are  exceedingly  numerous.  We  must,  however, 
contain  ourselves  within  bounds,  and  can  afford  to  present,  in 
illustration  of  this  striking. application  of  the  aristocratic  losic, 
only  one  example  more  :  and  as  our  first  specimen  was  taken 
from  an  early  Number  of  the  work,  we  have  selected  this  from 
one  near  the  middle  of  it ;  though  we  need  not  be  anxious  to  prove 
that  its  character  in  this  respect  is  uniform.  The  following 
passage  is  from  the  article  on  parUamentary  reform  in  the  31st 
Number : — 

'  During  the  great  struggle  between  Charles  1st,  and  his  parHament, 

t}ie  pepple  re^ui^  an  appoaxaaoe^  at  least;  pf  deyptitm  and  mondity  in 
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their  leaders ;  no  man  could  obtain  their  confidence  unless  he  observed 
the  decencies  of  life>  and  conformed  in  his  outward  deportment  to  the 
laws  of  God  and  man.  There  was  much  h3rpocri8y  among  them  as  weL^ 
as  much  fanaticism^  but  the  great  body  of  the  nation  were  sincerely  reli« 
gious^  and  strict  in  the  performance  of  their  ordinary  duties ;  and  to  this 
cause>  more  than  to  any  other^  is  it  ewing  that  no  civil  war  was  ever 
carried  on  with  so  few  excesses  and  so  little  cruelty^  so  that  the  conduct 
of  the  struggle  was  as  honourable  to  the  nation  as  the  ultimate  conse* 
quences  have  been  beneficial.  It  is  a  melancholy^  and^  in  some  respects^ 
an  alarming  thing,  to  observe  the  contrast  at  the  present  crisis^  when  the 
populace  look  for  no  other  qualification  in  their  heroes  than  e£&ontery 
and  a  voluble  tongue.  EasUy  deluded  they  have  always  been ;  but  evil<« 
minded  and  insidious  men,  who  in  former  times  endeavoured  to  deceive 
the  moral  feelings  of  the  multitude,  have  now  laboured  more  wickedly 
and  more  successfully  in  corrupting  them.  Their  favourite  shall  have  a 
plenary  dispensation  for  as  many  vices  as  he  can  afford  to  entertain,  and 
L  many  ct^es  as  he  may  venture  to  commit  Among  them  sedition 
Stands  in  the  place  of  charity,  and  covereth  a  multitude  of  isins. 

^  Were  it  not  that  the  present  state  of  popular  knowledge  is  a  necessary 
part  of  the  process  of  society,  a  stage  through  which  it  must  pass  in  its 
progress  toward  something  better,  it  might  reasonably  be  questioned 
whether  the  misinformation  of  these  times  be  not  worse  than  the  igno- 
ranee  of  former  ages.  For  a  people  who  are  ignorant  and  know  them* 
selves  to  be  so,  will  often  ju^e  rightly  when  they  are  called  upon  to 
think  at  all,  acting  from  common  sense,  and  the  unperverted  instinct  of 
equity.  But  there  is  a  kind  of  half  knowledge  which  seems  to  disable 
men  even  from  forming  a  just  opinion  of  the  facts  before  them— -a  sort  of 
squint  in  the  understanmng  which  prevents  it  from  seeing  straight- 
forward^ and  by  which  all  objects  are  distorted.  Men  in  this  state  soon 
begin  to  confound  the  distinctions  between  right  and  wrong-— -farewell 
then  to  simplicity  of  heart,  and  with  it  farewell  to  rectitude  of  judg« 
ment !  The  demonstrations  of  geometry  indeed  retain  their  force  with 
them^  for  they  are  gross  and  tangible— but  to  all  moral  propositions,  to 
all  finer  truths,  they  are  insensible— the  part  of  their  nature  which 
should  correspond  with  these  is  stricken  with  dead  palsy.  Give  men 
a  smattering  of  law,  and  they  become  litigious ;  give  them  a  smatter- 
ing of  physic,  and  they  become  hypochondriacs  or  quacks,  disordering 
themselves  by  the  strength  of  imagination,  or  poisoning  others  in  the  pre* 
sumptuousness  of  conceited  ignorance.  But,  of  all  men,  the  smatterer  in 
philosophy  is  the  most  intolerable  and  the  most  dangerous ;  he  begins  by 
unlearning  his  Creed  and  his  Commandments,  and  in  the  process  of  era- 
dicating what  it  is  the  business  of  all  sound  education  to  implant,  his 
duty  to  God  is  discarded  first,  and  his  duty  to  his  neighbour  presently 
afterwards.  As  long  as  he  confines  himself  to  private  practice  the  mis- 
chief does  not  extend  beyond  his  private  circle— his  neighbour's  wife 
may  be  in  some  danger,  and  his  neighbour's  property  also,  if  the  dis« 
tinction  between  meum  and  tuum  should  be  practically  inconvenient  to 
the  man  of  free  opinions.  But  when  he  commences  professor  of  moral 
and  political  phiM^isophy  fpr  the  benefit  of  the  public^  the  fables  of  old 
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^eAulity  are  then  verified-— Ms  very  breath  beeomen  ven^nous^  anA  ^very 
^age  which  he  sends  abroad  carries  with  it  poison  to  the  ubqus^ouiI 
ff»ler. 

'  The  begging  of  every  question,  and  the  atrocious  accusations 
which,  in  the  ivay  of  pure  assumption,  are  brought  against  the 
people,  are  here  so  plain  and  undisguisedi  tiiat^  after  toe  6^am-> 
pie  we  have  exhibited  of  the  mode  of  analysing  ^uqh  pp^sages, 
Yfe  must  leavie  the  detailed  exposition  of  them  td  tEe  reader 
himself* 

We  have  already  stated,  that  *'  things  as  they  are^*  V€rm$ 
•*  things  as  they  ought  to  be,"  alias,  aristocratical  supremacy 
tersus  securities  for  good  government,  afeas,  the  aristocracy  versus 
ihe  people,  is  the  cause  at  issue.  We  have  seen  how  the 
Quarterly  Review,  the  well-feed  and  highly-expectant  advocate 
of  '*  things  as  they  are,"  assumes  every  uiing  against  the  people^ 
and  endeavours  to  excite  against  them  the  passions  pf  fear« 
hatred,  and  contempt.  We  shall  next  present  a  sample  of  the 
mode  in  which  he  assumes  every  thing  m  favour  of  ^^  things  as 
they  are,"  and  heaps  upon  them  mountains  of  applause.  The 
first  we  shall  select  is  from  the  Number  last  quoted,  beeau^ewe 
have  it  in  our  hand,  and  from  the  same  article  ^*  on  parliament- 
ary reform.''  We  regret  the  length  of  it,  but  trust  that  the 
apology  which  we  have  already  offered,  and  we  have  no  other, 
the  reader  will  accept. 

.  *  Ali  the  reasoners,  or  rather  the  no-reasoners,  in  favour  of  parliamen-. 
tary  reform,  proceed  upon  the  helief  of  Mr.  Dunning'^  or  Mr.  Burke's 
famous  motion,  that  the  influence  of  the  crown  has  increased,  is  iacreas-* 
ing,  and  ought  to  he  diminished.  Whether  that  position  was  true  when 
t}ie  piotion  was  made  and  earned,  might  with  great  justice  he  contro-» 
verted.  That  it  had  ceased  to  he  so  at  the  beginning  of  the  French  re- 
yolutipn  in  Mr.  Burke's  judgment,  we  know ;  h^  himself  having  recorded 
^  opinion  in  works  which  will  endure  as  long  as  th^  language  in  which 
they  are  written ;  and  the  converse  of  that  proposition  is  now  distinctly 
and  decidedly  to  he  maintained.  (1)  The  three  possible  forms  of  govern- 
ment, each  of  which,  when  existing  simply,  is  liable  to  great  abuses, 
aj^d  naturally  tends  towards  them,  have  been  in  this  countryj»  and  only 
in  this  country,  blended  in  one  harmonious  system*  alike  epnducive  tp 
the  safety,  welfare,  and  happiness  of  all.  That  safety,  wel&re,  and  hap- 
piness depend  upon  the  equipoise  of  the  three  component  powers,  and  i& 
endangered  when  any  one  begins  to  preppndeorate.  (2)  At  present  it  is 
the  ii^uence  of  the  democracy  which  has  incf  eased,  is  increasing,  and 
ought  to  be  diminished.  Whatever  additional  influence  the  crown  has 
(d)tained  hy  the  increased  establidmients  which  the  circumstances  pf  the 
age  h^ye  rendered  necessary,  is  but  as  a  feather  in  the  scale,  cranjuured  to 
the  weight  which  the  popular  branch  of  the  constitutipn  has  acquired  by 
ih^  P\ll&ft]dpQ  9f  the  pa|r^me>nt^ry  defe^e?. 
(3)  '  But  what  Is  meant  by  Parliamentary  Reforfa  ?    Whenever'  this 
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fias  epeiated  like  the  ^^e  of  disced — ^tke  eonfunon  oi  Bakel  kas  pemi 
ireAewed— witk  tkis  dirorenee^  tkat  tke  modern  castle-builders  are  eon« 
Ibunded  ia  tkeir  understandings  and  not  in  their  speeck.  One  is  f&t 
^ennial  parliaments^  another  for  annual ;  and  onci  more  ample  %kan 
konest^  proposes  to  petition  for  triennial  only  as  a  step  towards  obtaining 
annual.  One  will  kave  a  qualification  for  voters^  another  demands  universfO. 
■ul&age.  Mr.  Orator  Hunt  proposes  voting  by  ballot^  and  one  of  tke 
l^nny  Orators  says^  tkat  if  Magna  Ckarta  were  made  tke  bulwark  c^  a 
Genial  Reform  the  country  would  be  speedily  relieved.  He  knows  as 
mu€k  about  Magna  Charta  as  about  bulwarks— ^nd  as  much  a,boat  the 
philosopher's  stone  as  of  either.  They  talk  of  restoring  the  e(mstitution-M 
what  constitution  ?  Every  one  must  have  seen  «  print  of  the  mill  for 
giinding  old  women  youne ;  these  8tate-*mendm  might  as  reasonably 
take  poor  old  Major  Cartwnght  to  a  mill^  and  expect  to  see  him  come 
out  as  green  in  years  as  he  is  injudgment^  as  think  tkat  any  ceuntiy 
eaa  &o  hsuck  to  its  former  state,  liiere  are  thingv^wludi  are  not  possible 
even  by  miracle.  But  if  the  impossible  miracle  wei^  conceded^  at  what 
age  would  the  restorers  have  their  renovated  constitution  ?  Would  they 
prefer  tkat  of  the  Norman  kings^  or  of  the  Plantagenets>  with  all  itn 
feudal  grievances  ?  Or  the  golden  days  of  Elizabeth^  when  parliament 
trembled  as  the  virago  asserted  her  prerogative  ?  Or  would  they  have 
it  as  under  James  Ist^  when  the  Commons  ^^  did  on  their  hearts'  knees 
agnize"  his  condescension  in  making  his  royal  pleasure  known.  Or  as 
tinder  WDliam  the  Deliverer,  and  his  successor  Queen  Anne^  with  all 
the  corruption  and  treason  which  arrested  Marlborough's  victories,  and 
betrayed  Europe  at  Utrecht  ?  Or  would  they  accept  it  as  it  was  even 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  reign,  when  the  debates  were  pub- 
lished in  a  mutilated  and  fictitious  form,  confessedly  by  sufferance  ?  The 
taulthude  being  ignorant  are  at  all  times  easily  deceived,  and  therefore 
sin  through  simpHcity.  But  if  any  man  who  possesses  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  Englisk  history,  asserts  that  the  people  of  England,  at  any 
former  time,  possessed  so  much  influence  as  during  the  present  reign, 
and  more  especially  during  the  last  twenty  years,  he  asserts  what  is 
grossly  and  palpably  false,  and  what  he  himself  must  know  to  be  so. 
•  (4)  ^  Tke  Britisk  constitution  is  not  tke  creature  of  theory.  It  is  not 
as  a  garment  which  we  can  deliver  over  to  the  tailors  to  cut  and  slash  at 
pleasure,  lengthen  it  or  curtail,  embroider  it  or  strip  off  all  the  trimmings, 
and  which  we  can  at  any  moment  cast  aside  for  something  in  a  newer 
fashion.  It  is  the  skin  of  the  body  politic  in  which  is  the  form  and  the 
beauty  and  the  life— or  rather  it  is  the  life  itself.  Our  constitution  has 
arisen  out  of  our  habits  and  necessities ;  it  has  grown  with  our  growth, 
and  been  gradually  modified  bythe  changes  through  which  society  is  always 
passing  in  its  progress.  (5)  Under  it  we  are  me  as  our  own  thoughts ; 
second  to  no  people  in  arts,  arms,  and  enterprise ;  during  prosperous  times 
exceeding  all  in  prosperity,  and  m  this  season  of  contingent,  partial,  and 
temporary  distress,  suffering  less  than  any  others,  abounding  in  resources, 
abounding  in  charity,  in  knowledge,  in  piety,  and  in  virtue.  The  con- 
stittttion  is  our  Ark  of  the  Covenant ;  wee  to  the  samte^ous^hand  &a{ 
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woidd  pxofSuie  it^^->and  woe  be  to  us  if  we  suffer  the  prqi&nation  I 
(6)  Our  only  danger  arises  from  tlie  abuse  of  freedom^  and  the  sujnnexieas 
with  whieh  that  abuse  is  tolerated  by  those  whose  first  duty  it  isy  to  see  that 
no  evil  befial  the  commonwealth.  Accusations  are  heaped  upon  them 
with  as  little  sense  as  truths  and  as  little  moderation  and  decency  an 
either ;  let  them^  however^  take  'heed  lest  posterity  have  bitter  reason 
for  ratifying  the  charge  of  imbecility^  which  it  will  have,  if  they  do  not 
take  ^ectual  means  rar  silencing  thoise  demagogues  who  are  exciting  the 
people  to  rebellion.  Insects,  that  only  ^  stink  and  sting,'  may  safm  be 
despised,  but  when  the  termites  are  making  their  regular  approaches 
it  is  no  time  to  sit  idle ;  they  must  be  defeated  by  efficacious  measores, 
or  the  fabric  which  they  attack  will  fall. 

(7)  '  But  it  has  been  offered  to  be  proved  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Ckmunons,  that  the  ^reat  body  of  the  people  are  excluded  from  all  share 
in  the  election  of  members,  and  that  the  majority  of  that  House  are  re- 
turned by  the  proprietors  of  rotten  boroughs,  the  influ^ice  of  the  Trea- 
sury, and  a  few  powerful  families.  This  has  been  said  by  all  the  re« 
formers  since  Mr.  Grey  presented  his  memorable  petition,  and  the  Lord 
Mayor,  with  the  Aldermen  and  Commons  of  his  party,  have  repeated  it 
in  ikeic  addresses  to  the  Prince  Regent.  (8)  Supposing  that  die  asser- 
tion had  been  jHX)ved,  instead  of  *'  offered  to  be  proved,"  does  the  Lord 
Mayor,  or  would  the  Lord  Mayor's  fool,  if  that  ancient  officer  were  still 
a  jmrt  of  the  city  establishment,  suppose  that  in  a  country  like  this  it 
would  be  possible  to  deprive  wealth  and  power  of  their  influence,  if  it 
were  desirable?  or  desirable,  if  it  were  possible  ?  That  the  great  land* 
holders  have  gr^t  influence  is  certain ;  that  any  practical  evil  ariies 
from  it  is  not  so  obvious.  The  great  borough  interests  have  been  as 
often  on  the  side  of  opposition  as  with  the  government ;  sir  Francis 
Burdett  even  makes  use  of  this  notorious  fact  as  an  argument  for  reform, 
and  talks  of  the  strength  which  the  crown  would  derive  from  diwiimahiTig 
the  power  of  the  aristocracy.  But  that  influence  has  been  jzreatly  dimi- 
nished in  the  natural  course  of  things.  A  great  division  of  hmded  pro« 
perty  has  been  a  necessary  consequence  from  the  increase  of  commercial 
wealth.  Large  estates  produce  much  more  when  sold  in  portions  than 
in  the  whole,  and  many  have  been  divided  in  this  way,  owing  to  the 
high  price  which  land  bore  during  the  war,  more  especially  in  the  ma« 
nufacturing  and  thickly-peopled  counties.  Thus  the  number  of  voters 
has  increased,  and  the  influence  of  the  great  landholders  has  in  an  equal 
decree  been  lessened.  In  Norfolk,  for  mstance,  though  chiefly  an  agri- 
cultural county,  the  voters  have  been  nearly  doubled ;  in  Yorkshire  they 
are  more  than  doubled ;  and  in  Lancashire  the  increase  has  been  more 
than  three-fold.  This  is'  mentioned  not  for  the  purpose  of  laying  any 
stress  upon  it,  but  to  show  that  such  a  change  is  going  on  ;  and  that  in 
more  ways  than  one  the  wealth  of  the  country  lessens  the  power  of 
the  landed  interest.  It  ought  thus  to  do :  and  the  purchase  of  seats, 
which  is  complained  of  as  the  most  scandalous  abuse  in  parliament,  is 
one  means  whereby  it  effects  this  desirable  object. 

(9)  ^  If  the  reformers  will  show  in  any  age  of  history,  and  in  any 
pact  pf  the  worlds  or  in  tbis  country  at  any  fonm^x  time,  a  body  pf  xepre^ 
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sentatives  better  constituted  than  the  British  House  of  Comnioiis*^* 
omong  whom  more  individual  worth  and  integrity  can  be  founds  and 
more  collective  wisdom ;  or  who  have  mcure  truly  represented  the  com* 
plicated  and  various  interests  of  the  community,  atid  more  thoroughly 
understood  them,  then  indeed  it  may  be  pelded,  that  an  alteration  would 
be  expedient,  if  such  an  alteration  were  likely  to  produce  an  amendment. 
But  in  a  state  of  society  so  infinitely  complicated  as  that  wherein  we 
exist,  where  so  many  different  interests  are  to  be  represented, 
and  such  various  knowledge  is  required  in  the  collected  body,  no 
system  of  representation  could  be  more  suitable  than  that  which  cir« 
cumstances  have  gradually  and  insensibly  established.  Of  the  revolu- 
tionist, secret  or  avowed,  adventurer  or  fanatic,  knave  or  dupe  (for  there 
are  of  all  kinds),  we  shall  say  nothing  here,  but  address  ourselves  to  the 
well-meaning  reformer,  who  has  no  intention  farther  than  what  he 
openly  professes.' 

.  It  is  apparent  that  this  is  not  purely  assumption  in  favour  of 
''  things  as  they  are."  It  is  mixed  with  the  usual  assumptions 
and  abuse  agamst  the  people,  the  repetition  of  which  seems 
never  to  tire. 

.  Figure  (I)  is  prefixed  to  an  old  assumption,  that  of  the  mix- 
ture and  balance  of  the  three  powers ;  an  assumption,  groundless 
and  mischievous,  as  has  been  abundantly  shown,  and  as  we 
shall  prove  on  other  occasions ;  but  as  it  is  an  old,  and  was 
long  an  admitted  assumption,  as  it  is  nothing  to  the  purpose— 
for  whether  the  government  is  balanced  or  not  balanced,  it 
still  remains  to  be  proved  that  it  is  good — we  shall  not  at  pre- 
sent trouble  ourselves  about  it. 

Figure  (2)  precedes  a  notable  assumption.  We  need  not 
enumerate  the  elements  which  constitute  the  increase  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  crown.  The  man  mu»t  be  i^orant  who  knows 
not  that  some  considerable  time  ago  we  had  nothing  which 
much  deserved  the  name  either  of  army  or  navy ;  we  had  no 
national  debt ;  the  taxes  amounted  to  less  than  a  million  per 
annum ;  we  had  no  colonies ;  for  every  shilling  which  the  crown 
at  that  time  had  to  bestow  in  purchase  of  servility  it  has  now 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands ;  and  all  the  time  since  the 
Revolution  something  has  been  constantly  adding  to  the  restric- 
tions upon  the  people ;  out  of  all  which  a  mass  of  influence  l^as 
arisen  which  renders  the  crovm  perfectly  master  of  the  parlia- 
ment, and,  by  consequence,  of  all  the  powers  of  government. 
Now  comes  the  assumption,  and  an  astounding  one  it  is. 

All  this  is  counterbalanced. 

By  what  ? 

By  the  publication  of  the  debates  !  Nay,  all  the  powers  of 
government  are  as  a  feather  in  the  scale  compared  witn  this  one 
circuiu^tance ! 
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• -Wdthih'g  cah^  teyond  thts.^ 

The  whole  of  the  pwagraph  preceded  by  figure  (3)  id  aHisutiip- 
tion' against  the  people,  mixed  with  abuse,  and  theinefore  needs- 
no  further  comment.  ^ 

Figure  (4)  is  prefixed  to  two  affirmations  which,  if  any  body 
disputes,  it  it  certainly  not  the  radical  reformers.  They  do  not 
say  that  the  British  constitution  is  the  creature  of  theory  :  they 
thmk  it  is,  in  all  those  parts  of  it  which  they  wish  to  see  altered, 
nothing  but  the  creature  of  aristocratical  interest.  As  little  do 
they  say  that  it  is  the  garment  of  the  body  politic,  or  like  a 
garment.  But  the  Quarterly  Review  has  found  out  that  it  is 
something  not  less  wonderful  than  a  garment,  namely,  the  skin. 
But  what  has  it  found  that  the  skin  is  ?  This  we  may  safely 
affirm  to  be  its  master  discovery.  The  skin  is  the  life.  The 
body  politic  is  a  remarkable  body ;  it  wears  its  life  on  itd  out- 
side, as  a  crab  wears  its  bones.  But  the  Quarterly  Review  has 
something  still  more  wonderful  behind.  After  discovering  that 
the  skin  is  the  ''  life,"  it  goes  on,  and  finds  that  it  is  *'  rather 
the  life  itself.''  The  *•  life  "  is  "  rather  the  life  itself.''  This 
it  something  exceedingly  subtle*  As  we  have  had  many  spe- 
cimens of  the  logic  of  aristocracy,  this  we  may  consider  as  a 
taste  of  the  metaphysics  of  aristocracy. 

(5)  **  Under  it  we  are  as  free  as  our  thoughts."  This  is  the 
aristocratical  logic  without  reserve  and  without  shame.  If  by 
"  w^,"  the  Reviewer  means  himself  and  brethren,  we  admit  his 
proposition.  Freedom  there  is,  in  abundance,  as  he  well  knows, 
and  more  than  freedom,  to  applaud  the  aristocracy  and  abuse 
the  people.  The  want  of  freedom  is  all  on  the  other  side.  And* 
in  the  next  sentences,  marked  (6),  he  calls  for  a  still  further 
abridgment  of  that  freedom.  Nothing  less  will  satisfy  him  than 
*^  silencing"  his  opponents,  not  by  ailment,  but  the  brute 
hand  of  power.  And  this  he  calls  being  as  free  as  our  thoughts. 

Such  is  the  way  in  which  power,  when  tolerably  sure  of  its 
footing,  deals  with  truth,  reason,  and  justice. 

The  reader  will  next  look  at  figure  (7).  It  is  curious  enough 
that  the  courage  even  of  this  unabashed  assertor  does  not  carry 
him  so  far  as  to  deny,  that  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  returned  by  the  Treasury  and  a  few  powerful  families. 
No  impudence  is  equal  to  this.  But  there  is  still  enough  of 
the  brave  faculty  at  the  disposal  of  aristocracy,  and  of  both 
sections  of  the  aristocracy,  as  to  make  them  find,  here  and  else 
where,  pens  and  tongues  in  abundance,  which  proceed,  by  dint 
of  assumption,  to  explain  away  the  certain  consequences. 

Thus  our  Reviewer  (8),  **  wealth  and  power  must  have  their 
influence  :"  ergo,  the  lord  mayor  or  the  lord  mayor'^S  fool  may ' 
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know  that  a  government  essentidly  consisting  of  the  Treasury- 
and  a  few  powerful  families,  leaves  the  people,  by  its  necessary 
operation,  as  free  as  their  own  thoughts ;  in  danger  from  uq- 
tning  but  the  '*  abuse  of  freedom/'  The  termites,  L  e.  the 
people,  will  destroy  the  fabric,  i.  e.  a  government  beautifully 
composed  of  the  Treasury  and  a  few  powerful  families,  unless 
they,  the  termites^  are  crushed,  alias,  euphonia  gratia,  "  defeated 
by  efficacious  measures." 

The  passage  indicated  by  fig.  (9)  to  the  end  of  the  a  notation - 
is  the  usual  assumption  of  excellence,  grounded  upon  tne  repre-  ' 
sentation  of  interests,  which  the  Reviewer  goes  on,  through 
several  pages  to  expound.     This  is  the  class,  or  club  represent- 
ation of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  which  we  have  already  no- ' 
ticed,  and  shall  expose  to  the  bottom  on  another  occasion. 
Here  the  juggle  is  enected  by  an  abuse  of  the  word  representa- 
tion, which  the  Reviewers  do  not  apply  in  the  sense  of  a  security 
for  good  government,  but  of  a  show.     The  people  represented  > 
in  an  assembly,  the  majority  of  which  is  nominated  by  the 
Treasury  and  a  few  powerful  families  !    The  proposition  carries 
its  own  imposture  upon  the  face  of  it.     Nothing  is  represented 
in  such  an  assembly,  in  the  only  sense  in  which  representation 
is  good  for  any  thing,  in  the  sense  of  a  security,  but  the  Trea- 
sury and  the  powerful  families.    They  enjoy  representation  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word,  and  much  more ;  they  enjoy  by  it 
security  not  only  for  their  own  rights,  but  for  the  power  of  in- 
vading other  people's,  with  no  other  restraint  but  what  their 
prudence,  i.  e.  their  foresight  of  the  danger,  i.  e.  of  the  people's 
resentment,  may  impose  upon  them. 

These  specimens  must  suffice  to  illustrate  our  Reviewer's  mode 
of  dealing  with  the  people  of  England,  and  with  **  things  as 
they  are,  denominated  in  the  slang  dictionary  "  the  blessings 
of  me  British  constitution ;"  though  they  may  depend  upon  it 
that  the  people  do  not  wish  to  part  with  the  blessings,  but  only 
the  curses.  We  shall  next  present  a  few  instafnces  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  characteristic  logic  to  the  people  of  France  ana  of 
America.  As  these  are  the  people  of  modem  times  who  are 
most  distinguished  for  their  efforts  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
aristocracy,  everything  is  to  be  done  to  make  them  appear 
excessively  hatenil. 

Against  the  French,  the  specimens  we  shall  take  are  from 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  articles  in  the  Review,  that  on  the 
character  of  Pitt,  in  the  7th  number. 

'  Into  the  causes  of  the  revolution,  no  further  inquiry  appears  in  this 
place  necessary  than  may  suffice  to  elucidate  the  character  which  it  com- 
municated  to  France,  considered  in  her  foreign  relations.     The  chief  of 
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tliose  causes  Mr.  Gentc  conceives^  ahd^  as  we  saw^t,  rightly^  to  We 
l)een  the  progress  latterly  made  by  the  lower  and  middling  classes  of  the 
French  nation  in  knowledge  and  intelligence^  unaccompanied^  as  that 
progress  was^  by  a  corresponding  improvement  in  morals.  The  popular 
mind^  conscious  of  power^  and  unprovidied  with  the  corrective  of  sound 
principle^  became  fevered  and  restless ;  and  quickly  acquired  a  degree  of 
expansive  force,  which  the  gorgeous  but  slender  frames  of  rank  and  pri" 
vilege  that  inclosed  it  could  ill  resist.  They  were  shattered  to  pieces, 
and  Europe  was  covered  with  the  glittering  fragments.  Relegsed  fiom 
their  confinement,  the  spirits  that  had  hitherto  been  struggling  in 
common  for  a  vent,  now  began  to  struggle  mutually  for  the  mastery.  In 
f«tct,  the  anarchy  which  accompanied  and  precipitated  the  destruction  of 
the  old  regime,  was  nothing  else  than  a  conflict  of  minds  ;  a  conflict, 
however,  m  which  success  would  of  course  fall,  not  to  refined  talents  or 
elegant  acquirements,  but  to  practical  vigour,  hardihood,  and  dextmty. 
In  the  result,  therefore,  a  new  energy  was  infused  into  every  departs 
ment  of  the  state ;  but  an  energy  wmch,  having  been  originally  com* 
posed  of  unhallowed  materials  and  **  strange  fire,"  was  not  likely  to  have 
contracted  any  virtuous  admixture  from  the  feculent  medium  of  blood 
and  discord  through  which  it  had  past.  Such,  apparently^  in  its  roudi 
outline,  is  the  natural  history  of  the  French  revolution,  and,  agreeamy 
to  this  account,  that  event  may  perhaps  be  correctly  defined  to  have  been 
the  sudden  development  qf  malignant  power, 

'The  birth  of  such  a  monster  as  the  revolutionary  system  could  hardly 
come  to  pass,  unattended  with  prodigies  and  commotions  throu^out  the 
western  world.  Intimately  connected  as  the  European  commonwealth 
of  nations  had  been  for  upwards  of  a  century,  it  might  safely  have  been 
foretold,  both  on  the  general  principles  of  human  nature,  and  from  the 
narrower  canons  of  political  science,  that  a  local  afiection  of  so  violent  a 
Und  would  prove  but  ^'  the  beginning  of  sorrows."  It  has,  in  eflfect, 
always  appeared  to  us,  that  the  revolution  was  not  more  the  crisis  of  a 
previous  situation  of  things  than  the  war  was  the  natural  crisis  of  the 
revolution.  The  evil  might,  in  all  probability,  have  been  adjourned, 
but  it  would  have  been  adjourned,  in  the  parliamentary  phrase,  only  to 
an  early  day. 

*  To  verify  this  remark,  we  need  only  recur  to  the  character  of  the 
revolution,  already  given.  It  was  power ;  it  was  power  suddenly  con«i 
ferred ;  it  was  power  suddenly  cofiferred  on  malignity.  Any  accession 
of  strength  that  France  would  have  gained  towards  the  dose 
of  the  last  century,  even  by  the  most  orderly,  legitimate,  and  leisurely 
development  of  her  resources,  could  not  but  have  rendered  her  -so  fiur 
more  dangerous  to  her  neighbours.  She  had  long  shown  herself  too 
ambitious  for  their  peace  and  too  great  for  their  safety,  and  undoubtedly 
was  not  likely,  by  growing  greater,  to  become  less  ambitious.  But  that 
power,  which,  in  the  keepmg  of  even  monarchical  France,  would  pro« 
bably  have  been  abused,  in  the  hands  of  revolutionized  France,  made 
eiddy  by  the  whirl  of  the  change  which  she  had  undergone,  and  shaken 
from  all  the  holds  of  moral  principle,  could  only  prove  pestUent.  Those 
statesmen  who  had  set  at  nought  every  obligation,  whether  of  law  or  of 
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charity,  that  had  contributed  to  bind  together  the  poKty  of  their  own 
Qountry^  were  ill  qualified  to  become  guarantees  of  the  rights  of  nations^ 
That  j^irit  which,  at  home,  had  shown  itself  so  insatiate  of  novelty,  that, 
even  in  its  crimes,  it  seemed  to  scorn  all  precedent,  and  would  commit  - 

"  The  oldest  sins  the  newest  kind  of  ways," 

could  little  he  expected,  abroad,  to  endure  existing  prejudices  and  veite* 
rate  established  forms.  It  seems  plain,  therefore,  that  the  innovating 
mania^  which  had  so  thoroughly  transformed  the  internal  condition  of 
France,  must  inevitably,  in  no  very  extended  period,  have  produced  a 
Hke  effect  on  her  foreign  relations.  Even  supposing  the  other  govenu 
ments  of  Europe  to  have  demeaned  themselves  on  the  occasion  with  more 
equanimity  and  dispassicmate  wisdom  than,  in  so  singular  a  situation  of 
thin^,  it  would  perhaps  have  been  reasonable  to  demand  of  them,  sjt^l 
Dothmg  could  have  preserved  them  from  being  embroiled  with  the  new 
state,  short  of  an  unqualified  submission  to  its  insolence  and  caprice.' 

We  cannot  afford  space  to  analyse  the  assumptions  and 
abuse  contained  in  this  passage,  as  we  have  done  in  some  pre* 
ceding  ones.  They  stand,  indeed,  so  evident,  that  the  example 
which  we  have  set  of  this  analysis  may  be  easily  applied  to 
them.    We  shall  barely  advert  to  a  few  of  the  expressions. 

**  The  lower  and  middling  classes  of  the  French  nation  had 
latterly  made  progress  in  knowledge  and  intelligence,  unaccom" 
paniea  by  a  corresponding  improvement  in  moraU!"  How  does 
the  Reviewer  know  that  ?  Are  morals  any  thing  else  than  a 
branch  of  intelligence  ?  It  is  useless,  however,  to  argue  against 
a  naked  assumption,  made  for  the  purpose  of  abuse. 

Take  a  passing  glance  at  the  rhetonc.  Think  of  the  **  popu- 
lar mind  being  **  enclosed;"  and  of  ''rank  and  privilege" 
being  ^*  frames,*"  and  of  these  "  frames,"  namely,  *^  rank  and 
piriviiege,^  which  enclosed  the  popular  mind,  being  "  shattered 
to  pieces"  by  the  "  popular  mind,"  which  became  steam  for 
that  purpose.  Rank  and  privilege  were  the  boiler,  the  popular 
inind  was  water  within  ;  knowledge  and  intelligence  were  the 
fire  put  under  the  boiler ;  the  boilier  was  gorgeous  but  slender ; 
and  no  sooner  did  the  steam  begin  to  form,  but  lo  !  the  explo- 
sion took  place ;  and  the  glittering  fragments  of  the  boiler,  a 
gigantic  boiler,  "  covered  all  Europe."  What  school-boy  wotk 
IS  this  ? 

What  is  meant  by  "  anarchy's"  being  "  a  conflict  of  minds  1" 
"  A  conflict,  in  which  success  would  fall,  not  to  refined  talents 
or  elegant  acquirements"  (the  "  gorgeous  but  slender  frames,** 
we  suppose,  spoken  of  above),  "  but  to  practical  vigour,  hardi- 
hood and  dexterity,"  videlicet,  the  steam,  also  spoken  of  above, 
which,  bv  its  ''  expansive  force,"  shatters  to  pieces  "  glittering 
and  slender  frames.*" 
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I  We  shall  not  meddle  with  a  "new  energy,  composed  of 
itrange  jirtr  nor  with  the  passing  of  an  energy  through  a  me- 
dium, a  **  feculeat  medium ;  he  might  have  added,  a  very  droll 
medium,  if  its  composition  and  ingredients  be  considered.  The 
sort  of  medium  which  blood  would  form  mixed  with  water  or 
inix:ed  with  earth,  we  can  conceive  :  but  what  sort  of  a  sub- 
stance, liquid  or  solid,  it  makes  in  a  mixture  with  discord,  we 
have  no  idea. 

We  must  bestow  a  little  more  attention  upon  the  definition  of 
the  French  revolution.  Definitions  are  serious  things.  The 
Reviewer  says,  it  may  be  correcf/v  defined  (indicating,  of  course, 
fiome  peculiar  excellence  in  the  definition)  "  a  sudden  develop- 
ment of  mali^ant  power,"  the  words,  for  greater  emphasis, 
printed  in  Italics.  It  would  be  an  equally  correct,  and  a  much 
more  intelligible  definition,  to  say,  that  it  was  a  sudden  destruc- 
tion of  malignant  power^  meaning,  by  malignant  power,  the 
former  bad  government..  What  is  meant  by  that  most  afiected 
phrase,  the  development  of  power  ?  Power  is  first  created  and 
theM  it  is  exercised  ;  and  these  two  things,  its  creation  and  its 
exercise,  constitute  the  whole  of  its  history.  Does  the  develop^ 
ment  mean  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  things,  or  both,  or 
neither  ?  Both,  we  shall  suppose,  as  that  affords  most  of  thef 
seniblance  of  a  rational  meaning.  The  French  revolution,  then^ 
was,  the  creation  and  exercise  of  power.  Why,  so  was  the  start-* 
ing  of  the  Quarterly  Review.  So  was  the  making  of  the  "  gor-^ 
geous  and  slender  frame  "  (thank  thee,  Jew,  for  that  word !)  of 
this  article,  on  the  *'  gorgeous  and  slender  frame"  of  the  right 
honourable  William  Pitt.  This,  then,  is  a  curious  definition  of 
the  French  revolution,  which  identifies  it  with  the  forth-coming 
of  the  Quarterly  Review.  But  we  have  the  qualifying  word 
•'  malignant."  Well,  and  is  that  inapplicable  to  the  Quarterly 
Review  ?  We  have  already  afforded  some,  and  as  we  go  on  shall 
afford  additional  means  to  the  reader  of  answering  that  question 
satisfactorily  to  himself.  "  Agreeably  to  this  account,  that 
event"  (viz,  the  publication  of  the  Quarterly  Review)  *' may^ 
perhaps,  be  correctly  defined  to  have  been  the  sudden  develop^ 
ment  of  malignant  power  " 

The  man,  however,  who  uses  the  term  ''  malignant  power^' 
does  not  understand  the  meaning  of  words.  Malignant  is  a 
quality  of  a  mind.  Nothing  can  be  malignant  but  a  mind* 
Hower  is  not  a  mind.  A  man  may  be  malignant,  and,  having 
power,  may  use  it  for  the  gratification  of  his  malignity.  But  it 
^ould  be  just  as  congruent  to  call  a  misapplied  broomstick 
flottdignant,  as  to  call  power  by.  that  name.  The  object,  how- 
ever, was  to  get  a  horror- raising  and  hatred-inspiring  phrase,  tQ 
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lEppIy  to  the  French  revolution,  ^and  '*  malignant  power''  ap-* 
peared  to  be  delightfully  suited  to  the  occasion.  The  teml 
malignity  is  repeated  with  a  gusto  again  and  again.  ''  The  cha- 
racter of  the  French  revolution,"  says  the  Reviewer,  '*  was 
power/'  This  is  something  fine  as  a  definition  of  a  character} 
*'  gorgeous"  it  is  '*  and  slender."  . 

*'  Fower  suddenly  conferred  on  malignity ;"  this  must  mean, 
if  it  has  any  meaning,  that  the  men  into  whose  hands  the  power 
of  government  came  during  the  French  revolution,  were  malig-t 
nant  men ;  and  that  again  must  inean  that  they  made  a  mis^ 
chievous  use  of  their  power.  It  is  not  for  the  interest  of  the 
Quarterly  Review,  nor  of  those  for  whose  use  it  is  written,  to 
provoke  too  accurate  a  comparison  of  the  use  made  of  power  by* 
the  revolutionary  governments  in  France,  and  that  maae  by  the 

Sovemments  which  either  preceded  or  followed  them.     This- 
iscussion,  which,  for  the  present,  we  must  wave,  may  occupy 
dttr  attention  on  another  occasion. 

•  Specimens  of  this  finery  are  profusely  scattered  in  this  article. 
We  can  treat  the  reader  only  to  a  few,  and  must  then  hurry  on  \ 
to  another  topic. 

'  It  now  seems  generally  admitted,  that  in  the  moving  forces  whlcli 
operated  that  mighty  change,  whatever  was  not  extravagant  and  over* 
weening  vanity,  was  dehberate  crime/ 

'  Through  all  the  utter  and  the  middle  darkness  of  the  reign  of, 
regicide/ 

*  It  was  whenever  the  French  arms  had  experienced  some  reverse, 
that  these  fiends  of  blood,  the  infamous  commissaries  of  the  convention, 
the  Maignets,  the  Lebous,  the  Carreres,  and  the  Collot-d'Herbois,  wete 
observed  to  exercise  their  peculiar  and  most  diabolical  refinements  d^. 
cruelty/ 

Here  is  mentioned  an  important  fact,  entirely  in  accordance 
with  that  theory  which  ascribes  the  principal  part  of  the  blood 
that  was  shed  by  the  revolutionary  leaders  to  the  terror  in  which 
they  stood  of  a  counter-revolution,  and  the  measures  necessary 
to  prevent  it. 

*  The  forky  tongues  of  the  popular  leaders  were  systematically  and 
incessantly  employed  in  hissing  forth  the  cant  of  philanthropy  and  eos-^ 
mopolUanism,*  &c. 

'  Let  us,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  concede  it  to  have  been  possible,  that' 
without  any  predisposition  to  such  views  on  the  part  of  France,  such 
efiects  should  be  produced  on  her  by  the  conditional  menaces  of  the 
sovereigns  in  question — ^that  a  timid  whisper,  of  merely  contingent  hos- 
tility, &ould  strike  the  ears  of  the  revolutionists  like  the  blast  from  the 
trumpet  of  Alecto,  inspiring  them  with  horrid  recollections  of  war  and 
havoc,'  &c. 

'  Of  what  consequence  pan  it  be  to  ask^  at  whose  bidding,  or  of  yf\m% 
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tutemls.  the  bridge  was  comtiticted,  that  opened  an  access  to  l^niOpe 
fifcnn  the  pandEemonium  of  robbery  and  muTder  ?'  &c. 

'  Would  it  have  been  so  mighty  an  advantage,  if,  for  that  vague 
KpA  frenzied  malignity  which  seemed  to  trainpte  flown  kingdoms  out 
(4  pure  wantonness,  there  had  bi^en  substituted  something  like  Ae 
cOoI,  deep,  calculating  malignity,  which  actual^  impels  ^e  present 
government  of  France  along  its  measured  march  of  desolation.' 
'  But  enough  of  this ;  we  must  now  afibrd  a  sample  of  the 
treatment  bestowed  upon  the  people  and  govemment;  of  the 
Vnited  States. 

.  In  the  41st  No.  occasion  is  taken  of  Mr.  Fearon'a  Sketches 
^this  gentleman  went  to  America  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  to 
certain  individuals  in  England  on  the  propriety  of  conveying 
tjiemselves  to  that  country),  to  hold  up  the  Americans  and  their 
government  to  hatred  and  contempt.  . 

First  of  all,  those  individuals  who  deputed  Mr.  Fearon  are 
treated  with  excess  of  contumely  for  harbouring  the  desigo-of 
going  to  America,  as  if  an  Englishman  were  gleba  adscnplvt, 
and  ought  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  slave  who  runa  away  from  his 
master,  should  he  harbour  a  thought  of  quitting  England ;  where 
taxes,  and  gagging  bills,  and  libel  law,  and  game  laws,  and 
unpaid  magistrates,  and  aristocratical  justice,  and  low  wages, 
and  the  having  nothiog  to  do  with  the  laws  but  obey  them,  con- 
iititute  so  many  admirable  grounds  for  the  amor  patria,  that 
"  feeling  which  ennobled  the  citizens  of  Sparta  and  Athens," 
whom,  be  it  remembered,  the  Quarterly  Review  cannot,  on 
other  occasions,  find  terms  gross  enough  to  disparage. 

'  There  is  a  numerous  set  of  people  in  this  country,'  who,  having 
grown  inordinately  rich  under  its  protecting  shield,  while  the  rest  rf 
the  civilized  world  lay  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  war,  are  become 
feverish  and  discontented,  because  the  return  of  peace  has  not  instan- 
taneously, and,  as  it  were  by  ma^c,  shaken  from  their  shoulders  the 
burthens  necessarily  created  by  that  protracted  state  of  hostility  to 
which  their  fortune  is  mainly  due.  Too  selfish  to  endure  any  reduc- 
tion of  their  extravagant  profits,  or  to  await  the  relief  which  the  re- 
establishment  of  tranquillity  must  gradually  eficct,  they  leave  tbdr 
country  to  support  its  burthens  as  it  can,  and  are  absadly'on  the 
wing,  with  their  multitudinous  acquisitions,  for  a  foreign  shore. 

'  Among  others  of  this  description,  forty  families,  prmciwIly'Tendnit, 
we  believe,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Soutbwark,  gtul^  rohraed  tfaett* 
selves  into  an  emigrating  party  to  the  United  States — 
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feeline  which  ennobled  the  citizens  of  Sparta  and  Athens^  and*  stood 
them  m  the  stead  of  many  virtues^  the  tove  of  country y  once  the  pe- 
culiar pride  and  boast  of  Englii^hmen^  ht$HiO  residence  in  the  bosoia 
of  these  persons.  The  endearing  charities  of  life^  the  ties  of  bloody  oif 
society^  of  early  friendships^  of  kindred  habits,  are  all  sacrificed  by 
them  to  one  sordid  passion,  while,  rudely  trampling  over  the  graves  of 
their  forefathers,  they  rush  in  crouds  to  deposit  their  wealth  where  it 
may  be  safe  from  the  claims  of  their  native  land.  i 

*■  Had  the  amiable  con-fraternity,  of  whom  we  are  speaking,  been 
agriculturists,  they  would  have  transported  themselves  at  once,  and  " 
Imndly  plunged  into  the  insatiable  gulf  which  has  already  swallowed 
up  so  many  thousands  of  their  countrymen ;  but  they  were  traders-r- 
cold-blooded,  calculating  men,  who,  in  their  own  language,  deemed  it 
prudent  to  look  before  they  leaped,  and  in  the  usual  mode  of  business,  to 
send  out  one  of  their  members  as  a  kind  of  Rider,  to  examine  the 
country,  and  select  the  most  favourable  spot  for  settling,  before  they 
trusted  themselves,  with  their  accumulations,  to  the  winds. 

*  The  person  fixed  upon  for  this  purpose  was  Mr.  Henry  Fearon  :-«-and 
as  there  was  an  evident  solicitude  in  the  party  to  procure  a  favourable  ' 
report  from  the  United  States,  the  choice  could  not  have  fallen  upon 
a  fitter  agent.     A  democrat  fiefi^,  Mr.  Fearon  joined  to  a  sovereign 
contempt  for  the  civil  and  religious  institutions  of  England,  of  whic]^  ' 
he  knew  little,  a  blind  and  sottbh  admiration  of  those  of  America,  of  ' 
which  he  knew  nothing  at  all.     With  the  gullibility  common  to  the 
party,  he  appears  to  have  swallowed  all  the  rancorous  abuse  of  this 
country,  and  all  the  outrageous  panegyrics  on  America,  which  he  found 
in  Cobbett,  and  Wooler,  and  Sherwin,  with  equal  avidity  and  delight. 
Thus  happily  qualified  for  an  impartial  speculator,  and  furnished  with 
**  letters  of  introduction  by  Mr.  Alderman  Wood,"  he  commences  1^ 
narrative  aiid  his  voyage  on  the.  4th  of  June,  1817.     The  results  of  his 
travels  are  contained  in   "  Eight  Reports ;"    transmitted  as  occasion 
offered  to  the  persons  by  whom  he  was  deputed.' 

The  reader,  we  trust,  will  pardon  us  for  a  reflection  or  two 
upon  this  new  crime,  got  up  by  the  Quarterly  Review ;  the 
crime  of  not  remaining  m  whatever  country  one  happens  to  ba 
bom.  >  * 

.    How  would  the  Quarterly  Review  like  to  apply  this  doctrine 
to  some  of  those  whom  it  is  most  anxious  to  please,  among  ' 
others,  to  the  royal  family,  who  are  thus  converted  by  the 
Quarterly  Review  into  criminals,  and  charged  with  ''  sacrificing)  ^ 
the  endearing  charities  of  life,  the  ties  of  blood,  of  society^  of  " 
early  friendships,  of  kindred  habits,  to  one  sordid  passion; 
while,  rudely  trampling  over  the  graves  of  their  forefathers,  they 
ru^  to  deposit,  not  **  their  wealth,"  but  what  is  much  more  * 
valuable,  tneir  sacred  persons  and  parental  cares,  *'  where  they 
may  be  safe  from  the  claims  of  their  native   land.''     Senti-^ 
mental  trash,  applied  to  a  mischievous  purpose  ! 

The  Quarterly  R^yiw  9omwt«  a  ^gantiQ  Wuude^  whexi  iX 
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edntrasts  the  amor  f  atria  of  the  Greeks  with  that  of  the 
English.  Why  had  it  ncg  the  sense  to  reflect,  that  if  English- 
men  are  told  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  laws  but  obey 
them,  the  Greeks  were  very  differently  situated.  The  Greelu 
had  something  more  to  do  with  their  laws  than  to  obey  theou 
This  is  what  made  men  patriotic  in  ancient  Greece.  This 
makes  men  patriotic  every  where.  Were  the  Helots  at  Sparit 
patiiotic  ?  Of  how  large  a  portion  of  the  English  peO}de  is  it 
declared,  of  all  who  are  not  freeholders,  that  they  ate  unkaown 
to  the  laws  ?  If  you  would  obtain  effects,  good  Mr.  Reviewer, 
you  must  not  forget  causes. 

After  all,  did  the  patriotism  of  the  Greeks  display  itself  tP 
keeping  at  home  ;  or  was  it  a  crime  at  Athens,  as  in  the  Quar* 
terly  Review,  for  a  citizen  to  betake  himself  to  another  country  ? 
The  Greeks  were,  perhaps,  the  most  migratory  of  all  the  people 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  What  population  ever  sent  out  so 
many  colonies  ?  How  large  a  portion  of  the  population  did 
they  form  in  the  principal  cities  m  Egypt,  in  Syria,  and  other 
countries  ?  How  many  of  their  greatest  men  expatriated  them- 
selves,  as  Xenophon,  who  **  tramplin?  over  the  graves  of  hi* 
forefathers,'*  not  only  carried  his  wealth  to  Sparta,  but  com- 
mitted another  horrid  crime  in  the  eyes  oi  the  Quarterly 
Keview^  writing  books  which  contained  severe  censure  of  the 
institutions  of  his  native  country.  The  reader  may  probably 
think  that  this  is  an  extraordinary  way  the  Reviewer  has  w 
dealing  with  matters  of  fact. 

But  power  cares  not  what  it  says.  This  is  one  of  its'  rariout 
properties.  The  consciousness  of  writing  or  speaking  on  the 
side  of  power,  seems  to  create  an  exemption  irom  the  trammels 
both  ot  truth  and  of  reason.     Not  only  can  power  silence 

ronents,  by  knocking  them  on  the  head,  when  they  press  tbO 
ely  :  but  power  dazzles  the  eyes,  and  captivates  the  fancy 
of  ordinary  persons,  so  that  whatever  power  either  does  or  says, 
commands  tneir  approbation.  Is  not  the  dress  of  the  great  tne 
&8hionable  dres^,  tneir  language  the  fashionable  language,  their 
firs  and  manners  the  fashionable  air  and  manners,  and  thdr 
opinions,  the  fashionable  creed  ?  Writings  OA  the  side  of  povrar 
iaaay,  therefore,  presume  a  great  deal  on  the  favourable  senli- 
BMftnts  of  their  readers ;  and  they  generally  make  ampte  uireof 
this  their  privilege. 

Passion  is  proverbially  short-sighted.  The  hatred  ctf  ffte 
Qniyrterly  Reviewers  to  a.  people  which  had  s^i  adabgefbMl 
example  of  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  aristocracy,  makes  them 
here  overlook  the  commission  of  another  ^^ogioua  blimder* 
11i€)r»  1M^  hy  d^Mfihiiig  Mr» JPearaa  em  a^pa£K»  wMI/Haii&^ 
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to  be  trusted  for  an  observation  or  an  opinion ;  but  finding  him 
afterwards  very  much  disposed  to  find  fault  with  what  he  saw. 
in  America,  they  treat  him  as  an  oracle ;  and  every  thing  he 
says  that  can  be  turned  to  account  for  making  the  people  of  the 
United  States  appear  either  odious  or  ridiculous,  is  embraced  as 
te^t  of  holy  writ.  On  the  other  hand.  Miss  Wright,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  a  very  interesting  work,  and  who  delighted 
in  holding  up  the  favourable  aspect  of  things  in  the  United. 
States,  is  not  only  treated  as  at  once  wicked  and  contemptible^ 
but  wholly  unworthjc  of  belief.  Whoever  speaks  against  the 
Americans,  is  to  receive  implicit  credit,  and  no  questions  asked. 
Whoever  says  any  thing  in  their  favour,  is  to  be  told  that  he 
or  she  is  a  liar,  and  a  knave,  and  a  fool ;  agreeably  to  the  most 
approved  rules  of  the  aristocratical  logic. 

The  following  passage  which  stands  as  the  criticism  on  the 
work  of  Miss  Wright,  is  an  instructive  specimen  of  the  art  oC 
fMBBumption  and  abuse  in  the  hands  of  a  master  performer : 
•  f  The  fourth  and  last  article  is  an  impudent  attempt,  we  concave*,  tfit 
foist  into  public  notice,  under  a  spurious  title,  namely,  that  of  ^ 
JEriglishtvotnan,  a  most  ridiculous  and  extravagant  panegyric  on  the  go^ 
verinnent  and  people  of  the  United  States ;  accompanied  by  the  grossiesj^ 
and.  most  detestable  calumnies  against  this  country,  that  folly  and  ma- 
ligni^  ever  invented.  An  EngHshwoman,  with  the  proper  spirit  imd 
feeling  attached  to  that  proud  title,  would  blush  to  be  thought  th« 
author  of  such  a  work.  We  will  not,  we  cannot,  possibly,  believe  thai 
one  so  lost  to  shame  exists  among  us ;  and  are  rather  disposed*  therefoi:e> 
to  attribute  it  to  one  of  those  wretched  hirelings^  who,  under  the 
afisumed  names  of  "  traveUers,"  "  residents  in  France,"  '*  Italy,"  &c« 
pupply  the  radical  press  with  the  means  of  mischief.  -  Our  first  conjee- 
.iure,  indeed,  on  opening  the  correspondence,  was,  that  we  were  indebted 
for  il>  to  the  consistent  Mr.  Walsh,  who,  finding  that  his  former  work 
]bad  made  no  converts  on  this  side  the  Atlantic  (with  the  exception  <rf 
our  northern  brethren,  to  whom  the  subject  endeared  it),  had  attempt^ 
to  revive  it  under  a  more  taking  title.  A  regard  to  justice,  however, 
compels  us  to  add,  that  the  perusal  of  a  very  few  pages  convinced  us 
that  the  calumnies  are  too  stupidly  outrageous  to  come  from- him;  aad» 
to  say  a  bold  word,  we  know  of  no  other  American  that  could  justify 
0^&i  a  guess.  Such>  however,  as  the  correspondence  is,  we  must  proceed 
wdth  it.  We  can  smile  at  the  bloated  vanity  which  proclaims  a  $q1q9 
j«nd  Lycurgus  to  be  mere  simpletons  in  legislation  compared  with  a 
^J^fferson  ;  and  Hannibal  a  bungler  by  the  side  of  a  general  Jackson, 
whose  most  glorious  achievement,  we  believe  (before  his  unparallded 

gkSipaign  in  the  Floridas),  was  that  of  the  murder  of  two  unanvel 
ngllshmen :  nay,  we  can  hear  without  much  impatience,  that  the 
American  government  is  the  perfection  of  all  human  institutions— 4b«t 
fnstioe  is  cheaply  dealt  out  with  such  an  even  hatid  to  hi^  and  low  f^un 
d&veiy  even  ceases  to  be  a  curse— that  a  spirin  ef  univeml  benevdehefe 
peir^hBtdei^  all  daaiea  itf  90cicty'-ii^4)u^.  {foi^er^  ^ppstmiaA 
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usfblt,  and  dishonesty  unpractised — but^  when  we  are  told^  **  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  far  superior  to  the  English  in  all  intel« 
lec^iid  endowmente ;  in  theiAecencies  of  life ;  and  in  their  general  con- 
duct towaxds  each  other  and  to  strangers — ^that  they  have  not^  like  us, 
Ssgraced  themselyes  with  an  established  churchy  supported  by  penal 
laws^  the  work  of  statecraft  and  priestcraft  united" — ^in  short,  ^'  that  relief 
fhnn  all  the  evils  which  the  old  goremments  of  Eunipe  had  inflicted 
i)pon  the  poor  and  industrious  is  only  to  be  found  in  America'^— it 
becomes  a  duty  to  rise  up  and  expose  the  fallacies,  in  order  to  cbeck 
the  ruinous  consequences  which  they  are  but  too  well  calculated  to 
entail  upon  those  credulous  people  who  are  liable  to  be  deluded  by 
tliem. 

'  A  single  extract  from  the  letters  of  the  pseudo-Englishwoman  will 
be  sufficient  to  show  the  general  feeling  by  which  the  writer  is  in- 
fluenced towards  England.  In  speaking  of  the  affair  of  t^renchton,  oa 
the  river  Raisin^  a  story  is  told  of  the  massacre  of  ''  a  detachment  of 
the  choicest  sons  of  Kentucky,  by  the  Indians  under  colonel  Proctor, 
after  a  surrender  by  capitulation  on  honourable  terms,"  which  concludes 
thus :— *'  The  British  commander  marched  off  his  troops,  gave  his 
prisoners  in  charge  to  the  savages,  and  left  them,  with  the  wounded  siiid 
the  d3ring,  to  be  tomahawked  and  roasted  at  the  stake."  A  more  in- 
faiDous  and  detestable  falsehood  than  this,  was  never  fabricated. 
Colonel  Proctor  left  no  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  "  savages ;"  and 
every  one  of  those  who  were  captured  by  the  abused  and  plund«:ed 
Indiians  themselves  was  brought  by  them  to  head-quarters,  ^d  taken 
the  utmost  care  of  until  the  whole  were  given  over  to  their  own  coun- 
trymen. A  detached  body  of  Indians,  indeed,  falling  in  with  some  of 
these  '^  choicest  sons  of  Kentucky,"  did,  we  believe,  tomahawk  a  few 
of  them«— -And  why?  Let  the  Kentuckyans  themselves  answer  the 
question :  it  has,  in  fact,  been  answered  by  one  of  their  own  writeis, 
and  stands  unrefuted  to  this  hour.  These  "  choice  spirits"  had  seized  a 
party  of  Indians  but  a  few  days  before,  the  greater  part  of  whom  they 
not  only  scalped,  according  to  their  common  practice,  but  coolly  and 
deliberately  amused  themselves  bi/  cutting  razor-strops  Jrom  their  backi 
while  alive  !* 

*  The  overflowing  rancour  which  uniformly  characterises  this  writn's 
notice  of  the  EngHsh,  is  exchanged  for  the  most  abject  sycophancy 
whenever  America  is  mentioned ;  the  violation  of  truth  and  decency  is 
always  the  same,  in  both  cases.  She  is  not  afraid  to  assert  (p.  S4/S) 
that,  "  during  the  late  war,  a  British  deserter  was  never  knowii^y 
^employed  on  board  an  American  ship !"  Now  there  is  not  a  fact  on  lecm 

♦  "  The  Federalist,"  See  No.  XLI,  p.  165.  We  have  every  reason  to 
believe,  exclusive  of  the  authority  of  the  Federalist,  that  this  infernal  fact 
is  true  to  the  letter.  Why  should  it  be  thought  incredible  of  the  gougers 
and  gander-pullers  of  Kentucky?  We  have  piles  of  their  own  papers 
before  us,  and  we  read  in  them  that  public  subscriptions  are  raisea  in 
jrder  to  bestow  rewards  for  bringing  in  Indian  scalps  (provided  both  ears 
are  on) ;  and  it  is  but  a  step  from  a  scid^  to  a  razor  strop,  both  of  them,  no 

^ouI?t|  C099i4?^«da9  trophies  eqnally  glonous.  NQteofthe  (^utrterljf  Hepieie^ 
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more  notorious  tban  that  of  tlie  establishment  of  an  organised  system 
at  all  the  American  ports  for  the  purpose  of  inveigling  men  from  our 
service  to  man  their  ^ps  of  war.  It  is  knowiv-— that  this  S3rstem  of 
seduction  was  even  extended  to  the  crews  of  boats  sent  on  shore  witli 
flags  of  truce— that  the  men  thus  obtained  were  triumphantly  paraded 
through  the  streets  with  bands  of  music — and  that  the  several  coUectorh 
of  the  customs  were  always  at  hand  to  furnish  them  (for  two  or  three 
dcdlars)  with  '^  certificates  of  citizenship/'  Of  the  innumerable  facts 
which  lie  before  us^  we  will  trespass  on  the  reader's  indulg^ce  fcnr  one 
or  two  only ;  and  this  for  the  sake  of  putting  beyond  question  the 
habitual  disregard  of  truth  by  this  abandoned  prostitutor  of  the  name 
and  character  of  an  "  Englishwoman."' 

Enough!  enough !  even  for  the  strongest  stomach !  To  have 
told  the  truth,  that  Miss  Wright,  and  Mr.  Feiaron,  both  appa- 
rently entliusiasts  for  liberty,  saw  things,  the  one  wi&  the 
peevishness  of  disappointment,  because  he  did  not  find  every 
thing  ^o  good  as  a  heated  imagination  had  led  him  to  expect; 
the  other  with  admiration,  not  perhaps  sufficiently  discri-; 
minatihg,  because  she  found  so  many  thmgs  better  than  in  the 
country  she  had  left  behind  ;  would  not  have  suited  the  purpose 
of  this  Reviewer,  anxious  as  he  was  for  setting  up  another  cnme^ 
a  new  sort  of  treason  ;  which,  instead  of  lese-fnajeste,  may  be 
called  Ihe-angliciti \  a  crime  consisting  of  two  ingredients; 
first,  sense  enough  to  discern  that  there  are  many  things  in  the 
institutions  of  England  calculated  to  injure  the  people  for  the 
bei^efit  of  the  aristocracy ;  and,  secondly, .  spirit  enough  to 
declare  a  wish  for  a  remedy.  Who  can  be  an  Englishwoman  with 
these  frightful  ingredients  in  her  composition  ? 

la  the  article  in  our  first  number,  in  which  we  began  the 
analysis  of  the  sinister  interest  under  which  writers  that  work 
for  the  aristocracy  are  laid,  we  have  seen  that  nothing  is  of 
more  importance  to  a  bad  government,  bad  by  an  undue  mix- 
ture of  aristocratical  power,  than  a  bad  system  of  law,  and  a 
bad  religion ;  bad,  in  as  far  as  they  are  calculated  to  serve  as 
props  to  the  aristocratical  power ;  but  the  more  bad  they  are, 
sure  of  being  the  more  lavishly  eulogized .  by  the  advocates  of 
aristocracy,  at  the  same  time  that  every  friend  of  the  people 
who  attempts  to  reveal  their  badness,  is  sure  to  be  the  more 
violently  and  savagely  reviled. 

We  cannot  pass  these  topics  without  affording  a  slight 
sample  of  the  mode  in  which  the  aristocratical  instruments^ 
assumption  and  abuse,  are  applied  to  theih. 

In  the  article  on  Bristed  s  Statistical  View  of  America,  we 
have  the  following  passage^  which. answers,  as  will  be  seen^  ^ 
double  purpose. 

[  AoHfP^  ttie^9ux«mu9  lafHtutioiis  f9  wbioh  Engbmi » iii4cVt9d  fp( 
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its  comforts^  itfl  tecurity^  and  its  prospeHti^^ •  tre  cannbt  but  e(mm^\nBt 
jtcnxTtB  of  law  to  be  the  most  prominent^  '^Tbere  is.  a  peculiar  cbaraeter 
of  dignity  attached  to  our  judge»^  whi^  giveg  them  a  respectability, 
tfmost  allied  to  religious  veneration.  The  nature  of  their  education, 
Hvhich  requires  a  considerable  degree  of  sedusion,  and  their  stations, 
which  forbid  them  from  being  foremost  in  the  circles  of  even  innocent 
levity,  have  a  tendency  to  raise  their  characters,  and  to  inspire  a  con* 
fidence  in  their  decisions,  which  must  be  unknown  to  the  people  of 
America.  We  hejff  of  one  of  their  judge*  appearing  on  the  bench  with 
a  oountenaube  battered  in  a  boxing-match ;  of  another  shot  because  he' 
had  approached  to  attack  his  neighbour  with  pistc^s  in  his  bosom  and  a 
concealed  dagger ;  of  some  engaged  in  duels  as  principals  and  seeolids,  and- 
of  others  posted  as  cowards  for  declining  such  conitests*  In  the  manage- 
ment of  elections,  in  the  fraud  of  substituting  one  set  of  ballots  for 
another^  on  which  the  success  of  the  candidate  often  depends,  the  judges 
are  the  most  adroit  actors.' 

We  add  the  following  because  it  is  short ;  and  because  it  so 
Coolly  assumes  that  one  of  the  ^eatest  drawbacks  on  American 
prosperity,  the  imperfection  of  its  civil  and  penal  codes,  copied 
as  the  Reviewer  truly  says,  but  too  servilely  trom  England,  is  the 
^rand  cause  of  that  prosperity. 

.  '  In  tracing  the  causes  which  have  forwarded  the  prosperity  of  Nordi 
America,  we  shall  find  the  foundation  of  them  aU  to  be  laid  in  the 
English  constitution  and  the  English  laws.  In  a  country  the  far  greater 
portion  of  whose  population  is  planted  in  hamlets  and  villages,  and 
who^  employment  is  chiefly  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  security  d 
persons  and  property  is  the  most  essential  ingredient  in  public  prosperity. 
The  laws  of  England  are  the  best  foundation  for  this  security,  and  these; 
throughout  the  United  States,  have  regulated  the  deeisioils  of  their 
courts  of  justice.  The  trial  by  jury,  the  gratuitous  administration  of 
inferior  and  local  law  by  justices  of  the  peace,  the  unbought  police  by 
iheriffs,  coroners,  and  constables,  are  all  derived  from  ^mllar  institutioni 
of  the  parent  state,  and  are  adhered  to  with  a  strictness,  which  their 
practical  effect  on  both  countries  fully  jystifles.' 

On  its  perpetual  assumptions  of  perfection  in  the  system  of 
law,  judges  included,  we  cannot  at  present  enlarge ;  tne  nature 
of  that  perfection  we  &hall  hereafter  have  abundantly  numerous 
eecafiions  of  displaying. 

The  assumptions  about  religion  are  of  two  kindft :  the  one  8€ft 
regarding  the  ecclesiastical  Establishment ;  the  other,  the  Creed 
oAhe  church  of  England-  '  .     • 

In  favour  of  the  &tablishment  it  is  habitually  assun^,  thai 
the  man  who  questions  its  goodness  is  an  enemy  tb^e  con^ti; 
tlition,  and  a  lover  of  anarchy.  In  favour  of  the  Oreed  itift 
assumed^  that  whoever  disputes  it  is  an  atheist,  and  being  as> 
Mheinti  16  exempt  from  all  moral  obligaticm)  ta^ttnif  fef '  ^f 


and  ^verycrime.  Thes^  are  th^  sHihdard  assumptions,  iiivolvihg 
abuse.  The  few  passages  we  shall  select  exhibit  chiefly 
Varieties. 

'  It  is  a  right  inherent  in  erery  society,  to  prescribe  the  conditions  oii 
which  its  members  shall  be  admitted  to  offices  of  trust ;  and  wheii  the 
magistrate  endows  and  incorporates  the  religion  professed  by  the  j^ost 
nomeroui  part  of  the  community,  so  that  it  becomes  the  religion  of  the 
state,  entitled  to  certain  bono  Ars  and  emoluments  annexed  to  the  dis* 
eharoe  of  certain  duties,  the  ^)arty  who  contracts  for  the  payment  may 
lawfully  stipulate  as  to  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  correspondent 
offices  to  be  performed.  Thb  is  the  original  principle  of  articles  of 
religion,  which,  under  various  modifications,  have,  in  almost  evety  agOi 
and  under  every  estaUishment  of  Christianity,  been  tendered  to  tne 
acceptance  of  aspirants  to  the  office  of  public  teachers.  The  necessity 
of  such  a  conduct  is  so  universally  admitted,  that  even  those  who  dissent 
from  all  establishments,  and  clamour  against  all  such  impositions,  as  eithei^ 
fetters  or  snares  to  the  consciences  of  men,  virtually  adopt  it. — Against 
the  doctrine  of  subscriptions  in  general,  there  ought,  in  consistency,  to  be 
no  objection.  The  Bible,  indeed,  is  an  inspired  test,  and  to  that  all  are 
willing  to  conform  themselves.  The  end  of  articles,  however,  being  the 
preservation  of  religious  peace  and  order,  let  it  be  considered  how  lar  a 
mere  subscription  to  the  Bible,  and  a  declaration  of  conformity  to  ^thiQ 
doctrines  contained  in  it.  Would  answer  that  end.  According  to  the 
account  of  the  respective  parties,  the  Arminian  and  the  Calvinist,  the 
Unitarian  and  the  Metho^st,  the  Quaker  and  the  disciple  of  Sweden* 
borg,  all  find,  their  peculiar  dogmata  in  the  Bible,  and  all  conform  to  its 
doctrines.  Such  a  subscription,  it  is  obvious,  would  be  equivalent  to 
none— would  open  a  door  to  universal  confusion,  and,  perhaps,  end  iii 
general^  infidelity.  Ministers  of  opposite  principles  would  succeed  each 
other  in  the  same  church ;  the  people,  bewLLdered  and  distracted  b^ 
oontradictions,  would  first  quarrel  and  separate  about  particular  doe« 
trines,  then  become  indifferent  to  all,  and,  lastly,  believe  and  practise 
nothing 

'  It  is,  then,  not  against  the  doctrine  of  subscription  to  articles  of 
religion  in  seneral,  but  to  those  of  specific  churches,  or  to  some  indi<« 
vidual  articles  among  them  that  objections  are  to  be  made.  Applying 
this  to  the  articles  Ox  the  church  of  England,  it  must  in  the  firsjt  place  be 
observed,  that  they  were  compiled  in  an  era  of  religious  light  ^nd  know- 
ledge, tvhich  has  never  since  been  surpassed,  and  from  which  nfe  have 
certainly  declined;  that,  amidst  the  incurable  difierences  of  humaci 
Ofonion^  they  have,  during  a  period  of  more  than  two  centuries  and  a 
half,  obtained  the  cordial  approbation  of  the  learned,  the  pious,  and  the 
upright ;  that,  notwithstanding  the  assent  required  to.  such  a  multitude 
of  propositions,  they  have  troubled  the  conscience?  of  few,  and  excluded 
fbWer  still ;  and  that,  in  the  meftn  time,  they  have  not  only  preserved 
their  own  church  in  a  state  of  edifying  harmony  and  peace,  but  formed  a 
rallyii^  point  for  numbers,  who,  from  the  want  of  such  a  standard^ 
might  nave  lost  themselves  in  doubt  and  error.  It  cannot  but  be  allowed 
tlim  that  tihere  eiists^  in  te^aat  of  mxr  artides>  cTsttong  autecidenl  pzei^ 
sumption* 
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'  We  merely  tihrow  out  this  as  an  answer^  and  a  sufficient  answer  it 
is,  to  the  crude  calumnies  of  men  who  affect  to  speak  of  them/as  the 
product  of  some  barbarous  age^  stuffed  with  the  metaphysical  jargon  of 
the  old  schoolmen^  and  such  as  no  inquisitive  and  well-inform^  person^ 
in  these  enlightened  days^  can  either  subscribe  or  teach  without  a 
certain  measure  of  h3rpocrisy  and  prevarication.' 

The  assumptions  and  abuse  contained  in  the  above  passage^ 
the  reader  will  perceive  without  any  commentary  of  ours ;  but 
we  particularly  request  his  attention  to  the  latter  portion  of  the 
first  of  the  paragraphs^  in  which^  in'  order  to  make  out  his 
point,  in  favour  of  religious  tests^  the  author  is  obliged  to 
fcoach  some  most  extraordinary  doctrines. 

/'  The  Bible/'  he  says,  *'  is  an  inspired  test,  to  which  all  are 
willing  to  conform  themselves."  But  belief  in  the  Bible,  he 
inunediately  tells  us,  answers  no  purpose.  He  says  "  it  is 
obvious  that  such  a  belieP  (for  he  surely  does  not  make  sub- 
scription one  thing,  and  belief  another)  *'  would  be  equivalent 
to- none,  and  end,  perhaps,  in  general  infidelity." 

This  is  a  declaration,  as  express  as  words  can  make  it,  of  the 
unfitness  of  the  Bible  to  serve  as  a  standard  of  faith.  Instead 
of  the  Bible,  a  composition  of  men  must  be  obtained ;  and  this 
must  take  the  place  of  the  Bible.  The  inspired  penmen,  or  the 
inspiring  Dictator  of  the  Bible,  did  not  accomplish  what  (with 
reverence  be  it  spoken)  they  ought  to  have  accomplished. 
The  church  of  England  sets  aside  their  composition,  and  pre- 
sents a  far  better  composition  of  its  own.  The  Romish  church 
hold  the  same  argument;  but  they  hold  it  with  consistency, 
and  with  no  little  show  of  reason.  From  the  goodness  of  God, 
they  say,  we  distinctly  infer,  that  he  would  not  leave  his 
creatures  to  grope  in  the  dark  about  the  way  of  their  eternal 
salvation ;  hence,  the  reasonableness  of  presuming  on  a  revela- 
tion of  his  will.  That  revelation  was  made  ;  but  it  pleased  the 
divine  goodness  to  make  it  in  terms  so  vague  and  obscure,  and 
hence  so  extremely  susceptible  of  different  interpretations,  that 
it  left  the  human  mind  in  a  state  of  nearly  as  great  uncertainty 
as  that  in  which  it  unhappily  wandered  before.  To  this  divine 
book  an  interpreter  was  wanted  ;  and  the  same  argument  which 
shows  that  it  was  conformable  to  the  divine  goodness  to  give  a 
revelation  of  the  divine  will,  shows  that  it  was  equally  conform- 
able to  it,  and  necessary  to  complete  the  scheme,  to  give  an 
infallible  interpreter. 

This  we  say  is  consistent  doctrine  ;  but  to  go  the  full  length 
of  the  Romanists  in  condemning  the  Bible,  and  then  to  say  that 
we  are  to  take  the  composition  of  fallible  men  as  a  substitute 

fpr  it,  appears  tQ  us,  what  W9  QW  qs^U  by  uo  pther  xmfx^  t^JW 
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raiik  infidelity.  If  this  be  so,  thei  Quarterly  Reviewers  are^fer 
we  do  not  impute  to  them  such  an  aberration  as  intentional* 
infidels,  nay  preachers  of  infidelity,  without  knowing  it.  This 
is  goin^  dangerous  lengths  in  defence  of  the  church.         -  '  ' 

But  m  the  very  next  paragraph,  the  Reviewer  pronounces  a 
condemnation  of  his  church,  unwittingly,  we  doubt  not,  because 
most  imprudently,  such  as,  had  it  come  from  unhallowed  pens, 
unhallowed  we  mean  by  the  unction  of  aristocracy,  would  nare 
been  a  proof  of  atheism  and  sedition.  So  utterly  worthless, 
he  says,  have  been  the  exorbitantly  paid  clergy  of  the  church  of 
England,  from  the  time  of  the  compiling  of  her  articles,  to  this 
day,  that  while  every  other  class  of  men  have  been  advancing 
in  knowledge,  and  perfecting  their  respective  sciences,  while 
such  progression  has  been  making  in  every  other  quarter  that  can 
be  named,  in  the  quarter  of  theology,  there  not  only  has  been 
no  progress,  but  there  has  been  retrogression.  No  wonder  that 
the  clergy  of  the  church  of  England  are  enemies  of  improvement. 
An  order  of  men  who  do  not  improve,  have  the  greatest  interest 
in  hating  and  reviling  those  who  do. 

,  The  following  passage  is  a  short  one,  and  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  assumptive  branch  of  the  logic  which  we  have  undertaken  to 
illustrate. 

•  /  A  slate  is  secure  in  proportion  as  the  subjects  are  attached  to  the 
laws  and  institutions  of  their  country  ;  it  ought,  therefore,  to  be  the 
first  and  paramount  business  of  the  state,  to  provide  that  the  subjects 
shall  be  edudeited  conformably  to  those  institutions ;  that  they  shall  be. 
"  trained  up  in  the  way  they  should  go ;"  that  is,  in  attachment  to  the 
national  government  and  national  religion.  The  system  of  English 
policy  consists  of  church  and  state ;  they  are  the  two  pillars  of  the  temple 
of  our  prosperity ;  they  must  stand' together,  or  fall  together;  and  the 
fall  of  either  would  draw  after  it  the  ruin  of  the  finest  fabric  ever  yet 
reared  by  human  wisdom  under  divine  favour.' 

One  of  the  most  instructive  of  all  the  exhibitions  which  the 
Quarterly  Review  has  made  of  itself,  is  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Hone, 
to  which,  for  want  of  space,  and  of  time  to  examine  the  pcdnts 
at  issue  between  them,  we  cannot  do  justice,  but  which  we  must 
not  pass  without  conveying  to  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  actings 
of  the  Quarterly  in  this  respect. 

'  '  Nothing  but  the  execution  of  a  public  duty  would  have  tempted  us 
to  defile  one  line  of  our  journal  with  the  notice  of  a  wretch  as  con- 
t^ptible  as  he  is  wicked.  It  is  indeed  a  source  of  real  gratification  to 
U8|  jtiiat,  in  proceeding  to  give  our  readers  some  account  oi  the  book  be* 
f9jig,U«f,;.we  may  at  once  dismiss  Mr.  Hone  from  our  consideration.  He 
isaes^nbed  to  us  as  a  poor  illiterate  creature,  far  too  ignorant  to  have 
sviiy^hare  vti  the  composition  either  pf  this^  or  of  his  seditious  pamphlets, 
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He  asly  (^iippliestlie  evil  will^  ahd "Ae.Sildiuitf  2  tlie  ve^om is furnidieft: 
hy  the  dattazd  behind.  Our  future !  ohwrTatidns  wiU^  therefore^  b^  coiw 
finel'to  Ae  real  editor  of  this  n^&|joil8:^bIication/ 

The  occasion  of  all  this  abui^#aft  that  of  a  publication  by  Mr^ 
Hone,  of  the  apocryphal  gospels  taui,  epistles^  with  some  historical 
notices  in  a  preface.  It  is  well  known^  that  various  writings,  ta 
which  the  term  apocryphal  has  been;  properly  applied,  hav» 
come  down  to  us  from  a.  remote  antiquity,  and  form  a  part,  and 
an  important  part  of  the  historical  materials  of  the  times.  Asau^ 
rtidly  Mr.  Hone,  or  any  other  man,  had  a  perfect  right  to  present 
these  documents  to  the  public.  But  the  Quarterly  Review  is 
pleased  to  assume,  that  Mr.  Hone  has  made  the  publication  with 
''the  sole  aim  to  destroy  the  credit  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
to  shew  that  the  most  silly  and  drivelling  forgeries  can  be  sup 
ported  by  the  same  evidence  which  we  use  to  establish  tne 
authority  of  the  Scripture.'^ 

.  This  the  reader  will  observe,  is  pure  assumption ;  and  as  it 
infers  what  the  Quarterly  regards  or  pretends  to  regard,  as  the 
most  dreadful  of  crimes,  the  wickedness  of  imputing  itivithout 
foundation  is  extreme.  We  believe  that  the  accusation  is  false. 
Mr.  Hone  declares  his  belief  of  Christianity,  in  the  clearest  and 
most  unequivocal  terms.  Most  assuredly  it  is  not  upon  the  as- 
sumption  of  the  Quarterly  Review  that  we  shall  disbelieve  him; 
after  the  proof  which  we  have  had  of  its  habitual  readiness  to' 
assume  whatever  it  has  occasion  for,  in  matters  of  fact,  as  un- 
scrupulously, as  in  matters  of  opinion. 

'  But  we  must  not  pass  another  of  these  assumptions,  in  which 
the  very  principle  of  free  discussion  and  religious  liberty  is  in- 
volved. Supposing  it  were  true,  as  it  appears  to  be  false,  that 
Mr.  Hone  did  not  think  the  evidence  for  the  truth  of  Christianity 
satisfactory,  and  that  he  did  think,  as  the  Quarterly  is  pleased 
to  express  it,  "  that  the  most  silly  and  drivelling  forgeries  can 
be  supported  by  the  same  evidence  which  we  use  to  establish 
the  authority  of  our  Scripture,"  who  ought  to  have  a  right  to 
say  to  him,  that  he  shall  not  declare  such  his  opinion  ?  It  is 
the  spirit  of  persecution,  in  its  full  growth,  to  say  that  one  man 
has  not  as  good  a  right  to  declare  that  opinion  as  any  other  man 
to  declare  a  different  opinion.  Why  should  these  misguided 
advocates  of  Christianity  perpetually  insist  upon  the  suppression 
of  evidence  in  its  behalf;  and  preach  by  their  actions,  a  truer 
test  of  their  sentiments,  than  their  words,  that  Christianity  can, 
only  be  supported,  if  the  other  side  is  not  allowed  to  be  heard  ? 

'  We  x>as8  from  the  preface  to  the  work  itself,  which  opens  with  the 
Wretched  tract  called  ''  The  Gospel  of  the  Birth  of  Mary."  *'  In  ihb 
prinutive  ages,"  says  the  editor,  *'  there  was  a  gospel  extant,  bearing  thto^ 
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title^  attributed  to  St.  Mattihew>  and  received  ai^  genuine  and  autSeintic 
by  several  of  the  ancient  Christian  sects.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  works 
of  Jerome,  a  father  of  the  church,  vrho  flourished  in  the  fourth  century, 
whence  the  present  translation  is  made.  His  contemporaries  Epiphanius, 
bishop  of  Salamis,  and  Austin  also  quote  a  gospel  under  this  title."  To 
each  of  the  assertions  contained  in  this  passage,  namely,  that  the  gospel 
which  the  editor  presents  to  his  readers  was  received  by  several  ancient 
sects — that  it  is  to  be  found  in  St.  Jerome,  and  that  it  is  quoted  by 
Epiphanius  and  Austin,  we  now  proceed  to  give  a  direct  denial, 
accompanied  by  proof  that  the  editor  was  aware  of  the  falsehood  of 
them  all ! 

Mr.  Hone  published  a  reply  to  this  article,  in  which  he  showfid, 
in  our  opinion  satisfactorily,  that  this  denial  of  theirs  in  every 
one  of  its  points,  remained  unsupported,  and  that  they  had  re? 
sorted,  for  their  purpose,  to  gross  misrepresentation  and  false- 
hood. Their  attack  upon  him  was  wound  up  in  the  following 
meek  and  Christian  language : 

•  '  To  press  any  further  inquiry  into  the  system  pursued  in  this  pubH« 
cation,  and  to  penetrate  deeper  into  the  dark  recesses  of  its  falsehoods,  i^ 
a  task  which  we  cannot  inflict  on  ourselves,  and  which  we  are  persuaded 
our  readers  will  not  require  of  us.  Controversy,  with  a  learned  and 
candid  adversary,  conducted  oil  proper  principles,  invigorates  the  mind  • 
but  the  detection  of  the  errors  of  hopeless  ignorance,  and  the  artifices  of 
incurable  dishonesty,  is  a  task  wearisome  and  revolting  beyond  conception. 
tVe"  have  proceeded  thus  far  because  we  conceive  it  a  public  duty  to 
prove  beyond  doubt  or  contradiction,  that  Hone  has  a  set  of  writers  In 
his  pay,  with  whom  truth  is  an  idle  name,  and  honesty  a  by-word  aAd  .^ 
jest ;  men  who,  for  their  own  evil  purposes,  are  anxious  to  destroy  every 
principle  and  feeling  which  binds  the  citizen  to  his  country,  and  thQ 
spirit  to  its  Creator.  And  assuredly  no  more  satisfactory  proof  of  wilful 
falsehood  could  be  afforded,  than  we  have  found  in  the  pages  of  the  book 
before  us.  Its  author  has  not  been  led  into  the  crime  of  deceiving  others 
by  being  the  victim  of  deception  himself;  he  has  not  produced  false 
statements  from  misapprehension ;  he  has  not  fallen  into  error  through 
oversight  or  negligence.  These  things  are  the  lot  of  human  nature;  and 
he  who  knows  and  trembles  at  his  own  weakness  will  be  slow  in  con- 
demning others,  and  in  ascribing  to  an  evil  heart  what  may  be  the  fruit 
of  the  same  frailty  in  his  brother.  But  in  this  case,  charity  can  prompt 
no  extenuation  of  the  crime,  and  justice  to  others  demands,  that  tho 
deepest  brand  of  shame  should  be  stamped  upon  it.  The  pages  of  that 
work,  from  which  Hone's  editor  has  borrowed  all  his  matter,  cpntain  a 
clear  and  a  distinct  refutation  of  every  statement  which  heha^  puhUshed. 
The  poison  and  the  antidote  were  placed  before  him  at  oncej|  and  he  could 
hot  learn  one  of  the  falsehoods  which  he  has  uttered,  without  knbwii^g; 
at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  a  falsehood.  He  has  chosen,  therefore,  to 
deceive,  without  being  deceived  himself,  and  with  a  deep  and  desperatb 
malignity  endeavours  to  convince  others  of  what  he  knows  to  be  false, 
and  to  lead  them  away  from  the  truth  which  he  recognises  and  hate** 
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To  him  we  do  not  address  oursdTes:  the  voice  of  reproof  ftnd  leprosich 
wouM  he  directed  in  vain  to  one,  who^  before  he  sat  down  to  his  diaibo« 
lical  tad:^  must  have  silenced  the  louder  calls  and  admonitions  of  his  own 
conscience.  But  we  would  earnestly  exhort  those^  who,  from  an  idle 
curiosity,  are  induced  to  purdbase  Mr.  Hone's  publications,  and  thus 
supply  fuel  to  the  flame,  to  consider*  "  that  such  pernicious  works  would 
neiiher  he  published  nor  written,  if  they  were  discouraged,  as  th^  ou||ht 
to  be,  by  public  feeling;  and  that  every' person,  therefotie,  whopur* 
chases  such  books,  or  admits  them  into  his  house,  promotes  the  mischief,' 
and  thereby,  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  becomes  an  aider  and  abettor  of  the 
crime." '  ;       •      : 

This  needs  no  coinmentary.  If  it  were  possible  for  l£e  jeause 
of  Christianity  to  be  diserac^  by  the  misconduet  of  its  defenders 
its  genuine  friends  wouU  have  serious  cause  of  ftlanEn.  To  an 
exposure  of  the  groundlessness  of  all  these  various  accusations, 
how  is  it  that  the  Quarterly  Review  replies  ?  '  By  takii^  up  and 
refuting  the  counter  allegations : of  Mr.  Hone?  No.  i¥hat 
then  ?  By  repeating  its  refuted  chaises,  and  calling  names. 
Of  Mr.  Hone's  reply  they  say  ; 

'  Having  said  that  the  pamplilet  before  us,  is  published  by  this  noto« 
rious  person,  and  put  together  by  himself,  or  one  of  his  party,  we  need 
not  2lM  that  it  is  written  in  a  spirit  of  the  most  vulgar  and  contemptifik 
ferocity.' 

We  affirm  that  it  it  written  with  temper  and  moderation ;  and 
when  the  reader  has  satisfied  himself  of  that  matter  of  fact,  he 
will  know  what  to  think  of  the  Reviewer.  We  add  a  few  inore 
specimens  of  the  language,  not  "  of  the  most  vulgar  and  con** 
temptible  ferocity ,^^  but  Christian  meekness,  and  ^ntlenitta-Iike 
delicacy,  applied  to  Mr.  Hone,  on  this  new  occasion^:  **  A  bold 
bad  man ;  ne  and  "  his  coterie,"  than  whom  '^  a  more  worth- 
lesa  crew  never  sold  themselves  to  work  wickedness  ;^  '*  igno- 
rance and  falsehood  ;"  "  dishonesty,  the  character  of  the  party  T 
"  amazing  audacity ;"  "  the  flagitious  editor ;"  *'  impudent  fiia- 
fication ;  ''  poor  creature,  bereft  of  all  his  senses ;''  *'  impudent 
falsehood ;"  "  this  poor  creature ;"  "  this  wretched  msai^s  follies ;" 
''  this  miserable  man  ;'*  "  the  wretched  book  by  which  he  at- 
tempted to  pervert  the  faith,  and  destroy  the  happiness  of 
countless  thousands ;''  "  that  monstrous  compound  of  imorancei 
sophistry,  and  falsehood ;"  **  ignorance  and  baseness.  When 
we  add  that  all  these  phrases,  and  more  of  the  same  stamp,  are 
applied  to  Mr.  Hone  and  his  writings  in  the  course  of  half  a 
sheet  of  the  Quarterly's  letter-press,  we  suppose  we  may  repeat 
in  application  to  this  Reviewer,  what  this  Reviewer  says  m  appli- 

»— — "I^IF— — ^— — — —        III!  Ill  11       ■!■ I    I  II  "  ■* 

♦  Southey'a  Preface  to  the  Vision  Qf  Judgment 
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cation  to  Mr.  UopB,  '*  this  specimen  of  the  taste  and  deUcacy  of 
this  amiable  person  will>  we  judge,  be  sufficient." 

The  Quarterly  Review,  on  such  occasions,  comes  up  nearly  to 
the  n^ark  of  St.  Jergme ;  who^  by  the  by,  seems  to  be  a  favourite 
with  the  Quarterly  Review.  It  speaks  of  the  writings  of  thia 
Saint,  under  the  title  of  the  "  Golden  Stream."  We  have  given 
one  speciqoien  of  the  "  Golden  Streapi  ^"  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  present  a  few  more.  It  is  still  Vigilantius  who  is  the  objecjl; 
of  abuse,  for  having  written  against  the  worship  of  reliques. 

O  portentum,  in  terras  ultimas  deportandum !  Rides  de  re- 
Jiquiis  martyrum;  et  cum  auctore  hujus  haereseos  Eunomio 
<e€(4eaii9  Christi  calumniam  struis.  Spiritus  iste  immundus, 
q^i  hsBC  te  cogit  scribere  saepe  hoc  viUssimo  tortus  est  pulyere» 
imo  hodieque  torquetur,  et  qui  in  te  pla^  dissimulat  in  ceteris 
Qonfitetur;  nisi  forte  inmorem  gentilium  unpiorumque,  Porphyrii^ 
Eunomiique,  has  preestigias  dsemonum  esse  confingas,  et  non  visre 
clamsure  dimones,  sed  sua  soemulare  tormenta. 

Vigilantius  was  guilty  of  another  heresy,  in  questioning  th^ 
sanctity  of  fasting  and  of  celibacy.  "  Illico  ab  Hieronymo/' 
says  Le  Clerc,  '*  quasi  homo  veneri  ac  guise  deditus,  invidjpsis- 
sitbe  tk^uctus  est ;  quemadmodum  paria  ab  eodem  eadem  de 
caiisa  passus  jam  erat  Jovinianus."  Then  follow  the  words  of  the 
Saint :  '*  Exortus  est  Vigilantius,  seu  potius  Dormitantius,  qui 
immundo  spiritu  pugnet  contra  Christi  spiritum ;  .  .  .  .  dicit 
esse  .  .  .  continentiam  haeresin,  pudicitiam  libidinis  seminarium. 

In  isto  Joviniani  (whom  he  had  on  former  occasions 

.defaipe4)  mens  prava  surrexit lUe,  Romanse  Ecclesi«B 

auctoritate  damnatus,  intejr  phasides  aves  et  carnes  suillas  non 
tarn  emisit  spiritum  quam  eructavit.  Iste  caupo  Calag^urritanus. 
et  in  peryecBum  propter  nomen  vicuU  mutus  Quintiliaimig,  miscet 
aquam  vino,  et  de  artificio  pristino  sues  venena  perfidiae  Catba- 
Iic9Q  fidei  sociare  conatur,  impughare  virginitatem,  odisse  pudi- 
citiam, ill  convivio  saecularium  contra  sanctorum  jejunia  procla- 
mare,  diim  inter  phialas  philosophatur,  et  ad  placentas  liguriens 
Psalmorum  modulatione  mulcetur." 

*'  Ihlia,  et  acerbiora  etiam"  adds  le  Clerc,  "  contra  Jam-' 
niamm  acerrimus  convitiator  effundit,'' 

In  another  place,  introdiicing  his  quotations  from  Jerome,  be 
says,  **  Soils  Jfenne  scriptis  contra  Vigilimtium  utemur,  in  quibMS 
hammem,  ut  quidem  videtur  innocentem,  omnibus  invidice  iefis  con* 
fixit* .  •  •  Denique  convkiorum  plaustra  in  eum  congerit^ 

It  is  not  on  theological  subjects  alone  that  the  Quarte^rly 
Reriew  is  thus  carefiu  of  its  purity  of  mouth.  In  an  article, 
entitled  *'  On  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Popular  Disaffection" 
Mr.  Cobbett  is  styled  one  of  "  a  whole  litter  of  libellers/'  **  an 
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incendiary/*  *' a  miscreant/'  "  a  vill^n/'  "a  miscreant,  wlid 
eloped  from  his  creditors/'  "  a  brutal  ruffian,  endeavouring  to 
subvert  the  institutions  of  his  country  by  arousing  the  poor  and 
the  ignorant  against  all  who  were  above  tbem/'  "  vulgar  and 
ferocious  spirit."    All  this  within  the  compass  of  two  pages. 

The  Scotsman  newspaper  has,  from  its  conmiencement,  heed 
conducted  not  only  with  a  knowledge  and  talent,  but  widi  a 
dignity  and  decorum  which  may  be  regarded  as  constituting  an 
sera  in  that  line  of  publication.  As  such  a  degree  of  excellence 
had  no  precedent,  so  (with  the  exception  of  the  Morning  Chro- 
nicle, wnich  recently,  during  a  short  period,  has  surpassed'  all 
example)  it  has  had  no  rival.  But  alas !  it  is  cm  the  side  of 
good  government,  and  not  on  that  of  **  things  as  they  are." 
The  Quarterly  Review,  therefore,  steps  out  of  its  way  to  speak 
of  it  in  the  following  terms  : — 

*  This  paper,  which,  from  its  inveterate  scowl,  appears  to  issue  from 
the  cave  of  Trophonius,  has  the  faculty  of  drawing  to  itself  the  worst 
qualities,  the  sciun  and  feculence  of  the  worst  Jacobinical  journals, 
which  it  dxAes  out,  from  week  to  week,  in  a  tone  of  dull  unvaryini; 
maWty.al  once  w«r««ne  and  disgu-ing.  ^  ' 

'  Every  other  disonected  journal  has  its  moment  of  relaxation  from 
spleen  and  ill-will,  from  persecuting  all  that  is  great,  and  ridiculing  all 
that  is  high  and  holy ;  but  this  paper  never  remits  its  frantic  waifare. 
Even  Cobbett  (its  admired  prototype)  occasionally  contrives  to  diversify 
the  savage' growl  of  the  tiger  with  the  mop  and  mowe  of  th6  ape; 
but  the  "  Scotsman"  never  lays  aside  the  sulky  ferociousness  of  the  beaf. 

*  Most  of  our  readers,  we  presume,  have  now,  for  the  first  time,  -learned 
the  existence  of  such  a  paper.  In  fact,  its  language,  which  is  utterly 
abhorrent  from  British  feelings,  naturally  confines  it  to  a  particular 
circle-*-and  to  this  we  leave  it.' 

There  is  but  one  topic  more  in  respect  to  which  we  can  afibrd 
on  the  present  occasion  to  iUustrate  the  practice  of  the  Qu^r- 
"terly  Review  ;  and  that  is,  the  Liberty  ot  the  Press.  On  that 
subject,  however,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  a  few  speci- 
mens, adding  very  little  in  the  way  of  commentary,  as  it  has 
already,  to  a  certain  extent,  been  treated  of  separately,  and  wfll 
soon  be  taken  up  in  the  same  way  again.  It  may,  in  the  mean- 
time, be  regarded  as  a  principle  which  we  do  not  think  there  is 
occasion  to  spend  many  words  in  proving,  that  every  cause, 
or  party,  affords  so  far  evidence  of  its  being  good,  as  it  is 
friendly  to  the  Uberty  of  the  press,  and  is  willing  to  stand  exa- 
mination ;  so  far  evidence  of  its  being  bad,  as  it  is  unfavourable 
to  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  unwilling  to  stand  examination ; 
that  is,  to  bear  the  test  of  unrestricted  censure.  The  reader 
will  now  see  what  evidence  of  itself  and  its  cause  is  in  this 
respect  afforded  by  the  Quarterly  Review. 
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We  are  sorry  for  the  length  of  the  following  passage  from  the 
article  on  parliamentary  reform,  in  the  31st  No.,  but  it  is  all 
instructive  in  the  highest  degree. 

*  They  who  seek  to  lessen  the  influence  of  the  crown,  keep  out  ctf 
sight  the  increased  power  which  has  been  given  to  public  opinion  by  the 
publication  of  the  parliamentary  debates,  and  the  prodigious  activity  of 
the  press. — The  first  of  these  circumstances  alone  has  introduced  a  greater 
change  into  our  government  than  has  ever  been  brought  about  by  statute ; 
and,  on  the  whole,  that  change  is  so  beneficial  as  to  be  worth  more  than 
the  additional  expense  which  it  entails  upon  us  during  war.  This  mo« 
mentous  alteration  gives,  even  in  ordinary  times,  a  preponderance  to  the 
popular  branch  of  our  constitution :  but,  in  these  times,  when  the  main 
force  of  the  press  is  brought  to  bear  like  a  battery  against  the  Temple 
of  our  Laws ;  when  the  head  of  the  government"  is  systematically  in- 
sulted for  the  purpose  of  bringing  him  into  contempt  and  hatred ;  whfOi 
the  established  religion  is  assaued  with  all  the  rancour  of  theological 
hatred  by  its  old  hereditary  enemies,  with  the  fierceness  of  triumphant 
zeal  by  the  new  army  of  fanatics,  and  with  all  the  arts  of  insidious 
infidehty  by  the  Minute  Philosophers  of  the  age ;  when  all  our  existing 
institutions  are  openly  and  fiercely  assaulted,  and  mechanics  are  break- 
ing stocking  frames  in  some  places,  and  assembling  in  others  to  deliberate 
ujion  mending  the  frame  of  the  government — what  wise  man,  and 
what  good  one,  but  must  perceive  that,  it  is  the  power  of  the  Democraof 
which  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished? 

*  Of  all  engines  of  mischief  which  were  ever  yet  employed  for  the 
destruction  of  mankind,  the  press  is  the  most  fanmudble^  when  perverted 
in  its  uses,  as  it  was  W  the  Revolutionists  in  Franee^  and  is  at  this 
time  by  the  Revolutionists  in  England.  Look  at  the  htnffoagis  which 
is  held  by  these  men  concerning  the  late  transactions,  and  see  if  false- 
hood and  sedition  were  ever  more  audacious!  "  Perhaps,"  says  the 
Examiner,  "  there  may  be  a  plot  somewhere^ — in  some  tap-room  or 
other ;  like  the  plot  of  Despard,  who  was  driven  to  frenzy  by  ill-treat- 
ment, and  then  con^ired  with  a  few  bricklayers  in  a  public-house,  for 
which  he  was  sent  to  the  gallpws,  instead  of  the  care  of  his  friends !' 
''  We  feel,"  says  Ihis  flagitious  incendiary,  *'  for  the  bodily  pains  under- 
going by  Mr.  Piatt,  and  think  his  assassin  (unless  he  was  mad  with 
starvation)  a  scoundrel ;  and  some  of  the  corruptionists,  who  in  luxury 
and  cold  blood  can  provoke  such  excesses,  greater  scoundrels  !"  As  if  6f 
all  "  scoundrels,"  the  man  who  can  in  tms  manner  attempt  to  palliate 
insurrection,  treason,  and  murder,  were  not  himself  the  greatest.  Mr. 
Cobbett  goes  further  than  this  :  with  an  effrontery  peculiar  to  himself, 
notorious  as  it  is  that  the  rioters  were  led  from  Spa-»fields  by  the  man 
who  harangued  them  there,  and  that  the  tricolored  flag  which  they  fol- 
lowed was  carried  to  Spa-fields  to  be  hoisted  there  for  their  banner — he 
says,  "  it  is  well  known  to  every  one  in  London,  that  the  rioters  had 
no  connexion  whatever  with  the  meeting  in  Spa-fields :"  And  though 
the  existence  of  St.  Paul's  Church  is  not  more  certain  than  that  an 
attempt,  was  made  to  murder  Mr.  Piatt,  whose  recovery  is  at  this  moment 
doubtful,  this  convicted  libeller  has  the  impudence  to  express  a  doiibt  of 
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the  fact,  for  the  purpose  of  making  his  ignorant  readers  in  the  country 
disbelieve  it.  **  The  riotors/'  he  says,  "  consisting  chiefly  of  staryiD^ 
sailors,  though  they  had  arms  in  their  hands,  did  no  violence  to  any 
body,  except  in  the  unlawful  seizure  of  the  arms,  and  in  the  wounding 
Cif  that  really  was  so)  of  one  man  who  attempted  to  stop  them,  and 
who  laid  hold  of  one  of  them  !"  Another  of  this  firebrand's  twopenny 
papers  is  before  us,  in  which  he  says  that  the  ministers,  the  noblesse, 
and  the  clergy  of  France  wilfully  made  the  revolution,  in  order  to  pr^ 
vent  the  people  from  being  fairly  represented  in  a  national  council.  "  It 
was  they  who  produced  the  confusion ;  it  was  they  who  caused  tlie 
massacres  and  guillotinings ;  it  was  they  who  destroyed  the  kingly  go- 
vernment ;  it  was  they  who  brought  the  king 'to  the  block  !*'  And  in  uie 
same  spirit  which  dictated  this  foul  and  infamous  falsehood,  he  asb, 
"  was  there  any  thing  too  violent,  any  thing  too  severe,  to  be  inflicted  on 
these  men  ?"  He  says  that  "  Robespierre,  who  was  exceeded  in  crudtv 
only  by  some  of  the  Bourbons,  was  proved  to  have  been  in  league  with 
the  open  enemies  of  France/  " 

We  can  only  afford  room  for  another  sample,  taken  from  a 
review  of  some  works  on  England,  among  others,  of  that  of 
Simond,  in  the  30th  No. 

*  "  The  liberty  of  the  press,"  says  M.  Simond,  "  is  the  palladium  of 
English  liberty,  and  at  the  same  time  its  curse — a  vivifying  and  de- 
composing principle,  incessantly  at  work  in  the  body  politic.  It  is  the 
only  plague,  somebody  has  said,  which  Moses  forgot  to  inflict  on  Egypt. 
This  modem  plague  penetrates,  like  the  vermin  of  old,  into  the  interior 
of  families,  carrying  with  it  defamation  and  misery."  The  private 
nuisance,  however,  has  been  in  a  great  degree  checked  by  the  heavy 
damages  which  were  awarded  some  years  ago  in  a  case  of  flagrant 
slander ;  before  that  time  the  infamous  attacks  which  were  made  upon 
the  characters  of  women,  married  or  unmarried,  rendered  this  abuse  a 
national  disgrace.  But  the  public  evil  continues,  and  exists  in  an  aggra* 
vated  degree.  ^'  There  is  not,"  says  the  American  traveller,  '*  another 
government  in  Europe  who  could  long  withstand  the  attacks  to  whi^h 
this  is  continually  exposed ;"  and  again :  "  the  threatening  storms  of 
faction  hovering  incessantly  over  the  British  horizon, — the  exaggerations 
of  debates, — the  misrepresentation  of  party  papers, — give  to  this  country 
the  appearanee  of  being  perpetually  on  the  brink  of  revolution."  In 
his  judgment  the  danger  is  more  apparent  than  real,  because  military 
usurpation  is  impossible  in  a  country  like  England,  where  the  people  are 
by  long  habit  and  principle  averse  to  a  military  system,  and  becime  on 
ambitious  reformer  would  find  himself  install^  as  minister  by  )hs 
success,  and  must  then  inevitably  discover  that  the  reforms  eonceming 
whicji  he  had  long  and  loudly  declaimed  are  impracticable.  Thas 
indeed  is  certain.  But  it  is  not  of  usurpation  that  we  are  in  danger-^ 
usurpation,  whether  civil  or  military,  is  one  of  the  latter  -stages  of 
revolution ;  and  overturn !  overturn  J  overturn !  is  as  mu^  lie 
majom  of  the  reformers,  as  it  is  the  text  of  the  Lu^fites,  ^beir  pFnetklJ 
disciples.' 
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^  The  press  has  in  it  a  decomposing  as  well  as  a  vivifying  principle  : — 
let  us  beware  how  we  suffer  the  decomposing  one  to  predominate  !  It 
has  already  been  at  work  too  succesfully  and  too  long.  The  outrages 
of  the  Luddites — in  consequence  of  which  the  manufacturers  are  re- 
moving from  Nottingham,  and  the  next  generation  may  perhaps  see 
grass  growing  in  the  streets  of  that  now  populous  city — were  not 
occasioned  by  any  grievances  real  or  imaginary,  nor  by  any  actual 
distress ;  they  have  proceeded  from  a  spirit  of  insubordination,  created, 
fostered,  and  inflamed  by  the  periodical  press.  The  agricultural  riots 
were  not  occasioned  by  distress — the  unhappy  culprits  who  suffered  for 
them  under  the  sentence  of  the  law  were  men  of  substance.  It  was 
not  "  Poverty  and  his  cousin  Necessity  who  brought  them  to  these 
doings,"  and  to  that  deplorable  end,— it  was  the  spirit  of  factious  dis- 
content, excited  for  the  purposes  of  revolution  by  demagogue  orators, 
and  demagogue  journalists,  who  now  do  not  even  affect  to  conceal  the 
object  at  which  they  aim.  If  one  man  instigates  another  to  comniit 
murder,  the  instigator,  as  well  as  the  instrument,  is  punished :  here  the 
instruments  alone  have  suffered,  and  the  greater  criminals  proceed  with 
unabated  or  even  increasing  zeal  in  their  endeavours  to  provoke  fresh 
excesses,  and  hurry  on  fresh  victims  to  destruction,  without  compunction 
for  the  past,  and  regardless  by  what  means  they  may  accomplish  the 
consummation  which  they  seek.' 

'  A  provincial  paper  is  now  lying  before  us  in  which  it  is  affirmed, 
that  a  systematic  revolution  has  been  effected  by  the  politics  of  Mr.  Pitt. 
The  liberties  of  the  country  having  been  overturned,  and  the  whole 
wealth  of  the  nation  absorbed  by  taxation,  ^^  what  the  people  are  insti- 
gated by  their  sufferings  to  do  afterwards,"  the  incendiary  Isays,  "  is  not 
a  Revolution,  it  is  the  just  and  natural  effort  of  men  to  recover  the 
possession  of  prosperity  for  themselves  and  their  posterity — ^it  is  the 
uncontrollable  exertion  of  a  people  striving  to  regain  their  rights,  to 
exist  as  men,  and  to  act  as  a  community.  The  scheme  of  public  sub- 
scription, he  says,  is  a  specious  mode  of  delusion,  which  the  honest  and 
independent  poor  even  in  the  midst  of  their  want  justly  regard  as  an 
insult.  The  -alleviation  of  their  miseries  can  proceed  only  from  the 
restoration  of  their  rights  as  men :  patient  endurance  can  never  be  the 
fate  of  this  realm — ^we  will  not  be  still  and  die  quietly  while  a  drop  of 
vitality  remains."  This  is  a  chance  specimen  of  the  language  which  is 
at  this  time  preached  at  public  meetings,  and  has  long  been  promulgated 
by  the  provincial  as  well  as  the  London  press.  The  orators  and  jour- 
nalists of  this  active  and  noisy  faction  tell  the  poor  that  the  subscription 
which  would  alleviate  their  immediate  necessities  is  a  mockery  and  an 
insult ;  and  instead  of  giving  them  bread,  or  devising  means  for  em- 
ploying them  in  public  works,  they  advise  them  to  cry  out  for  such 
measures  and  pursue  such  conduct  as  lead  immediately  to  popular  revo- 
lution—of all  curses  the  greatest  which  the  Almighty  in  his  anger 
could  inflict  upon  this  nation.  One  orator  exhorts  the  people  to  refuse 
pa3rment  of  the  taxes;  another  recommends  that  the  national  debt 
should  be  extinguished  by  a  vote  of  parliament — parliament  of  course 
heixig  previously  reformed,  so  that  it  may  consist  of  representatives  who 
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will  not  scruple  at  passing  such  a  vote  ;  a  third  advises  that  the  tithes 
be  sold  and  die  produce  funded  ;  a  fourth  demands  universal  suffrage — 
and  some  of  these  united  politicians  engage  never  to  cease  their  exertions 
till  they  shall  have  obtained  what  they  call  speedy,  radical  and  effectual 
reform — patient  endurance,  they  tell  us,  shsdl  not  be  their  fate,  they 
will  not  be  still,  their  cry  shall  be  too  general  to  be  mistaken  and  too 
powerful  to  be  resisted.  Were  there  any  limits  to  human  folly  and 
human  wickedness,  it  would  be  incredible  that  there  should  be  men 
erroneous  enough,  and  criminal  enough — with  the  example  of  France 
before  their  eyes  (fresh  and  reeking  as  those  horrors  are !)  to  hold  forth 
language  like  this,  and  exert  themselves  zealously  and  perse veringly  to 
convince  the  mob  that  the  physical  force  is  in  their  hands,  and  that  it  is 
their  own  fault  if  they  submit  longer  to  be  governed  by  the  educated 
and  intellectual  part  of  their  countrjnuen.  Have  these  persons  ever 
asked  themselves  what  would  be  the  consequence  of  the  measures  which 
they  advise }  if  universal  suffrage  were  established,  whether  it  would 
afford  universal  employment  for  the  quiet  and  industrious  part  of  the 
people  as  surely  as  it  would  for  the  worthless,  the  turbulent,  the  mis- 
chievous and  the  wicked  ?  if  the  church  property  was  seized,  whether 
the  title  deeds  of  the  landholder  would  long  pe  considered  as  giving  him 
an  indefeasible  right  to  his  estates  ? — if  the  national  debt  were  extin- 
guished, whether  the  public  would  be  benefitted  by  the  ruin  of  the 
iunded  proprietors,  that  is,  whether  the  tx)dy  would  «derive  advantage 
from  having  one  of  the  limbs  paralysed,  anjL  whether  national  prosperity 
be  the  natural  and  necessary  consequenoe  of  national  bankruptcy,' 
the  breach  of  national  faith  and  the  loss  of  national  character?, 
finally,  if  the  people,  according  to  the  advice  of  one  of  these 
popular  representatives,  were  to  refuse  payment  of  the  taxes — 
What  then?  Let  these  men  suppose  themselves  successful  in 
their  projects,  and  following  in  imagination  the  career  of  their  am- 
bition, ask  themselves  this  question  at  every  step — What  thbn  ?  If  they 
should  succeed  in  instigating  the  people  to  resistance,  to  rebellion,  to 
dvil  war,  to  revolution.  What  then  ?  What  might  be  the  consequences 
to  this  great — this  glorious — ^this  venerable  country.  He  only  can  tell 
without  whose  inscrutable  will  no  calamity  can  befal  us ;  the  conse^ 
quences  to  themselves  may  be  foretold  with  perfect  certainty — guilt, 
insecurity,  fear,  misery,  ruin,  unavailing  repentance,  violent  death,  and 
infamy  everlasting.  It  was  remarked  by  one  of  the  numerous  French 
demagogues  who  fell  into  the  pit  which  they  had  digged,  that  Revolutions 
were  like  Saturn  and  devoured  their  own  children.  Should  there  be  a 
Revolution  in  the  other  world,  said  Danton  to  one  of  his  friends,  when 
they  were  on  their  way  to  the  guillotine — take  my  advice  and  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it !  Danton  asked  pardon  of  God  and  man  for 
having  instituted  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal :  it  was  only  on  the  first 
anniversary  of  its  institution  that  he  was  carried  before  it  to  receive 
sent3nce  himself, — ^so  short  is  the  reign  of  a  Revolutionist ! 

'  Perhaps  if  M.  Simond  had  seen  England  under  its  present  aspect,  he 
might  have  thought  that  the  danger  was  real  as  well  as  apparent.  But 
fyevQ  is  a  vis  conservatrix  in  the  state,  and  the  preventive  mesuis  which 
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exist  are  easy  and  effectual.  It  is  only  necessary  to  enforce  the  laws  and- 
to  stop  the  progress  of  sedition  by  such  punishment  as  shall  prevent  a 
repetition  of  the  offence — any  other  is  absurdly  inappropriate/ 

r  • 

Outcries  of  this  sort  against  the  press  are  endless  in  the. 
pages  of  the  Quarterly  Review, 

lliere  are  some  other  characteristic  features  of  this  produc-, 
tion,  which  we  had  intended  to  display  in  this  article ;  but  it 
bas  already  extended  to  such  a  length,  that  we  must  reserve 
them  for  some  future  occasion. 


Art.  X.     Edinburgh  Revietv,  Number  LXXX.  Art.  IV. 

npHE  disposition  of  his  property  by  will  has  been  permitted  to 
•*-  the  proprietor,  in  very  different  degrees,  in  different  ages 
atid  nations.  In  some,  he  has  been  empoweried  to  dispose  of 
the  whole.  In  others,  his  power  has  been  restricted  in  favour 
of  his  children  or  parents,  or  even  of  his  more  remote 
relations. 

By  the  Roman  law,  as  finally  settled  by  Justinian,  the  father 
might  disinherit  any  or  all  of  his  children  for  certain  causes 
defined  by  the  legislator,  provided  the  cause  or  causes  were  ex- 
pressly mentionea  in  the  testament.  If  the  cause  or  causes  vi^ere 
not  expressly  nientioned,  or  could  not  be  proved,  a  legitimate 
portion,  as  it  was  called,  of  the  father's  property  went  to  the 
children,  in  despite  of  the  will,  in  shares  determined  by  the  law 
of  succession.  . 

.  The  legitimate  portion  thus  reserved  to  .  the  children 
varied  in  amount  witn  their  number.  If  there  Were  four,  or 
fewer,  the  legitimate  portion  to  be  divided  amongst  them, 
amounted  to  a  third  of  the  whole  property.  If  there  were  five 
or  more,  it  amounted  to  a  half.  In  every  case,  therefore,  the 
disposable  portion  (the  part  of  his  property,  which  the  father 
might  deal  with  at  his  pleasure)  amounted,  at  least,  to  a 
half  * 

In  those  parts  of  old  France,  in  which  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  law  prevailed  (pays  de  droit  ecrit),  a  legitimate  portion, 
corresponding  for  the  most  part  in  amount  with  that  which  we 

•  Est  autem  portio  legitima  pars  bonorum  lege  definita,  liberis,  paren- 
tibus,  et,  certo  casu,  fratribus  et  sororibus,  a  testatore  sine  onere  relin- 

3uenda.  £a  initio  fuit  quarta  portionis  ab  intestato  debitae.  At  postea 
ustinianus  constituit,  ut  si  lioeri  (vel  parentes,  fratresve  vel  soreres) 
sint  ^uatuor  vel  pauciores  (connumeratis  etiam  exheredatis),  tunc  portio 
lerittma  sit  triens :  sin  quinque  vel  plures ;  semis  bonorum.  See  Heineccii 
Elementa  J.  C,  secundum  ardinem  Pandectarum,  Lib^  v.  Tit.  2,  Lib» 
xxviii.    Tit.  2.  3. 
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have  described,  was  in  like  manner  reserved  to  the  children. 
In  the  districts  in  which  the  law  consisted  of  local  nsag^ 
(pays  de  coutumes),  the  rule  in  this,  as  in  all  other  respects, 
eeems  to  have  been  infinitely  various.* 

By  the  law  now  in  fcm^  in  France,  the  gratiutoiis  £m- 
eitions  which  the  father  ^ay  make  of  his  property,  whetner 
they  be  made  by  gift  or  will>  or  whether  they  be  made  in  favour 
of  a  child  or  a  stranger,  are  limited  to  half  of  it,  if  he  die, 
leaving  one  child ;  to  a  third,  if  he  leave  two  ;  and  to  a  fonrth, 
if  he  leave  three  or  more.  If  he  leave  more  than  one  child, 
the  two  thirds,  or  three  fourths,  which  are  thus  reserved  as 
the  legitimate  portions,  descend  (as  would  be  the  case  with 
the  whole,  if  ne  died  intestate)  to  his  children  in  equal 
shares.f 

This  law  has  been  severely  censured  in  the  last  number  (tf 
the  Edinburgh  Review ;  and  had  the  writer  simply  .edntended 
that  the  restrictions  which  it  imposes  upon  the  power  of 
willing  ought  to  be  withdrawn,  he  would  nave  met  .with  our 
hearty  asiient,  and  we  should  have  permitted  his  Essay  to  rest 
in  peace.  To  insist  on  the  numerous  and,  we  think,  cogent 
reasons,  which  lead  us  to  concur  with  him  to  that  extent,  were 
beside  our  present  purpose ;  though  we  may  venture  to  sulnnit 
tiiem  to  our  readers  on  some  future  occasion,  if  we  should  find 
them  not  altogether  intolerant  of  discussions  of  this  nature.  The 
occasion,  however,  which  provokes  the  present  article,  calls 
upon  us  to  intimate  one  of  these  reasons.  In  our  opinioh, 
an  approximation  to  equaUty  in  the  'conditions  of  the  children 
is  much  to  be  desired ;  and  we  think  that  the  power  of  willing 
tends  more  certainly  to  this  desirable  end  than  any  scheme 
of  succession  that  any  legislator  could  contrive.  That  the 
power  is  much  abusea  in  England  to  the  opposite  end,  we 
admit.  This  abuse,  however,  as  we  shall  shew  presently^ 
is  not  the  consequence  of  the  power,  which  we  would  leave 
to  the  proprietor,  of  selecting  the  person  or  persons  upon  wh(xa 
his  propeiiy  shall  devolve  at  his  decease.  That  the  cause,  to 
which  this  abuse  is  almost  universally  attributable,  may  not 
only  be  removed  by  provisions  of  the  most  simple  kind,  but 
would  be  obviated  in  France  by  certain  existing  provisions  of 


itow 


*  See  the  discussion  on  the  913th  article  of  the  Napoleon  Code,  in  die 
Conference  du  Code  Civil,  The  original  draft  of  the  Code  havii^  been 
first  submitted  to  the  Judges  of  the  several  Courts  of  Cassatioii  and  Appeal, 
and  having  undergone  various  alterations  at  their  suggestion,  was  discussed, 
article  by  article,  in  the  Council  of  State.  The  Conf^hce,  in  8  vols, 
pvo.,  contains  a  Report  of  these  discussions. 

t  See  Articles  745,  913,  of  the  CivU  Code. 
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het  code,  though  the  restrictions  which  we  have  mentioned  were 
withdrawn,  we  shall  also,  we  think,  demonstrate,  before  we 
close  our  inquiry. 

The  view  which  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer  has  taken  of  the 
matter  differs  very  widely  from  ours.  He  oondemns  the  present 
French  law  of  succession,  because  it  tends,  in  his  opinion,  to 
equalize  the  conditions  of  the  children,  and  disables  the  pro- 
prietor from  disturbing  that  approximation  to  eqnality. 

To  secure  the  inequality,  wnich  he  thinks  desirable,  he  would 
not,  indeed,  cast  the  whole  or  the  bulk  of  a  man'^s  property,  in 
his  own  despite,  upon  one  of  his  children  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  rest,  but  he  is  "  folly  convinced  that  the  custom  of  primo- 
geniture,  or  the  custom  of  leaving  the  whole,  or  the  greater 
paft  of  the  paternal  estate  to  the  eldest  son,  to  the  exclusion 
of  his  brothers. and  sisters,  is  a  good  one,  and  has  been  produc- 
tive of  the  greatest  advantage."    [P.  360.] 

In  a  word,  his  arguments,  so  far  as  they  are  of  any  weight, 
tend  to  establish  these  positions :  1.  That  an  unlimited  power 
of  willing  ought  to  be  permitted  to  the  proprietor :     2.  That  the 

{proprietor  would  exercise  this  power  to  the  best  advantage,  by 
eavin^  the  whole  or  the  bulk  of  his  property  to  his  eldest  son; 
or,  as  itis  not  uncommonly  expressed,  by  making  an  eldest  son : 
3.  That  if  he  die  intestate,  the  whole  or  tne  bulk  of  his  property, 
ought  to  descend  on  that  same  son. 

Positions  more  erroneous,  and,  so  far  as  the  sophistry  of  the 
writer  and  the  authority  of  the  Journal  are  likely  to  make  an 
impression,  more  mischievous  than  these  last,  it  has  rarely  hap- 
pened to  us  to  meet  with ;  and  we  have  accordingly  been  tempt- 
ed to  unmask  the  futility  of  the  arguments  by  wnich  they  are 
maintained. 

Before  we  proceed  to  examine  his  arguments,  we  must  observe 
that  the  expressions, ''  Institution  and  Custom  of  Primogeniture,^ 
fire  generally  used  by  the  Reviewer ;  and,  though  sufficiently 
incorrect,  are  adopted  by  us  in  our  answer.  By  "  the  institu- 
tion of  primogeniture,"  we  understand  him  to  mean  any  law, 
which  carries  the  whole  or  the  bulk  of  an  intestate's  property  to 
the  eldest  son.  By  *'  the  custom  of  primogeniture,'  we  under- 
stand him  to  mean  the  practice  of  making  an  eldest  son.  In 
this  last  case,  we  may  observe,  the  testator  generally  gives  the 
property  to  his  eldest  son  for  life  only ;  adding  dispositions, 
which  have  the  effect  of  passing  it,  after  the  death  oi  the  son, 
to  one  of  the  childteo  of  the  latter  absolutely.  To  this  prac- 
iice,  knowti  in  Frmce  and  England,  under  the  vaarious  names 
of  substituting,  entailing,  or  tying  up  from  alienation  in  strict 
settlement,  the  Reviewer's  favourite  custom,  as  we  shall  shew 
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hereafter,  owes  its  existence.  If  the  proprietor  (as  is  now  the 
case  in  France,  with  a  slight  exception)  were  obliged  to  impart 
to  the  immediate  objects  of  his  cnoice,  the  absolute  dominion 
of  the  property,  the  power  of  willing,  however  unlimited  in 
other  respects,  would  rarely,  we  think,  be  abused  in  favour  of 
a  single  child.  As  compared  with  this  power  of  substituting  or 
entaUing,  what  the  Reviewer  calls  the  institution  of  primoge- 
niture is  perfectly  harmless.  Though  we  think  that  all  the 
property  of  an  intestate  ought  to  descend  to  all  his  children 
equally,  it  is  obvious  that  a  law,  which  carries  the  whole  or  the 
bulk  of  it  to  the  eldest  son,  may  be  completely  corrected  by 
the  power  of  willing.  With  these  explanations,  which  to  some 
will  appear  insufferably  trite  imd  tedious,  but  which  may  aid 
the  apprehension  of  readers  not  familiar  with  subjects  oi  this 
nature,  we  proceed  to  scrutinize  the  arguments  by  which  the 
Reviewer  endeavours  to  establish  his  erroneous  and  mischievous 
positions. 

'  The  institution  or  custom  of  primc^niture  (says  the  Reviewer)  by, 
giving  the  estate  to  the  eldest  son,  forces  the  others  to  quit  the  home  of 
their  father,  and  makes  them  depend  for  their  success  in  the  world  on 

the  fair  exercise  of  their  talents  fliid  industry Necessity  is  not 

merely  the  mother  of  invention,  bat  it  is  so  in  a  great  measure  also  of 
the  passion  which  sdmolates  us  to  endeavour  to  rise  in  the  world,  and 
to  emerge  from  obscurity.  If  you  would  have  a  man  display  all  the 
native  resources  of  his  mind — ^if  you  would  bring  all  his  faculties  and 
powers  into  full  activity— you  must  deprive  him  of  every  adventitious 
assistance,  and  render  him  exclusively  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune.; 
....  Security  against  want  is,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  the  greatest 
enemy  to  activity,  and  persevering  and  c^uous  exertion :  and  if  the 
institution  of  primogeniture  has,  as  is  really  the  case,  a  tendency  to 
deprive  a  large  portion  of  society  of  this  security,  and  to  compel  them' 
to  enter  with  vigour  and  energy  on  the  great  arena  of  ambition  and 
enterprise,  this  single  circumstance  is  sufficient  to  throw  the  balance  of 

advantage  greatly  in  its  favour But  the  degradation  in  the  ideas 

of  all  classes  respecting  the  mode  in  which  gentlemen  ought  to  live, 
would  probably  be  the  worst  effect  of  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
equal  inheritance.  The  institution  of  primogeniture,  by  giving  the 
great  bulk  of  the  father's  property  to  the  eldest  son,  not  only  compels 
the  younger  children  to  become  industrious,  but  it  also  stimulates  them 
to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost,  to  emerge  from  the  depressed  con- 
dition in  which  they  are  placed,  and  to  rise  to  an  equality  with  their 
elder  brother.  We  are  also  disposed  to  think,  that  the  state  and  magni- 
ficence in  which  our  great  landed  proprietors  Uve,  act  as  powerfid  incen- 
tives to  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  the  mercantile  ana  manufacturing 
classes,  who  never  think  they  have  accumulated  a  sufficient  fortune 
until  they  are  able  to  emulate  the  splendor  of  the  landlords ;  whereas 
had  these  great  properties  been  frittered  down  by  the  scheme  of  equal 
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division  amongst  children,  the  standard  of  competence  would  have  been 
lowered  universally,  and  there  would,  in  consequence,  have  been  less 
exertion  amongst  all  classes  of  the  community/ — Ed,  Rev.  vol.  xl.  pp. 
363,  364,  passim. 

This  stale  sophism  (for  it  was  long  ago  thrown  out  by  Sir 
William  Blackstone*)  may  be  distmctly  expressed  thus. 
Poverty,  or  the  fear  of  poverty,  is  a  motive  to  industry  and  fru- 
gality. Another  motive  to  industry  and  frugality  is  the  desire 
of  obtaining  wealth.  But  if  a  few  be  rich,  and  the  many  be 
poor,  the  desire  of  obtaining  wealth  will  be  stronger  and  less 
speedily  satisfied  than  if  wealth  be  more  equally  distributed. 
It  will  be  stronger,  because  it  is  only  in  a  state  of  great  inequa- 
lity that  large  fortunes  are  found :  and  as  large  fortunes  yield 
more  enjoyment  to  their  owners  than  moderate  fortunes,  so  do 
they  set  off  the  advantages  of  wealth  in  a  way  that  is  more 
alluring  to  the  aspirants.  It  will  be  less  speedily  satisfied,  in 
as  much  as  a  large  fortune  is  not  so  soon  got  as  a  moderate 
fortune,  though  never  so  vehemently  desired.  Hence  it  follows 
that  the  industry,  the  frugality  and,  by  consequence,  the  wealth 
of  the  community  must  needs  be  incredibly  augmented  by  the 
custom  of  primogeniture.  For,  by  excluding  younger  children 
from  the  property  of  their  parents,  it  vastly  enlarges  the  number 
of  individuals,  who,  in  fact  or  apprehension,  are  exposed  to 
poverty  ;  whilst,  by  preventing  the  division  of  estates,  and  keep- 
ing wealth  together  in  large  masses,  it  gives  intensity  and 
steadiness  to  the  desire  of  acquiring  it. 

In  our  opinion,  an  institution  or  custom  must  be  praised  or 
blamed  as  it  tends  to  increase  or  diminish  the  sum  of  happiness. 
In  a  word,  the  test  to  which  it  must  be  submitted  is,  utility. 

Now,  so  far  as  happiness  is  the  effect  of  wealth,  the  hap^ 
piness  of  the  community  must  depend  upon  two  things  :  the 
quantity  of  its  wealth  as  compared  with  the  nujnber  of  its 
members,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  distributed.  That  the 
more  there  is  for  all,  the  more  may  fall  to  each,  is  clear  :  and 
it  is  not  less  indisputable  (however  it  may  be  disputed)  that  a 
portion  of  wealth,  if  distributed  amongst  a  given  number  with 
an  approach  to  equality,  will  give  a  greater  sum  of  happiness, 
than  if  the  bulk  of  it  be  heaped  on  one  or  a  few  of  the  number, 
and  the  residue  be  shared  by  the  rest  in  such  pittances  as  will 


*  See  his  Commentaries,  b.  2,  c.  14.  Third  rule  of  Descent.  ^  Even 
Gibbon,  though  he  condemns  "  the  insolent  prerogative  of  primogeniture," 
thinks  that  it  may  have  its  uses  in  sharpening  industry.  See  that  part  of 
his  celebrated  chapter  on  the  Roman  Jurisprudence,  which  relates  to  in- 
heritance and  succession. 
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barely  afford  a  subsistence.*     So  far,  therefore,  as  happiness 
is  the  effect  of  wealth,  those  institutions  and  customs  are  most 
to  be  praised,    which  most  conciliate  augmentation  in  the 
quantity  of  wealth  with  equality  in  the  distribution  of  it.    These 
ends,  perhaps,  are  concihated  amongst  the  middling  class  m 
England  as  far  as  they  can  be.     The  proprietor  being  invested 
with  the  absolute  dominion  of  his  property,  wants  no  motive  to 
industry  and  frugality,  whilst  the  custom,  which  happily  ob- 
tains amongst  that  rational  class,  of  leaving  their  property  to 
their  children  with  a  view  to  equality,  is  perpetually  operating 
to  impart  the  advantages  of  wealth  to  a  large  portion  of  the 
community.    Admitting,   what  we  deny,  that  the  custom  of 
primogeniture  adds  to  me  sum  of  industiy  and  frugality,  still 
the  Reviewer's  reasoning  proceeds  upon  the  mistake  of  substi- 
tuting the  means  for  the  end.     Industry  and  frugality  are  only 
desirable  as  they  tend  to  add  to  the  sum  of  happiness ;  yet  for 
the  sake  of  augmenting  industry  and  frugality,  he  reconmiends 
to  proprietors  a  disposition  of  their  property,  which  must  con- 
fine the  enjoyments  of  wealth  to  a  small  number,  and  reduce 
the  many  to  indigence.     In  what  respect  does  his  reasoning 
differ  from  that  celebrated  fallacy,  which  is  at  the  bottom  of 
the  mercantile  system  ?    With  money,  said  the  advocates  of 
this   system,   every  other  conunodity  may  be  had.     Money, 
therefore,  must  needs  be  a  most  excellent  tning.     But  it  is  im- 
possible to  have  too  much  of  so  excellent  a  thing,  and  the 
surest  way  of  getting  the  most  of  it,  is  to  export  the  prodace 
of  one's  own  l^our  and  capital,  and  to  import  nothm^  but 
money  in  return.     This  reasoning,  which  enas  in  a  conclusion 
that  forgets  the  beginning,  is  not  a  bit  more  fallacious  than  the 
Reviewer's.    As  these  reasoners  forgot  that  money  is  only  ex- 
vcellent  as  it  enables  one  to  get  other  commodities^  and  that  it 
were  absurd  to  forego  the  use  of  other  commodities  for  the  sake 
fof  getting  money,  so  does  the  Reviewer  forget  that  industry  and 
fn^ality  are  only  means  towards  the  grand  end  of  all,  and  that 
it  were  absurd  to  augment  the  quantity  of  industry  and  frugahty 
'by  subtracting  from  the  sum  of  enjoyment.    Cfurious  that  he 
.^should  slide  into  a  fallacy,,  which  he  and  his  brother  ecpno- 
anists  would  handle  with  no  great  tenderness,  if  it  happened 
iio  slip  from  the  lips  of  a  merchant  of  the  good  old  school ! 
We  wonder  it  never  occurred  to  the  Reviewer,  that  his  darling 

*  We  would  recommend  to  the  reader  the  perusid  of  chapter  6,  vol  2, 
of  Bentham's  TraitU  de  legislation.  If  the  reviewer  had  loolwd  into  this, 
and  the  foUomng  chapters,  ne  would  not  have  imagined  ^at  the  questions 
about  wills  and  snccession  had  always  been  treat^  in  tke  tedmrcal  and 
.senseless  mannqr  which  he  speaks  of. 
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stimulus  of  poverty  would  be  much  more  eSectual  to  hia  end^  if 
elder  sons  akp  were  constantly  cut  off  from  the  isijimtance. 
Since  industry  is  so  excellent  a  thing  that  it  may  fairly  be  pur* 
chased  at  the  expense  of  poverty  to  the  many,  we  would  have 
him  be  consistent^  and  augment,  to  the  very  utmost,  the  quan- 
tity of  this  excellent  thing  by  ifi^ting  poverty  mpon  aU.  By 
simply  destroying  every  man's  ^^operty  at  his  death,  poverty 
might  soon  be  obtained  in  the  requisite  degree.  We  gfani  him 
there  would  be  no  enjoyment.  But  what  would  that  matlier'? 
AH  would  be  exquisitely  poor,  and  the  industry  of  the  commuH- 
ity  would  be  augmented  to  an  extent  liiat  is  scarcely  credible. 
We  believe,  however,  on  second  thoughts,  that  the  Keviewer's 
scheme  has  the  advantage  of  our  own.  In  our  solicitude  for 
his  consistency,  his  other  stimulus  escaped  us.  In  the  case 
which  we  have  supposed,  there  would  be  poverty  to  urge,  in 
plenty;  but  then  there  would  be  no  lar^e  fortunes  to  alluTe. 
We  must  grant  it  were  much  better  if  the  whole  of  every  man^s 
estate  passed  upon  his  death  to  some  single  successor.  In  a 
few  years  we  should  have  a  government,  which,  in  spirit  and 
practice,  not  less  than  in  constitution,  would  be  purely  aristo- 
cratical.  The  large  fortunes  of  the  few  would  be  an  inspiring 
sight  to  the  multitude  ;  and  with  such  an  instrument  in  their 
hands  as  the  power  of  taxing,  these  few,  we  dare  say,  would  not 
allow  the  other  stimulus  to  sleep.  In  candour  we  must  con- 
cede that  the  scheme  is  most  subtilely  devised  to  bring  both 
incentives  into  play. 

It  is  truly  astonishing  to  observe  the  extent  to  which  this 
fallacy  of  sinking  the  end  has  imposed  upon  men's  minds.  We 
have  been  assured,  and  with  an  air  of  conviction  in  the  sp^aJker, 
that  war  and  war  expenditure  are  good  things,  because  they 
bring  on  taxation,  and  taxation  incites  to  industry.  An  eminent 
economist  seems  to  be  fully  satisfied,  that  we  may  actually  su£br 
under  a  general  glut  of  commodities ;  and  this,  nrom.  merely  for- 
getting that  production  supposes  labour,  and  that  no  man  will 
labour  unless  he  intend  to  consume.  Even  Mr.  Bicanio,  to 
whose  piercing  and  comprehensive  genius  political  economy  is 
indebted  for  its  pretensions  to  the  name  of  a  science,  is  some- 
times entangled  in  this  ^setting  sophism.  When  treating  of 
the  causes  which  accelerate  or  retard  accumulation,  be  some- 
times forgets,  for  a  moment,  that  accumulation,  hke  every  thing 
eke,  is  subordinate  to  the  great  end,  happiness.  A  fallacy 
which  coteM  impose,  though,  but  onoe,  and  for  an  instant,  upon 
the  ihind  of  that  ^reat  man,  is  eeptainly  po^dons^e  in  a&other. 

Though  we  have  been  tempted  to  aim  a  blow  at  thds  hydra- 
headed  <fe»acy,  we  might  We  left  it  to  do  its  wopst,  without 
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endangering  our  case ;  for  we  maintain  that  the  custom  or  insti- 
tution of  pnmogeniture,  instead  of  increasing,  diminishes  industry 
and  frugality.  With  regard  to  the  eldest  sons,  the  consequences 
are  indisputable  and  undisputed.  In  this  respect,  it  generates  a 
class  of  men,  who,  from  the  want  of  every  motive  to  exertion, 
are  indolent ;  and  who,  from  the  craving  for  stimulants  which 
.indolence  engenders^  and  from  the  large  funds  at  their  com- 
mand, are  profuse.  With  regard  to  the  younger  children,  the 
consequences  are  equally  certoin..  If  the  custom  prevailed  uni- 
versally, the  wealth  of  the  commjanity  would  be  engrossed,  by  a 
few,  and  the  younger  children  having  no  capitals  to  begin  with, 
would  have  no  means  of  "  emerging/'  Reauced  to  earn  a  sub- 
sistence as  drudges  to  their  seniors,  they  would  certainly  be 
compelled  to  labour,  but  would  not  be  inspired  with  that  hope 
of  bettering  one's  condition  which  prompts  to  animated  exer- 

.  tion.  To  talk  of  men  being  exclusively  the  architects  of  their 
own  fortunes  is  to  talk  idly.  A  man  who  rises  to  opulence  from 
abject  poverty,  is  a  remarkable  man  ;  and  institutions  or  cus- 
toms are  not  to  be  adapted  to  remarkable  men  or  to  remarkable 
incidents,  but  to  common  men  and  the  common  course  of  events. 
In  the  common  course  of  events,  wealth  is  made  by  wealth ;  a 
fortune  is  augmented  but  not  created ;  and* the  man  who  starts 
with  drudgin^>  lives  and  dies  a  drudge.    And  here  observe  an 

•  absurdity  wim  which  this  argumentation  of  his  is  pregnant. 

tWhy  would  the  Reviewer  expose  this  large  portion  of  the  com- 
munity to  poverty?  Not  because  poverty  is  a  good,  but  because 

fit-stimulates  the  poor  man  to  tne  acquisition  of  wealth,  and^ 
probably  ends  in  his  acquiring  it.     He  must  admit  this,  or  be 

.  must  admit  that  his  scheme  is  nothing  more,  at  bottom,  than  a 
pretext  for  heaping  wealth  upon  the  tew  at  the  expense  of  the 

;  many.     Now,  if  poverty  stimulates  the  man  who  nas  been  ex-' 

'  eluded  from  his  father's  property,  it  also  stimulates  the  man 

'  whose  father  had  no  property  to  leave.  It,  therefore,  stimulates 
all  men  who  are  poor ;  and,  oy  consequence,  all  or  most  men 
who  begin  poor,  end  in  becoming  rich.  We  sure  heartily  glad 
to  find  that  such  is  the  matter  of  fact,  but  we  confess  it  nad 
escaped  our  observation. 

The  Reviewer  may  say  that  he  is  not  so  austere  as  to  insist 
upon  a  complete  exheridation  of  the  younger  children,  hot 
would  compassionately  throw  them  a  trifle — -pecuma  pusilla^ 
from  the  mass  of  their  father's  estate.  We  answer,  that  the 
portion  subtracted  for  the  younger  children,  woiUd  be  large 
enough  to  give  them  effectual  aid  in  their  attempts  to  *'  emerge," 
or  it  would  not.  If  it  would  not,  the  Reviewer's  concession  is 
nugatory ;  and  he  deviates  from  his  own  principles,  without 
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obtaining  the  advantage  of  mitigating  their  rigour.  If  it  would^ 
an  approximation  to  equality  would  be  the  consequence  ;  and 
where  would  be  his  stimuli  ?  This  dilemma  would  clearly  hold 
in  the  huge  majority  of  cases ;  in  all  those  cases^  in  which  the 
fortune  is  not  extremely  large,  or  the  number  of  children  is  not 
extremely  small.  The  same  objection  holds  as  to  any  advances 
which  the  father  might  make  in  his  life-time  to  tne  younger 
members  of  his  family ;  since  these  could  not  be  made  without 
lessening  the  inheritance.  Every  attempt  to  elude  the  conse- 
quences which  we  have  drawn  from  the' Reviewer's  principles, 
must  lead  to  their  abandonment. 

•  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  if  the  Reviewer's  principles  were 
pursued  to  their  legitimate  consequences,  the  middling  sort  of 
people  would  nearly  disappear,  and  society  would  be  pretty 
distmctly  divided  into  two  classes  :  a  few  rich,  and  many.  poor. 

•  It  is  equally  clear  (though  that  would  be  a  matter  of  subordi- 
'  nate  importance)  that  his  own  preposterous  purpose  would  not 

be  obtamed  ;  and  that  there  would  be  less  of  industry  and  fru- 
gality, and,  by  consequence,  less  of  wealth,  than  if  wealth  were 
less  unequally  distributed. 

We  have  seen  that  if  the  Reviewer's  principles  were  pursued 
to  their  consequences,  the  younger  children  of  most  proprietors 
would  be  condemned  to  poverty  and  labour.  Confined,  as  his 
favourite  custom  has  hitherto  been,  to  the  aristocratical  classes, 
the  consequences  have  been  somewhat  different.  It  has  often 
consigned  the  younger  children  to  poverty,  but  has  rarely  driven 
them  to  any  useful  employment.  In  those  parts  of  France  in 
which  the  custom  prevailed  extensively,  such  of  the  younger 
sons  as  could  not  be  thrust  into  the  church  or  the  army,  com- 
monly dragged  on  a  life  of  thorough  laziness,  and  abject  desti- 
tution.* In  Portugal,+  and  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  it  was 
not  uncommon  for  them  to  live  upon  alms.  Now-a-days,  the 
fellow  of  Will  Wimble  could  scarcely,  perhaps,  be  found  in  this 
country.  But  not  further  back  than  the  time  of  Addison  and 
Steele,  not  a  few  of  the  younger  sons  of  English  country  gen- 
tlemen led  a  mendicant  sort  of  life  about  the  great  houses.  Nor 
is  there  any  thing  in  this,  that  any  man  might  not  anticipate. 
The  basis  of  the  custom  is  family  pride  ;   and  was  it  to  be  sup- 

—  — 

*  "  C'est  ce  qui  arrivait  en  Normandie,  en  Gascogne,  od  les  cadets, 
d^pouill^s  par  la  coutume,  vcgUaient  dans  les  privations  et  la  mis^re  h,  c6t^ 
d'un  ain^  qui  nageait  dans  I'abondance  et  le  superflu.'^ — Confirence  du 
'  Code  Civil,    Tom.  iv,  p.  195. 

+  In  the  collection  called  Politique  de  tous  les  Cabinets  de  I* Europe,  we 
distinctly  remember,  though  we  cannot  turn  to  the  book  just  now,  a  very 
'  Mvely  account  of  these  haughty  beggars. 


posed  that  eren  a  ycMiBger  9oa  of  a  goo^  hf^w^  MK>i^d  jife^<^n4 
to  uny  useful  ocoupation  ?  The  blood  of  lli^  goatle  be^ggar  would 
^ye  bailed  at  the  jsuggestion.  But  a  ^l  yiore  ipi&chievous 
consequence  of  this  lauded  cuatooa  rc^ia^dm^  to  be  noticed. 
As  it  necessarily  tends  to  perpetijiate  luri^toqcatic^  power^  so 
does  it  lead  to  a  most  terrible  abuse  of  that  power.  The  younger 
cfaiikkreii>  cut  off  £rom  Ihe  bulk  of  the  paternal  estate*  and  ex- 
cluded firom  the  Hiore  useful  occupations  by  the  prejudices  of 
dieir  class,  are  not  uncommonly  proyided  for  at  ^^  expense  of 
the  people.  "Sot  is  this  alL  The  people  might  thiniL  iik&a^ 
selves  happy  if  they  escaped  so.  Receqpiacles  cannot  be  pco- 
yided,  at  the  pubUc  expense,  for  the  dependants  of  Ihe  domi- 
neering class,  without  something  of  a  pretext.  SeAce*  larger 
establishments  of  all  sorts  than  are  needed  b>y  the  ockmmunity ; 
and  hence,  not  unfrequently,  as  a  pretext  Sot  thes^  oyergrcnrn 
estabUshments,  unnecessary  and  wasteful  waxa.  To  countriie3 
which  enjoy  the  blessings  of  virtual  refreumtt/^igm,  tbe  .coucjiti- 
sion,  as  must  be  perceived,  mU  not  at  aU  apply  ;  hskX  in  most 
other  countries^  tnis  is  the  way  in  which  the  n^  are  ii^stpyi^ 
ively  led  to  pursue  their  own  narrow  interestB  at  ihe  )€jiS|K^BiS!e  of 
the  many :  and  we  may  be  sure  that  no  small  portion  of  these 
sinister  mterests  springs  directly  from  this  vauBtted  CfUatQW  of 
primogeniture.  Tne  Reviewer,  indeed,  says  it  iKOVkld  be  i^iy 
easy  for  him  to  show,  that  if  large  landed  eatat^d  wece  gia- 
dually  reduced  hff  equal  division  amongst  cdutdceiij  the  Q09ae- 
quence  "  on  the  political  interests  of  the  country''  Wicarfd  '^  be 
mtal  in  the  extreme :"  and  as  a  specimen  of  what  he  (sinM  do 
in  the  way  of  demonstration,  he  foitiiwitkpreaonte  us  with  the 
following  passage  : 

'  Far  from  joining  in  the  outcry  that  has  so  frequently  been  raised 
against  the  magnitude  of  the  property  in  the  handa  of  the  ai'istooacy, 
we  consider  the  existence  of  a  numerous  and  powerful  body  of  landed 
poprietors^  without  artificial  privileges,  hut  poaKssed  «f  great  natural 
mfluence,  as  essentially  contributing  to  the  improy^ment  apd  ^t^lpJity  ^f 
the  public  institutioiis  of  sudi  densely-peopled  count^i^  as  F^rance  dfid 
;]Qpagland;  .^nd  as  forming  the  best  attainable  cheqk  to  acbitiglry  poiwer 
Qti  the  one  ha^d^  and  to  popular  i^enzy  and  liceftiousne^  on  the  other.' 

Now  suppose  that  this  ^'  numerous  and  powerful  body  of 
landed  proprietors''  were  virtually  the  sovfir^n^.  .Suppose, 
too,  o(nly  suppose — ^for  it  were  uncandid  to  pietond  diat  the 
thing  ev^  happened — just,  we  say,  suppose  wit' Aese  yuriual 
spyereigps,  with  a  view  to  raise  their  rents,  were  on  thie  .point  of 
p^siiig  a  law  to  exclude  foreign  com  0:om  the  oouatry^  iher^ 
depriving  the  people  of  cheap  bflead^  4fiAd  (aiaJOPk  4bk  ]PQpi^^ 
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the  Ediaburgh  Review  hath  it)  depressing  the  rate  of  profit. 
Does  the  Reviewer  mean  to  say  that  his  "  body  of  landed  pr6- 
prietors,"  indignant  at  their  own  sinister  intent,  would  interpose 
their  *'  great  natural  influence"  between  themselves  and  the 
rest  of  the  community  ?  or  what  is  it  that  he  means  to  say  ? 

To  behold  these  *'  natural  guardians"  of  our  excellent  con- 
stitution rushing  with  patriot  rage  between  themselves  and  the 
people,  and  shielding  the  people  from  their  own  "  arbitrary 
power,"  were,  doubtless,  a  sublime  and  a  touching  spectacle  ! 
oo  vulgar,  however,  are  we — so  little  can  we  enter  into  the 
sehtiments  of  the  gentler  and  chivalrous  classes,  that  we  cannot 
help  thinking  the  **  check"  would  be  applied  to  the  "frenzy 
aria  licentiousness"  of  the  hungry  multitude.  If  the  Reviewer 
will  ease  us  of  these  suspicions,  he  shall  find  that  his  disinter- 
ested zeal  in  the  cause  of  aristocratical  government  will  biit 
twinkle  in  the  blaze  of  our  own.  Not  doubting  the  cogency  of 
the  reasons  which  he  withholds,  but  somewhat  dissatisfied  with 
those  which  he  has  advanced,  we  take  leave  for  the  present  of 
our"  natural  representatives,"  and  proceed  to  close,  with  a  few 
parting  words,  our  examination  of  his  boasted  stimuli. 

If  the  arguments  which  we  have  just  examined  were  worth  a 
sti^w,  they  would  tend  to  prove  (as  we  shall  shew  immediately) 
that  the  descent  or  testamentary  dispositions  of  all  property 
ought  to  be  regulated  by  the  institution  or  custom  of  primogeni- 
ture. We  have,  accoidinffly,  supposed  that  it  was  Uie  wish  of 
the  Reviewer  to  give  the  widest  extension  to  this  institution  or 
custom,  and  have  combated  his  arguments  upon  that  supposi- 
tion. We  must,  however,  admit  that  his  scheme  of  succession 
and  disposition  by  will  is  intended  to  apply  to  landed  property 
only.  Obscurely  perceiving  the  enormous  evils  of  excluding 
younger  children  from  all  property,  or  fearful  of  shocking  the 
sentiments  which  prevail  upon  this  subject,  amongst  all  such 
members  of  the  "  mercantile,  manufacturing,  and  monied  classes 
generally,"  as  have  not  given  in  to  the  poor  affectation  of  aping 
aristocratical  practices,  ne  tacitly  concedes  that  all  property, 
excepting  property  in  land,  may  be  distributed  without  incon- 
venience amongst  all  the  members  of  the  deceased  proprietor's 
family  [P.  364.]  That  he  should  make  this  concession,  speaks 
well  fofJiis  humanity  or  prudence ;  that  he  should  make  this 
concession,  and  yet  insist  on  the  arguments  which  we  have  jufet 
examined,  speaks  anything  but  wen  for  his  logic.  These  argu- 
ment3  apply  to  all  property,  or  they  are  applicable  to  none. 
They  tena  to  prove  that  the  whole,  or  the  oulk  of  every  pr6- 
perty  should  (devolve  by  succession  or'will  lipon  the' eldest  s6h, 
or  they  tend  to  prove  nothing  as  to^^prbperty  in  land.     He  *  cafi- 
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.not  limit  these  arguments  to  that  narrower  purpose  for  whichl^ 
would  make  use  of  them.  To  borrow  the  terms  of  that  art, 
which  as  a  Scottish  philosopher  he  has  probably  been  taught  to 
•.despise,  he  cannot  be  permitted  to  limit  to  the  species,  what,  jf 
predicable  at  all,  is  predicable  of  the  whole  genus.  The  younger 
.child  of  a  merchant,  banker,  or  of  any  other  wholesale  or  retail 
dealer,  would  feel  the  stimulus  of  want  as  keenly  as  the  younger 
child  of  the  landed  proprietor ;  whilst  the  enjoyments  extrs^^ted 
by  an  eldest  son  from  a  large  fortune,  heapea  upon  his  head  at 
the  expense  of  his  brothers  and  sisters^  would  hardly  escape  tl^e 
observation  of  the  poorer  sort  of  men,  though  that  favoured  sod 
ini^ht  chance  to  be  the  first-bom  male  of  a  fortunate  and 
thnfty  cotton-spinner.  In  a  word,  poverty  urges  the  poor  mfu 
to  exertion,  whatever  his  origin  may  have  been ;  wnilst  the 
advantages  of  wealth  will  force  themselves  upon  his  attention, 
in  whose  hands  soever  it  may  happen  to  be  placed.  To  main- 
tain, therefore,  for  such  reasons,  that  property  in  land  ought  to 
go  to  the  eldest  son,  and  to  admit,  in  tne  same  breath,  that 
.property  in  moveables  should  be  distributed  amongst  sdl  ^e 
children,  is  to  talk  most  inconsistently  and  absurdly. 

Having  shewn  that  the  Reviewer,  as  to  these  arguments,  has 
reduced  himself  to  absurdity,   and  (what  is  of  more  importanoe) 
having  shown  the  emptiness  of  the  arguments  themselves,  \^e 
.  pow  proceed  to  the  examination  of  another  argument  which  he 
has  drawn  from  the  depths  of  the  science  of  political  economy, 
•  ctnd  which  he  ushers  to  the  notice  of  his  readers  with  something 
.  of  pretension  and  parade.     This  argument,  which  has  at  leapt 
the  merit  of  being  strictly  applicable  to  the  descent  and  testa- 
mentary dispositions  of  landed  property,  may  be  briefly  stated 
thus :  in  every  country,,  in  which  landed  property  is  habitually 
divided  amongst  the  children  of  the  deceased  proprietor,  whether 
by  virtue  of  me  law  of  succession  or  of  the  customs  of  the  peo- 
ple in  disposing  of  their  property  by  will,  the  land  vnU  be  oc- 
cupied in  small  pcNTtions,  to  the  great  detriment  of  agriculture 
.  [pp.  362,  364,  366,  366,  367,  370,  371,  372,  373,  ptu^ml.    We 
..  snail  be  unable  to  refute  this  sophism  to  the  complete  satisfac- 
,  tion  of  our  readers,  unless  we  premise  a  few  observatiims  as  \q 
:  the  advantages  which  really  ensue  fcpm  laying  out  the  land  in 
large  farms.     We  must,  therefore,  bjelg  their  patience  whilst  we 
address  ourselves  to  this  subject  in  as  few  words  as  popsibki. 
It  is  to  be  desired  in  agriculture,  as  in  every  other  br^gch  pf 

S reduction,  that  labour  and  capital  should  be  applied  ^  piQ- 
uctivelv  as  possible;  and^  confining  the  position  wi^in the 
.limits  wittch  we  diaH  tjiiimidiimitfly  wi^jjgftst,  we  adooit  ihikt  the 
4iTision  of  the  land  into  la^e  {^jnau^  ^pgwix^  '^le  f^p^bjctivrf- 
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ness  of  agricultural  labour  and  capital.  Let  us  ^uppo^e  two 
portions  of  land,  each  of  the  same  extent  (say  five,  four,  or 
three  hundred  acres),  and  each  of  the  same  fertility  ;  that  one 
of  them  has  been  l^iid  out  in  a  single  farm,  the  other  divided 
into  several  farms  ;  and  that  the  capital  actually  invested  in  one 
of  the  portions  is  precisely  equal,  as  to  cost,  with  the  capital 
invested  in  the  otner.  Let  us  suppose,  moreover,  that  the 
number  of  labourers  working  upon  the  large  farm  is  precisely 
equal  to  the  aggregate  number  of  labourers  severally  workmg 

*  upon  the  small  farms  ;  including,  in  this  last  case,  amongst  the 
labourers,  the  fatjners  or  occupiers  themselves  ;  each  of  whom, 
aided  by  some  very  small  numoer  of  workmen  for  hire,  would 
probably  be  compelled  to  labour  with  his  own  hands.  Without 
any  minute  analysia,  it  will  sufficiently  appear  that  the  labour 
ana  capital  on  all  the  small  farms  are  less  productive  than  the 
equal  quantity  of  labour  and  capital  engaged  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  large  one.  In  the  first  place,  several  sets  of  farm-build- 
ings have  been  needed  on  one  of  the  portions,  whilst  only  one 
set  of  such  buildings  has  been  needed  on  the  other;  and 
although  the  cost  of  erecting  and  repairing  the  single  set  of 
buildings  on  the  large  farm,  has  exceeded  the  cost  of  erecting 
and  repairing  any  one,  or  perhaps  any  two  or  three,  of  the 
several  sets  of  buildings  on  the  small  ones,  it  mu^t  yet  have 
fallen  shoit  of  the  aggregate  cost  of  erecting  and  repairing  the 
^yhole  of  those  several  sets.  In  consequence  of  this  difference 
between  the  respective  costs  of  merely  laying  out  the  two  por- 

'tions,  more  of  the  capital  invested  in  the  undivided  portion  has 
been  applicable  to  stocking  or  to  procuring  working  cattle, 
machines,  and  other  implements.  More  numerous  or,  at  any 
rate,  more  costly  and  efficient  instruments  of  production  have 
been  commandea  by  the  one  capital  than  by  the  other,  thoiigh 
tte  capitals  expended  are  precisely  equal.  Secondly,  the 
capital  and  labour  on  the  undivided,  is  more  productive  than 
that  on  the  divided  portion,  in  consequence  oi  a  greater  eco- 
nomy in  the  use  of  these  instruments.  When  the  farm  is  large, 
the  outlay  for  instruments  of  any  one  sort  may  be  more  accu- 
rately apportioned  to  the  intended  effect.  A  pair  of  horses,  for 
instance,  might  be  absolutely  required  to  do  the  business  on  a 

"farm  of  a  few  acres,  and  yet  it  might  be  impossible  to  find  pro- 
fitable employment  for  dl  the  work  that  they  could  perform ; 
whilst  on  a  farm  of  three  times  the  size,  three  times  the  busi- 
ness might  be  done  with  five  horses,  because  all  the  work  that 
they  could  perform  might  be  profitably  employed.  With  that 
portion  of  his  capital  vmich  has  been  thus  saved,  the  occupier 
pf  the  undivided  portion  might  pjrqcur^  additional  instruiAentJf, 
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to  which  there  was  nothing  analogous  on  the  smaller  occupa- 
tions of  his  neighbours,  or 'might  substitute  more  costly  but 
more  efficient  instruments  for  the  cheaper  but  less  efficient 
ones  with  which  they  would  be  obliged  to  content  them- 
selves. The  smaller  occupiers,  it  is  true,  might  purchase 
instruments  in  common,  and  might  use  them  alternately; 
which  is  said  to  be  the  practice  in  some  parts  of  France.  This 
expedient,  however,  would  not  stand  them  in  any  very  great 
stead.  Many  of  the  instruments  of  production  are  not  suscep- 
tible of  this  joint  ownership  and  alternate  use ;  and  as  to  such 
of  them  as  are,  the  numerous  arrangements  for  using  them  by 
turns,  which  the  ever-varying  exigencies  of  agriculture  would 
render  necessary,  could  not  be  devised  and  carried  into  effect 
without  much  loss  of  time  and  labour.  Thirdly,  the  several 
employments  carried  on  on  the  large  farm  midiit  in  some 
measure  be  assigned  to  the  several  laoourers  employed  upon 
it ;  whilst  each  of  the  labourers  workii^  upon  the  smaller  occu- 
pations, would  be  called  upon  to  lend  his  hand  to  all  employ- 
ments, and  would  be  obliged  to  pass  frequently  from  one  to 
another.  The  labour  employed  by  the  occupier  of  the  undivided 
portion  would  not  only  be  aided  by  more  efficient  instriiments, 
but  would  also  become  more  productive  in  consequence  of  ite 
less  imperfect  division.  The  effects  of  the  division  of  labour 
upon  its  productive  power  have  been  so  completely  analyzed  iii 
the  celebrated  dissertation  of  Dr.  Smith,  and  are  so  familiarly 
known  through  the  wonders  which  it  has  wrought  in  manufac- 
tures, that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  insist  mrther  upon  this 
part  of  our  subject.  The  analysis  which  we  have  now  brought 
to  a  close  is  extrejnely  imperfect,  but  is  sufficient  to  estabhsh 
the  conclusion,  that  the  division  of  land  into  large  farms  aug- 
ments the  productiveness  of  agricultural  labour  and  capittu. 
We  will  now  suggest  the  limitations  vnth  which  this  conclusion 
must  be  taken. 

The  Reviewer  seems  to  have  formed  a  very  exaggerated  con- 
ception of  the  extent  to  which  the  division  of  labour  may  be 
advantageously  introduced  into  agriculture :  an  error  intp 
which  he  has  probably  been  led,  by  exclusively  looking  at  the 
vast  effects  which  it  has  produced  in  lAanufactures.  To  per- 
ceive that  the  division  of  labour  cannot  be  advantageously 
carried  to  the  same  extent  in  agriculture,  it  is  sufficient  to  per- 
ceive, that  most  of  the  processes  in  manufactures  may  be  car- 
ried on  at  all  times  and  seasons,  whilst  each  of  the  more  iinpor- 
tant  processes  in  agriculture  can  only  be  carried  on  at  a  certain 
season  of  the  year.  This  single  distinction  leads  to  the  most 
important  consequences.     To    pursue    them,    step  by^  step, 
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through  their  various  ramifications^  Were  equally  tedious  and 
unnecessary.  It  results,  in  general,  and  that  not  less  obviously 
than  inevitably,  that  the  agricultural  labourer  cannot  be  confined 
to  the  repetition  of  any  single  process,  but  must  engage  suc- 
cessively m  a  great  variety  of  employments.  The  advantages, 
therefore,  of  large  farms  are  principally  derived  from  the  use 
of  more  efficient  mstruments.  Even  in  this  respect,  the  limits 
to  which  f^rms  may  be  advantageously  extended  are  speedily 
arrived  at.  If  the  capital  engaged  will  command  the  best  in- 
struments of  production,  and  the  farm  be  of  such  an  extent 
that  none  of  their  productive  power  is  lost,  a  further  extension 
of  the  farm  could  do  no  good,  and  might  possibly  do  harm. 
Though  the  capital  were  increased  with  the  extension  of  the 
farm,  and  were  as  well  adapted  as  before  to  its  extent,  the  return 
to  the  capital  when  increased  would  not  be  much  more,  propor- 
tionably,  than  the  previous  -return.  For  by  the  supposition 
none  of  the  additional  instruments  procured  would  be  or  a  more 
sufficient  kind  than  the  instruments  previously  in  use,  whilst 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  labourers,  consequent  upon  the 
enlargement  of  the  capital,  would  not  be  followed  (as  might 
happen  in  manufactures)  by  any  considerable  improvement 
on  the  previous  distribution  of  employments.  The  extension, 
therefore,  of  the  farm  could  do  no  good.  It  might,  however, 
do  harm.  For  it  might  happen  that  the  capital,  when  increased, 
would  be  necessarily  more  than  the  extended  size  of  the  farm 
required ;  in  which  case,  the  proportional  return  would  be  dimi- 
nished :  and  if,  for  this  reason,  the  capital  were  not  increased 
at  all,  it  would  be  no  longer  competent  to  the  due  cultivation 
of  the  land.  If  the  farm,  for  instance,  which  required  five 
horses,  were  so  extended  as  to  require  six,  and  another  horse 
were  added  to  the  capital,  the  return  to  the  work  done  by  these 
six  horses  would  not  be  proportionally  more  than  the  previous 
return  to  the  work  done  by  the  five.  But  if  the  farm  were  so 
extended  as  to  require  the  work  of  five  horses  and  half  the 
work  of  another,  one  of  the  disadvantages  we  have  mentioned 
would  be  the  consequence.  Either  the  capital  would  be  in- 
creased by  an  additional  horse,  and  half  the  power  of  a  horse 
would  be  thrown  away ;  or  no  additional  horse  would  be  pro- 
cured, and  there  would  be  less  horse-power  than  the  extended 
size  of  the  farm  required.  The  same  reasoning  is  obviously 
applicable  with  respect  to  all  the  more  important  instrument^ 
of  production ;  such,  we  mean,  as  can  only  be  procured  in  cer- 
tain indivisible  quantities.  But  the  grand  limiting  circumstance 
to  the  extension  of  farms  with  advantage,  is  the  increasing 
difficulty   of   superintendance.    The   necessity  of  inspecting 
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the  operations  of  workmen  engaged  on  distant  parts  of  an 
extensive  surface,  and  of  prompfly  making^the  various  arrange- 
ments which  the  varying  and  pressing  exigencies  of  the  seasons 
require,  render  the  superintendance  of  a  moderately-sized  farm 
more  laborious  than  that  of  an  extensive  manufactory.  Every 
lH>dy  that  knows  any  thing  of  farming,  and  of  the  attempts 
made  by  great  landlords  to  cultivate  portions  of  their  own 
land,  knows  that  the  life  of  a  farmer  is  one  of  incessant  vigi- 
lance, and  that  farming  will  not  prosper,  as  a  commercial 
enterprise,  if  that  vigilance  be  wanting,  it  results,  that  as  soon 
'  as  farms  are  sufficiently  large  to  absorb  such  capitals  as  will 
command  the  best  instruments  of  production,  the  productive- 
ness of  labour  and  capital  cannot  be  materially  augmented  by 
any  further  extension  of  their  size ;  and  that  they  cannot  be 
advantageously  extended  even  to  this  limit,  in  those  cases  in 
which  they  would  consequently  become  too  extensive  for  the 
complete  superintendance  of  the  capitalist.  The  limits  to  which 
they  can  be  extended  with  advantage  must  vary  with  the 
peculiarities  of  every  individual  case ;  but  the  linuts  in  every 
case  will  be  attaiiied  more  speedily  than  the  Reviewer  appears 
to  imagine.     Though  we  have  thrown  out  these  remarks  tor  the 

fmrpose  of  correcting  his  exaggerations  as  to  the  advantages  of 
arge  farms,  they  were  not  stnctly  necessary  to  our  proper  pur- 
pose. The  argument  we  are  about  to  expose  would  not  be  less 
sophistical,  though  farms  might  be  advantageously  extended 
beyond  the  limits  which  we  have  assigned. 

The  argument,  be  it  rememl^ered,  is  this :  That  in  every  coim* 
try,  in  which  landed  property  is  habitually  divided  amongst  the 
children  of  the  deceased  proprietor,  whether  by  virtue  of  the 
law  of  succession,  or  of  tne  customs  of  the  people  in  disposing 
of  their  property  by  will,  the  land  will  be  occiipied  in  smafi 
portions,  to  the  great  detriment  of  agriculture.  Two  supposi-* 
tions  are  involved  in  this  argument :  L  That  in  every  country 
in  which  landed  property  is  thus  habitually  divided,  the  owners 
of  the  land  must  be  extremely  numerous:  2.  That  the  owners 
of  the  land  being  extremely  numerous,  the  farms  or  occupations 
into  which  the  lapd  is  distributed  must  be  extremely  numerous 
al^o.  Both  suppositions  are  false  <  false  as  they  regard  the 
practice  of  dividiag  amongst  th^  children  by  will :  false  even 
as  regards  that  Sichepc^e  of  compulsory  division,  which,  for  rea^ 
sons  adverted  to  at  the  i>egin|[^ng  of  the  present  article,  we  are 
strongly  incUned  to  conde^in,  {f  we  shew  that  the  law,  which 
necessitates  a  division,  has  little  or  no  tendency  to  bresLk  down 
the  land  into  small  occupations,  or  even  to  multiply  the  number 
of  land-owners,  it  will  follow  that  the  practice  of  dividing  by  wilj 
ran  have  no  such  tendency. 
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We  will  suppose  that  a  French  farmer  dies,  the  owner  of  a 
hxm,  ii^hich,  partly  by  virtue  of  the  law,  and  partly  by  his 
disposition  of  the  disposable  portion  of  his  property,  becomes 
divisible  upon  his  death  amongst  all  his  chilaren ;  an^d  that  we 
may  put  the  case  more  strongly  against  ourselves,  we  will  more- 
over suppose  that  these  children  are  all  sons,  and  have  aill  been 
trained  to  their  father's  calling.     The  children  having  acquired 
flie  property  in  the  farm  in  equal  shares,  any  of  the  following 
courses  would  be  open  to  them:    1.  They  might  divide  the 
fkrm  into  distinct  portions,  occupying  and   cultivating  these 
]^ortions  severally.     2.  Leaving  it  undivided,  they  might  carry 
on  their  father's    business    in  partnership.    3.     One   of  the 
brothers  might  occupy  the  whole  farm,  paying  to  the  other 
brothers  a  fixed  remuneration  for  the  use  of  their  shares ;  of 
the  whole  farm  might  be  let  to  a  stranger.    4.  One  of  the 
brothers  might  purchase  and  take  conveyances  of  his  brothers' 
shares,  paying  tnem  the  purchase  money  at  the  time,  or  giving 
them  a  mortgage  upon  the  farm  for  securing  the  payment  of  it 
with  interest.     If  he  had  not  funds  of  his  own  to  pay  them  at 
ihe  time,  he  might  easily  borrow  at  interest,  and  secure  the 
lendei-  by  a  mortgage  upon  the  farm.     6.  All  the  brothers  might 
concur  m  selling  the  farm  to  a  stranger. — ^The  Reviewer  con- 
tends that  they  would  almost  infallibly  pursue  the  first  course ; 
that  '^  when  an  estate  is  divided  into  equal  portions  to  each 
child,  the  paternal  home  will  be  deserted  by  all  but  the  eldest 
sioii,  and  in  general  there  will  be  as  many  separate  mansioni) 
and  families  as  there  are  children.'*     [P.  364.]     We  maintain 
that  they  would  almost  infallibly  not  pursue  the  first  course. 
But  would  resort  to  one  of  the  expedients  which  we  have  sug- 
gested, or  to  some  expedient  that  would  be  precisely  tanta- 
mount in  its  effects.    To  determine  what  they  would  do,  let 
tis  ascertain  what  it  would  be  their  interest  to  do.     If  they 
would  not  probably  do  what   it   would  be    their  interest  to 
do,  it  follows  that  numan  conduct  can  never  be  anticipated, 
and  the  proud  structure  of  economical  science  falls  at  once 
to  the  ground. 

'  If  the  farm  were  broken  down  into  distinct  occupations,  the 
Capital  invested  in  the  farm  must  also  be  distributed ;  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  it  necessarily  consisting  of  capital  and  labour, 
which  had  been  eicpended  upon  the  soil  and  was  inseparably 
tnited  to  it ;  and  me  rest,  though  adapted  to  the  farm  as  a 
single  occupation,  being  too  extensive  for  any  one  of  the  smaller 
occupations  into  which  the  farm  was  now  divided.  Now  it 
follows  fropa  what  we  established  when  insi&tix^g  on  the  advan- 
tages of  large  farms,  that  the  capital  thus  distributed  would  be 
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a  let^s  efficient  aid  to  laboar  ttian  it  was. when  applied  in  mass. 
To  obtain  with  it  the  same  return  that  was  oDtained  by  the 
father^  more  labour  must  be  expended.    If  piore  labour  were  not 
expended^  the  return  would  be  diminished.     But  whether  more 
labour  were  maintained  out  of  the  same  return,  or  the  same 
labour  out  of  a  diminished  return,  the  nett  produce — the  sur- 
plus remaining  after  maintaining  the  labour — would  be  less  than 
it  was  before  the  farm  was  divided.     Each,  therefore,  of  the 
brothers  would  obtain  a  smaller  nett  return  to  his  share  of  the 
capital,  than  he  would  have  obtained  had  they  carried  on  th^r 
father's  business  in  partnership,  and  applied  the  capital  in  mass 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  whole  farm.    That  we  may  obviate  all 
confusion  in  the  ideas,  we  will  remark  that  this  conclusion 
would  not  be  affected,  though  the  labour  were  performed  wholly 
or  in  part  by  thenaselves.     Upon  that  supposition,  they  would 
combine  the  characters  of  labourer  and  capitalist,  and  we  must 
deduct  from  the  gross  return  the  value  of  what  they  would  re- 
ceive as  wages  if  they  let  out  their  services  to  hire.     Biit  the 
evil  which  we  have  suggested  is  not  the  only  evil  they  would 
suffer  by  breaking  down  the  farm  into  small  occupations.    Tjie 
land,  having  been  previously  occupied  as  a  single  farm,  could 
pot  be  divided  without  a  great  destruction  of  the  capital,  in- 
vested in  it,  and  a  great  outlay  of  fresh  capital.     The  existing 
fences  and  boundaries  must  make  way  for  the  new  fenc,es  and 
boundaries,  which  the  new  division  of  the  soil  would  require. 
The  farm-house  and  buildings  which  sufficed   for  the  whole 
land,  as  a  single  farm,  would  only  suffice  for  one  of  the  several 
occupations ;   and  on  each  of  the  others  a  cottage  (or  as  the 
Reviewer  hath  it,  a  mansion)  and  farm  buildings  must  be  erected 
in  proportion  to  its  size.    The  total  loss  which  they  would  sus- 
tain by  this  indiscreet  division  would  be  enormous.     Not  only 
would  the  value  of  the  father's  capital  be  reduced  by  the  value 
of  the  fresh  capital  which  the  division  would  obUge  them  to 
expend,  but  the  rate  of  profit  upon  the  capital  thus  reduced 
would  be  greatly  diminished  in  consequence  of  its  disadvanU- 
geous  application.     It  would  clearly,  therefore,  be  the  interest 
of  the  children  to  carry  on  the  father  s  business  in  partnership, 
rather  than  break  down  the  farm  into  distinct  occupations.  The 
Reviewer,  indeed,  stoutly  affirms  that  they  could  not  do  this. 
''  Farming,''  says  he,  "  cannot  be  advantageously  carried  on  by 
joint-stock  companies.'"    This  assertion,  imsupported  as  it  ,is 
by  the  slightest  attempt  at  a  reason,  is  hardly  worthy  of  notice. 
We  will,  however,  remark,  that  farming  in  France  was  not  un- 
commonly carried  on  in  this  manner  before  the  introdubtion  of 
the  present  law  of  succession  :  a  fact  for  which  we  shall  imme- 
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diately  cite  very  good  authority,  and  from  which  a  vulgar  rea- 
soner  would  inchne  to  infer  that  the  thing  may  be  practicable 
still. 

■  If  the  children  could,  not  agree  to  carry  on  the  father*s  busi- 
ness in  partnership,,  it  would  be  more  to  their  interest  to  let  the 
farm  in  one  of  the  ways  which  we  have  pointed  out,  than  .to. 
occupy  it  severally  in  minute  portions.  It  the  farm,  with  the 
capital  invested  in  it  at  the  father's  death,  were  let  to  a  single 
fessee,  the  capital  in  his  hands  would  not  only  remain  undi- 
minished, but  would  continue  to  yield  an  undiminished  rat^  of 
profit.  But  if  the  capital  in  the  hands  of  the  lessee  would  con- 
tinue to  yield  an  undiminished  rate  of  profit,,  the  rate  of  .the 
interest  which  he  would  pay  for  the  use  of  the  capital  (and 
which  would  probably  be  confounded,,  under  the  name,  of 
rent,  with  rent  properly  so  called)  would  naturally  be  ad- 
justed to  that  undiminished  rate  of  profit ;  for  the  rate  of  inter- 
est depends  upon  the  rate  of  profit.  The  consequences, are, 
that  if  the  farm  were  let  to  a  single  lessee,  each  of  the  lessors 
would  receive  interest,  calculated  at  a  higher  rate  of  profit,  upon 
a  comparatively  large  capital ;  whilst,  on  the  other  supposition, 
each  of  them  would  be  engaged  in  applying,  a  smaller  capital, 

S 'elding  a  lower  rate  of  profit,  to  a  detached  portion  of  the  laad. 
ne  advantage  he  would  certainly  derive  from  cultivating  rather 
than  letting.  On  the  first  supposition  he  would  obtain  profit ; 
on  the  second,  he  would  only  receive  interest.  But  if  the 
enormous  loss,  which  he  would  sustain  on  the  first  suppositioji, 
both  in  amount  of  capital  and  rate  of  return,  be  set  oft  against 
the  difference  between  profit  and  interest,  there  will,  we  think, 
be  little  or  no  doubt  as  to  the  course  which  he  would  naturally 
pursue.  If  this  consideration  alone  were  not  quite  sufficient, 
there  is  another  which  would  come  in  aid  of  it  and  would  infal- 
libly determine  his  choice.  If  he  cultivated  a  detached  portion 
of  the  farm,  much  of  his  time  would  be  occupied  in  the  business 
of  superintendence.  If  he  let  his  share  of  the  farm,  the  ma- 
nagement of  his  capital  invested  in  the  farm  would  devolve  upon 
the  lessee.  But  the  lessor  would  have  other  capital,  or  he 
would  not.  If  he  had,  he  would  be  released,  by  letting, '  from 
the. trouble  of  managing  his  capital  invested  in  the. farm,  and 
could  give  his  undivided  attention  to  the  employment  of  his 
other  capital.  If  he  had,  not,  he  could  engage  himself  with  his 
lessee,  or  with  any  other  farmer,  as  a  labourer  for  hire ;  ^and 
being  now  engaged  as  a  labourer  only,  would  be.  able  to  turn 
his  labour  to  better  account  than  if  he  partly  employed  hJa 
time  in  working  with  his  own  hands,  and  partly  in  the  superin- 
iendance  of  capital. 
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'  The  saDdie,  ot  nearly  the"  same  reasoning  is  obviously  dpplica- 
Ne  as  to  the  other  expedients  which  we  have  suggested.  The 
purchase-money  payable  to  each  child  on  the  sale  of  the  fitrm 
wbuld  reiiolve  itselt  into  two  portions;  one  of  them  being  the 
equivalent  of  his  property  in  the  mere  soil;  the  other,  of  his 
^operty  in  the  capital  wnich  had  been  invested  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  if.  '  If  his  purchase-money  were  secured  upon  the  farm, 
tlie  interest  which  lie  would  receive  in  respect  of  this  last  por- 
tion of  it,  would  be  tantamount,  or  nearly  tantamount,  to  what 
Wi  would  receive  in  respect  of  his  capital,  if  the  hxta  were  let; 
ttre  only  difference  bein^,  that  he  would  receive  it,  in  the  one 
dise,  under  th^  name  of  interest,  whilst  he  would  probably  take 
it,  in  the  other,  under  the  denomination  of  rent.  To  apply  these 
propositions  in  detail  were  superfluous  labour;  It  is  obvious 
that  the  same  considerations,  which  would  determine  him  to 
let  rather  than  obcupy,  would  aldo  determine  him  to  sell  and 
leave  his  money  upon  the  land,  if  in  consequence  of  other  Con- 
liiderations,  he  found  it  inconvenieM  to  let.  If  he  sold  his 
shar^  ill  the  farm,  receiving  his  money  down,  the  same  or  pre^ 
cisely  analogous  consequences  would  follow.  For  he  would 
either  put  out  his  money  at  interest  in  some  other  quarter,  6i^ 
Would  nimself  employ  it  productively.  On  the  first  supposition, 
fie  \^ould  merely  receive  interjest  from  a  stranger  instead  of  re- 
ceiving it  from  the  lessee,  or  purchaser.  On  the  second,  the 
advantages  he  would  derive  from  the  equivalent  of  his  capital 
Would  exceed  the  advantages  he  could  nave  obtained  from  the 
capital  itself,  had  he  squatted  himself  dovm  with  it  upon  a 
comer  of  the  paternal  farm.  The  equivalent  would  constitute  a 
larger  capital,  and  could  be  invested  in  a  more  profitable  em- 
ployment. It  is  almost  superfluous  to  observe,  that  if  one  of 
the  brothers  took  the  farm  on  lease  or  bought  it  upon  credit,  he 
^ould  be  as  much  benefitted  by  either  of  mese  arrangements  ai^ 
the  brothers  who  let  or  sold.  His  share  in  the  father'^s  capital 
would  remain  undiminished ;  and  being  blended  with  the  shares 
df  his  brothers,  would  continue  to  yield  an  undiminished  rate  of 
profit.  Being  released  from  the  care  of  superintending  their 
capitals,  they  would  be  able  to  turn  themselves  to  other  em- 
ployments ;  whilst  he  would  obtain  an  equivalent  advantage  in 
the  difference  between  the  profits  which  ne  would  extract  from 
those  capitals,  and  the  interest  which  he  paid  for  the  use  of 
them. 

Some  such  arrangement  as  we*  have  described  would  be  so 
tlrongly  recommended  to  the  children  both  by  family  affection 
flihd  personal  interest,  that  they  would  hardly  fail  to  come  to  it 
of  their  own  accord.    If  the  father^  however^  had  reason  to  ap- 
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prdiend  that  bis  children  would  break  up  his  farm,  contrary  to 
their  interest,  he  mieht  provide  them  with  an  additional  motive 
to  keep  it  entire.  Bequeathing  the  disposable  portion  of  his 
property  to  his  dhildren  in  eqttal  shares/  he  might  efijoin  upon 
them,  by  his  will,  an  arrangement  to  the  effect  which  we  have 
described ;  and  might  then  insert  a  clause,  depriving  of  big 
share  in  the  dispossuble  portion,  any  of  the  children  who  should 
refuse  to  obey  the  command.  Can  any  thing  be  imagined  more 
obvious,  easy,  and  effectual?  Can  it  be  believed  that  any  of  the 
children  would  injure  himself  doubly — ^would  repudiate  his 
share  of  the  disposable  portion,  and  reduce  the  value  of  his 
legitimate  share  by  enforcing  an  improvident  division— merely 
to  satisfy  a  fantastical  desire  of  tilling  with  his  own  hands  a  few 
of  the  paternal  acres  ?  So  ridiculous  a  whim  might  possibly  find 
its  way  into  the  airy  head  of  a  poet,  but  would  never  disturb 
the  calculations  of  a  discreet  farming  man,  of  one  *'  who  glorieth 
in  the  goad,  and  whose  talk  is  of  bullocks.^' 

We  nave  hitherto  argued  upon  the  supposition,  that  the 
cliildren  of  the  deceased  proprietor  are  all  of  them  sons,  and 
have  all  of  them  been  trained  to  their  father'^s  calling.  But 
how  numerous  and  powerful  would  be  the  dissuasives  from  a 
division  of  the  land,  if  some  of  the  children  (as  would  almost 
infallibly  happen)  were  infants,  or  women,  or  had  been  engaged 
in  very  different  occupations !  We  cannot  help  conceivmg 
(though  the  conceit  may  be  something  of  the  strangest)  that 
tile  trader,  manufacturer,  working  artizan,  or  seaman  would 
hardly  abandon  the  trade  in  which  he  had  been  exercised,  or 
even  embroil  himself  by  deputy  with  a  calling  to  which  he  was 
a  stranger,  to  the  mere  end  (for  no  other  can  be  imagined)  o^ 
reducing  the  value  of  his  share  in  the  paternal  estate.  If  this 
recondite  reflexion  had  occurred  to  the  Keviewer,  he  would  have 
probably  inferred,  with  us,  that  the  law  which  secures  the 
land  to  the  children  equally,  has  no  tendency  whatever  to  turn 
them  into  so  many  landlords.  He  does,  indeed,  affirin  that 
wherever  this  law  obtains,  the  children  of  landed  proprietors 
will  generally  be  brought  up  to  agricultural  occupations. 

*  Every  system,'  says  he,  '  which  has  for  its  object  to  enforce  an 
equal  division  of  landed  property,  must  necessarily  occasion  too  great 
an  increase  of  agricultural  population ;  and  must  also  operate  to  reduces 
landed  property  into  such  minute  portions  as  will  neither  afford  sufficient 
employment  to  the  families  occup3ring  them,  nor  allow  of  their  being 
cultivated  in  the  most  improved  and  cheapest  manner.  The  strong  pre-* 
dilection  entertained  by  the  great  bulk  of  mankind  for  the  punfuits  of 
their  fathers,  has  been  universally  observed ;  and  if  this  be  true  in  ge« 
neral,  it  is  particularly  so  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  brought  up  in 
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the  country.  But  the  existence  of  a  law,  compelling. every  father  to 
divide  his  estate  equally  among  his  children,  must  obviously  afiR)rd  the 
greatest  possible  facilities  for  gratifying  this  natural  inclination.  It  will 
give  most  individuals  the  power  of  continuing  in  that  line  of.  life  in 
which  they  have  been  educated,  and  which  must,  in  consequence,  be 
endeared  to  them  by  all  those  youthful  associations  which  exert  so  strong 
an  influence  over  future  conduct.' 

In  a  sonnet  or  pastoral  poem,  tjiis  would  be  merely  dull.  In 
an  essay,  which  affects  to  settle  a  question  in  Economics  and 
Legislation,  it  provokes  to  animadversion.  Admitting  that  the 
mind  of  the  farmer's  son  is  more  thickset  than  is  customary  with 
these  endearing  associations ;  admitting  his  unusual  predilec- 
tion for  the  pursuits  of  his  father  and  grandfather,  this  predilec- 
tion, it  is  obvious,  makes  nothing  towards  the  conclusion, 
unless  it  would  prompt  the  farmer's  children  to  divide  his  in- 
heritance improvidently.  A  man,  to  be  sure,  who  has  an  itching 
predilection,  will  try  to  ease  himself  of  it  in  some  way  or  other, 
out  when  he  can  make  his  choice,  between  a  course  which  will 
do  him  harm,  and  a  course  which  will  do  him  none,  the  odds, 
we  fancy,  are,  that  he  will  rather  take  the  latter.  That  the 
children  might  appease  their  predilection  without  tearing  the 
inheritance  to  ra^s,  has  been  suflSciently  shewn  already.  But 
we  deny  that  civilized  men  have  any  such  strong  predilection 
for  the  pursuits  of  their  fathers. 

Communities  in  the  infancy  of  reason — communities  which 
are  the  creatures  and  the  slaves  of  custom — ^brute  communities, 
may  be  fraught  with  this  strong  predilection,  just  as  they  are 
bloated  with  an  absurd  conceit  of  their  own  institutions  and 
manners,  and  are  inspired  with  virulent  antipathy  to  the  insti- 
tutions and  manners  of  their  neighbours.  Thi&  predilection 
existed  amongst  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Egypt.  It  exists  to 
this  hour  amongst  the  people  of  India,  fiut  where  no  bad 
laws,  no  reliffious  prejudices  obstruct  the  distribution  of  labour 
and  capital  tnrough  the  various  trades  and  professions,  eveiy 
man,  according  to  his  means,  chooses  the  calling  which  promises 
Ihe  most  advantages,  and  pursues  the  same  reasonable  course 
in  fixing  the  destination  of  his  children.  For  be  it  observed,  the 
trade  or  profe3sion  of  the  son  would  naturally  bje  determined  by 
his  parents  ;  and  though  the  child  might  be  blinded,  by  his  pre- 
dilection.  for  his  father's  calling,  to  the  superior  adfvantages 
presented  by  other  callings,  the  father  or  mother  of  the  child, 
who  had  had  soipe  experience  of  life,  would  hardly  be  led 
astray  by  any  such  delusive  fancy.  To  say  that  in  France  the 
agricultural  population  bears  a  disadvantageous  proportion  to 
tne-^population  engaged  in  other  pursuits,  is  to  say  nothing  to 
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the  purpose.  As  the  division  of  the  land  into  small  farms  (^ 
proposition  which  we  shall  establish  immediately)  is  not  the 
consequence  of  the  law  of  succession,  but  of  the  genersfl 
poverty  of  the  people,  so  the  disproportion  spOken'of,  is  not 
the  consequence  of  any  ridiculous  fancies,  but  of  the  greater 
demand  for  agricultural  labour,  which  the  general  poverty 
engenders.  As  capitals  of  the  more  costly  sort,  as  the  instru- 
ments for  abridging  labour  are  accumulated,  the  demand  for 
mere  animal  exertion  decreases ;  a  larger  proportion  of  the  com- 
munity is  disengaged  from  the  necessary  business  of  obtaining 
food,  and  is  employed  in  preparing  the  comforts  and  the  oma;- 
ments  of  existence.  We  can  venture  to  assure  the  Reviewer, 
that  the  greater  influx  of  labourers  into  the  agricultural  callings, 
which  is  to  be  observed  in  France,  is  not  the  effect  of  Arcadian 
simplicity,  but  of  the  same  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  which 
determine  a  greater  proportion  of  the  English  people  tp 
manufacturing  and  commercial  pursuits.  Indeed,  it  is  obvious 
that  if  this  predilection  existed  amongst  the  French  peasantry, 
it  would  also  exist  amongst  the  English.  No  difference  in  tne 
rate  of  wages  would  tempt  the  son  of  an  agricultural  labourer 
from  the  employment  of  his  father;  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
labour,  which  is  now  turned  to  other  branches  of  production, 
would  be  wastefuUy  expended  on  the  soil. 

Having  shown  that  the  interest  of  the  children  would  lead 
them  to  concur  in  some  such  arrangement  as  we  have  def- 
scribed,  we  will  now  briefly  shew,  that  the  children  of 
French  proprietors,  when  placed  in  a  position  exactly  similar 
to  the  one  which  we  have  supposed,  did  ever  in  fact  pursue 
that  reasonable  course.  According  to  the  customary  law, 
which  obtained  in  Paris,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  France 
before  the  Revolution,  the  legitimate  share  of  the  children  was 
half  of  the  father's  property.  At  Bordeaux,  where  the  rule  of 
the  civil  law  obtained,  the  children,  according  to  their  number, 
were  entitled  to  reserve  a  half  or  some  smaller  portion.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  though  the  father  was  thus  invested  with 
the  power  of  leaving  at  least  half  to  any  one  of  his  children  or 
to  a  stranger,  it  was  the  general  practice,  in  those  greataiid 
wealthy  cities  and  in  the  neighbouring  districts,  to  leave  the  dis- 
posable portion  to  the  children  equally ;  the  effect  of  which  prac- 
tice was,  that  the  children  took  equal  shares  of  the  father's  pro- 
f)e'rty.  Did  any  of  the  Reviewer's  imaginary  consequences  fol-/ 
ow  ?  No  such  thing.  If  it  happened  that  an  occupation  ft^iie 
terre)  could  not  be  divided  witnout  lessening  its  value,  one  of 
the  children  bought  the  interest  of  the  others,  accounting*  to 
them  for  the  value  out  of  his  Own  share  in  the  whole  property. 
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jOTf  if  need  werevraisin^  the  purchase  jtnoney  by  loan.    Monsieur 
Le  ConsdlUr  Maleville  (a  lawyer  of  ^uch  eminence^  that  he  was 
commisaioned  with  the  celebrated  Tronchet  and  two  oliiers  to 
prepare  the  draft  of  the  Napoleon  Code)  is  our  authority  for 
the  law  and  the  practice    [See  the  Discussions  on  articles  9i?, 
,914,  of  the  code,  in  tjie  Conference  du  Code  Civil].     The  tes^- 
mony  is  of  the  more  lyjeight,  inasmuch  as  M.  Maleville,  in  Ijie 
.course  of  the  discussipji,  insists,  with  the  Reviewer,  upqn  tlie 
.tendency  of  a  forced  diyisio^  ,tQ  break  down  the  land  into  smjpill 
occupations  ^  and  r^ommends^  for  this  reason  amongst  others, 
.an  increase  of  the  disposable  portion.  To  the  decisive  fact  whicji 
h^  admits,  heoppo&e^  nothing  but  a  conjecture  almost  as  feeble 
M  the  Reviewer's  reasonings.  He  thinks  that  in  the  agricultui^I 
districts,  money  could  notpe  raised  by  loan,  as  at  Paris  or  Bojr- 
deaux :  and  that  the  children,  though  inclined  to  leave  the  inhe- 
ritance ungarbled,  would  consequently  be  obUged  to  divide  it. 
,The  difficulty,  if  it  ever  existed,  of  raising  money  in  the  agricul- 
tural districts  on  mortj^ge,  was  probably  owing  to  tivo  causes : 
tbe  backward  st^,te  of  Trance,  before  the  Revolution^  as  to  in- 
.ternal  communication ;  and  the  detestable  variety  and  uncer- 
^nty  of  the  written  law3  and  unwritten  c^istoms^  lyhich  w^i^e 
then  in  force  in  that  ill-governed  country.     His  uncertainty  sjs 
to  the  state  of  the  law  in  a  r^ippte  and  obscure  district,  with  hjs 
^X)i:^equent  uncertain);y  as  to  the  soundness  of  t;]^e  owner's  title  and 
j|s  to  his  remedies  for  the  recovery  of  his  mon^y,  would  nat)ij:$tj^y 
4isincline  a  monied  man,  residing  in  one  of  tne  grea.t  cities,  fro^ 
making  advances  upon  land  situate  in  that  district.     But  noyr 
that  the  senseless  restrictions,  which  obstruct^ed  the  fr^e  circii- 
l^tion  of  capital^"*^  are  altogether,  or  in  gr^at  measure,  removed  ; 
.pow  that  the  French  people  (an;iongst  the  other  ben^j^ts  whic^ 
iiiwy  have  won  by  their  strenuous  and  noble  struggles  for  gooid 
government)  enjoy  the  inestimable  good  of  living  ^s  oi^e  iainily, 
und^r  written  and,  comparatively  speaking,  Iqiowable  laws,  it 
48  obvious  that  no  such  difficulty  as  that  which  M.  ]VIaIeyilte 
.^uggj^sts  would  oppose  itself,  in  any  }>art  of  France,  to  any 
^{Wgement  which  the  children  might  think  to  their  ady^.tag^. 
sl^^e  Valu^8  being  equal,  and  the  titles  equally  cjear,  the  ParisiaA 
jp^pitalist  wou^d  as  readily  advance  his  money  upon  land  ^l 
.9ntanny  or  Provence^  as  upon  land  in  his  ow^  depaxtoient. 

But  thi8  difficulty,  if  it  existed,  would  certau^y  not  stand  ip 
-the  way  of  the  oth^. expedients  which  we  hiaye  mentioned ;  bm 
.ye  ^riB.^QQrdLggly  inCqrm^.by  ilf,!^  C.  Ber/ier  (whose  t^en(g 

.  fS  *'  •    ■      ■'     ■■-■'■■     .■■■■■        I    ■  '  -■'^.       '"■'    ■■  i      .        '    ^  I.        ■  ,  - 

r  ]  *  Spme  idea  of  these  restrictions  may  be  obtain^  povfL  Gondor^t'^  la- 
l(»«*tU^  life  of  the  great  ^ndjfooil  Turgpt. 
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^n4  knowledge  appear  to  great  ttdvantage  i^  Tnwy  of  these  dis- 
cussions), that  tnose  expedients  were  commonly  resorted  to  W 
the  children  of  small  proprietors ;  tbe  class^  according  tp  tJbus 
Reviewer,  in  which  the  tendencies  to  an  improvident;  diviaipn, 
exist  in  their  utmost  force.  It  appears  from  the  testimony  qf 
M.  Berlier,  that  the  small  French  proprietors  rarefy  thought  of 
making  a  will ;  and  that  the  inheritaace,  either  by  the  law  of 
,^uccession  obtaining  in  the  district,  or  by  an  underst^ding  be- 
tween the  proprietor  and  bis  children,  was  taken  by  the  latter 
in  equal  shares.  Did  they  proceed  forthwith  (as  according  to 
the  iteviewer's  scheme  of  human  nature,  they  ought  to  have 
.  done)  to  mangle  their  little  property  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  'Hiey 
either  carried  on  their  father's  Business  in  partnerships  or  if 
their  positions  in  life  made  it  inconvenient  to  them  to  turn  theqr 
little  farm  to  account  in  that  manner  (faire  vahir  la  petite  ferme 
en  societe),  one  of  them  took  the  whole  of  it,  paying  rent  to  the 
others  for  the  use  of  their  shares.  [See  the  Discussion  abov^ 
referred  to]. 

By  a  law  passed  in  the  year  2  of  the  Revqlutionary  8^1:9,, 
{Loi  du  17  Nivose  an  IL)  the  whole  estate  qf  a  dece0,sed  pro- 
prietor was  secured  to  his  children  in  equal  :i^hajres ;  exceptiiig 
a  4sixth  part  of  it,  which  he  was  allowed  to  dispone  a£  either  by 
.gift  or  will  to  a  stranger.    As  in  favour  of  any  or  all  of  hx^ 
children,  he  was  disabled  from  disposing  of  even  this  sixth ;  so 
^hat  if  he  intended  that  they  should  take  it,  jU;  was  to  go  to  them 
equally  by  descent.  This  law,  enacted  to  break  down  large  piro- 
•  perties,   and  thus  prevent  the  i^surraction  of  that  ^ristoc^- 
tical  power^  under  which  the  French  people  had  be^n  recently 
smarting,  made  way,  about  six  years  after,  for  a  law  not  esseu- 
.  tiially  dilfering  from  the  provisions  of  the  Napoleon  Code.  Now, 
if  any  institution  would  tend  to  split  occupations,   it  is  the 
institution  whrch  wp  hf^ve  just  described.    We  are  informed, 
however,  by  Af.  Le  C.  Boukiy  (the  mov^  of  the  law  by  wh^oh 
^  was  abrogated,  and  who  had  take^i  pain§  to  ascertain  its 
effects),  that  it  was  followed  by  no  such  consequences.    Ip 
those  parts  of  France  in  which  small  pipperties  had  previpusly 
prevailed,  the  arrangem.ent8  forpierly  ^n  use  were  still  resorted 
p).    The  son  who  had  been  engaged  in  cultivating  the  j^mjl 
(commonly  the  eldest),  took,  as.  before,  the  whole  imiej^tance ; 
4he  rest  of  the  children  receiving  an  equivalent  for  their  shares.* 
J^e^e  the  same  Disc^s^ion.] 


i^t«*«*"«"f^^» 


^Byvk  pedantical  mistmplication  of  the  Roman  law  term,  pecuihtm» 
m^iak  MDjportsi  tota%  di&rent  idea,  lie  BVfs  that  they  r«cdved  ^'jpiouh 
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It  appears  from  this  body  of  evidence,  that  the  children  of 
French  landed  proprietors,  long  before  the  introduction  of  the 
present  law  of  succession,  were  daily  acquiring  rights  tantamouht 
to  those  which  that  law  confers,  and  yet  never  abused  them  to 
the  purpose  which  the  Reviewer  has  so  strangely  imagined. 
Mark,  too,  the  source  of  the  testimony,  and  the  occasion  upon 
which  it  was  delivered.  It  is  the  testimony  of  lawyers,  of  law- 
givers, versed  in  the  habits  of  their  countrymen  as  to  the  dis- 
position of  property,  and  engaged  at  the  instant  in  legislating 
for  a  mighty  nation. 

If  a  law,  necessitatine  the  equal  division  of  property  amongst 
the 'deceased  proprietors  children,  can  have  little  ot 'the  ten- 
dency ascribed  to  it  by  the  Reviewer,  the  practice  of  equail^ 
dividing  by  will  can  clearly  have  none.  Not  insisting  again  on 
the  expedients  which  the  children  would  resort  to,  we  will  just 
hint  at  the  precautions  which  the  parent  might  take.  Direc- 
tions that  land  shall  be  sold,  and  the  produce  of  the  sale  be 
divided  equally ;  devises  of  land  to  one  of  the  children,  charged 
with  portions  or  annuities  to  the  rest ;  these  and  various  oflaer 
devices  for  equalizing  the  condition  of  the  children  vrithoiit 
garbling  the  estate,  are  so  obvious,  so  practicable,  and  in  this 
country  are  so  frequently  practised,  that  we  wonder  they  nevisr 
occurred  to  the  Reviewer;  and  occurring,  did  not  instantly  con- 
vince him  that '  his  argument,  as  it  applies  to  division  by  wiD, 
wiis' altogether  illusory  and  worthless.  Even  on  his  own  schenfe 
of  extreme  inequality,  these  devices  must  be  frequently  resorted 
to.  It  often  happens  that  a  landed  proprietor  has  nothing  biit 
his  land  ;  and,  in  such  cases,  the  land  must  yield  to  the  younger 
children  that  portion,  however  trifling,  of  tneir  father's  estate, 
which  it  appears  from  some  of  his  expressions  he  is  not  uii- 
willing  to  concede  them. 

From  the  more  general  reasonings  which  we  have  examined, 
the  Reviewer  descends  to  argue  from  what  he  calls  experiment. 
**  We  have  long  been  witnesses,"  says' he,  "  to  the  effects  of  the 
custom  of  primogeniture  as  applied  to  the  succession  to  landed 
^property."  That  we  have  witnessed,  and  witness,  in'England, 
the  co-existence  of  two  facts,  namely,  the  habit  amongst  the 
larger  proprietors  of  making  an  eldest  son,  and  the  prevalence, 
in  some  parts  of  the  country,  of  large  farms,  we  admit :  that  the 
one  is  the  cause  of  the  other,  we  denv.  If  it  were  perinitted  fo 
infer  from  the  mere  co-existence  of  the  facts,  that  bur  gocjd 
-fanning  is  the  eflect  of  this  custom,  it  were  permissible  to 
.  attribute  the  commercial  prosperity  of  London  to  the  Monument 
by  which  it  is  Qverlooked.'  ^By  reasoning 'like  *this,- we  "m^t 
drive  the  Reviewer  to  the  direct  contrairy  of  his  conclusion.^  1^ 
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mdrst  of  the  countries  of  Europe  iii  which  the  land  i»traasmitted 
in  large  masses  irom  one  generation  of  proprietors  to  another ;. 
in  Russia^  Poland,  Himj^ary,  Bohemia,  in  many,  if  no^  in  most, 
of  the  Qerman  states^  it  is  very  generally  occupied  in  smalt 
portions  by  miserable  peasantd.  Throughout  the  middl0  ages^^ 
In  every  country  of  Europe,  the  land,  lor  the  most  part,  waa 
cultivated  by  serfs.  Ercn  in  England,  the  tendency  to  unite 
forms  is  but  of  yesterday,  and  it  is  only  in  the  wealthier  districta 
that  considerable  occupations  are  nearly  universal.  Here  is  a 
much  wider  bans  for  an  induction  than  that  which  the  Reviewer 
has  laid  down ;  and  if  we  Coidd  condescend  to  argue  after  the 
same  fiishion,  we  might  simply  insist  upon  these  numerous 
eotncidencies,  and  conclude  umver^ally  thus — wherever  the- 
cvsiom  of  primogeniture  obtains,  there  must  farming  be  bad. 
Bat  not  only  has  the  alleged  cause  been  attended,  for  the  most 
]»art,  with  a  dissimilar  set  of  appearances ;  the  appearances  in 
<|»estion  (the  existence  and  preservation  of  large  farms)  are,  in 
W»xkj  instances,  observed,  thouj^h  the  imputed  cause  has  never 
iotervenedi^  Though  the  land  m  England  be  generally  owned: 
by  {arge  proprietors,  mudi  of  it  is  owned,  either  absolutely  or 
Qe  long  beneficial  leases,  by  men  of  the  middling  classes^  But* 
i^  is  a  fact  that  the  farms  which  belong  to  the  {proprietors  of 
thiis  class,  are  commonly  disposed  of  by  will,  with  a  view  ta^ 
equality  amongst  the  children ;  and  are  never  frittered  down  ii^ 
tlm  manner  imagined,  in  consequence  of  such  dispositions.  Thia> 
it-  utterly  irreconcileable  with  the  Reviewer's  hypothesis.  In  a 
country  in  which  farms  of  an  advantageous  size  aire  daily  pass* 
ing  ummpaired  through  this  process  of  division,  it  h  impossibly 
to  ascribe  the  existence  and  preservatim  of  large  farms  to  the 
aristocratical  custom  of  primogiemture. 

But  the  most  striking  iHusimtkHi  of  the  absurdity  of  this 
reasottinff,  is  furnished  by  Ireland*  In  IrelaiKl,  the  laws  relatii^ 
to  the  <k»eeBi  of  landed  property,  and  to  what  are  vulgarly 
called  entails,  are  the  same  in  all  essentials  as  in  England*  In 
Iidaad,  a£t  xsk^lat  be  expected  from  the  comparative  rudeness  of 
the  people,  feimily  pcide  is  not  only  mcx^  intensely,  but  more^ 
eactensively  felt  than  in  England.  In  Ireland^  therefore,  the  law 
a^rda  the  some  facilities  ror  making,  aa  eldest  ^on ;  whilst  the 
mothres  to  the  practice  are  not  only  stronger^  but  operate  upon 
at  larger  class.  Yet  it  does  so  happen*  t^at,  whilst  English 
farms  are  generally  of  an  advantageoua  sise,  the  Is^  in  Ir^and 
ia  still  more  ges^erally  occupied,  in  small  porl^ns,  bj^  the  poof est 
farteera  in  !^nrope.  The  custom  of  pnmc^eni^re  {prevails  at: 
lta»t  as  extensively  amongst  the  larger.  Irish  prof^rietors  as^' 
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amongst  the  same  class  in  England^  but  is  attended  in  the 
several  countries  with  appearances  in  direct  contradiction. 
.  We  wonder  it  never  occurred  to  the  Reviewer,  to  ascribe  the 
large  farms  and  the  good  farming  in  England,  to  her  abundant 
capkaL  We  wonder  the  more,  inasmuch'  as  in  a  passage 
relating  to  Ireland,  he  has  exactly  touched  upon  the  cause  of 
her  small  farms  and  bad  farming :  acu  rem  tettgit.  It  is  beyond 
a  doubt,  that  the  small  farms  and  the  bad  farming,  not  only  of 
Ireland  but  of  France  also,  arise  from  the  want  oj  capital.  Not 
only  so;  it  is  equally  indisputable,  that,  i»  every  eountiy  in 
which  capital  is  deficient,  farms  must  be  smaU,  and  farming  bad. 
Having  no  funds  in  advance  for  the  payment  of  any  consider- 
able number  of  labourers,  no  means  of  procuring  the  costly 
instruments  by  which  labour  is  saved,  the  farmer  in  poor  coun- 
tries must  confine  his  care  to  such  a  portion  of  land  as  hisbwn 
labour,  aided  by  that  of  his  family,  and  perhaps  a  few  workmen 
for  hire,  will  suflSice  to  cultivate.  With  only  a  few  pounds  in 
his  pocket,  and  a  pair  of  sorry  cattle  at  his  command,  it  were 
impossible  for  him  to  enter,  to  any  purpose,  upon  the  cultivaF' 
tion  of  a  considerable  farm.  In  a  general  dearth  of  c^pltal^  it 
matters  not  a  rush  to  the  present  purpose,  whether  the  land  be 
owned  in  large  or  in  small  quantities,  or  whether  that  portion 
of  it  which  is  not  actually  under  cultivation  lie  without  an 
owner,  open  to  any  casual  occupant.  If  the  land,  in  a  state  of 
general  poverty,  be  appropriated  in  large  quantities,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  large  portion  of  it  may  be  prevented  altoeether,  but 
large  farms  and  good  cultivation  will  certainly  not  be  the  con- 
sequence. At  the  outset  of  every  community,,  whatever  be  the 
form  into  which  society  is  thrown^,  the  land  must  be  cultivated 
in  small  portions,  and  the  cultivation  must  be  bad.    . 

As  wealth  increases,  as  capital  accumulates,  farms  enlarge, 
and  a  better  method  of  cultivation  is  introduc^.  The  profits 
to  be  made  by  skilful  fanning  are  gradually  discerned  ^  and  m 
soon  as  they  exceed  the  profits  in  other  branches  of  production, 
a  portion  of  the  monied  capitals  is  turned  to  the  soil.  Consi- 
derable portions  of  land  are  purchased  or  hired  by  larger  eapi- 
talists  than  had  formerly  engaged  in  farming ;  or  what  ajiswers 
the  purpose  of  the  capitalist  just  as  well  (for  the  rate  of  interest 
depends  on  the  rate  of  profit),  advances  are  made  by  the  capi- 
talist to  the  farmer,  who  is  thus  enabled  to  enter,  by  purchase 
OT  hire,  upon  a  larger  farm,  and  to  introduce  a  mode  of  culture 
more  prontable  to  nimself  imd  more  advantageous  to  the  com- 
munity. This  is  the  way  in  which  large  farms  have  gradually 
grown  up  in  England.    This  is  the  way  in  which  uie  small 
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French  farms  will  gradually  be  united  into  larger  occupations* 
France  has  hitherto  been  a  poor  country :  under  the  better  in- 
stitutions which  she  has  obtained  by  her  struggles  for  refdrm^ 
her  capital  is  rapidly  increasing ;  and  we  may  be  silre  that  a 
due  portion  of  it  will  find  its  way  to  the  land,  so  soon  as  the 
profits  to  be  made  by  it  in  extensive  fanning  shall  exceed 
the  profits  to  be  made  by  it  in  manufacturing  or  commercial 
employments.  The  custom  of  primogeniture^  instead  of  acce- 
lerating, would  retard  this  natural  process.  The  custom  of 
primogeniture  (as  we  have  already  indicated,  and  shall  show 
more  lully  in  another  division  of  this  article)  can  never  obtain 
to  any  extent  unless  certain  restraints  be  imposed  upon  aliena^ 
tion.  But  in  the  proportion  in  which  the  difBculties  of  pur- 
chasing land  increase,  will  the  inducements  to  turn  capital  to 
land  diminish.  If  his  means  be  ecj^ual  to  purchase,  every  man 
will  purchase  land  rather  than  hire  it ;  whilst  no  man  will  ex- 
pend his  capital  on  land  which  he  holds  by  lease,  so  liberally 
as  he  will  expend  it  upon  land  of  which  he  has  the  absolute 
dominion.  If  the  custom  of  primogeniture  had  never  obtained 
in  England,  the  land  would  by  this  time  be  very  generally  oc- 
cupied by  capitalists  of  the  most  respectable  sort.  The  greater 
part  of  it  would  be  laid  out  in  occupations  of  the  most  advan- 
tageous size,  each  of  them  owned  by  a  wealthy  occupier.  As 
the  case  is,  much  of  the  land  in  the  country  is  never  brought 
into  the  market,  but  is  transmitted  by  a  chain  of  wills  and  set-^ 
tlements  from  one  generation  of  proprietors  to  another :  *  the 
proprietors  for  the  time  being  are  generally  disabled  from  grant- 
ing very  long  leases,  and  are  often  unwilling  to  grant  them  of 
even  moderate  len^h  ;  and  thus  multitudes  of  wealthy  capital- 
ists, who  would  willingly  invest  their  capitals  under  more  en-^ 
durinff  interests,  are  altogether  repelled  from  the  soiL 

It  mus  appears  that  a  due  portion  of  the  existifig  capital  of 
the  community  will  be  invested  in  a^culture,  if  there  b6  nd 
custom  of  primogeniture,  nor  any  other  bad  custom  Or  institu- 
tion, to  obstruct  its  determination  to  the  landw  We  ittust  here, 
however,  remark  that  small  farms  and  bad  farming  wiD,  in  many 
instances,  be  perpetuated,  even  in  the  most  advancing  coun-^ 
tries,  by  the  mere  fact  of  their  having  already  obtained. 
Originally,  as  we  before  observed,  the  land  was  necessarily  oc- 
cupied in  small  fanns  vnih  small  capitals.  Now,  tf  in  a  more 
advanced  state  of  society,  several  of  these  small  farms  were 
united  into  one,  and  a  capital  adapted  to  its  size  were  invested 
iv  the  cultivation  of  it,  there  is  no  Motibt  that  the  produce  of 
this  capital  thus  advantageously  applied,  wottid  exceed  the  pro- 
duce of  iall  the  smaller  capitals  put  togetheiv    Thier  cl^mge^ 
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however,  could  nbt  be  brdught  about  without  deBiroviog  t 
large  portion  of  these  smallef  capitals.  The  farm  houaea, 
buUdings,  and  fences,  for  instance^  which  were  severally  adapted 
to  the  smaller  occupations,  must  be  abolished  or  become  use* 
tesB,  and  a  farm  house,  buildings  and  fences,  suited  to  the  oc« 
cupation  of  the  land  as  a  single  farm,  must  be  erected  at  a^ 
considerable  expense.  Whether  the  change  could  be  accom*- 
plished  with  advantage,  would  depend  upon  two  ccm^iderations : 
the  probable  loss  in  the  destruction  of  capital ;  aQd  tb^  pro* 
bable  gain  by  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  return.  It  niight  very 
probably  happen  that  the  loss  would  outweigh  the  advantage. 
Here>  then,  m  as  far  as  the  destruction  of  capital  is  concerned, 
is  the  converse  of  the  case,  which  we  insisted  on  at  length  in  aa 
earlier  part  of  the  present  article.  The  same  interest,  which,  in 
that  case,  would  certainly  prevent  the  division  of  a  single 
farm» might,  in  this  instance,  be  opposed  to  the  unioQ  of  distinct 
occupations.  Thus  it  is,  that  though  the  division  of  the  land 
into  small  farms  originates  in  the  want  of  capital^  they  cannot 
be  always  blended,  as  capital  accumulates,  ii^  fanns  of  a  more 
advantageous  siise.  Thus  it  is,  that  the  imperfect  s^culture 
i>(  poor  and  barbarous  ages,  must  in  all  countries  be  prolonged 
to  no  iaconsiderable  extent,  through  (tges  cf  advancing  opu« 
lence.  Owin^  to  this  cause,  it  will  be  K)iig  ere  the  agriculture 
of  Frsace  be  improved  by  her  increasing  capital  to  an  ac)ual 
extent  with  her  manufactures.  To  this  and  to  the  vicious 
custom  of  primogeniture,  we  must  ascribe  the  small  farms  and 
the  rude  cultivation,  which,  wealthy  and  civilized  as  she  is, 
may  still  be  detected  in  England. 

It  appears,  we  think,  very  satisfactorily  frov^  what  we^  have 

Immised,  that  the  large  faf9i9  and  the  good  fhmuDg  of  £ng« 
and  cannot  be  the  consequences  of  the  custom  of  primogeni-r 
t^r^ ;  nor  the  small  farms  and  the  bad  fannii^  of  France*  the 
^ffe^i»  of  her  law  of  successi(m ;  that  il^e  abounding  wealth  al 
England  would  have  probably  ik>wed  to  the  soil  i^  atill  larg^ 
quantities,  had  the  custoi^  of  primogeniture  never  obtain^ ; 
imd  that  the  law  of  succession,  which  is  now  in  foroe  in  France, 
l^as  certainly  qot  (Aggravated  the  consequences  of  her  defective 
papital.  Why  it  is  that  capital  has  accumulated  ig^  Fraace  h^ 
rapidly  than  m  England,  is  ^  question  to  which,  we  think,  we 
^ould  fiud  a  satisfac.tonr  answer,  but  whioh  the  acppe  of  e»x 
m^vnry,  as  well  as  the  Ihnita  W9  »r^  confined  to,  forbid  us  to 
middle  with. 

To  Icdlow  the  Reviewer  through  the  yadoua  a^th^  fincts,  real 
Qir  Siupposed,  which  he  has  piessed  into  the  service  of  his  aqp* 
m^nt^  weye  to  repeat^  with  a  few  slight  variationfl»  what  we  have 
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already  insisted  on.  Admitting  them  to  be  true,  tbey  are  beside 
the  question.  Had  he  shewn,  by  indisputable  testimony,  that 
French  farms  are  commonly  small,  that  French  farming  is  com- 
monly bad,  that  the  number  of  the  people  engaged  in  agriculture 
bears  a  large  and  disadvantageous  proportion  to  the  number 
engaged  in  other  pursuits,  stiU  he  would  have  i^hewn  just  no- 
thing to  his  purpose,  failing,  as  he  has,  in  connecting  these  un- 
fiaivourable  appearances  wim  the  present  law  of  succession.  The 
testimony,  for  instance,  of  Mr.  Birkbeck  (p.  365)  simply  tends 
to  establi^,  what  we  care  not  to  deny,  the  division  oi  the  land 
into  small  occupations.  This  gentleman,  it  is  true,  is  pleased 
to  infer  that  this  division  of  the  land  is  the  consequence  of  the 
law  of  succession.  But  who  but  this  Reviewer  confounds  an 
attestation  to  a  fact  with  a  conclusion  which  the  witness  may 
have  built  upon  it  ?  With  regard  to  Mr.  James  Paul  Cobbett, 
he  merely  tells  us  that  he  "  heaid  great  lamentations  in  Nor- 
mandy on  account  of  the  effects  of  this  revolutionary  law"  (p. 
367)*  But  from  how  many  did  these  complaints  proceed  2  Wha 
were  his  witnesses  to  the  effects  of  this  kw,  and  to  what,  pre- 
cisely, did  tbey  attest  ?  Was  he  informed  by  many  and  credi- 
ble persons,  that  the  children  of  deceased  proprietors  had,  in 
numerous  cases  within  their  own  observation,  actually  broken 
down  the  landed  part  of  the  inheritance  into  several  occupa- 
tions ?  or,  judging  from  a  few  instances  of  improvidence  and 
perverseness,  were  his  witnesses  merely  opining  that  it  was  the 
general  tendency  of  the  law  to  split  the  land  ?  How  many  of 
these  vntnesses  lied  for  the  purpose  of  putting  forward  a 
fitvourite  theory?  How  many  of  them  were  elder  brothers 
''  lamenting"  the  extinction  of  the  good  old  custom  of  primoge- 
niture ?  These  and  a  thousand  scru][des  more  must  be  th(»roughly 
cleared  up,  before  the  hearsay  evidence  of  Mr.  James  JPaul 
Cobbett  will  go  for  any  thing  with  any  body  but  the  Reviewer. 
What  is  tfatt  worth  of  this  ^rude  stuff,  dropped  we  know  not 
how,  why,  or  by  whom,  and  swallowed  without  scrutiny  by  a 
flitting  tourist,  when  weighed  against  such  authorities  as  those 
which  we  have  cited,  and  opposed  to  the  moral  certainty  which 
arises  from  the  interests  of  the  children?  Nor  is  this  all;  Mn 
Cobbett  himself  destroys  the  effect  of  his  own  evidence,  such 
as  it  is,  by  telling  us  in  the  same  breath,  with  a  t(»ie  of  admira- 
tion, that  '*  in  many  famiUes"  (as  he  had  actually  been  assured) 
**  the  several  members  had  come  to  an  agreement  to  act  acc(^d- 
ing  to  the  old  custom,  and  thus  prevent  the  parcelling  out  of 
their  estates !"  as  if  there  were  aught  so  worthy  of  amazement  in 
many  or  all  men.  agreeing  to  do  what  they  are  strongly  prompted 
to  do  by  their  own  manifest  and  urgent  interests^     Before  the 
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conyiction  which  we  entertain  can  be  shaken  by  testimony^  we 
must  have  the  testimony,  not  of  travellers  skimming  over  the 
face  of  the  country,  not  of  strangers  and  sojourners  in  the  land, 
but  of  numerous  men  of  business,  residing  in  the  various  de- 
partments, and  attesting  to  it  as  a  fact,  which  their  avocations 
nave  called  upon  them  to  observe,  that  the  children  of  deceased 

roprietors  do  actually,  in  the  majority  of  c^ses,  divide  the 

nded  part  of  the  inheritance  into  sevend  occupations.  Testis 
mony  such  as  this  would  constrain  us  to  believe,  not,  indeed, 
that  the  same  institution  would  be  followed  by  the  same  conser 
quences  in  any  other  portion  of  the  earth,  but  that  the  French 
people  were  a  peculiar  people;  a  nation  of  men  sui  generis, 
who  were  daily  engaged  in  doing  what  their  own  great  and 
manifest  interests  would  naturally  determine  them  to  abstain 
fiom. 

But  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  the  Reviewer's  eagerness 
to  seize  on  every  straw  that  might  serve  him  as  matter  for 
building  up  his  conclusion,  is  his  quotation  from  the  well- 
known  book  of  Mr.  Arthur  Young,  who  travelled  through  a 
great  part  of  France  in  the  year  1789,  and  who  attests  to  the 
small  farms  and  the  bad  farming  which  were  then  prevalent  in 
that  country.  That  the  Reviewer  should  ascribe  the  small  farms 
and  the  bad  farming  of  the  year  1789  to  a  law  which  was  in- 
troduced thereafter,  is  certainly  in  consonancie  with  the  rest  of 
the  reasoning  which  runs  through  this  exquisite  performance/ 

The  number  of  French  landed  proprietors,  as  deduced  from 
the  returns  to  the  land-tax,  is  equally  beside  the  question  (p. 
369).  It  simply  proves  what  nobody  denies,  that  they  consti- 
tute a  considerable  portion  of  the  whole  population*  We  should 
not  have  thought  it  worthy  of  t)ur  notice,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
blundering  or  disingenuous  manner  in  which  the  Reviewer  has 
applied  the  fact.  Of  4,833,000,  the  whole  body  of  proprietors, 
3,o65,300  derive  a  yearly  income  of  about  51  shillings  each 
from  their  respective  properties;  being,  in  truths  mere  day- 
labourers,  each  of  them  owning  a  cottage  with  a  garden  at- 
tached to  it.  Of  the  1,167,700,  who  remain  after  deducting: 
the  mere  day-labourers,  928,000  derive  a  yearly  income  of  about 
JC.17  II5.  each  from  their  respective  properties;  being  also, 
substantially,  day-labourers,  though  engaged  during  a  part  of 
their  time  in  raismg  produce  for  sale  from  their  own  little  farms. 
The  239,700,  who  make  up  the  rest  of  the  whole  body,  are 
^either  mere  landlords,  or  combine  the  character  of  landlord  and 
capitalist,  and,  instead  of  subsisting  wholly  or  partly  upon 
wages,  derive  their  incomes  from  rent  or  profit,  or  from  one  of 
these  funds  blended  with  the  other. 
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The  use  to  which  the  Reviewer  would  put  these  facts  is  re- 
markable.' Because  there  are  4,833,000  proprietors,  of  whom 
3,666,300  are  mere  day-labourers  letting  out  their  services  to 
hire,  aiid  of  whom  928,000  are  nearly  in  the  same  condition,  he 
will  have  it,  or  he  hopes  his  readers  will  infer  it,  that  there  are, 
at  least,  4,833,000  farms  in  France.  By  merely  counting  into 
the  number  of  English  tenancies/  the  cottages  with  gardens 
attached  to  tl\em,  which  are  in  the  possession  of  day-labourers; 
we  might  show  that  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  agri- 
cultural population  belongs  to  the  class  of  tenants :  ,  Then, 
substitutmg  *'  farmers"  and  **  farms,"  for  **  tenants"  and 
*'  tenancies,"  as.  he  WQuld  have  his  readers  substitute  *'  farmers" 
and  '*  farms,"  for  **  proprietors"  and  "  properties,"  we  might 
prove  that  the  land  in  England  is  laid  out  into  farms  innumer- 
able; and  thence  infer  (with  much  cackling  at  our  fancied 
triumph)  that  English  farms  are  almost  universally  small,  and 
English  farming  thoroughly  execrable. 

Our  limits  wul  not  permit  us  to  pursue  the  Reviewer  throug;h 
the  few  remaining  facts  which  he  has  cited  in  support,  of  his 
argument.  With  the  aid  of  the  suggestions  which  we  have 
thrown  out,  it  may  be  perceived  at  a  glance  that  they  are 
utterly  inapplicable  to  his  purpose.  In  a  word,  there  '  is 
abundant  evidence  to  show,  that  French  agricultural  capitals 
are  small  and  inefficient;  there  is  no  evidence  to  show,  that  the 
heirs  of  French  landed  proprietors  are  so  foolish  as  to  render 
them  still  smaller  and  less  efficient  by  an  injudicious  and 
wasteful  division.  .  ^ 

Approving  the  custom  of  primogeniture,  the  Reviewer,  con- 
sistently enough,  approves  of  restraints  on  alienation  ;  at  leasts 
to  the  extent  to  which  they  may  be  imposed  in  England. 
**  Whatever,"  says  he,  '*  may  be  the  other  defects  of  the  Ijaiw  <rf 
England,  we  believe  most  of  our  readers  will  be  of  opinion,  that 
there  is  little  to  amend  in  that  part  of  it  which  has  reference  to 
entails."  We  who  think  that  the  custpm  of  primogeniture  ii 
pernicious,  and  is  kept  alive  in  England  by  "that  part  of  her 
law  which  has  reference  to  entails,  cannot  acquiesce  in  the 
opinion  which  the  Reviewer  supposes  to  be  so  indisputable. 
That  the  power  of  entailing  or  substituting  is  the  basis  of  the 
custom  of  primogeniture ;  is  the  cause  of  those  abuses  of  the 
power  of  willing,  which  prompted  the  FrejQch  legislators  to 
reserve  legitimate  portions ;  and  that  those  abuses  would  be 
prevented  by  certain  provisions  of  their  code,  though  that  reser- 
vation were  abolished,  are  opinions  which  we  announced  at  the 
outset  of  our  inquiry,  and  which  we  now  proceed  to  maintaim. 
That  w«  may  explain  distinctly  the  nature  of  these  provisions; 
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we  will  ascend  for  a  moment  to  the  remote  eo^reei,  £»m 
whence  the  French  Bubstitutions  were  jHinc^paUy  derived*  Our 
^etch  of  their  ori^n  and  progress  may  not  be  oniatet^tin^  to 
the  reader,  and  will  tend  to  lay  c^ed  the  historical  Uunders 
'  which  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer  has  committed^  When  a  writer 
difTuses  erroneous  wd  mischterous  of^inions,  it  is  permissible  ta 
show  that  he  is  not  over  well  acquainted  witJi  the  subject  which 
he  affects  to  discuss. 

To  give  validity  to  the  testamentary  dispositions  of  a  Roman 
citizen,  it  was  necessary  that  an  heir  or  heirs  should  be  n^ned 
by  his  will,  and  that  one  of  these  heir^  should  be  both  willing 
and  able  to  take  the  inheritance  at  his  decease.  Now,  as  the 
testamentary  heir,  who  took  the  property,  Vas  dlso  bound  to 
satisfy  the  debts  of  the  testator,  it  not  unfreqnently  happened 
that  the  person  named  as  heir  refused  to  meddle  vnth  the 
inheritance.  Sometimes,  too,  it  fell  out,  that  the  person  named 
as  heir,  either  died  in  the  life^time  of  the  testator,  or  became 
subject  to  certain  disabilities  which  prevented  him  firom  taking 
by  will.  That  he  might  provide  against  these  contingencies 
and  prevent  his  testamentary  dispositions  from  falUx^  to  the 

S round,  it  was  permitted  to  the  testator  to  name  an  heir  or 
eirs,  upon  whom  the  inheritance  should  devolve  at  his  decease^ 
m  case  the  heir  or  heirs  first-named  should  be  uawUli^  or  ua» 
able  to  take  it.  The  heir  or  heirs  first-named  welne  said  to  be 
instituted,  in  the  strict  acceptation  of  the  term :  the  heir  or 
heirs  who  were  to  take  in  the  evento  which  we  have  mentiewei^ 
were  said  to  be  substituted  in  the  place  of  the  first.  Bnt  the 
heirs  who  were  immediately  substituted  in  the  place  of  the  in- 
stituted heirs,  might  also  be  unvriliing  or  nnable  to  take  at  die 
testator^s  decease.  That  he  might  provide  against  4»ie  «^n^ 
also,  it  was  Airther  permitted  to  him  to  isubstitute  Otiher  heurt^  ia 
the  place  of  those  Who  were  substitute  in  dre  firsi  dte^na^  and 
so  on  from  degree  to  degree  through  any  number  c^  degrees. 
By  these  substitutions,  mnn  iheir  niequeney  ealied  nml^ar,  the 
testator's  property  was  not  rendered  imdienaMe  for  a  single  ia^ 
stant ;  but  the  absolute  dominion  of  it  passed,  ?A  his  decease, 
to  such  of  the  instituted  xmt  luubstituted  heil's  as  then  stood  first 
in  the  order  of  heirs  who  were  both  wii&ig  and  eompeteilt  te 
take. 

<  A  Roman  youth  being  incapable  of  Inaking  a  will  till  ht  at- 
tained the  age  of  puberty,  it  was  permitted  tp  the  R^mati  iather^ 
^o  instituted  his  infant  chiM  as  his  heir  or  mle  of  liis  eOf^JieaB, 
m  substitute,  in  the  place  of  the  infsmt,  ati  heir  or  bei^,  man 
v^om.  the  property  should  devolve,  in  case  the  infant  died  bctere 
bis  incapacity  determined.    By  this aubstitatt^m  «aUed|nfjpstt»v 
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die  property  wbb  no  more  tied  tip  ftom  alieaatidn  than  by  the 
one  which  we  dseoiibed  before^  It  ii  ttvit  that  it  remain^  AxeA 
ill  the  iii&nt>  from  his  father's  death  till  he  himself  attained  Uie 
age  of  puberty>  or  died  within  it  i  But  the  infent,  as  such  and 
by  virtue  of  the  laws  relating  to  incompetent  persons^  was  not 
able  to  alien  till  he  attained  uiat  a^e ;  so  that  if  he  died  within 
it^  and  the  substitution  took  eflket>  it  meiielv  carried  Ihe  property 
to  persons  of  the  father's  choice^  from  the  neirs  who  would  have 
succeeded  to  the  in&int  by  virtue  of  the  law  of  sucoession. 

If  the  child  instituted  as  heir  or  co-4eir^  though  of  age^  were 
insane,  deaf,  dumb,  or  had  been  interdicted  by  judicial  sentence, 
on  account  of  in&mous  prodigality,  from  disposing  of  his  own 
property^  it  was  ]»rmitted  to  the  pai^nt  to  substitute,  in  the 
place  of  the  instituted  heir,  an  heir  or  heirs,  upon  whom  the 
property  should  devolve,  in  case  the  former  died  before  the  in* 
terdict  were  withdrawn,  or  the  insanity  or  other  disease  were 
radically  cured.  To  this  substitution,  called  Quasi'^upiilar,  the 
observation  made  upon  the  last  is  also  applicable^  Pending  the 
interdict  or  the  disease,  the  instituted  heir,  by  the  laws  relating  to 
incompetent  persons,  was  incapable  of  aliening  by  will  or  other^ 
wise  ;  and  if  the  substitution  took  effect,  it  niferely  carried  the 
bequeathed  property  to  the  substituted  heir,  from  those  who 
would  have  taken  from  the  instituted  heir  as  his  successors  by 
the  rules  of  descent. 

The  vulgar  and  pupiUar  substitutions  (for  the  quasi-pupiUar 
was  introduced  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Justinian)  were  the  only 
substitutions  in  use  amongst  the  more  ancient  Romans.  There 
is  certainly  n<^thing  in  them  x>f  the  nature  of  modern  entails ; 
and  lionitiag  tiie  pto^pCHsitioA  to  die  republican  is^os,  or  even  ex- 
tending it  to  die  earher  ages  of  die  empire,  &r>  Smith  was  most 
probably  correct  (in  spke  of  the  Reviewer'^  critioism)  w^eti  he 
affirmed  **  tiiat  entails  wete  akc^either  uid^nown  ^  the^ncients.'^ 
Umier  the  emperors  (who  laboured  by  every  art  to  win  the  af*« 
fections  of  Ihe  sokUerv''^)  1^  soldiers,  as  they  were  relieved 
from  the  c^ervance  of  the  formalities  with  which  civil  testa^ 
maits  were  accompanied,  so  were  they  permitted  to  dep&rifrom 
the  rules  by  which  substitutions  were  comiiffonly  governed 
Commsfere  le^es  rndxtitutidnh  ne^gere).  A  civil  ^es^ament  im^ 
parted  to  the  heir,  who  took  at  the  testator's  decease,  the  powet* 
ef  dealing  at  his  pleasure  with  the  property  bequeathed  ;  ot  ^ 
it  did  not,  he  wais  not  restrained  from  ahenaticm  by  force  of  the 
will,  but  by«ome  genend  law  regarding  incompetetft  persona 

•   The  military  testftment  (says  Montesquieu,    Li  v.  xxvii)  "  ne  fut 

aaWi  Tqne  par  to  eoHBiitutions  to  eiHpereuTfi ;  c«  tUt  uiw  dc  tears  c^- 
Itfriav  anvsraies  floldats.*' 
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under  which  he  happened  to  fall.  By  miUtaty  testament,  the 
heir  who  took  at  the  testator^ s  decease,  might  be  confined. to  a 
life  estate  in  the  bequeathed  property ;  and  the  testator  might 
substitute  an  heir,  upon  whom  the  property  should  devolve  at 
the  determination  of  that  restricted  interest.  This  military  tes- 
tament, which  without  regard  to  his  competence  or  incompetence, 
and  by  its  own  proper  force,  tied  up  the  immediate  taker  from 
aliening  the  property,  probably  sug^sted  the  idea  of  those 
entails  Dy  way  oi  trust,  which  we  wiUnow  briefly  describe. 

The  Reviewer  is  mistaken  in  supposing,  that  the  trusts  or 
Jidei'commissa  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence  were  devised  for  any 
such  purpose  as  that  of  entauing.  Though  afterwards  perverted 
to  that  mischievous  purpose,  they  were  devised  and  introduced 
to  the  laudable  end  of  evading  certain  absurd  laws,  by  which 
certain  classes  of  persons  were  disabled  from  taking  property: 
more  especially  to  the  end  of  evading  the  Voconian  Law  ;  which 
excluded  women  from  succeeding  to  intestates,  and  limited 
extremely  the  amount  of  what  they  might  take  by  will.  This 
end  was  accomplished  as  surely  as  it  could  be,  in  the  following 
manner.  The  testator,  by  his  will,  instituted  some  capable 
person  as  his  heir,  who  took  his  property  at  his  decease,  and 
was  the  only  heir  and  proprietor  of  whom  the  judge  could 
take  cognizance.    To  tne  bequest,  however,    was    added .  a 

Erayer  {verba  precativa)  that  the  heir  would  make  over  the 
equeathed  property  to  the  incapable  person  whom  the  testator 
intended  to  take  it.  If  the  heir  (Jiduciarius)  felt  himself 
bound  in  honour  to  fulfil  the  testator's  intention,  he  accordingly 
made  over  the  property  to  the  real  object  of  the  testator's 
bounty  (fidei-commissanus).  If  he  thought  that  the  confidence 
which  had  been  placed  in  his  honour  imposed  no  such  obU^- 
tion  upon  him,  or  he  were  regardless  of  the  obligation  which 
he  felt,  he  neglected  to  fulfil  me  testator's  intention,  and  with 
perfect  impumty,  so  far  as  the  laws  could  touch  him,  he  kept 
the  property  to  himself.  The  prejudices  which  had  dictated 
the  disabling  laws  gradually  wearing  away,  and  flagrant  in- 
stances of  breach  oi  confidence  frequently  occurring  on  the 
part  of  fiduciary  heirs,  the  legislature  at  length  interposed, 
though  not  earlier  than  the  age  of  Augustus,  and  added  the 
legal  sanction  to  the  mere  moral  obligation.  To  follow  the 
history  of  these  fidei-commissa  beyond  the  point  we  have  attain- 
ed, were  beside  our  present  purpose.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  they 
were  commonly  regarded  from  this  time  forward  as  merely  con- 
venient methods  of  conveying  property  by  will.*     The  fidei- 


•     (€ 


Ita  jure  novo.    Olim  enim,  qui  ex  testameptijs  capere  non  poterant 
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commissarius  was  looked  upon  by  the  legislature  as  substantially^ 
the  proprietor ;  he  might  recover  the  property  by  action  from^ 
the  fiduciary  heir,  and  even  force  him  to  accept  the  trust;  he 
might  recover  the  property  by  action  from  any  third  person 
who  happened  to  detain  it;  and  the. fiduciary  heir,  who  at 
length  became  entitled  to  certain  advantages  as  a  compensation 
for  the  obligations  imposed  upon  him,  was  regarded  as  a  channel 
or  conduit  for  conveying  the  dominion  of  the  property  to  the 
object  of  the  testator's  bounty. 

In  the  cases  which  we  have  just  mentioned,  the. fiduciary 
heir  w^s  a  mere  trustee,  bound  to  make  over  the  property,  at 
the  testator's  decease,  to  some  third  person  who  was  the  real 
object  of  his  bounty.  Trusts,  when  resorted  to  for  this  purpose, 
were  called  express.  Sometimes,  however,  the  testator  intend- 
ed that  the  fiduciary  heir  should  enjoy  the  income  of  the  pro- 
perty during  his  own  life ;  and,  in  such  cases,  the  fiduciary  heir 
was  commanded  (for  here  a  mere  request  would  not  suffice)  to 
bequeath  the  property  by  his  own  wul  to  a  person  or  .persons 
fixed  upon  by  the  autnor  of  the  trust  (testator  Jidei-comz 
mittens).  Fidei-commissa,  when  resorted  to  for  this  purpose, 
were  called,  we  know  ^jot  why,  tacit :  and  imparted  to  tne  fi- 
duciary heir  the  complex  character  of  beneficiary  and  trustee. 
He  was  to  take  the  income  of  the  bequeathed  property  during 
his  own  life,  but  was  expected  to  transmit  the  principal  by  his 
own  will  to  some  secondary  object  of  the  original  testator's 
bounty.  These  tacit  Jidei-commissa,  which  had  precisely  the 
effect  of  the  military  substitutions  mentioned  above,  were  cer- 
tainly introduced  at  a  much  later  period  than  those  which  we 
described  before ;  though  the  time  at  which  they  were  intro-, 
duced,  or  the  time  at  which  the  le^slature  made  them  legally 
binding,  are  not  to  be  ascertained  (if  indeed  they  can  be  ascer- 
tained at  all)  from  the  limited  sources  of  information  which 
are  placed  within  our  reach.  By  one  species  of  these  tacit 
Jidei'commissa,  called  fidei^conimissa  Jamilia,  the  testator  com- 
manded the  fiduciary  heir  to  transmit  the  bequeathed  pro- 
perty by  his  own  will,  either  to  such  members  of  the  heir's 
family  as  at  his  decease  would  be  his  successors  by  the  law  of 
descent,  or  to  such  members  of  the  original  testator's  family  as 
at  the  death  of  the  heir  would  be  the  nearest  of  kin  to  the 


lis  fidei-commissa  relinquebantur/'  Heineccius  ad  Inst.  §  DCLIX.  Au- 
gustum  primum  jussisse  Consules  auctoritatem  interponere,  ac  postea 
Claudium  Imp.  binos  Prsetores  fidei-commissarios  creasse,  qui  de  fidei-. 
commissis  jus  dicerent,  discimus  ex  §.  i.  Inst,  h,  t.  Suet.  Claud,  £t  ex  eo 
tempore  fidei-commissa  t^'m  ,/Km  acceperunt.V  Heineccius  ad  Pandecl. 
Pars  V.  §.  ccxvii. 
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onginal  testator  himself.  And  here^  as  in  the  first^mraiioned 
oase»  th^  persons  who,  by  virtue  of  this  nomination,  became 
entided  to  the  property  on  the  death  of  the  fiduciary  heir, 
might  recover  the  property  by  action  from  any  third  person 
to  whom  the  heir  mignt  nave  aliened  it  either  m  his  life-time 
or  by  will.  Whether  tne  author  of  the  trust  was  legally  empow- 
ered to  prohibit  the  second  takers  from  aliening,  and  to  direct 
the  property  to  their  descendants  from  generation  to  generation, 
does  not  distinctly  appear.  If  fidet-xommissa  tending  to  a  per- 
petuity (in  perpetumm  concepia)  were  at  any  pesiod  legal,  diey 
were  afterwa^  restrained  by  a  constitution  of  Justinian; 
which,  as  construed  by  high  authority,  opened  the  entail  at 
the  death  of  the  fiduciary  heir>  and  rested  the  property  abso* 
lutely  in  the  person  or  persons,  who,  by  the  will  of  the  original 
testator,  became  entitled  to  succeed  to  it  on  the  happening  of 
that  event.* 

*  All  that  relates  to  these  Jidet^amimma  JnmiKa,  in  the  ample 
^fteatise  of  Heineccius  on  the  Roman  law,  according  to  the  Pan- 
dects, is  contained  in  a  single  note;t  and  Gibbon,  whose  chap- 
ter on  the  Romlui  jurisprud^ice  is  written  with  lingular  care, 
scarcely  adverts  to  their  existence.  Hence  we  incline  to  differ 
from  tne  Reviewer,  and  to  believe  that  they  were  of  rare  occur- 
rence. From  all  that  we  have  collected,  we  also  incline  to  tiiink, 
tiiat  these  entails  by  way  of  trust,  instead  of  carrying  the  entailed 
property  through  four  ^nerations,  as  he  imagtnes,  were  confi- 
ned within  the  same  hmits  which  are  now  set  by  the  Engtish 
Law  to  restmints  upon  alienation,  j: 

By  a  misapplici^Aon  of  the  Roman  law  term  '^  substitutic»^'^ 
{%  misapplication  frequent  with  the  modem  civilians),  the  entails 
tHiich  we  have  just  described  were  introduced  into  France, 
nnder  ilie  name  of  Trust  Substitutions  4  Substitutions  Fidei-com^ 
missaires :  *'  a  feudal  idea,*^  says  Gibbon,  *'  grafted  on  the  Ro- 

*  Novella  Constit.  CUX.  Ut  Restitutionet  JSdei*commim  usque  ad  unum 
gradum  consistant,  '*  Justinian tis  constituit  tsays  Cothofred,  ejpptaining  the 
effect  of  this  law)  si  inter  filios  (the  softs  of  tnejirst  fafcrj  facta  sit  precariu 
suhsHtuth,  at  net!  perrigstar  ultra  J^rum  gra<laai/'-«^r|iMr  Juris 
CwiUs. 

t  Pars  V.  §  ccxviii. 

X  The  sketch  which  we  have  ventured  to  lav  before  eur  readers,  of  the 
llomah  Substitutions  and  Entails  by  way  of  fidei-commissa,  has  been  ei- 
traeted  a^  carefoiiy  as  posBibie  from  two  treatises  of  Heineccius.  finch  t?f 
ear  readers  at  may  wiiih  to  pursue  the  suited  tee  recomsEiettded  te  Idok 
into  the  Treatises  themselres ,  where  it  is  ttnf^ded  by  that  prince  of  ex^o« 
sitors  with  his  usual  perspicuity  and  precision.— ^£!lMi^»^a  Juris  CmUs 
sstundum  otdinem  instituttonam  lib.  Si.  Tit  XV.  XVL  XXIII.  Ei.  J,  €. 
4se.  ord.  Pandectarum.  Lib.  xxriu.  Tit^  VJ.  Lib.  zxx?L  Tit.  2.  Lib.  v. 
Tit,  VL 
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maa  Juriftprudenca."  Emplovinff  henceforth  the  word ''  %\khr 
stitution"  as  synonymous  with  the  word  *'  entail/'  we  may  ob^ 
serve,  that  the  creator  of  the  French  substitution  (like  the  ere*- 
ator  of  the  EneUsh  estate  tail)  was  empowered  to  tie  up  thf 
property  from  sdienation,  to  an  extent  that  was  altogether  inde^ 
finite.  Giving  the  property  to  the  instituted  heir  for  his  life 
only,  he  mignt  marK  out  a  line  of  heirs  (generally  lineal  male 
descendants  of  the  instituted  heir  or  of  himself)  thorough  which 
the  property  should  devolve,  on  the  death  of  the  instituted  heir; 
till  tibe  line  became  extinct.  Like  the  Roman^uciarita  in  the 
entail  by  way  of  trust,  the  instituted  heir,  with  each  of  the  heirs 
who  foUowedi  was  entitled  to  enjoy  during  his  own  life,  but 
stood  charged  in  trust  (grevi  de  iubuUution)  to  transmit  thi 
property  to  the  person  who  might  be  entitled  to  succeed  to  him 
Dy  the  gift  or  will  of  the  founder.  By  an  ordonnanoe  issued 
from  Orleans  in  1560  (for  which  Fraace,  if  we  mistake  noli 
wss  indebted  to  the  illustrioua  Chancellor  De  L'HApiiai)^  sub^ 
etitutions  were  thenceforth  restramed  to  the  third  degree,  count* 
ing  from  the  author  of  the  trust ;  that  is  (if  we  seise  its  purpc^ 
correctly),  the  property  after  passio^  from  the  instituted  heiiv 
throu^  the  hands  ef  the  heir  who  was  sid>atituted  to  him>  was 
to  vest  in  the  next,  by  force  of  the  ordonnance*  freed  from  %IX 
restraints  Vn  alienation** 

By  a  law  passed  in  October  1792,  substitutions  in  any  decree 
were  prohibited.  By  the  authors  of  the  Napoleon  Code,  wey 
were  in  some  measure  permitted,  though  the  na«e,  with  strangi 
fastidiousness,  was  peremptorily  suppressed. 

By  donation  or  will,  a  father  or  mother  may  give  the  dupi^Uh 
bk  pQrtion  of  his  or  her  property,  wholly  or  in  partj  to  ox^  o« 
more  of  his  or  her  children^  in.  such  manner^  that  itsbaU  be 
secured  to  the  childjren,  bom  (^  to  be  hotn,  of  tho  immediate 
donees.  The  power,  however^  ia  severely  restricted  in  every  di^ 
rection.  For«  ^st,  it  is  only  the  d%9po$abk  portum  of  hi»  pi^ 
p^rty  (a  half,  third,  or  fourth)  that  the  parent  can  direct  to  9a^ 
of  bis  grand-children.  The  li^itim^te  portwH^  vesta  absolutely 
in  the  children  by  virtue  of  iJbe  law  wh^eh  reserves  it,  and  m«of 
not  be  tied  up  from  alienation  (f rappee  de  substitution)  by  Wf 
disposition  of  the  parent.  Setmdly :  Thoujgh  the  pare^  vmy 
give  the  dispoeable  portion  to  a  sii^e  child  for  U'e,  in  ti:uat 
to  make  it  over  to  Aa»  childj^ctt,  bors^  ov  to  be  bom,  the  gift  ie 
void,  unless  the  denee  for  ViSe  (who  is  said  to  be  ^et;^  de 

mm      ■!  »  I  ■         I  n»i»         'I  I  I  ■  I     III      IM      tMl>tt       HI        Hi«    '11       Ullltll      <     «« <<■>     *  imm4»im^m^im^/f 

*  Sec  in  the  Conference  du  C^de  Civit,  tlto  argmnetit  on  Artidea  8^6,/, 
8,  9,  of  M.  Bigot-Freameneu^  one  of  the  Committee  who  prepared  the 
Original  Draft. 
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HESTiTtJTibN)  be  bound  to  make  it  over  to  all  his  childrei^, 
in  equal  shares.  Thirdly :  At  the  death  of  the  donee  for  life, 
the  property  vests  absolutely  in  his  children  ;  or  if  any  of  them 
be  then  dead  leaving  children^  the  share  of  any  such  pre-decea« 
sed  child  goes  to  ^25  children  then  living,  absolutely  and  in  equal 
shares. 

The  law  reserves  to  the  ancestors  of  a  proprietor  who  dies 
without  children,  a  legitimate  portion  of  his  property  :  a  half, 
if  there  be  then  living  one  or  more  ancestors  in  each  of  the 
lines  paternal  and  maternal ;  a  fourth,  if  there  be  then  living  one 
or  more  ancestors  in  one  of  the  lines  only.  Whether  the  whole, 
three  fourths,  or  the  half  of  the  property  be  left  to  the  disposition 
of  the  proprietor,  consequently  depends  oh  the  several  events 
of  his  aying  without  ancestors  thien  living,  or  of  his  leaving 
ancestors  in  one  or  both  of  the  lines.  By  donation  or  will,  a 
brother  or  sister  dying  without  children,  may  give  the  whole  or 
the  disposable  portion  of  his  or  her  property,  wholly  or  in  part, 
to  one  or  more  of  his  or  her  brothers  or  sisters,  in  such  manner 
that  it  shall  be  secured  to  the  children,  born  or  to  be  boni,  of 
the  immediate  donees.  The  restrictions  laid  on  these  substitu- 
tions are  precisely  the  same  as  those  which  are  imposed  upon 
substitutions  permitted-to  parents. 

Excepting  certain  dispositions  by  which  property  may  be 
iattached  to  titles  of  nobility,  the  substitutions  permitted  to 
parents  (through  children)  in  favour  of  grandchildren,  and  to 
brothers  and  sifters  (through  brothers  or  sisters)  in  favour  of 
nephews  or  nieces,  are  the  only  dispositions,  as  we  beKeve,  by 
which  the  immediate  taker  of  the  gift  may  be  restrained  from 
alienation :  certainly  they  are  the  only  dispositions  by  which 
property  may  be  tied  up  for  a  life  in  being,  and  directed,  at  the 
extinction  of  that  life,  to  a  person  not  in  being  when  the  dis- 
position begins  to  operate.*  Considering  how  few  persons  die 
without  leaving  descendants  or  ascendants,  how  small  must 
generally  be  the  amount  of  the  disposable  portion,  and  how 
many  are  the  chances  that  even  this  small  portion  wiU  be  mi- 
nutely subdivided  at  the  expiration  of  the  life  interest — it  is 
clear  that  this  limited  power  of  entailing  will  seldom  enable  a 
proprietor  to  direct  the  mass  of  his  property  through  a  sitigle 
generation ;  and  that  in  these  rare  instances,  it  will  hardly  r^ach 
B.  second  generation,  without  falling  immediately  to  pieces. 

By  the  law  of  England,  as  now  settled,  property  may  be 
rendered  unalienable  during  a  life  or  lives  in  being,  and  fat  the 
further  period  of  twenty-one  years,  and  a  few  months  more. 
'■' ■        —  I «.        »    ■      .1,11..  .    .11     . 

•  See  articles  696,  896— <899,  1048—1051,  and  the  discussions  in  the 
Conference  on  art.  896 — 899. 
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Not  being  limited  by  reserves  to  children  or  ancestors,  nor 
restricted  by  any  such  provisions  as  those  which  we  have  just 
described,  this  power  of  entailing  affords  large  facilities  to  the 
pernicious  practice  of  making  or  preserving  a  family.  A  testator, 
for  instance,  may  leave  the  bulk  of  his  property  to  his  eldest 
son  for  life,  and  secure  it  to  his  eldest  male  descendant  living 
at  the  death  of  the  son.  If  a  son  of  th^  eldest  son  be  living  at 
the  death  of  the  testator,  the  bulk  of  his  property  may  be 
directed,  through  his  eldest  son  and  the  eldest  son  of  that  son, 
to  his  eldest  male  descendant  living  at  the  death  of  the  survivor. 
Not  to  perplex  our  readers  with  this  or  with  more  complicated 
cases,  we  will  insist;  for  an  instant,  on  the  first  and  simpler 
case.  In  that  case,  the  younger  children  of  the  testator  are 
cut  off  with  pittances,  that  the  bulk  of  his  property  may  pass 
to  his  eldest  son;  the  younger  children  of  tne  eldest  son  are' 
confined  to  pittances  out  of  the  settled  property,  that  the  bulk 
of  it  may  be  transmitted  to  the  eldest  male  descendant ;  and 
thus  two  generations  of  younger  children  are  excluded  from  the 
paternal  estate,  that  the  name  of  the  testator  may  receive  or 
retain  the  illustration  which  is  derived  from  large  possessions; 
Jfor  does  the  evil  stop  here.  If  the  descendant  who  acquires 
the  absolute  dominion  of  the  property,  be  imbued  with  the 
aristocratical  prejudices  which  prompted  the  original  settlement, 
he  bequeaths  the  settled  property  by  his  own  will  to  the  same 
purposes :  though  more  generally,  perhaps,  it  is  settled  anew 
in  the  following  manner.  The  person  who  would  take  the 
dominion  of  the  property  on  the  death  of  the  surviving  tenant 
for  life  (suppose  them  son  and  father)  concurs  with  the  latter 
in  loosening  the  existing  fetters,  and  in  resettling  the  bulk  of 
it  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  will  probably  travel  to  some  descen- 
dant of  the  son,  as  it  travelled  to  himself  from  the  founder  of 
the  first  settlement.  And  thus,  by  a  chain  of  wills  or  deeds  or 
both,  property  may  be  transmitted  in  large  masses  through' 
many  generations  of  elder  sons,  to  the  exclusion  of  as  many 
generations  of  younger  brothers  or  sisters. 

With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  a  case  or  two  which  we  shall  • 
point  out  as  we  proceed,  we  aire  very  decidedly  of  opinion,  that 
all  such  dispositions  in  favour  of  mere  private  persons,  as'affect 
to  restrain  tne  immediate  taker  of  the  gift  from  dealing  with  it 
at  pleasure,  ought  to  be  peremptorily  prohibited.  Before  we 
insist  on  the  advantages  which,  in  our  opinion,  would  arise  from- 
prohibiting  restrictions  on  alienation,  we  will  pass  in  review  the 
few  cases,  in  which  they  might  be  applied  to  some  better  pur- 
pose than  the  creation  or  preservation  of  a  family* 

It  may  be  said,  that  they  afford  protection  to  infants ;   to 
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married  womw ;  t»  Ut6  c^iildren  of  tte  taunediatia  donee ;  and 
tiiat  ihey  sa^e  the  matbaan  ot  tbe  pmligal  fiximdiia  coiisei|<iaifiai 
qihis  Qiadnefts  or  prodigality. 

The  infant,  aa  auch,  bainff  protected  by  the  law  of  ii^Buicy» 
Baedi  not  the  protection  of   any  doineatic  legislator.     The 
abacdute  dominicHEi  of  &e  property  may,  therefive,   be  safety 
imparted,  though  it  happen  that  the  donee  n  an  inCeuit. — ^Tw 
aame  observation  appliea  to  the  insane.    So  long  ar  his  disease 
conUnuts,  he  is  under  the  protectioii  of  a  general  law ;  and  the 
subject  of  the  gift  is  transmitted  in  safety  to  hia  descendants  or 
other  succeascMTs.— It  is  expedient  tiiat  married  women  riiotdd 
be  eapabla  of  ^oyin^  praperty  apart  from  titesr  huabands ;  toA 
the  rules  of  the  mgbsn  ComaKMi  Law  in  tlwFei^peot  i^  evcary' 
way  wivtfay  of  the  ssly^ige  indstupid  agea  in  ^diich  that  chaoc^ 
arose.    Thine  is,  ho^srever,  to  reason  why  a:  married  woman* 
should  be  restrained  from  alienation.    If  disposilsona  of  her  pirn 
party  were  wrung  fiom  her  by  therioienfae  of  her  huaband,  they 
would,  of  course,  be  mTalid.    That  any  diq^iosition  of  the  prin« 
d^al  waa  the  deliberate  act  of  her  jiragment  and  wiH,  m%ht 
easiljf  be  aaeertaiiied  by  a  prerioua  examinriooa  b^  the  judge. 
•^-•Tbe  consequences  oif  prodigality  to  Htm  prodigal  hnnself, 
afibrd  no  good  reason  for  the  pennissien  oif  restricted  gifts. 
There  is  no  reas<m  why  the  fauier  of  a  dissipated  son  should^ 
not  be  reduced  to  the  sdteraatiTe  of  giving  ham  nothing,  or  of 
placing  what  hb  gives  at  his  abaolnte  disposiiioM.    Tbe  prodi^ 
gpiUty  of*  the  son  will  naturally  limit  the  bmmtj  of  the  fai^r ; 
and  this  evil  consequence  of  ms  jiast  impnsdence,  vvifl  as  natu^ 
rally  stay  tbe  son  in  his  ruinous  donraew    if  he  paoae  not  at  so 
serious  a  rebuke,  be  is  aHogetiier  inourabia  and  wt>rtfaleise :  fit 
only  to  serve  as  an  «ramdb  to  others  of  the  povcrty^aoid  tmstiry 
which  foUow  at  the  heels  ot  ezfravag»ioe.«<--Wi  A  regard  tb  hie  mm 
or  tastich  of  his  children  as  are  bom  in  fiie  tsstatort^hflMhaar 
theoaae  is  equaH^  dear.    K  is  in  tber  powerof  die  testator  to 
leave  to  the  prodigal  a  sm^  iiorti(Xi  of  ma  propertjj^,.ttid  to  give 
the  residue  directly  to  the  arm  or  dbihfaen/^^Thecase  of  uabom 
dukbren  premits  aome  difficnlty;  mid  it  waa  the  aupposed  eft* 
pedienoy  of  enabUng^  pasanta,  biodiefi^  dr  sbtem^r  to  ft^wi^  tsr 
the  unborn  children  oTaa  imprudentindatbn^liiat  fissMily&dttei^ 
mined  the  authors  of  the  Napokon  Code  to  pcrasit  Idke  mtiMka^' 
tioes' which  wje  have  dsecrmd.*    The  ease;  bowefvier,^^  nng^be 

on  the  projected  co<Ie.    'niQUgb  we  sr^  no  very  veheiaeat  adwirei^  of  tVat' 
extrasrainaf]^  persoii,  we  must  admit  that  he  app^rs  on  the^e  ooc^oums  ta 
striking  advantage.    He  aflsets  no  <fespodcal  nrs^  rej^liea  calmlV'tO  '^e* 
affguiaentt  oppotad  ta  his  awn,  au^  seimiarhabassiy  vunetn  tlMgesd  iWs 
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provided  for,  without  mu(5h  infrin^ng  upon  the  principle  for 
which  we  contend.  Some  small  snare  or  the  property  whicb 
the  parent  leaves  at  his  decease,  h&  might  be  permitted  to  settle 
on  any  of  his  children  and  their  descendants^  subject  to  the 
restraints  imposed  on  the  substitution,  which  is  permitted  to 
parents  by  the  French  Code« 

And  here  we  must  take  leave  of  this  part  of  our  subject.  The 
pev^ral  positions^  which  we  have  just  advanced,  cannot  be  main- 
tained in  a  detailed  manner  witnin  the  narrow  space  which  is 
allotted  to  us.  We  have  submitted  the  points  which  call  for 
consideration  to  the  eye  of  the  reader,  who  will  easily  supply 
by  his  own  reflections  uie  reasons  which  we  are  constrained  to 
omit.  Questions  of  this  kind  are  most  important  and  interesting ; 
but,  when  not  perplexed  by  abrupt  technical  language,  are 
amongst  the  easieat  that  can  be  submitted  to  the  human  under- 
atanding* 

For  the  same  reason,  we  must  confine  ourselves,  for  the  most 
part,  to  simply  pointing  at  the  evils  which,  in  our  opinion, 
would  be  suppressed  by  prohibiting  restrictions  on  alienation. 
1.  The  person,  who  takes  the  limited  interest,  is  debarred  from 
employing  the  property  in  commerce  (in  the  largest  sense  of  the 
word),  and  from  improving  it  to  his  own  advantage  and  that  of 
bis  family.  2.  By  these  restrictions  the  improvement  of  agn- 
culture  is  retarded.  Men  of  wealth,  intelligence,  and  of 
an  independent  spirit,  will  not  consent  to  acpept  of  limited  and' 
precarious  interests ;  and  if  the  deed  or  will  empowered  the 
tenant  for  life  to  make  long  leases,  it  would  virtually  em- 
power him  to  alien.  3.  BTot  feeling  that  interest  in  it9  im- 
provement which  is  inspired  by  absolute  dominion,  the  tenant 
lor  life  often  neglects  the  property,  and  sometimes  impairs  it  as 
&r  as  he  can,  that  he  may  wreak  his  spleen  on  his  immediate 
successor.    The  shocking  spectacle  of  a  fieither  tenant  for  life,' 


should  be  fl^ven  to  tlie  French  people;  The  clearness  with  which  he  dis- 
cerns, and  Ihe  -dexterity  and  conciseness  with  idiich  he  puts  the  essential 
points,  niay  be  i^uessed  at  from  the  f^^y^f  passage.  The  question  is, 
whether  tjie  parent  shall  be  aUowed  to  substitute  in  favour  ofliis  unborn; 
grandchildren  ?  ''  II  faut  surtout  poiirvoir  h  ce  oue  le  m€contentement  du 
p^re  ne  d^pouille  pas  toute  la  post^ritd  du  fils.  C'est  ce  qui  arriverait,  si  la 
disposkion  ne  pouvait  Itrt  ^tendue  auK  enfans  iknidtre.  I/sAeul  m^cdh^ 
teot4e  40J1  fils  lui  ]^prt  ses  pet^Sr^ans.  Ua  seul  de  oes  derniers  ejdste 
«lara:i'^fettl  I'lqi^eUe,  non  J^arce  ^'U  pjent  ^pnMiU  k  ses  frh^,  inais' 
paiee  .-qu^il  n^  lui  ^t  jrttois  oe.choisir  q^'fcntre  oe  petit*^  uniaue  et  ^oa 
nhi  I's&Hil  .me!vat:fmi^  liibrca  emmesnant^  l^ppel^ ;  et  ces  fmes,  at&' 
ewienfr6t6  (itgtitoiirffttppea^s  Vito  eussentv^ciklottda  testament,  se  tron^ 
TttM^  ^umiU^^tiSk  tfistflmir,  d|aiUi|ltte  »do»jtUmr.^^-^(hitfSrmtcf,  roL 
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enjoined  from  wasting  the  property,  at  the  instance  of  his  son  in 
remainder,  has  more  than  once  been  exhibited  in  English  courts 
of  equity.  And  this  naturally  suggests  the  more  general  con- 
sideration which  follows.  4r  If  a  legitimate  portion  of  the 
parent's  property  ought  not  to  be  reserved  to  the  children, 
the  power  of  disposing,  by  will  or  otherwise,  ought  not  to 
be  abridged  or  taken  away  by  the  Jiat  of  a  domestic 
legislator.  The  donor  or  testator  is  not  constrained  to  select 
an  unworthy  successor;  and  if  the  immediate  successor 
be  endowed,  in  the  ordinary  degree,  with  prudence  and  other 
virtues,  he  ought  not  to  be  deprived  of  that  absolute  power  over 
the  property,  and  of  that  consequent  influence  with  ms  family, 
which  were  enjoyed  by  the  author  of  the  settlement.  That  the 
rights  enjoyed  by  one  generation  should  be  withheld  from  the 
next,  is,  in  our  opinion,  monstrous.  Very  generally  speaking, 
the  men  and  women  of  every  succeeding  generation  are  every 
way  wiser  and  better  than  any  of  their  predecessors.  The  silly 
or  designing  cant,  which  one  sometimes  hears,  about  the  wisdom 
and  virtue  of  ancestors,  and  the  folly  and  corruption  of  our  own 
times,  is  belied  by  all  the  evidence  which  discloses  the  charac- 
ter of  our  forefathers.  It  is  impossible  to  establish  this  propo- 
sition without  a  large  induction  from  minute  particulars ;  but 
whoever  has  looked,  to  any  useful  purpose,  into  any  of  the  me- 
moirs which  have  been  transmitted  from  the  last  century,  or  into 
the  works  of  imagination  which  depict  the  manners  of  the 
period,*  will  assent  to  it  on  the  simple  statement.  The  truth 
IS,  that  the  imposition  of  these  restraints  is  rarely  or  never 
prompted  by  any  rational  regard  for  the  safety  and  happiness  of 
posterity.  They  are  either  suggested  by  a  wish  of  domineering 
irom  the  grave,  or  by  the  desire  of  making  or  preserving  a  family : 
Generally,  by  the  last.+  And  this  conducts  us  to  the  greatest 
of  all  the  evils  which  arise  from  the  practice  of  entailing. 

If  not  abridged  by  some  such  provisions  as  those  wnich  we 
have  cited  from  the  French  civil  code,  the  power  of  entailings 
perpetuates  the  custom  of  primogeniture ;  and  with  that  custom, 
aristocratical  ascendancy  and  aristocratical  misgovemtnent.  In 
spite  of  the  limit,  as  to  mere  duration,  which  nas  been  set  by 

*  Such  as  the  Tatler  or  Spectator ;  Fielding's  or  Richardson's  novels. 

t  "  Les  substitutions"  (says  Napoleon)  ''  telles  qu'eUes  existaient  daos 
Pancien  droit,  n^^taient  destinies  qu'^  maintenir.ee  qu'bn  appelait  les 
grandes  families  et  penp^tuer  dans  les  ain^s  I'^clat.d'un  graiid  nom.'\ 
Conference.  Art.  89&r-§99.  "  Toute  substitution  emparie  twee  elle  Tid^ 
de  rexclusion  de  la  g6a4ralit^  des  membres  de  lafamille':  ^estunseul 

?ui  ^carte  tons  ses  proches."    See  the  argument  of  M.  Big'oi-Pi^meneu,' 
bid. 
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the  English  law,  for  ages  past,  to  restrictions  upon  alienation, 
property  in  large  masses  is  transmitted  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration almost  as  certainly  as  ever.  The  limit  which  was  set  to 
the  course  of  the  French  substitutions,  so  long  back  as  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  equally  inejBTectual.  So 
soon  as  or  before  they  expired  they  were  very  generally  renewed.* 
And  the  reason  is  obvious  enough.  The  poorer  and  punier 
members  of  the  aristocratical  body,  aped  the  practices  or  their 
superiors ;  and  were  bent  on  tying  their  properties  to  their 
family  names,  though  they  thereby  consigned  the  younger 
branches  to  abject  and  hopeless  poverty.f  The  wealthier  and 
powerful  members  of  the  body  were  less  irrational.  Though 
determined  by  family  pride  to  exclude  their  younger  children 
from  their  own  property,  they  turned  their  "  great  natural  in- 
fluence'^  to  the  obvious  and  inviting  end  of  providing  for  these 
excluded  children  at  the  cost  of  the  suffering  people.  As  their 
own  estates  were  entailed  on  their  elder  sons,  so  was  the  public 
purse  entailed  on  their  younger  children.  That  receptacles  might 
be  ready  for  the  spawn  of  tne  nobles,  costly  establishments  were 
raised  and  kept  a-foot  by  taxes  wrung  from  the  commonalty  :  and 
that  this  provision  might  be  further  extended  and  secured,  men 
of  ignoble  birth  were  very  generally  excluded  from  all  such  places 
in  the  public  service  as  gave  honour  or  profit  to  the  holders.^ 
We  deeply  lament  that  the  Grand  and  Necessary  Reform  was 
not  accomplished  with  greater  discrimination  and  forbearance, 
but  no  reasonable  man  can  wonder  that  a  nation  thus  pillaged 

*  "  L'  experience  a  prouv6,  depuis  deux  slides,  que  les  substitutions* 
pour  ^tre  ainsi  r^duites,  quant  au  nombre  de  de^^s  ne  s'en  perp^tuaient 
pas  moins  par  le  renauvellementJ"  See  the  argument  of  J/.  BigouPr^a^ 
meneu  in  the  Confirence,  Art.  896 — 899.  He  adds  very  well,  "La 
substitution  d'un  seul  de^r^  pouvant  se  renouveller  k  chaque  generations 
elle  aura  les  m^mes  inconvenients  que  les  substitutions  de  plusieur& 
degres." 

t  "  Lorsque  les  substitutions  n'etaient  pas  dans  une  famille  puissante, 
les  parens  depouilies  ne  pouvaient  avoir  dans  leur  mis^re  aucune  ressource." 
Idia, 

X  '*  Si  la  famille  etait  puissante,  les  parens  depouilMs  auraient  sans 
doute  prefere  une  existence  assur^e  dans  la  propriety  d'une  partie  des 
biens,  plutot  q'une  protection  pr^caire  ethumiliante.  M^s  cettie  ressource 
qui  existait  dans  un  temps  oil  les  families  puissantes  avaient  pour  tous  les 
eniplois  lucratifs  un  privilege  exclusif,  n'existe  plus  sous  un  regime  ou  ce 
privilege,  qui  lui-mtme  itait  une  espece  de  substitution,  n'existe  plus."  Ibid. 
**  La  substitution  est  dangereuse,  parce  qu'elle  existerait  sans  les  ressources 

3ui  corrigeaient  son  influence  sous  un  regime  qui  n'est  plus.  II  n'y  a  plus 
e  convents  pour  les  fiUes ;  plus  de  canonicats,  plus  de  regiments 
affect^ s  par  privilege  aux  cadets  que  les  substitutions  avaient  ruin^s^*' 
ibid. 
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and  insulted  was  provoked  to  break  its  chains  on  the  heads  of 
its  hateful  oppressors. 

To  inquire  how  this  matter  would  probably  stand  in  a  country 
which  was  virtually  represented,  were  to  enter  upon  a  difficult 
and  a  '*  delicate  mvestigation.*'  Since  there  are  no  decisive 
facts  upon  which  an  opinion  can  be  formed,  we  must  be  satisfied 
with  throwing  out  a  few  vague  conjectures,  the  creatures,  per- 
haps, of  imagination,  rather  than  of  reason  and  experience. 
We  incline,  then,  to  surmise,  that  so  far  as  regarded  the  con- 
stitution of  her  legislature,  her  aristocracy  would  be  thoroughly 
despotic  :  but,  then,  we  think  it  likely  that  an  irrepressible, 
though  irregular,  publicity  would  be  given,  through  the  news- 
papers, to  most  of  its  proceedings.  By  the  judge-made  law  of 
ubel,  which  would  probably  obtain  in  such  a  country,  any 
censure,  merited  or  unmerited,  upon  any  body  or  any  thing, 
would,  strictly  speaking,  be  crimmal :  and  so  often  as  it  was 
thought  discreet  to  apply  this  handy  instrument,  censure  upon 
the  ruling  few  would  be  visited  with  appalling  punishment. 
Practically,  however,  much  latitude  would  be  permitted  to  the 
jpublication  of  opinions  through  the  press.  This  publicity,  thus 
surreptitiously  given  to  the  proceedmgs  of  the  legislature,  and 
this  freedom  of  discussion,  though  precariously  enjoyed,  would 
be  followed  by  important  consequences.  The  insolence  and 
rapacity  of  the  ruling  few  would  be  kept  in  constant  check ; 
and  as  compared  with  that  of  Old  France,  the  government 
would  be  good.  Tbese  checks,  however,  are  very  insufficient 
securities  against  the  abuse  of  aristocratical  power :  and  to 
maintain  the  custom  of  primogeniture  amongst  the  governing 
class,  the  people  would  be  taxed  and  pillaged  with  little  modera- 
tion, though,  certainly,  with  much  of  decorum.  Offices,  which 
iad  survived  the  ends  for  which  they  were  created,  would  he 
kept  alive  at  the  public  charge,  because  the  emolumemts  of 
Buch  useless  offices  would  yield  a  convenient  provision  for  the 
younger  children  of  the  aristocracy.  Colonies  useless  to  the 
mother  country  would  be  retained  a,t  an  enormous  cost,  that 
governments  and  other  appointments  might  be  ready  for  the 
same  interesting  class.  Occasionally,  a  promising  young  man 
of  a  powerful  family  would  be  sent,  with  an  extravagant  salary, 
to  improve  his  diplomatic  talents  as  rcsident-at  some  petty  court. 
The  army  would  be  many  times  larger  than  the  wants  of 
the  comnunity  required ;  since  military  commissiops  are  some- 
thing of  a  provision  for  such  younger  sons  as  hang  rather  heavy 
on  hand.  Fresh  commissions  would  be  sometimes  granted  to 
the  like  useful  persons,  though  the  half-pay  list  were  groaning 
with  the  names  of  experienced  officers.     An  officer's  advance 
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through  the  grades  of  the  army  or  navy  would  be  slightly  acce- 
lerated or  retarded  by  connexion  or  want  of  connexion  with 
members  of  the  "  influential"  class.  To  maintain  a  church 
hateful  to  the  huge  majority,  the  tithe-tax  would  be  inexorably 
levied  on  the  inhabitants  of  a  sister  country :  though  with  a 
reverent  regard  to  the  '*  sacred*'  character  of  the  impost,  we 
presume  they  would  be  taxed  for  the  good  of  their  souls,  and 
not  to  any  carnal  and  sinister  end.  That  the  rich  livings  would 
be  in  the  gift  of  certain  predominant  families  ;  that  they  would 
yield  a  snug  provision  to  the  younger  members  of  these  families ; 
and  that  the  church  and  the  tax  would  be  perpetuated  that  this 
provision  might  be  prolonged,  are  manifestly  wild  and  vulgar 
conceits  begotten  by  "  infidelity"  on  a  diseased  imagination.  In 
spite,  however,  of  our  anxiety  to  extenuate  the  vices  of  this 
system,  we  must  pretty  generally  conclude  that  the  community 
would  be  smartly  ransacked  for  the  benefit  of  the  domineering 
body.  So  confidently  would  they  look  to  the  taxes  as  a  resource 
for  their  younger  children,  that  an  instance  might  possibly 
happen  of  a  great  man  leaving  to  his  younger  sons  a  provision 
out  of  his  own  estate,  subject  to  determine  so  soon  as  they 
should  be  endowed  with  places  or  other  appointments.  But  we 
have  wandered  too  long  m  this  imaginary  region ;  and  we  will 
now  examine  the  consequences  of  suppressing  restraints  on 
alienation  in  a  country  which  was  really  represented.  To  ima- 
gine they  would  ever  be  prohibited  by  virtual  representatives, 
were  a  fancy,  if  possible,  more  strange  and  far-fetched  than 
the  wild  and  vulgar  conceits  which  we  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  reprehend. 

After  the  expiration  of  one  entail,  the  property,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  probably  settled  anew  by  the  person  who  happens  to 
acquire  the  absolute  power  of  disposition.  More  generally 
still,  an  existing  entail  is  not  permitted  to  run  its  allotted  course, 
but  is  destroyed  by  the  tenant  for  life,  in  concurrence  with  the 
person  in  remainder,  and  the  property  is  instantly  resettled.  In 
fact,  the  estates  of  powerful  families  are  rarely  free,  for  any 
considerable  period,  from  the  fetters  of  strict  settlement.  The 
chances  of  their  being  reduced  by  alienation  are,  therefore,  ex- 
tremely small. 

If  tnese  restrictions  were  peremptorily  prohibited,  large  pro- 
perties, even  in  ill-governed  countries,  would  seldom  be  trans 
mitted  entire  through  many  generations  of  proprietors.  One 
proprietor  would  dissipate  or  impair  the  property,  that  he  might 
satisfy  a  taste  for  expense.  Another  would  be  inclined  to  divide 
it  for  the  rational  and  humane  purpose  of  dealing  equally  with 
his  children.     And  as  these  and  other  inducements  to  alienation 
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would  always  be  backedby  the  instant  power  of  aliening,  a  large 
fortune  would  rarely  or  never  be  transmitted  to  any  very  distant 
descendant  of  the  person  who  had  originally  acquired  it.  Nor 
is  this  the  only  consideration.  The  probability  that  his  fortune 
would  be  speedily  dissipated  or  divided,  would  force  itself  upon 
the  attention  of  every  testator.  He  would  see  that  the  bulk  of 
his  property,  let  him  do  what  he  might,  could  not  be  kept  long 
in  conjunction  with  his  family  name.  The  temptation  to  heap 
it  on  the  head  of  a  single  child,  would  be  reduced  to  little  or 
nothing :  and  room  would  be  made  in  his  mind  for  those  senti- 
ments of  even-handed  justice,  which  dictate  the  testamentary 
dispositions  of  men  of  the  middling  class. 

In  a  country  protected  from  pillage  by  a  body  of  real  repre- 
sentatives, a  peremptory  prohibition  of  entails  would  at  once, 
and  for  ever  extinguish  the  pernicious  custom  of  primogeniture. 
In  such  a  country  (as  we  must  clearly  discern  by  merely  opening 
our  eyes  upon  the  United  States  of  America)  public  establish- 
ments would  be  severely  adjusted  to  the  real  wants  of  the  com- 
munity ;  and  places  in  these  reasonable  establishments  would  be 
filled  with  little  or  no  regard  to  the  family  connexions  of  the 
candidates.  Romantic  as  it  must  doubtless  appear  to  a  rapa- 
cious and  sordid  oligarchy,  a  place  in  that  country  is  actually 
given  to  one  man  rather  than  another,  not  because  the  place  is 
convenient  to  the  candidate  or  his  connexions,  but  because  he 
is  deemed  more  competent  than  his  rivals  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  place.*  In  a  country,  therefore,  which  was  really  repre- 
sented, there  would  be  no  likely  means  of  putting  off  a  family 
upon  the  public  :  but  every  man  would  be  reduced  to  the  alter- 
native of  providing  for  his  younger  children  out  of  his  own 
estate,  or  of  leaving  them  without  provision.  This  consideration, 
coupled  with  the  others  which  we  have  suggested,  would  infal- 
libly determine  the  dispositions  of  almost  every  testator.  Every 
parent  would  bequeath  his  property  with  a  view  to  equahty 
amongst  his  children;  and  by  this  simple  prohibition  of  re- 
straints on  alienation,  properties  would  be  reduced,  in  the  course 
of  a  single  generation,  to  those  moderate  dimensions  which 
comport  with  the  general  happiness. 

It  follows  from  what  we  nave  established,  that  the  French 
Reformers  made  a  great  mistake,  when  they  abridged  the  power 
of  willing  as  it  relates  to  the  selection  of  successors.  In  trying 
to  prevent  the  resurrection  of  the  old  aristocratical  power  they 

•  If  any  one  sincerely  think  that  good  government  is  a  vision,  let  him 
siqaply  look  at  the  regulations  by  which  ail  commissions  are  filled  up  in 
the  United  States'  arm  v.  - 
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did  wisely  and  well.  The  existence  of  such  a  power  would  have 
been  dangerous  in  the  extreme  to  the  stability  of  a  representa- 
tive government.  It  was  their  imperious  duty  to  abate  that 
insufferable  nuisance.  With  such  wealth  and  influence  in  their 
hands,  the  few  would  have  laboured  by  force  or  fraud  to  re- 
sume the  power  of  oppressing,  and  in  some  unhappy  moment  of 
despondency  and  supmeness,  the  many  would  have  fought  with 
unequal  arms  to  repel  the  approaching  oppression.* 


*  If  the  reader  have  more  confidence  in  great  names  than  in  the  sugges- 
tions of  his  own  good  sense,  he  may  take  the  propositions  in  the  text  on 
the  authority  of  MachiaveL  "  It  is  the  constant  aim  of  the  nobles*' 
(says  he)  "to  oppress;  the  only  aim  of  the  commonalty  is  to  avoid  op- 
pression."— **  Senza  dubbio  se  si  considera  il  fine  de'  Nobili  e  degl'  Igno- 
bili,  si  vedra  in  quelli  dcsiderio  grande  di  dom|nare,  ed  in  questi  solo 
desiderio  di  non  essere  dominati,  e,  per  consegUente,  maggiore  volont^ 
di  vivere  liberi,  potendo  meno  sperare  d'usupaji'la  che  non  possono  li 
Orandi :  talche  essendo  i  Popolari  preposli  a  gHardia  d'una  liberty,  h  ra- 
gionevole  ne  abbino  pi^  cura ;  e  non  la  potendo  occupare  loro,  non  per- 
mettiuo  che  altri  I'occupL" — De'Discorsi,  Lib-  i.  Cap.  6.  Not  only  is  he 
convinced  that  the  mass  of  the  people  is  alone  interested  in  having  good 
government,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  have  the  control  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  but  he  is  equally  satisfied  of  their  capacity  to  discern  their  own  in- 
terests, and  to  take  the  measures  most  likely  to  promote  them.  The  rea- 
son which  he  gives  for  the  prevalence  of  the  contrary  opinion  is  so  true, 
and  is  expressed  with  such  strength  and  simplicity,  that  we  cannot  refrain 
from  adding  it  to  the  passage  which' we  have  cited  above-  **  L'opinione 
contra  ai  Popoli  nasce,  percfe  de'Popoli  ciascun  dice  male  senza  pauruy 
e  liberamente  ancora  mentre  che  regnano.^*^^"  The  prevalent  belief  of  the 
people's  incapacity  arises  from  this;  tha^t  under  monarchies  or  aris* 
tpcracies  every  one  may  speak  ill  of  them  with  complete  impunity;  and 
no  attempt  is  ever  made  by  the  people  themselves  to  restrain  this  licence, 
where  the  government  is  democratical." — Lib.  v.  Cap.  68. 

Of  all  the  tools  of  the  oligarchy,  counting  from  Burke  downward,  who 
have  employed  their  talents,  ^reat  or  small,  in  traducing  the  mass  of 
mankind,  not  one,  most  certainly,  has  been  punished  as  for  libel  on  the 
people.  How  and  to  what  end  they  have  been  rewarded  at  our  expense, 
ue  Know  and  feel.  The  other  branch  of  Machiavel's  reason  is  equally 
confirmed  by  recent  experience.  In  the  United  States,  where  the  people 
reigUy  the  partizans  of  the  federalist  or  aristocratical  faction  have  ever 
vented  their  spleen  and  abuse  with  perfect  impunity.  Whilst  that  faction 
was  in  authority,  they  passed  a  Libel  Law,  which  the  democratical  party, 
on  their  accession  to  power,  might  have  used  as  a  weapon  against  their 
adversaries.  But  with  the  wisdom  and  magnanimity  peculiar  to  popular 
counsels,  they  disdained  the  poor  advantage  :  and  one  of  the  first  acts  of 
Mr.  Jefferson's  glorious  administration  was,  to  repeal  the  odious  Law, 
and  te  permit  that  unbounded  censure  of  public  men  and  measures  which 
has  ever  since  been  exercised  by  writers  of  all  parties. 

We  cannot  close  this  note  without  another  remark.  The  cool  and 
sagacious  statesman,  whose  authority  we  have  just  cited,  had  had  ample 
experience  of  Princes,  Nobles,  and  Democracies ;  but  he  was  a  stranger 
to  an  instructed  people  and  a  Representative  Government.    If  such  wai 
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.  The  end^  however.  Would  have  been  i^iUrely'  accon^liBhed  by 
.the  mild  expedient  of  suppressing  substitutions.  Is  it  said  tbat 
^is  proc(58s  is  less  rapia  than  the  other,  and  that  it  was  neoes* 
sary  to  provide  against  instant  danger  ?  The  answer  is  obvioofl 
andf  conclusive.  Peril  so  urgent  could  not  have  been  averted 
Jt>y  compeUin^  the  large  proprietors,  at  their  deaths,  to  divide 
their  properties  amongst  their  children.  At  such  a  crisis,  the 
obstinate  and  malignant  enemies  of  the  general  happiness  (if 
it  be  possible  to  resist  them  at  all)  must  be  smitten  with  the 
Bword  of  justice,  or  encountered  in  the  field  of  battle.  Nothing 
can  be  alleged  for  reserves  in  favour  of  children,  considered  as  a 
security  against  aristocratical  oppression.  As  against  an  instant 
and  pressing  danger,  they  were  ineffectual ;  and  distant  danger 
would  have  b^en  completely  obviated  by  me^re^y  suppressing 
Bubstitutions. 

'  The  temptation  to  make  an  eldest  son  being  6uce  removed, 
abuses  of  tne  power  of  willing  would  rarely,  we  think,  occur  c 
;and  we  are  deeply  convinced,  that  any  attempt  to  restrain  the 
proprietor  from  selecting  the  successors  to  his  property  must  be 
Ibllowed  by  serious  evils.     Having  attentively  considered  the 
articles  of  the  French  code,  which  reserve  legitimate  portions, 
^nd  the  provisions  which  it  was  necessary  to  introduce  as  cm 
Mequences  of  those  articles,  w^  are  satisfi/sid  we  cpuld  make  out 
^  case,  whi^ch  would  lead  the  reader  to  regard  them  with  som^e- 
fthing  approaching  to  abhorrence.     Attempts  on  the  part  of  fa- 
thers ana  mothers  to  d^aud  all  their  cnildren  in  favour  of 
strangers,  or  to  defraud   some  of  their  children  in  &vour  Qf 
pthers — consequent  suspicion  and  discord  between  the  members 
o£  a  family — a  partial  destruction  of  paternal  and  maternal  au- 
jbhority — gross  inequality  in  the  conditions  of  the  children,  for 
want  of  the  equalizing  hand  of  a  parent,  master  of  his  property ; 
4;hese  and  many  evils  more,  which  our  limits  forbid  us  to  sug- 
gest, must  often,  we  think,  be  consequences  of  reserving  these 
legitimate  portions.     That  wills  would  rarely  be  unjust  were 
the  practice  of  making  an  eldest  son  once  discontinued,  is  ^ 
proposition  which  we  are  equally  unable  to  maintain  in  a  de- 
tailed manner.     Our  limits  will  simply  permit  Us  to  suggest  a 
few  questions,  which  may  serve  the  reader  ks  occasions   for 
reflection.     How  many  unjust  wills  made  by  men  of  the  mid- 
dling class,  have  Qccurred  to  his  observation  ?     In  how  many 
instances  has  the   injustice  been  done    to  children  in   favour 


his  opiuion  of  popular  goodness  and  wisdom,  even  in  his  owu  dark  age, 
^at  woiild  he  have  thought  had  he  knovirn'thc  middling  dasses  of  Eng- 
land, or  the  people  and  Govermncnt  of  America  ? 
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of  strangers?  If  the  instances  of  unjust  wills  appear  to  be 
many,  is  it  not  in  resdity  because  they  wer6  few,  and  that  they 
excited  for  that  reason  unusual  attention  and  indignation? 
Will  not  the  fear  of  incurring  this  indignation  naturally  re^ 
dtmiii  the  tesl^tbr  ftom  iSagtant  inj  ttstice  ?  la  hot  the  a6t  or 
niakin^  a  will  that  abt  of  a  man^s  life,  which  (generally  9peak« 
ihg)  he  performs  with  the  most  deliberation  ?  And  is  h^  not* 
by  consequence,  unusually  aUve  to  all  those  considerations  and 
motives  which  determine  men  to  do  justly  with  the  greaieft 
force  ? 

In  fin6,  our  opinion  of  this  matter  may  be  briefly  and  gener* 
ally  summed  up  thus:  W6  think  that  every  person  of  maturfe 
age  and  souhd  mind  iihould  be  left  to  dispose  Of  his  pt(}p^f 
at  his  own  dtsereticm,  subject  onlv  to  the  simple  and  not  severe 
condition  of  impartiiig  the  i^afne  wsolute  dominion  to  the  object 
jdT  objects  Of  his  boumjr. 


t" 
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CRITICAL   NOTICES. 


1. — A  Discourse  concerning  the  Influence  of  America  on  the  Mind,  being  the 
Annual  Oration  before  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  at  the  Univer- 
sity in  Philadelphia,  J  8th  Oct.,  IH:^,  by  C.J.  Ingersoll.  Philadelphia. 
1823. 

This  is  a  rapid  but  brilliant  sketch  of  the  condition  of  America,  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  European  states ;  brilliant,  not  with  the  usual 
ornaments  of  oratory,  but  in  splendid  facts,  which,  while  they  display 
the  progress  of  human  intellect  and  enjoyment  in  America,  shed  also  a 
dieering  light  upon  the  prospects  of  mankind.  The  picture  is  one  which 
it  becomes  an  Englishman  and  a  philanthropist  to  view  with  unalloyed 
complacency.     Our  commercial  interest,  our  common  language  and  lite- 
rature, the  many  ties  which  imagination  and  intercourse  have  added  to 
our  common  descent,  and  the  great  principles  of  social  policy,  which  it  is 
evident  that,  unless  discussion  be  annihilateJ  here,  we  must  ultimately 
have  in  common  also,  render  any  feeling  which  approaches  to  national 
jealousy  a  monstrous  absurdity.  Nor  can  America,  or  any  other  country, 
start  forward  in  such  a  career  of  improvement  as  is  here  traced,  with- 
out conferring  important  benefits,  though  not,  perhaps,  equal  to  what  it- 
self enjoys,  in  every  nation  with  which  it  holds  any  intercourse.  With 
heartfdt  pleasure,  therefore,  have  we  followed  the  orator  in  his  exhibi- 
tion of  the  American  mind,  as  developed  in  education,  literature,  science, 
the  arts,  legislature,  jurisprudence,  medicine,  and  theology.     His  con- 
trasts and  speculations  we  value  little.     They  are  surely  those  of  a  man 
not  personally  acquainted  with  Europe,  especially  with  Great  Britain ;  or 
at  any  rate  not  sufficiently  so  to  preserve  him  from  some  erroneous  impres- 
sions and  strange  mis-statements,  the  correction  of  which  would  be  super- 
fluous here.     Our  interest  is  in  his  American  facts,  which  he  appears  to 
have  amassed  with  diligence,  and  from  which  he  has  made  a  careful  and 
judicious  selection,  well  adapted  to  illustrate  the  several  topics  just  enu- 
merated. 

Universal  education  is  one  of  the  first  cares  of  the  American  govern- 
ment. Reckoning  both  the  federal  and  local  contributions  for  this  ob- 
ject, "  nearly  as  much  as  the  whole  national  expenditure  of  the  United 
States  is  set  apart  by  laws  to  enlighten  the  people."  An  adequate  pro- 
vision for  schools,  academies,  colleges,  and  universities,  is  required  of 
every  new  state,  as  a  condition  of  admission  into  the  Union.  The 
number  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools  is  computed  to  be  more  than  half 
a  million.  The  average  expense  to  the  public,  iu  those  at  Philadelphia, 
for  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  is  little  more  than  three  dollars 
each,  per  annum.  Upwards  of  six  thousand  young  men  are  studying  at 
the  universities  and  different  professional  seminaries. 

The  standard  literature  of  England  is  the  inheritance  of  America,  and 
books  are  published  so  cheaply,  that  they  scarcely  import  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  reprint  from.  From  the  immense  Cyclopaedia  of  Dr.  Rees,  to 
the  last  light  tale  or  poem,  every  thing  valuable  is  reprinted.     7500 
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copies  of  Stewart's  Philosophy,  and,  within  the  last  nine  yea^s,  200,000 
copies  of  the  Waverley  novels,  have  heen  issued  from  the  American  press. 
Besides  the  regular  book  stores  in  the  towns,  there  is  a  large  itinerant 
trade.  "  More  than  two  hundred  waggons  travel  through  the  country, 
loaded  with  books  for  sale." .  Of  their  best  native  periodical,  the  North 
American  Review,  about  4000  copies  are  circulated,  aiid  the  same 
number  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly.  A  newspaper  is  described  as 
^'  the  daily  fare  of  nearly  every  meal  \x\  almost  every  family."  There 
are  not  less  than  a  thousand,  some  of  them  with  several  thousand  sub- 
scribers. 

As  to  the  useful  arts,  it  is  the  law  in  America,  that  no  patent  shall 
be  granted  fbr  anything  '*  before  known,  or  used,  in  any  other  part  or 
period  of  the  world,"  and  yet  upwards  of  four  thousand  have  been  issued 
in  thirty  years.  The  grain  mill  machinery,  and  various  contrivance^  for 
spinning  and  weaving,  are  chiefly  boasted  of.  Our  orator  aflirms,  that 
their  **  houses,  ships,  carriages,  tools,  utensils,  manufactures,  implements 
of  husbandry,  conveniences,  comforts,  the  whole  circle  of  social  refine- 
ment, are  always  equal,  mostly  superior,  to  those  of  the  most  improved 
nations."  Next  year  is  expected  to  complete  the  canals  now  in  progress, 
which  will  extend  ten  thousand  miles,  and  "  belt  the  country  from  the 

freat  western  valley  to  the  waters  of  the"  Hudson  and  the  Chesapeake." 
)n  one  of  their  mighty  rivers,  there  are  already  morei  than  ah  hundred 
steam  boats,  containing  upwards  of  fourteen  thousand  tons. 

The  representative  government  of  America,  her  congress^  her  five  and 
twenty  state  lejgislatures,  with  their  three  thousand  members,  all  chosen 
by  popular,  and  mostly  by  universal,  sufirage^  in  addition  to  the  secu- 
rity for  the  common  weal  which  they  afford  by  the  interest  which  the 
people  feel  and  the  power  which  they  exercise,  have  also  produced  that 
great  advantage,  which  must  arise  from  the  changes  at  elections,  returning 
into  the  bosom  of  the  community,  thousands  who  are  practically  ac- 
quainted with  the  forms  and  principles  of  legislation,  and  who,  *'  through 
the  yivid  medium  of  a  free  press,  constitute,  as  it  were,  an  auditory 
greatly  superkir  to  that  of  any  other  nation."  In  America  (let 
European  governments  "  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest") 
"  execution. has  never,  been  done  on  a  traitor." 

The  original  states  retain  the  common  law>  of  England,  but  modified 
and  simplified.  We  wish  them  well  rid  of  it ;  though  "  most  of  the  feudal 
distinctions  between  real  and  personal  property,  complicated  tenures  and 
primogeniture,  the  salique  exclusion  of  females,  the  unnatural  rejection 
of  the  half-blood  and  ante-nuptial  offspring,  forfeitures  for  crimes,  the 
penalties  of  alienage,  and  other  vices  of  European  jurisprudence,  which 
nothing  but  their  existence  can  defend,  and  reason  must  condemn,  are 
either  abolished,  or  in  a  course  of  abrogation."  Litigation  is,  in  various 
ways,  abridged  and  economised.  Punishment  is  extensively  becoming  a 
reformatory  process.     Technicality  is  giving  way  to  common  sense. 

Medicine  appears,  by  facts,  to  be  making  such  a  progress  as. might  be 
expected  from  the  establishment  of  several  respectable  medical  colleges, 
for  the  education  of  its  professors;  the  absence  of  the  peculiar  privileges 
of  certain  bodies,  and  of  confinement  to  one  branch  of  its  practice,  which 
havo  so  unfavourably  operated  here ;  and  that  freedom  of  thought  which 
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l!i  etetitial  to  ini^vement  in  all  departments^  but  which  cannot  \)e  ibc- 

jN^ted  to  flourish  amid  the  prejudices  kept  up  by  endowed  monopolies. 

Mr.  I.  reckons  that  there  are^  in  the  United  States^  8^000  places  of 

I  idi^ous  worship,  5,000  ecclesiastics,  and  twelve  theological  seminaries, 

f  iM^ies  rdigious  houses,  "  all  self-«rected  and  sustained  by  voluntary 

dOfittibution,  and  nearly  all  witMn  the  last  half  century."     Religion  has 

HA  connection  with  the  state,  and  yet  here  is  a  provision  for  the  spiritual 

Wants  of  the  people  as  ample  as  that  of  Scotland.     Irreligious  books 

aoiff6ely  ever  appear ;  for,  they  are  not  prosecuted.     Such  an  unexampled 

of  religion,  since  America  ceased  to  be  within  the  diocese  of 

op  of  London,  Very  well  shows  how  advtotageously  tithes  and 

acts  may  be  disj^esuied  with. 

Real  reptesentation,  tL  free  press,  and  complete  religious  liberty,  are 

^bOwn,  by  the  facts  stated  in  this  address,  to  be  something  more  than 

Ibe  tnere  catch- wotds  of  deinaeogues,  or  the  symbols  of  anarchy  dnd 

deihoralication.     Their  M^orth  is  demonstrated  by  practical  results  in 

the  multiplied  advantages  of  the  many,  and  the  argument  is  not  to  be 

destroyed  by  the  railing  of  the  interested  few.  Increasing  respect  abroad, 

aftd  increasing  prosperity  at  home,  a  prosperity  evinced  not  by  the  accu- 

i&ulation  of  princely  fortunes  by  a  few  individuals  while  the  mass  of  the 

community  sinks  into  pauperism,  but  by  the  general  and  equable  difiu- 

flion  of  the  laeans  of  elijoyment ;  these  are  the  fruits  which  they  have 

actually  produced.     The  glorious  lot  of  America  is  ''  to  prove  to  the 

i^t^ld  that  the' best  patronage  of  religion,  science,  literature,*and]the  vttB, 

of  i^hatever  the  mind  can  acbieve  is  SELF-Gt>y£RNMBNT ;"  and  it  le- 

mldns  for  the  world  to  profit  by  the  lesson. 


X-Some  Jccount  of  the  Life  of  the  Late  Gilbert  Earle,  Esq.     Written  by 

Himself.    Knight    Pall  Mall  East.   1824. 

An  auto-biographer  is  one  who  considers  himself  fitted  to  be  set  up, 
as  a  beacon,  a  moral  finger-post,  and,  in  some  cases,  as  a  model  and 
eSLaiiiple  to  his  fellows.  Mr.  Earle,  lA  recording  bis  ^'  siijrings  and 
apings,"  has,  of  course,  thought  himself  capable  of  serving  the  world  in 
cne  of  these  ways — and  his  remains  we  are  told  will  teid  a  lecture  to 
''  the  life  of  insensibility,  of  sensual  indulgence,  of  blind  confidence, 
<if  Uoated  pride,  the  life  of  all  those  who  have  built  their  house  upon 
the  sands."     Let  the  renters  of  the  Goodwins  lend  an  ear  to  the  lesson ! 

Fragment  the  first,  then,  for  the  work  is  all  in  fragments,  is  a  middle 
piece  of  Mr.  Earle's  life.  The  very  book  begins  with  a  burglary,  and 
breaks  into  its  subject  with  a  centre-bit !  but  Uiis  is  the  least  pernicious 
of  its  dishonest  examples.  At  the  second  page,  only,  the  author  begins 
to  covet  another  man's  wife,  and  shows  himself>  picking  the  holy 
wards  of  wedlock  with  the  usual  false  keys  of  sensimlity.  The  lady 
is  rather  commonly  described,  but  the  lovers  of  the  florid  will  enjoy  her 
complexion,  which  is,  "  pale  and  pearl-like,  but  varied,  on  occasion, 
with  a  flush  of  rich  blood,  tf  a  tint  Uke  that  presented  by  the  interstices 
'qfthefngers  when  held  against  the  sun  r 

She  must  have  looked,  to  our  fancy,  very  much  as  Rubens  would  have 
paints  a  p^<my,  but  it  will  be  seen  anon  that  iko  had  occasion  for  ths 
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most  damask  of  her  blushes.  Another  phaenamenon  of  h^aut^  u  de^ 
scribed  at  page  128^  in  some  verses ;  and  really  it  reads  like  a  h^t  ta 
nature,  or  to  Mr.  Hilton  ere  he  painteth  /m. 

'  I  must  confess  that  it  19  not  unpleasant 
To  me  to  gaze  upon  a  Ipvely  creature. 
Although  that  lovely  creature  be  a  peasant. 
Whose  hair  is  like  the  plumage  of  a  pheasant  /' 

We  should  not  object  to  see  such  a  creature  ourselves,  provided  the 
showman's  charge  was  moderate,  but  Mr.  Earle  is  a  little  unfortunate 
in  his  figures,  for  a  man  from  a  tropical  climate.  Eleanor,  however, 
was  the  true  prodigy  after  all,  for  she  had  *'  a  man's  head  on  a  woman's 
body,  with  the  heart  of  an  angel,"  and  Mr.  Earle  found  it  impossible  to 
resist  a  creature  of  such  a  composite  order.  He  loved  desperately,  and 
adopted  a  mode  in  his  addresses  that  is  proverbial  for  its  efficacy,  in 
creeping  up  a  woman's  sleeve.  Eleanor's  was  rath^  a  loose  one,  and  the 
method  eamly  prevailed :  but  Mr.  Earle  shall  give  his  own  receipt,  like 
Ovid,  for  his  art  of  love  :-^ 

'  Eleanor  had  a  child — an  infant  at  iMs  time  a  few  months  old.  How 
I  loved  that  child ! — In  despite  of  the  feelings  of  hate  which  burned 
within  me  towards  its  father,  I  doated  on  it  with  a  love  passing  almost 
paternal  affection  itself.  /  saw  in  it  its  mother  only.  I  had  always  hocA 
fond  of  children  when  they  came  to  be  able  to  prattle  their  first  ideas— 
to  give  to  view  the  first  buddings  of  human  reason — but  from  infant! 
I  had  ev^r  felt  a  peculiar  aversion.  There  was  something  in  the  a{^)ear« 
ance  of  their  skin,  in  the  touch  of  their  flesh,  which  to  me  was  even 
repugnant.  But  her  child  I  would  fondle  in  my  arms  for  hours.  That 
smile,  which,  on  the  faces  of  other  infants,  has  seemed  to  me  so  un- 
meaning and  vfi^^,  was  bright  and  delicious  when  it  lighted  up  the 
eyes  and  played  abound  the  lips  of  this  dear  one.  I  used  to  fancy  that 
it  knew  and  loved  me — and  was.  half  jealous  and  angry  when  the  nurse 
came  to  take  it  from  me,  and  the  child,  as  was  natural,  stretched  itf 
urns  with  affection  towards  her.' 

Our  readers  will  remember  the  pathetic  breakfasting  in  the  German 
Charlotte  and  Werter : — Eleanor's  babe  had  not  reached  a  bread  and 
butter  age — but  many  a  tender  scoping  scene  may  be  imagined  over  the 
bib  and  the  pap-boat.  Some  verses  too  were  addressed  to  the  chQd  vk 
pencil,  and  they  have  a  very  leaden  look,  with  an  extravagant  ofS^ss  at 
the  end,  in  the  same  spirit  of  sincerity  with  the  caresses  r 

'  I  almost  dream  that  thou  must  be 
His  who  thus  loves  thee  doatingly 

Who'd  give  that  soul  Uself  if  aught 
Could  make  thee  really  his — ^bi^t,  no, 
I  must  control  that  maddening  l3iought— -« 
Alas  !  it  never  can  be  so  !' 

Every  one  must  lament,  that  such  foolish  nui|eiy  rhymes  should  di^ 
place  the  harmless  morality  of  Dr.  Watts'fr--«Dd  <^ilt  more  that  such  a 
shallow  Sedley  could  instiU  his  panrerted  passion  into  the  chast^t 
bosom  of  Eleanor.    She  did  not  p£iy  Vjipla»  b^wevf  r>  hut  waii  (^ry  pjF 
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her  damask  cheek,  and  told  her  love  plump  out  to  Mr.  Earle^  with  ''"a 
starting  candour  of  manner,"  that  made  him  hoth  wonder  and  grieve,' 
that  arter  she  had  passed  "  what  would  have  been  the  Rubicon  of  afi 
others^  she  advanced  no  jot  further."  But  she  loved  with  ^'  a  purity  and 
absence  of  sinful  passion"  to  which  man  and  most  women  are  utter 
strangers,  and  Mr.  Earle  provides^  as  a  supplementary  excuse  for  her 
virtue,  that  "  she  was  proud — very  proud,  and  shrank  from  the  idea  of 
dmng  aught  which  she  could  not  avow  and  justify  in  the  face  of  the 
world." — ^There  are  sc^es  nevertheless  for  humbling  the  loftiest  spirits ; 
Mr.  Earle  takes  her  up  some  high  East- Indian  mountain,  overlooking  the 
vast  sea ;  and  sedudngly  seats  her  on  a  scanty  giddy  pinnacle  where  theur 
*'  limbs  touchy"  ^^  and  he  was  forced  to  pass  his  arm  round  Eleanor  to 
support  her  on  the  rock."  Of  course  she  had  but  a  very  narrow  chance 
between  two  falls ;  and  here  the  pathos  really  seems  compounded  from 
the  Scotch  receipt  in  Adam  Blair.  There  sat  Mr.  Earle,  turning  his 
old  black  wicked  suit^  and  there  sat  Eleanor,  turning  a  deaf  ear  and  a 
trumpet : 

'  As  I  proceeded,  though  she  continued  to  listen  attentively,  she  seemed 
to  cease  to  hear — her  eye  became  fixed  and  unmeaning,  and  her  whole 
form  grew  motionless  and  stifiened.  A  sort  of  waking  stupor  appeared 
to  come  over  her ;  I  strove  to  rouse  her,  but  in  vain.  "  I  shall  be 
better  presently,"  was  her  only  answer,  and  she  repeated  it  to  all  I  Saad. 
The  continued,  unvarying,  and  mechanical  manner  in  wbicii  dhe  repeated 
this  sentence  was  more  fearful  even  than  if  she  had  been  wholly 
speechless.  I  became  alarmed  to  a  maddening  d^ree.  There  she  sat 
like  stone ;  her  eyes  fixed — ^her  colour  gone — ^her  frame  rigid.  .  '^  I  shall 
be  better  presently,"  she  repeated  to  every  thing  I  said  to  her,  and  even 
when  I  did  not  speak.  I  was  utterly,  helplessly>  at  a  loss.  A  fit,  a 
swoon,  hysterics,  I  should  have  known  how  to  succour  and  relieve ;  but 
this  unearthly  statue-like  suspension  of  animation,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  that  one  echoing  phrase,  made  me  nerveless  and  helpless  as  a 
cluld.  There  was  no  water  on  this  stony  mountain,  and  I  feared  to. 
leave  her  to  fetch  it.     She  remained  motionless. 

'  At  this  moment,  there  came  singing  down  the  path  a  little  boy  of,  it 
might  be,  ten  years  old,  in  ragged  clothes,  and  with  bare  feet,  but 
skipping  along  at  ^  merry  pace,  and  caarolliiig  forth  his  ditty  with  the 
gaiety  and  lightness  of  an  innocent  and  happy  heart.  The  path  brought 
him  close  to  us;  but,  after  looking  at  its  for  a  moment  \vith  some 
surprise,  he  proceeded  on  his  way.  As  he  passed,  I  saw^  to  my  infinite 
relief  and  joy,  expression  again  b^in  to  spread  over  Eleanor's  face. 
The  tears  rose  into  her  eyes,  and  at  list  began  to  flow  freely. — "  I  don't 
know  why  it  is,"  said  she,  "  I  was  not  thinking  of  that  child — and 
yet  the  sight  of  his  poor  little  naked  feet,  tripping  over  the  hard  sharp 
stones,  brought  tears  to  my  eyes,  as  it  were  by  instmct."  And  she  wept 
on,  and  I  rejoiced,  for  the  tears  relieved  her.' 

We  think  all  such  rocks  ought  to  have  boys  on  them  and  virtue  would 
steer  better.  It  is  a  serious  thing,  in  such  perils,  to  think  of  a  naked 
sole,  and  both  Gilbert  and  Eleanor,  content  themselves  with  one  pure 
innocent,  baby-like  kiss,  for  a  whole  fragment  longer.  Mr.  Earle,  in- 
deed^ lifts  up  his  warning  moral  voice>  and  declaims  against  sin  and  seduc- 
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lion ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  lesson,  he  doffs  his  surplice,  and  begins  to 
relapse  as  he  tells  us  into  his  old  lay-habits.  Then  follows  a  cluster  of 
wicked  stars,  to  be  blamed  of  course  if  Eleanor  went  astray  ;  and  in  the 
next  chapter  the  lawless  lovers  are  lawfully  entered  in  the  church-books. 
Eleanor's  ex-husband  had  died ;  but  a  month  too  late  to  save  her  from  an 
elopement,  and  she  suffers  a  world  of  grief  over  her  sin,  and  want  of 
foresight.  Four  short  virtuous  weeks,  to  be  sure,*were.not  to  be 
grudged  in  exchange  for  a  reputation,  but  who,  indeed,  would  ever  sin 
rashly  or  hastily  with  a  prophet's  eye  in  his  head  ?  It  gave  us  -a  paUg, 
to  gather  from  her  regrets  that  the  pet-babe  had  been  abandoned  on  her 
flight — and  after  the  last  moments  of  the  mother,  or  her  decline,  it  is 
completely  cut  by  Mr.  Earle ;  who  is  hearty  and  cruel  enough  to  outlive 
his  beloved. Eleanor  for  nearly  two  hundred  pages. 

We  cannot  think  of  dragging  our  readers,  who  have  not  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  military  education,  through  all  the  tedious  parade  of  sen- 
sibility that  occupies  the  volume,  from  Mr.  Earle's  return  to  England 
and  to  Wilverham  the  paternal  seat.     Every  other  sentence  is  a  senti- 
ment intended  to  illustrate  what  he  calls  elsewhere  "a  chronic  heart- 
break," and  really  we  are  obliged  to  lament  at  every  stage  the  cruel  slow 
nature  of  the  disease.     But  it  is  sad  tedious  work,  when  a  man  attempts 
to  fringe  out  a  tough  set  of  strings  upon  old  blunt  topics.     And  the 
former  novelists  have  quite  worn  the  e^ge  off  all  those  pensive  regrets ; 
and  unpointed  all  the  thorns,  against  which  Mr.  Earle  addresses  his 
melancholy  breast.     The  changes  of  time,  his  favourite  burthen,  have 
been  rung  over  and  over  again,  and  are  as  common  as  the  Change 
Chimes  upon  Comhill ;  but  it  does  not  prevent  his  pulling  at  the  old 
peal.  •  There  is  an  abundance  of  drivelling  over  his  father's  imbecility, 
as  if  '^  the  lapse  of  twenty-six  years"  were  not  enough  to  nurse  any  old 
man  into  his  second  childhood,  and  an  aged  bassoon-player  is  condoled 
with,  in  the  same  strain,  till  they  almost  outmoan  that  serious  wind- 
instrument.     Mr.  Earle  visits   his   mother's   grave  too,    only  to  tell 
us  in  French  that  she  was  a  woman    '^  comme  il  y  en  a  peu ;"   but 
it  will  gratify  some  natures  to  find  him  recalling  his  parents  in  two 
languages.     He  quarrels  with  cake  and  wine,  at  a  funeral,  yet  confesses, 
in  the  next  page,  that  '*  even  in*  our  sorrow  we  are  physical  creatures," 
and  bitterly  remembers,  the  solemn  staid  pace  of  the  long-tailed  black 
horses,  in  the  middle  of  a  white  frost.     The  undertaker  is  sneered  at  for 
a  hireling,  as  if  he  undertook  for  any  sorrow  beyond  a  suit  of  sables^ 
We  should  like  to  know  what  Mr.  Earle  would  have  said  to  a  set  of 
real  sorry  horses  ?    But  this  is  the  common  cant  of  sensibility  on  the 
commonest  of  its  topics ;  and  Mr.  Earle,  throughout  his  miserable  life, 
writes  himself  down  amongst  those  barren  professors  of  feeling,  who,  in 
spite  of  all  they  so  fondly  believe  to  the  contrary,  are  the  most  grossly, 
selfish  and  heartless  of  their  race.     There  is  one  exception,  indeed,  to  this 
character  in  the  twelfth  fragment,  on  the  sickness  and  wants  of  the  poor^ 
which  is  feelingly  and  unaffectedly  written ;  but  it  can  redeem  but  a  small 
part  of  the  vicious  matter  with  which  it  is  associated,  and  still  less. atone 
for  the  unworthy  attempt,  throughout  the  book,  to  disguise  the  depraved 
spirit  of  the  story,  under  the  mask  of  $t  moral  guide.     Where  an  author, 
has  lavished  his  pathos  on  the  history  of  an  impure  passion,  it  is  worse 
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ibm  vtiin  to  bold  out  his  Ut^  hypocri^teal  Aaeis  tf  sadkclotlu  Y^ 
■ft|i  unholy  flame  lias  been  sedulouuy  fanned  into  a  perfect  bonfirei  k  is 
HQt  to  be  illuminated  b^  the  li^t  c^  the  ptmy  penitential  t^ier.  There 
ifi  no  good  &aA  to  be  gamed  by  oegging  all  our  sympathy  and  interest  in 
behali  of  8ome  amiable  seducer  or  bac^sjid<^  in  holy  orders,  and  thea 
serving  the  author's  small  pious  tract  upon  us>  like  an  i^logy  for  the 
spe^taoe.  Mr.  Earle  is  not  the  fint  who  has  profewed  to  serve  vhrtu^ 
\)f  poUshins  up  a  Uack  chara^r^  and  sho^dng  vice  her  own' image  19 
■'  incpippawl^  jet;." 


du-^Prmate  Mmnoin  tmd  C^f^eisians  0/  a  Justified  Sinner,     Written  by 

Himself.    Longman.  8vo.    1824. 

This  is  a  strange  tale  of  Diablerie  and  Thecdogy.  The  hero  is  bom 
in  lawful  wedlock  to  a  jolly  Scotch  laird  by  his  outrageous  saint  of  ^ 
wffe^  who  is  the  disciple  ai^d  admirer  of  an  ultra-caiimust  ministea>  and 
sits  up  with  him  o'nights  to  djscuss  the  different  kinds  of  faith.  Th^ 
youth  b^mes  one  otUie  elect,  and  falls  in  with  a  str^ge  fellow,  wh^ 
seems  to  be  no  other  than  Saton  himself  in  ^sguis^,  who  instigates  him 
to  push  his  religious  tenets  to  the  mpst  immom  consequences,  asd  tho^ 
eany  them  ipto  practice  by  pistoling  a  worthy  old  Gps^  preachy 
eenniving  at  the  execution,  of  a  worthy  young  Gospel  ]^ce^cdier  for  4lf 
murder,  stabbing  bis  pfh  eld»  brother,  breakim^  his  lawful  fath^f 
heart,  getting  rid,  it  doN^  uot  appear,  exactly  how,  cjf  his  mother,  "^^^Pnig 
m  idl  s(Mts  of  excess  and  atrocity  while  he  poss^s^  the  paternal  prpf 
perty,  and  when  driven  firom  its  enjc^npei^t  by  the  dreail  ^  kutiee, 
saving  its  officers  trouble  by  ha;nging  himself  upon  a  hay-rsta<x«  ^AJI 
this  is  represented  as  having  taken  place  in  tlie  lowlands  of  Scotbndj 
about  ^e  eommenoement  of  the  last  jbentu^. 

There  are  three  good  reasons  for  reading  hooks :  fir^  to  be  instructs^ 
by  them ;  secondly  to  be  a|nu^d ;  and  tburdly,  to  review  them,  '^ho 
mst  does  not  apply  at  afl  to  the  tale  hefore  us  ;  as  to  the  sejcond,  ^cg^ 
are  but  fow  Whose  taste  it  wHl  suit,  and  they  may  be  much  mose  hig^ 
gratified  by  many  portions  of  the  Newgate  Calendar ;  the  thi^  carried 
us  through  with  that  proud  consciousness  of  martyiliom  for  th^  puh^ 
good,  to  which  we  are  but  too  much  accustomed  when  labourupig  19  ouf 
ibcali(m. 

The  author  has  managed  the  tale  very  clumsily,  hafvin^  made  tw^ 
distimjt  narratives  of  the  same  events ;  and,  however  tn^e  it  may  bfl|  ^ 
mathematics,  it  certainly  does  not  always  hold  in  story rteQIng,  ^li^  t^^ 
halves  are  e^ual  to  one  wh(^e.  Th^.events,  up  to  the  ffig^  «f  tike  h^ 
fiom  his  ostate,  are  first  told  by  the  author  from  tradition,  and  tb^  liy 
himself  l%is  expedient  soon  puts  an  end  to  all  interest  about  the^[^ 
of  tiie  Met  hpoHher,  who  i$  ahno^t  the  only  persona^  in  the  bp(i| 
^lat  does  not  richly  merit  the  gsQlows  here,  and  perditioii  hmattg^ 
But  soon  to  put  an  end  to  dl  interest  about  his  best  cbaracter,  i&  np^^ 
bisst  plan  for  a  nov^ist  who  has  apy  other  object  than  that  of  providu|| 
materials  IW  a  monitray  lecture  to  young  writers  of  J^ction.  ^0!^ 
this  was  the  authoi^s  design,  he  must  have  adopted  the  plan  for  the  s%^ 
of  its  ori^aMty.    His  amotion  is  commendable,  fpr  t^t  praise  has  j^ 
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hitherto  been  awai'deS  to  Scottish'  novels  of  the  third  rate>  the  class  ttf^ 
which  this  production  belongs. 

,  If  an  atittior  will  introduce  supernatural  beings^  he  is  at  least  bound 
to  Invent  {dausible  motives  for  their  interference  in  human  conc^ns* 
The  Royal  One  of  the  burning  lake  must  have  had  much  less  business 
\ipon  his  hands  than  usual^  or  have  been  in  a  strangely  capri«> 
qiqus  humour^  when  be  became  incarnate,  and  toiled  so  industriously^ 
merely  to  get  the  soul  of  a  raw  Dominic  Sampson,  who  was  by  nature 
wholly  wicked  and  half-crazy.  The  devil  is  very  difficult  to  manage  ; 
as  much  so  poetically  as  theologically.  He  is  sure  to  be  disappointing* 
wearisome,  or  disgusting,  unless  made  sublime  enough  for  the  reader  to 
tremble  at,  or  grotesque  enough  for  him  to  laugh  at.  Our  author  is 
neither  a  Milton  nor  a  Le  Sage.     His  demon  is  no  genius ;  nor  is  he. 

In  the  supposed  auto-biography  of  a  victim  of  superstition,  to  preserve 
that  unity  which  is  essential  to  the  production  of  aple£(surable  impression 
on  the  reader,  one  of  two  obvious  courses  must  be  consistently  adhereiJ 
to.  The  phantoms  of  that  stiperstition  must  either  have  a  real,  external 
being ;  or  they  must  exist  ftolely  in  the  diseased  imagination  of  the  sup- 
posed writer.  We  can  readily  become,  for  the  time,  either  believers  or 
philosophers,  to  relish  a  good  story  ;  but  the  author  must  make  his  elec- 
tion, and  adhere  to  it.  The  "  Justified  Sinner"  will  not  allow  us  to 
jog  on  comfortably  with  hiiti  in  either  character.  He  is  mad  enoughj' 
for  all  the  arch-fiend's  pranks  to  have  been  played  in  his  own  brain* 
merely;  so  mad,  that  we  are  oft-times  convinced  they  could  have  no 
other  theatre ;  and  yet,  just  as  we  are  settling  down  into  this  conviction, 
the  most  preposterous  of  hi^  tricks  are  seriously  sworn  to  by  some  half- 
dozein  witnesses  in  their  sober  senses,  on  the  authority  of  their  own  eyes 
and  ears.  This  inconsistency  is  as  grieat  an  annoyance  as  if  the  audience 
were  compelled  to  change  their  dresses  three  or  four  times  during  a  per-* 
formance,  instead  of  the  actors. 

It  is  a  still  more  serious  objection,  that  the  author  has  been  unjust  ttf 
a  class  of  religi(%iists,  whose  opinions  are  far  from  being  obsolete,  and  of 
whom,  though  they  might  hate  much  to  answer  for,  he  has  given  a  de- 
lineation so  grossly  overcharged  as  to  make  it  a  hideous  caricature.  The' 
ultra-calvinists-  of  Scotland  did  vehemently  decry  ethical  preaching ; 
they  did  misapply  texts  of  Scripture  in  a  way  very  inconsistent  with  the' 
peace  of  society  and  the  rights  of  others ;  they  were  profoundly  ignorant' 
of  the  science  of  morals  ;  but  neither  they  nor  any  other  sect,  have  e<rer" 
advocated  the  practice  of  what  they  allowed  to  be  vicious,  or  set  them- 
selves in  open  opposition  to  what  they  deemed  virtue.  The  fanatic' 
may  think  that  the  purest  morals,  without  faith,  will  not  keep  a  man 
out  of  hell;  but  he  has  still  (controversy  apart)  all  the  reasons  for 
speaking  well  of  morality,  and  they  are  neither  few  nor  small,  which 
ittlttrence  those  who  expect  neither  heaven  nor  hell ;  and  he  has  all  the 
inducements  to  its  practice  which  arise  from  the  connection  of  individual' 
interest  -with  the  general  good.  The  most  outrageous  votary  of  saving' 
faith,  would  not  Innnd  the  character  c^his  own  party  by  recording,  that- 
"  the  true  Gospel  jHreachers  joined  aUon  one  side,  and  the  upholders  of 
pure  mcnrality  and  a  blanleless  life  on  the  other."  There  is  great  want 
of  fcteping  in  this  and  similar  language.    Men  never  select  such  colours 
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ibr  their  own  portraits ;  and  to  make  them  do  so,  offends  as  much  agmst 
candour  as  against  taste. 

There  are  a  few  redeeming  passages^  especially  the  story  of  the  Auch- 
t^rmudity  preachment  (p.  SOS),  which  is  told  with  some  humour ;  but 
they  only  make  us  regret  that  the  author  did  not  employ  himself  better 
than  in  uselessly  and  disgustingly  abuaing  his  imagination^  to  invent 
wicked  tricks  for  a  mongrel  de^,  and  blasphemous  lucubrations  for  as 
insane  fanatic 


4. — Memoirs  of  Painting'.    By  W.  Buchanan,  Esq.  2  vols.  8vo. 

British  Galleries  of  Tainting  and  Sculpture.    By  C.  M.  Westmacott— 
Part  the  First.    8vo. 

British  Galleries  of  Art.     1  vol.  crown  8vo. 

As  all  the  above  ifitmed-worki  possess  titles  which  may  attract  some 
attention  towards  them  in  the  present  excited  and  improving  state  of  the 
arts  in  this  country,  we  shall  perform  a  useful  service  to  such  of  our 
readers  as  take  an  interest  in  these  matters,  by  furnishing  them  wit|i 
such  a  notice  of  each  work  as  shall  enable  them  to  judge  in  what  respect 
it  is  or  is  not  adapted  to  their  respective  views. 

<  Buchanan's  Memoirs  of  Painting,  though  it  answers  but  very  inade* 
quately  to  its  title,  will  be  found  useful  to  a  certain  class  of  reader»-« 
to  such,  at  least — ^if  such  there  be — as  desire  to  follow  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal works  of  art  now  extant  in  the  adventures  which  they  have  under- 
gone since  the  French  revolution.  Even  these  readers,  however,  will 
.  fiiink  it  not  a  little  exigeant  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  to  require  their 
presence  through  two  octavo  volumes  in  this  not  very  important  or 
interesting  search.  The  real  lovers  of  fine  art  are  generally  satisfied  to 
know  where  a  first-rate  work  is  to  be  found,  and  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  its  character  and  qualities.  Not  that  they  are  indifferent 
about  its  history,  provided  they  can  learn  it  at  an  expense  corxespondeDt 
with  the  comparatively  unimportant  knowledge  they  may  thus  gain  ;  but 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  few  of  them  will  be  disposed  to  pay  twenty 
fax  shillings  of  their  money,  and  as  many  hours  of  their  time,  to  learn 
the  vicissitudes  which  have  attended,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  even 
such  works  as  once  formed  the  Orleuis,  the  Calonne,  and  the  Talley* 
land  Gralleries^  But  we  are  judging  for  others,  instead  of  fulfilling  our 
announced  intention,  €i  enaUing  them  to  judge  for  themselves.  Mr. 
Buchanan's  work,  then  (which  ^ould  be  entitled  Memoirs  of  Paintings 
not  of  Painting),  is^  got  up  without  any  thing  like  a  regular  plan,  and 
without  making  the  sl^test  pretensions  to  literary  merit ;  and  merely 
treats  of  what  its  author,  in  his  capacity  of  picture-broker  (if  we  may 
invent  a  name  for  what  appears  to  have  been  his  calling),  happens  to 
have  become  acquainted  with,  in  regard  to  the  various  important  con- 
tinental collections  which  have  found  their  way  to  this  country  during 
the  last  thirty  years.  It  is  true,  a  few.  critical  notices  of  particular 
schools  and  masters,  and  also  of  particular  pictures,  are  scattered  here 
and  there  through  the  work.  But  these  are  entirely  without  either 
originality  or  force,  and  merely  ring  the  changes  on  a  certain  set  of 
phrases  which  have  been  provided  for  these  occasions  ever  since  oonnois^ 
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seursliip  came  into  fasliion.  Mr.  Buchanan's  first  volume  commences 
with  an  account  of  the  celehratflrf  Orleans  Collection — ^its  sale,  disper*. 
sion,  a  catalogue  of  its  contents,  with  the  estimated  value  affixed  to  each 
picture,  the  name  of  its  present  proprietor,  &c.  &c.  All  this  informa- 
tion, so  far  as  it  can  he  depended  upon  as  authentic,  will  he  useful 
enough  to  those  few  readers  who  desire  to  know  all  that  can  he  known, 
ahout  the  admirahle  works  in  question ;  hut  even  they  will  scarcely  he 
willing  to  wade  through  two  hundred  and  sixteen  pages  of  an  octavo 
volume  to  gain  it.-— The  account  of  the  Orleans  Grallery,  now  referred 
to,  and  the  notices  of  events  connected  with  Mr.  Buchanan's  importa-* 
tions  of  other  important  works  into  this  country,  form  the  whole  read- 
ahle  part  of  his  hook.  The  rest,  amounting  to  at  least  three-fourths  of 
the  work,  consists  of  the  auctioneer's  catalogues  of  these  and  the  varioiw 
other  collections  which  have  heen  divided  among  the  English  puhlic, 
9ince  the  period  ahove  referred  to,  the  French  revolution.  That  the 
reader  may  he  enabled  to  judge  for  himself  in  regard  to  Mr.  Buchanan's 
pretensions  as  a  critic  on  art,  we  shaU  give  his  *'  sketches  of  the  cha- 
racters" of  one  or  two  of  the  greatest  masters  that  ever  lived. 

'  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Bom  at  the  Castle  of  Vinci,  1452.  Died 
at  Fontainbleau,  in  1519 — aged  67* 

'  This  great  man,  to  whom  the  art  of  painting  owed  its  first  and  its 
greatest  advance  towards  perfection,  having  had  no  {predecessor  who 
could  point  out  to  him  that  sublimity  of  style,  that  greatness  of  character 
which  he  bestowed  on  it,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  those  bright  stars 
which  arose  out  of  the  fifteenth  century«  He  was  a  painter,  a  poet, 
and  an  architect,  most  eminently  skilled  in  the  science  of  fortification, 
and  he  excelled  in  all  active  and  manly  exercises.' 

'  Titiano  VeceUi,    Born  1477-    Died  1576— aged  S». 

'  Among  the  great  luminaries  in  the  world  of  art  which  the  celebrated 
period  of  the  fifteenth  century  produced,  was  Titiano  Vecelli  de  Cador, 
a  master  as  renowned  for  the  excellence  and  high  perfections  of  his 
works,  as  for  the  number  of  those  which  he  has  given  to  the  world 
The  science  of  rich  and  natural  coloring,  at  first  discovered  by  Giorgione, 
was  carried  to  its  highest  perfection  by  Titian,  as  well  in  the  breadth 
and  truth  of  effect,  as  in  the  delicacy  of  execution,  and  the  depth  and 
brilliancy  of  its  tones.'  Complete  master  of  the  art  in  all  its  branches, 
he  treated  the  subjects  of  Saint  and  Holy  Families,  of  Bacchanalians  and 
Venuses,  of  Landscape  and  Portrait,  with  an  equally  happy  facility  and 
success.  Hi^  dassicsd  and  highly  poetical  ideas  enabled  hiim  to  combine 
the  highest  branches  of  the  art,  with  the  most  delightful  and  brilliant 
execution,  and  to  establish  a  character  which  rendered  him  the  lidmira*^ 
tion  of  every  country  in  Europe  in  which  the  fine  arts  were  cultivated* 
Titian  in  the  Venetian,  as  Raphael  in  the  Roman,  have  produced  works 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  great  examples,  to  be  imitated  by  all  suc- 
ceeding painters ;  and  that  will  ever  remain  as  the  standards  of  that 
excellence  on  which  a  fine  and  refined  task  is  to  be  founded.'  The  most 
uninitiated  reader  will  not  fail  to  observe  that  no  distinct  ideas  whatever 
can  be  gained  fix)m  this  kind  of  writing,  and  that  those  parts  of  it  which 
are  not  mere  nonsense  and  no  English,  are  altogether  vague  and  unsa- 
tisfactory.   In  short,  the  sole  value  of  Mr«  Buchanan's  two  volumes. 
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flonsistsin  the  facts  and  dates  which  they  contain— «dl  of  which  might 
just  as  well  have  been  comprised  in  a  i^iUing  pamphlet. 

We  shall  next  speak  of  Mr.  Westmacott's  publication-^whidi,  how-£ 
ever^  we  should  have  passed  over  as  entirely  beneath  critical  notice,  but 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  appearing  at  the  same  time  with  other 
publications  on  the  same  subject^  and  from  its  bearing  a  namc^  one  of 
the  proprietors  of  which  holds  a  highly  respectable  rank  in  art.  Lest> 
therefore,  the  inadvertent  reader  of  literary  advertisements  should  suppoite 
this  work  to  be  the  production  of  Mr.  Westraacott,  the  sculptor  of 
Psyche,  &c.,  we  must  inform  him  that  its  writer — whoever  he  may  be 
*-is  a^person  of  the  lowest  education,  totally  ignorant  of  the  subjects  on 
wliich  ne  pretends  to  write,  and  in  fact  incapable  of  inditing  three  lines 
of  common  English ;  and  that  his  work  is  a  mere  catch-penny  of  the  most 
vulgar  and  impudent  class — ^professing  to  give  ^'  separate  notices  of  every 
work  of  art  in  the  principal  collections,"  andfiilfilHng  its  promiseby  copying 
any  mere  Catalogues  rf  names  which  the  writer  could  lay  his  hands  on. 
For  example — ^by  way  of  "  critical  and  descriptive  catalogue"  of  the 
l^lery  of  antique  sculpture  at  the  British  Museum,  he  reprints,  verba* 
um  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  gross  blunders,  which  his  ignorance 
did  not  permit  him  to  detect  in  the  proof  sheets),  that  part  of  the  official 
Spiopsisy  which  relates  to  the  said  gallery.  Where,  however,  nothing 
of  this  kind  is  to  be  met  with,  and  he  is  reduced  to  the  necessity  (« 
speaking  for  himself,  his  ignorance  leads  him  into  blunders  of  the  most 
low  and  ludicrous  kind.  Jn  the  space  of  a  few  pages  we  are  told  of 
*'  ornaments  in  ba^si  relievH* — "  a  beautiful  hassi  relievi  of  Boman 
(unnour" — a  "  Fame  in  bas-relief" — "  some  chased  basse  relievo" -^sni. 
*^  some  chased  ornaments  in  basso  relievos  and  alto  relievos"  We  are 
told,  shortly  after,  that  Philip  the  fourth,  of  Fiance,  was  "  called  la 
Belle;"  that  the  celebrated  ApoUo  and  Silenus,  of  A.  Carracci,  now  in 
the  National  Grallery,  is  '^  A  classic,  thought-breathing,  poetic  inspint- 
tion,  and  painted  with  all  the  splendour  of  superlative  art ;"  that,  of  the 
two  Titians  from  the  Orleans  Gallery,  now  forming  the  most  remark* 
able  features  of  the  Cleveland  Gallery — the  one  is  "  thought  to  be  th6 
^nest  Titian  in  the  world.  The  crouching  nymphs  are  exquisite,  and  the 
picture  is  in  a  pure  state" — and  the  other  is  "  a  magnificently  grand  com- 
position. The  artist  has  chosen  that  period  of  the  story  when  the 
females  are  aU  naked,  and  the  Princess's  crime  is  just  discovered.  The 
picture  is  exquisitely  painted."  In  a  word,  where  these  "  descriptive 
and  critical  lists  of  pictures,"  &c.,  furnish  us  with  any  thing  more  than 
^he  mere  names  of  the  artists,  the  most  precise  information  we  gain  from 
them  is,  that  such  or  such  a  work  is  ^*  a  most  interesting  picture"—  or 
!■  an  extraordinary  picture"'— or  ''  a  spirited  rich  composition"  or  "a 
noble  fine  specimen"— or  "  a  masterly  fine  picture" — or  "  a  glorious  fine 
head" — or  ''  a  large  fine  picture,"-*-!-or  "  a  magnificent  cheerful  picture'- 
s—or "  an  upright  picture"'^— or  "  an  emblematical  picture." 

The  present  publication  professes  to  be  the  first  part  of  a  great  work, 
and  to  notice  merely  the  *'  Metropolitan  Galleries."  And  of  these  it 
omit«,  among  others.  Sir  John  Leycester's— the  only  one  containing  a  tOr 
lerable  collection  of  the  modem  masters ;  and  loi-d  Grosvenor'ih— which 
h  n^^ly  the  finest  among  those  de\'oted  to  the  old  musters  ! 
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It  only  remains  to  speak  of  "  British  Galleries  d  Art"-^tb€  work 
which  seems  to  have  taken  the  lead  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  gene* 
ral  public  to  the  subject  of  Fine  Art,  and  in  treating  of  its  productioni 
in  a  popular  manner.  "  British  Galleries  of  Art"  presents  itself  in  th« 
character  of  a  "  Guide'  to  the  beauties  of  the  various  important  galleries 
of  England — placing  the  reader  before  each,  in  ftu^pce^siooi,  of  the  9m«I 
conspicuous  and  valuable  ol^ects  of  surt  which  the  gallery  in  question 
contains.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  give  an  esuimple  t]f  the  way  in  which 
this  work  is  executed.  The  following  is  a  compaiison  between  Teniers 
and  Wilkie : — 

.  Mt  is  a  mistake  to  consider  either  of  these  artists  (Teniers  and 
Wilkie)  as  comic  painters.  They  are  nothing  less.  I  do  not  recollect  a 
joke  in  any  picture  by  either  of  them.  They  are  painters  of  human  life 
—at  least  of  a  certain  class  of  it ;  and  if  the  scenes  that  occur  in  and  dis- 
tinguish that  class  are  of  a  smiling  character —good:  but  the  artist^ 
choose  them,  not  because  they  bear  that  character  generally,  but  hecatuc 
they  are  there.  They  are  painters  of  truth ;  and  because  such  is  the  truth 
they  paint  it — ^not  because  the  truth  is  such.  If  the  truth  had  been 
different,  their  pictures  would  have  been  different.  Without  knowix^ 
anything  of  the  personal  character  of  either,  I  should  judge  them  both^ 
the  one  to  have  been,  and  the  other  to  be,  steady,  serious,  severe,  paint- 
taking  men — almost  incapable  of  enjoying  a  joke,  much  less  of  inventing 
one.  They  are  painters  of  facts  and  things,  not  of  sentiments,  and 
ideas,  and  opinions ;  and  as  nature  is  no  joker^  so  they  are  none.  Not 
that  if  society  or  circumstances  throw  a  joke  in  their  way,  they  have 
any  objection  to  pick  it  up ;  but  they  never  think  of  going  out  of  their 
way  to  find  one.  In  feet,  they  are  conscientious  to  a  fault ;  like  Mr. 
Crabbe,  the  poet,  they  think  that  whatever  is  fit  to  be  done,  is  fit  to 
be  painted ;  their  choice  of  subject  is  confined  to  a  class,  and  to  nothing 
else.  There  is,  however,  this  grand  difference  between  Teniers  and 
Wilkie,  that  the  one  is  a  paijnter  of  the  real  truth,  and  the  other  of  tht 
ideal :  for  Wilkie's  pictures  are  as  ideal,  in  the  true  sense  of  that  term, 
as  the  finest  of  the  antiques  are ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  as  much  founded 
in  the  absolute  truth  oi  nature,  yet  as  little  to  be  seen  there  in  point  of 
fact.  Every  one  of  Teniers'  scenes  ha^  happened.  But  not  one  of 
Wilkie's  scenes  every  did  or  could  happen ;  though  there  is  no  reason 
to  be  given  why  they  should  not.  In  short,  the  scenes  of  the  one 
(WiUde)  are  absolutely  true  to  nature,  and  consistent  with  it  in  all  theif 
parts ;  but  the  other's  are  nature  itself.  Perhaps  it  may  stiU  further 
illustrate  the  relative  merits  of  these  two  extraordinary  artists,  if  I  say 
that,  if  Wilkie  has  more  individual  expression  than  Teniers,  the  latter 
has  much  more  character ;  that  if  the  scenes  of  the  former  are  more 
entertaining  and  exciting,  those  of  the  latter  are  more  satisfying— tiiat 
if  Wilkie's  affect  us  more  like  a  capital  performance  on  the  stage,  Teniersf 
are  felt  and  remembered  more  as  actusd  scenes  that  have  passed  liefore 
us  in  real  life— that,  in  feet,  Wilkie's  are  admirable  pictures,  but  that 
Teniers'  are  the  things  themsdves.'*^-'  As  1  have  no  scruple  in  placing 
these  two  extraordinary  artists  on  a  general  level,  in  point  d  acquizeS 
skill  as  well  as  of  natural  power,  I  will  add,  that  what  Wilkie  ^wants^ 
the  freedom  and  .facility  ci  touch  of  hiB  dead  wval,  and  the  exquisite 
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truth,  purity,  and  transparency  of  bis  colouring,  he,  at  least,  compensates 
for  in  his  conception  and  execution  of  individual  expression.  The  quan^ 
iUy  of  expression  that  Wilkie  is  capable  of  throwing  into  a  face,  without 
in  the  slightest  degree  overstepping  *'  the  modesty  of  nature,'  has  never 
yet  been  equalled  by  any  artist  living  or  dead,  whose  works  are  at  pre* 
teat  extant'— p.  189^  &c. 

5. — Five  Years*  Residence  in  the  Canadas.    By  Edward  Allen  Talbot,  Esq. 
2  vols.  8fo.  Longman  &.  Co.    London.    1824. 

No  greater  proof  can  be  produced  of  the  demand  for  intelligence  re- 
specting North  America,  than  the  fact  of  a  respectable  publisher  s  having 
iset  his  ttame  to  this  performance.  More  despicable  trsush  we  have  never 
been  called  upon  to  examine. 

An  American  cotemporary  has  thought  proper  to  qualify  his  praise  of 
our  impartiality  and  candour  towards  his  country,  by  imputing  to  us  a 
share  in  the  mismformation  which  prevails  in  the  English  journals, 
with  respect  to  transatlantic  affairs.*  We  are  satisfied  with  the  admis- 
sion of  our  good  intentions.  The  charge  of  occasional  inaccuracy  is  of 
little  moment.  What  are  the  sources  of  information  from  which  we  are 
eompelled  to  draw,  our  critic  knows  as  well  or  better  than  ourselves. 
Anudst  the  confused  and  conflicting  narratives  of  ignorant  or  prejudiced 
travellers,  we  are  driven  to  rely  upon  our  knowkdge  of  what  is  pro- 
bable, and  to  eovem  our  belief  rather  by  the  general  rules  of  human 
nature,  than  by  the  attestation  of  in£vidual  writers.  To  mistake  in 
this  process  now  and  then  is  no  more  than  we  ourselves  anticipated. 
To  luive  acquired  the  credit  of  impartiality,  in  a  field  which  had  been 
hitherto  disgraced  by  extravagant  slander  or  indiscriminate  praise,  is  a 
sufficient  mark  of  approbation. 

Diffident  as  we  may  be  in  some  instances,  there  are  others  where 
decision  is  not  only  justified  but  demanded.  Such  is  the  present  case. 
Wlierf  we  speak  of  Mr.  Talbot's  work  in  terms  of  decided  censure,  we 
do  so  on  authentic  grounds.  A  traveller  who  unites  in  his  own  person 
80  many  qualities  which  unfit  him  for  his  calling,  may  fairly  be  dis- 
trusted, without  examining  the  facts  of  his  narrative,  or  comparing  them 
with  the  accounts  of  other  writers.  Some  men  are  incapable  of  observ- 
ing ;  others  of  describing  what  they  observe.  Either  of  these  qualities 
is  fatal  to  a  traveller's  credit ;  and  Mr.  Talbot  possesses  them  both  in  a 
whimsical  degree.   So  grave  a  charge  must  be  duly  borne  out  by  evidence. 

To  prove  ms  several  indapadties,  we  request  the  reader's  attention  to 
the  following  extracts  :— 

1.  IficapacUy  for  observation. 

Speaking  of  the  higher  class  of  Canadians,  he  says,  *  It  is  thought 
sather  den^tory  fix)m  the  exalted  notions  of  liberty,  which  every 
American,  both  under  a  republic  and  under  a  monarchy,  imbibes  with 
his  mother's  nulk,  to  tie  down  the  affections  to  any  single  object  Urn- 
versal  love  as  well  as  universal  suffrage  is,  in  America,  the  order  of  the 
day,  &c' — ^Vol.  ii.  p.  27. 
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Of  the  "  great  mass"  of  tlie  Canadians  lie  obse^es,  tliat/  gam  is,  ItL 
fact,  their  god,  at  whose  shrine  they  sacrifice  all  principh' and  truth  r 
and  purity  and  xeligion,  when  put  in  competition  with  this  sovereign 
good,  are  regarded  as  subjects  of  ia  secondary  and  subservient  nature* 
In  their  deahngs  with  each  other,  they  evince  an  unblushing  propensity 
to  cheat  and  deceive ;  and,  what  is  rather  extraordinary,  the  greatest 
rascal  among  them  is  invariably  regarded  as  a  man  of  the  strongest 
understanding,  and  of  the  most  extensive  knowledge.  Such  charactem^ 
are  called  clever  men — an  epithet  which,  in  America,  implies  wealth, 
viUainy  and  dissimulation.'''^Voh  iL  p.  69* 

.  Again :  ^  Cold-hearted  and  little  susceptible  of  refined  impressions,  love 
and  gratitude^  two  of  the  most  pleasing  emotions  that  can  actuate  the 
mind  of  man,  are  equally  strangers  to  their  breasts :  the  want  of  per- 
sonal charms  in  the  fair  sex,  united  with  their  fickle,  unchaste  and 
inconstant  dispositions,  is  little  calculated  to  inspire  the  former.— t6tcf. 

Again :  '  In  Canada  no  man  is  induced  to  regard  his  neighbour  as  a 
friend/— Vol.  ii.  p.  7Jl« 

Of  1500  Americans  it  is  observed  '  that  their  religion  is  oMtics, 
and  their  god  a  golden  eagle.'  (An  American  coin,  value  10  aollars.)| 
—Vol.  ii.  p.  79. 

2.  Incapacity  Jbr  describing  observations. 

*  If  an  almost  total  indifference  to  the  religious  observance  of  the 
sabbath— an  unparalleled  propensity  to  take  the  name  of  God  in  vain 
— «  perpetual  use  of  the  most  dreadful  oaths  and  imprecations— an 
uniform  violation  of  aU  decency— and  a  practical  contempt  jfor  every 
thing  which  bears  the  character  of  virtue — ^if  these  be  strong  marks  of 
a  depraved  and  degenerate  people.  Upper  Canada  presents  to  the  eye  of 
a  reflecting  mind  a  melancholy  picture»'**VoL  ii.  p.  125. 

'  To  my  certain  knowledge,  there  axejuny  thousands  of  the  quondam 
subjects  of  Great  Britain,  now  in  tliQ.-XInited  States  of  Amenc%  who 
would  joyfully  embrace  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  their  aUegianoe.' 
—Vol.  ii.  p.  211.  V- 

'  To  say  the  truth,  the  French  inhabitants  of  Lpwer  Canada  cherish 
no  sentiments  towards  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  but  those  of 
implacable  abhorrence.' — VoL  ii,  p.  251. 

.  •  .  .  '  Those  of  the  inhabitants  of  Upper  Canada  who  are  of 
American  descent,  entertain  an  equal  abhorrence  against  their  republican, 
neighbours.  ....  They  still  regard  the  Americans  of  the  Union  in 
the  liffht  of  rebels  and  marauders ;  and  this  feeling,  instead  of  subsid- 
ing  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  fifty  years,  remains  yet  in  its  primitive  forcf^ 
and  vigour.'  ....  Vol.  ii,  p.  252. 

3.  General  mental  imbecility, 

'The  mind,'  says  Mr.  Talbot,  'is,  after  all,  the  standard  of  the 
man.'  We  have  no  objection  to  the  remark,  especially  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  Talbot. 

'  To  become  the  subject  of  a  country  avowedly  hostile  to  that  in  whidi 
his  family  had,  for  many  centuries^  flourished  in  the  sunshine  of  British 
protection— to  separate  himself  for  ever  from  British  institutions  and 
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firitifih  Iews— «nd  to  be  "ounipeUed  to  teach  liis  little  children  tlie  po- 
fitkal  creed  'df  a  RepuUic,  for  which  he  could  himself  aever  feel  a  sen- 
timent of  attachment— were  thoughts  which  neither  he,  nor  such  of 
Ida  children  as  were  capable  of  ju^pig  for  themselves,  could  ever  be 
induced  to  entertain.' — ^Vol.  i.  p.  5-& 

'  Oh  Erin  !  would  the  most  depraved  and  abandoned  profligate  that 
finds  an  asylum  on  thy^saint-trodden  shore,  drive  from  bis  door  a  man 
who  was  consecrated  by  the  sacred  title  of  Stranger  ?  Would  he  refuse 
him  a  nisht's  lodging  on  the  litter  of  his  horses  ?  Ah,  no  !  though  too 
frequcntfy  himself  lowered  by  his  vices  and  his  folly  to  the  level  of  a 
beast-— ^AMWf  A  appartnUif  de$tUute  of  every  principle  that  ennobles  hu^ 
manitv,  orjeeih  ike  inviolable  flame  offrieniship — yet  would  he  pause 
wnid  his  wild  career  at  the  hallowed  name  of  Stranger !' — ^Vol.  i.  p.  89. 
'  For  want  of  current  coin  in  Canada>  a  system  of  barter  exists ;  and, 
from  the  manner  in  which  this  is  conducted,  it  is  evidently  destructive 
of  those  honourable  feelings  which  should  govern  the  intercourse  of 
,  mankind.  The  merchant  who  exchanges  his  goods  for  produce,  has  no 
sfiked  price  for  them,  but  regulates  it  by  the  estimation  in  which  he  holds 
llie  articles  offered  in  exchange.  If  wheat,  or  any  other  kind  of  grain 
tbat  is  then  in  demand  at  Montreal,  be  offered  to  himy  his  goods  will- 
probably  be  obtained  on  tolerably  fair  terms ;  we  will  say,  for  example, 
coarse  linen  at  8«.  .9<f.  a  yard.  The  next  week,  perhaps,  a  neighbour  of 
this  very  farmer  offers  to  the  same  merchant  wheat  of  equal  quality  in 
eoGchange  for  linen,  of  similar  fabric  to  that  obtained  by  his  neighbour. 
In  the  interim,  the  merchant  has  probably  received  advices  from  his 
commeroial  corre^Kmclents,  that  wheat  is  not  likely  to  be  a  good  article 
of  exportation  that  year :  The  price  of  linen  is  therefore  immediately 
zused  to  58.  per  yard,  while  the  wheat  has  on  this  account  fallen  at  least 
a  shilling  per  busheL  ■  In  vntnylijpi  the  latter  fanner  remonstrate,  and 
refer  to  the  better  fortune  of^i|MSgUioW :  Some  plausible  excuse  is 


idwoys  Oi  hftiid :  smd  the  maji^Mii^luifii'not  perhaps  a  shirt  to  his  bock, 
ift^Mipelled  to  buy  the  linen  at- ft  ]^ic6 


J'  75  per  cent  above  that  given  by 
bif  ne^hbour.' — ^Vol.  ii  p.  72. 

'The  government  of  England  revises  to  give  land  to  the  dtixe&s  of  the 
United  States.     1  do  not  question  the  policy  of  this  measure,  for  I  am ' 
well  aware  of  its  expediency.' — Vol.  ii.  p.  145. 

'  In  Ireland  female  virtue  is  estimated  above  every  earthly  considera- 
tiim.  It  is  valued  above  the  world's  worth,  above  all  dignity  and  rank, 
flhd  all  extrinsic  excellence/ 

'  '  In  Eiurope  and  America,  and  in  every  place  where  they  are  known, 
tiM)  daughters  of  Hibemia  are  r^rded  as  the  Lucretias  of  modem 
times.' — ^Vol.  ii.  p.  38.  . 

These  extracts  are  selected  at  random.  Every  page  is  tilled  with 
similar  absurdities,  and  will  justify  the  unqualified  censure  we  have 
deemed  it  our  duty  to  pass  upon  this  unfortunate  work. 

END    OF    VOLUME    II. 
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T.  C.  UansArd,  Patef-noster-row  Pjvm. 
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